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PIIEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

OiTE task is now approaching its conclusion. The first circular 
issued by the Syndics of the University Press, setting forth the 
plan and purpose of this History^ is dated in March, 1898. The 
present editors assumed their conjoint duties in November, 1901. 
Oiir first volume appeared before the end of 1902. The last volume 
of our text should lx* published in the autumn of 1910. The 
volume of maps, and the general inrlex, with genealogical and 
other tahhvs, should Ijc ready shortly after. VVe shall then have 
dischargul our arduous undertaking, and given our work to the 
world, conscious of its iinjxrfections, but grateful for the in- 
dulgent and inpatheti<‘ reception which it has met. Our conlial 
thanks n»ust once more be expressed to all those who have 
g<*ncrously afforded us assistance, and contributed their learning 
and wisdom to the common store. 

I'lie present volume has unfortunately Ixen delayed by illness 
and serious accident aff cting one of our (‘ontribntors. The rest 
of the cha[)tei‘s ha^e Ixen for some months in their final shape. 
Hence it is to be feanxl tliat, in certain cases, the views on the 
immediate outlook expre&sed in our text refer to a situation which 
has since Ixen more or less modified. No great revolution has, 
up to this date, occurred to confound our main conceptions of the 
tiTnd of c urrent events; hut in Hungary the {)rospect of an en- 
during parliamentary settlement no longer seems iin mediate, and 
in Great Bribiin the financial question has been overshadowed 
by a graver constitutional issue. Above ail, since these pages 
were printcnl off, this country and this empire have been 
profoundly afi'ected bv the lamented death of our wise, self- 
sacrificing, and belo\ed monarch, Edwaixi VII, whose reign, 
though all too short, had done so much for the prosperity of his 
peo[)le and for the auise of peace and goodwill among nations. 
In the presence of national soitow tlie violence of political passion 
has been abated, and a spirit of mutual conciliation has descended 
upon us. The reign of our new King thus begins amid happy 
auguries. 
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The period of history witii which this volume deals presents 
many obvious difficulties to the historian. laving in a crowded 
and circumscribed fragment of a fraction of the world which he 
is attempting to describe, he must transport himself by imagina- 
tion to some higher sphere whence the nations and their fortunes 
may be seen to range themselves in intelligible perspc'ciive. 
Writing under the influence of momentary and transitory im- 
pressions, he must free himself from their bondage and pay 
homage to the future and the past. He must endeavour to see 
this ’Aorld, not as it affects the prejudices, interests, and limited 
outlook of his conlemporaries, hut as it might aj^pear to one who 
should look back on it without any personal concern in its turmoil. 
Onlv paitial success is possible; but he may (‘onsole himself for 
pai'tial failure with the belief that he is handing down to posterity 
one of those records of contemporary imjires.sions which history 
is bound to respect if only they be sincere, impartial, and ac- 
curately informed. 

Sources of information are not lacking. Secret history, such 
as is included in confident i<il papeis and private correspondence, 
remains, for the most part, imreveah'd. Jlumours and J’al.M* 
reports cannot yet be (‘onlrolled or ch<a*k(‘d. Hut iu the abun- 
dance of contempoiary literature, solid as well as epbememl, lies 
the answer to nine-tenths of all the historical problems ndating 
to this age which will ever receive even an approximate solution. 
We are, in many ways, more amply instriict(‘d about our owji 
time than we are in the affairs of any other age ; I ht* main difflcnl f v 
lies in the fact that hardly a beginning has been made in the 
sorting, sifting, arranging, and summarising of the Ixewildering 
mass of accessible knowledge. Willi these difficulties we and our 
contributors have done our best to cope. 

A chapter on the foreign relations of the United States during 
the great Civil War finds a place in this volume, since it was 
observed that these relations had been insufficiently explained 
in the American volume (VoL vii), and further elucidation was 
needed for the clear understanding of the Alabama question, 
which looms large in the opening years of our period. An intro- 
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ductory chapter deals with the larger aspects of world history 
in the period, and five chapters at the close of the volume treat 
of those raovt^inents that are most distinctive of the latter part 
of the nineteenth centurv: the development of an international 
code of law, and the establishment of standing international 
tribunals; tlic social movement in Europe and America; the 
advance of the knowledge of nature and of the surface of the 
g1olx‘ on which we live; and the systematic study of the history 
of man from liis earliest appearance upon this earth to the 
present time. 

Our heartv thanks are due to all our contributot's and helpers; 
and in particular, Professor Pares, the author of two chapters on 
modern Russia, wishes us to {)ut on record his obligations and 
our own to many distinguislicd publicists and sbitcsmen in Russia 
who have placed at his disposal their intimate knowledge of 
Russian affairs and politics, and have thus enabled him to give 
an authoi itai i\e account of a most obscure and important section 
of modern history. 

With heelings of rt'grct, not untempered by rc‘lief, we take our 
fbnnul, though Jiot our final, leaxe of all our readers and critics. 
The support of the public, without \\hich this history could not 
have been biought to its conclusion, is a remarkable proof of the 
seiious and compelling interest taken by a large class in the 
results of historical study; that iriterest has been fostered and 
encouraged by our critics, vriiose comments have often been illu- 
minating, and have never been hostile or malicious. Had the 
great student.^ wdio conceived the plan of this work, survived to 
vSt*e its completion, he would not, we think, have been disappointed 
with his audience. 


CAMBRIDOK 

Julu, 1910 


A. W. W. 
G, W. P, 
S, L, 



NOTE ON THE 
PRESENT EDITION 


The rppriiit tiow offered to the public com- 
prises ihe coniplefe text and index of each of 
tlie twelve volumes, togetherwiih Volume xrn, 
which contains the genealogicaxl tables and 
general index. The biWiographies and the 
atlas volume are not included in this edition. 

Cambridge 11)34 
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CHAPTER I. 


MODERN EUROPE. 

In this period the History of Europe becomes in a sense the History 
of the world In the sixteenth century, when our continuous narrative 
begins, the European system embraced only a part of the European 
Continent. European culture and European political methods had 
pervaded little more than the countries of France, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Bohemia, Spain, Italy, England. Outlying countries such 
as Scotland, Ireland, Scandinavia, Poland, were more or less apart 
from the main current of European affairs. Russia had not entered 
the European circle. South-eastern Europe, including a large part 
of Hungary, had fallen or was shortly to fall under Ottoman rule. ITie 
great geographical discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
prepared the way for the later spread of European civilisation and 
European principles of government; but the full effect of these dis- 
coveries was not felt until the nineteenth century. The establishment 
of S|)anish and Portuguese rule in Central and Southern America 
brought about a real extension of European influence to the other 
hemisphere; but the advance then made was arrested, and the more 
complete assimilation of those areas to European standards begins 
with the revolt from Spain and the creation of independent Republics 
on a European model during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
It was carried further by the great immigrations which took place 
towards the end of the same century ; and it received its seal and recog- 
nition, in 1907, when the Republics of Soutli and Central America 
entered the European Congress of the Hague as equal members of the 
European confrateniity. 'Phese communities may now be regarded as 
outlying members of the European brotherhood, ruled under the same 
forms of government, practising the same arts, pursuing the same com- 
merce and industry by the same financial methods, in short, as States 
created and living after the European pattern. Thus, during the nine- 
teenth century the whole of the Soutli American Continent was added 
to the realm whiclx is dominated by European jxilitical and industrial 
conditions. 

In 1784 the existence of an independent fedemtion of European 
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commmiities in the North American Continent was formally recognised. 
But much remained to be done before the whole of that vast territory 
was conquered, and colonised, and reduced to the European pattern. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century European domination 
swept steadily forward — westward and northward and southward ; but 
the work of settlement and organisation was able to move more rapidly 
after railways and telegraphs had been introduced, and the period covered 
by this volume has witnessed the final consolidation all over the United 
States of a new and fairly homogeneous European race; absorbing 
Anglo-Saxons, Celts, Germans, Spaniards, Italians, Slavs, accepting 
every European variety, but i*ejecting Mongolian intruders with resolute 
aversion ; dwelling in enforced proximity with multitudes of African 
negroes, but refusing to admit them to social or real political equality. 
Meanwhile the British and French community in Canada has been moving 
forward somewhat morc slowly but on parallel paths, until the whole of 
the North American Continent has become subject to a tmnsatlantic 
Eui'opean stock, predominantly British in certain cliaracteristics, but 
constituting, through the blending of races and the influence of sur- 
roundings, a novel European type or types. 

Meanwhile, in the Far South-East other European semi-independent 
communities have been growing to political matiunty. The Australian 
States have been consolidated and united in a great Federal Union. 
The British Dominion of New Zealand is firmly established. Tiiere also 
we see the same determination to preserve the European type uncontami- 
nated and to forbid the intrusion of Mongols or other Asiatics. 

At this moment in South Africa, after a great racial war of 
conservative Dutch and Huguenot settlers against more progressive new- 
comers from Europe, all nationalities and parties have agreed to unite 
into one Shite the several British and Dutch communities from the Vapa 
of Good Hope to the Zambesi. Whatever may be the outcome of these 
changes, it is certain that the ideas and aims of modem Eiuopean 
enterprise must ultimately prevail against the archaic traditions that 
were inherited from the isolated vortrekkers of the Veldt. In Soutli 
Africa, again, we see an instinctive aversion from Asiatic immigration over- 
powering any imperial sympathy of common citizenship, and demanding 
unanimously that Europeans alone should be admitted as colonists. 
But, there. State-builders are also confronted with the more difficult 
problem of the political relations between the dominant European 
minority and the aboriginal inhabitants who form the greater part of 
the population. Whatever temporary expedients may be adopted, it is 
certain that the European inhabitants will demand and ultimately 
obtain political and social predominance. 

Thus, over two continents and part of a third self-governing com- 
munities, organised and conducted on European lines, have established 
or brought to completion their ascendancy within the period covered by 
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this volume. In Europe itself the European system has been extended by 
the creation of Bulgaria as an autonomous principality on the European 
model in 1878, and by the inclusion therein of Eastern Bumelia in 
1885. The recent declaration of Bulgarian independence establishes 
a new independent European State. The occupation of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina by the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in 1878 was another 
step in the same direction ; and the annexation of these provinces in 
1908 did little more than register an accomplished fact ; but the inevit- 
able absorption of the Turkish dominions in Europe into the European 
system has hitherto been delayed. The attempt initiated in 1908 to 
reorganise the Ottoman empire according to European political ideas is 
so recent that its results cannot yet be even guessed. 

But the extension of the sphere of European influence during recent 
years is not fully set forth by the ommeration of autonomous com- 
munities which have been established, enlarged, developed, or consoli- 
dated in Europe or in other Continents. Almost the whole of Africa 
has been partitioned among the European Powers by the delimitation of 
their respective spheres of influence at the Conference of Berlin, 1884-5, 
and by subsequent Conventions. The French occupation of Tunis 
(1881-4) brought a fresh section of the Mediterranean littoral under 
European rule. From Algeria in the north to the Congo in the south 
and ^negal in the west, uninterrupted French supremacy is now recog- 
nised ; and Timbuktu is no longer a city of mystery. The protectorate 
of Madagascar, asserted by France in 1^3, led in 1896 to annexation of 
tliat island. British authority is established over all the valley of the 
lower Niger, where the governing powers of the Royal Niger Ck>rapany 
were taken over in 1900. On the Congo the French have occupied since 
1884 wide tracts of country, and the Congo Free State, set up by 
Europe about the same time under the rule of tlie King of the Belgians, 
has recently been aimexed to the Belgian State. The old Portuguese 
possessions in Angola, Mozambique, on the Zambesi, and south of the 
Zambesi, have been delimited. The Germans have marked out great 
claims in the south-west, and on the east of Africa (1884); in the 
race for African possessions they started somewhat late, but they 
succeeded also in establishing themselves in the Cameroons and in 
Togoland. Somaliland is divided between the French, the Italians, and 
the British. The southern part of the African littoral on the Bed Sea 
has &llen to Italy. The British occupation of Egypt, begun in 1882, 
appears likely to be permanent, and led in 1896-8 to the conquest of 
the vast pix^vinces of the Sudan, thus linking up the territory in British 
possession from Mombasa to the Mediterranean. Bechuanaland was 
snatched from the Boers in 1885 ; and the enterprise of Cecil Rhodes 
and others has extended British dominion beyond the Zambesi, to 
join the provinoe known as British Central Africa, which has been 
separately developed. Abyssinia and Morocco are almost the only 
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native Powers in Africa which i*etain their independence, though Tripoli, 
as a dependency of the Ottoman empire, remains outside the Puropean 
system. 

Almost the whole of Africa has thus become an annex of £urope, 
and while the greater part of it has not been settled, and much of it is 
unsuitable for European settlement, the fortunes of its countless peoples 
and of its boundless tracts depend upon the policy, are controlled by 
the force, and are contingent on the jealousies, of the European Powers. 
Tills process of delimitation has been for the most part initiated and 
carried out within the last thirty years. 

The Asiatic Powers present more obstinate resistance to European 
ideas and European conquest. Tlie Ottoman empire in Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Arabia, has remained hitherto practically 
impervious to European influence. In Pei*sia the rivalry of Russia and 
Great Britain has preserved the Shah's dominions intact in the midst 
of internal revolution; while the insecurity of the government and 
financial instability has retarded commercied penetration. Siberia has 
been opened up by the Great Siberian Railway begim in 1891 ; and 
colonisation has been rapidly proceeding. In Central Asia, Russian 
power has advanced steadily southwards rill it impinges on the frontiers 
of Persia, Afghanistan, and Chinese Turkestan. Further east, Tibet 
has been the centre of irresolute but notable international rivalries, 
culminating in the British expedition of 1904 to Lhassa. But Tibet 
remains, except to isolated enterprise, the most impenetrable district 
of the inhabited world. China herself has presented an obstinate and 
gelatinous resistance to warlike or peaceful penetration. The Russian 
occupation of Manchuria was brought to an end by the Japanese War 
of 1904-5. But the occupation of Jv iaochow and the neighbouring district 
by the Germans in 1897-8 involved a notable and permanent diminution 
of Chinese sovereignty; the Liao-Tung peninsula has changed hands 
more than once and now rests in Japanese possession ; the wars of 1894 
and 1904 finally destroyed Chinese pretensions to suzerainty over Korea, 
and substituted Japanese supremacy in that peninsula. The acquisition 
of Annam by the French, begun in 1858 by the conquest of Saigon, was 
completed in 1886 by the establishment of a French protectorate over 
the whole of the kingdom. Siam has probably been saved from European 
absorption by the mutual jealousy of Great Britain and France. British 
influence in the protected States of the Malay jieninsula has been 
extended and recently consolidated by an agreement with Siam, the 
nominal suzerain. Upper Burma was conquered and annexed by Great 
Britain in 1886. But the most remarkable extension of the European 
system in the Far East has resulted from the adoption of western political 
methods by the Empire of Japan. That Empire has been admitted to 
alli^ce on equal teiins by Great Britain ; a Japanese repi*esentative has 
sat in the Congress of the Hague ; Japan has waged successful war with 
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one of the greatest of European Powers ; she has annexed Formosa and 
dominates Korea ; she has effectively claimed recognition as an equal 
from the members of the European confraternity ; she is on the one 
hand the champion of Asiatic independence, on the other hand the 
pioneer in the introduction of European sciences, European political 
methods, and European commercial enterprise into some of the most 
impenetrable districts of the distant East. She is a bulwark against 
European conquest, but a missionary of the European propaganda. 
The institution of American rule in the Philippines since 1898 has 
established in the Far East yet another centre of vigorous competitive 
activity, and added one more to the tale of the rivals who jostie each 
other for commercial and political superiority on the coasts of China 
and in the western waters of the Pacific. 

Thus, the work begun by the Spanish and the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century, later taken up by the Dutch, and more rapidly carried 
forward by Clive, Warren Hastings, and their successors, has moved with 
ever increasing rapidity as the nineteenth century drew towards its close. 
Those ALsiatic Powers and regions, which have maintained their inde- 
pendence hitherto, can only escape European rule by the establishment 
of strong and stable governments, and by the adoption at any rate of 
European military arts, together with such inventions as railways, 
telegraphs, and telephones, which are necessary to military efficiency. 
The whole world is now the sphere of European activity ; and the 
compass of this History requires to be correspondingly enlarged. 

It is idle to censure the inevitable or to pass judgment upon destiny ; 
the European nations have resembled other conquering races in their 
brutality, violence, and rapacity ; tliis exotic rule has been seen perhaps 
at its worst in the valley of the Congo, at its best in the recent goveni- 
ment of India, and in Egypt; it has produced some luiscrupulous 
pirates and many conscientious, laborious, ^f-sacrificing administrators; 
religious missions have been active, but on the whole the benefits 
conferred have been rather material than moral ; wealth has increased 
in consequence of improved order and security; famine has been curbed, 
slavery has been put down, the desert has been reclaimed, communica- 
tion has been accelerated, knowledge has been diffused; but it is perhaps 
too soon to cast the balance and to set the advantages against the 
evils of European rule. It is enough to note the fact that in the world- 
wide struggle for life, wealth, and power the Europeans have ior the 
moment proved their indisputable predominance ; three quarters of the 
world have come under their sway; and the independence of the 
remainder is held by a precarious tenure. 

In Europe itself one of the most remarkable features of the most 
recent peiiod has been the steady advance of democracy. In France, 
a democratic autocracy was replaced by a democratic Republic as a 
consequence of the great War with Germany. The German Empire was 
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established about the same time on a democratic basis. The Italian 
kingdom has a democratic Constitution. The franchise has been cson- 
siderably extended in Great Britain and the practical working of the 
Constitution has been rendered more democratic in municipal and local 
as well as in national affairs. Bulgaria, the latest addition to European 
States, is controlled by popular suffrage, as are also the other independent 
polities of the Balkan peninsula. Quite recently universal suffrage was 
adopted by Austria as an attempt to solve her racial difficulties. Its 
adoption in Hungary is under consideration. In Russia, in spite of 
periodic reactions, there seems to be an advance in the same direction. 
Even Turkey is making the democratic experiment. If it succeeds, 
every country in Europe, not even excepting Russia, will have recognised 
to some extent the democratic principle, and all the self-governing 
European communities beyond the seas have adopted democratic 


government. 

Democracy, it is true, is capable of very varying interpretations. In 
Germany it has proved compatible with the existence of a powerful 
monarchy, which has, in the main, succeeded in expressing more accurately 
the aspirations of the nation as a whole than any representative assembly 
or popular press. In England, it is still tempered by a strong aristocratic 
bias. In many countries the resources of government are freely used to 
influence the elections. In the United States, the representative machinery 
is in great measure controlled by powerful interests and organisations, 
though their domination is largely due to popular indifference, and may 
at any time be swept away by the action of the people. In Southern and 
Central America, democracy has commonly led to the more or less pre- 
carious establishment of the autocratic rule of powerful Presidents ; of 
this the remarkable career of President Diaz in Mexico is the most striking 
example ; and personal ambitions, under these conditions, have brought 
about periodic revolutions in most of the I^tin States of America. But 
even in these countries some homage must be paid to the popular will. In 
every country where the Constitution is democratic, representative insti- 
tutions afford a means, however imperfect, for the expression of popular 
sentiments ; they act as a real check on the executive authorities and 
exercise a modifying influence upon older national institutions and customs. 

Seeing that modem representative democracy was practically un- 
known in Europe before the French Revolution, the universal acceptance 
of the democratic principle among European nations constitutes a 
striking revolution, accomplished in many cases without any violent 
convulsion. In theory, democracy might naturally lead to the exercise 
of state authority in the sole interest of the most numerous, that is. 
the poorest, class of voters. In practice, though the interests of the 
are more carefully studied now than in any previous period, 
though the socialistic movement has obtained great hold in many 
countries, and many socialistic measures have been adopted the 
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introduction of democratic institutions has not as yet led to that political 
warfare of class against class, which theorists have prophesied. Democracy 
promotes civil strife; but it also affords a means for its speedy and 
peaceable settlement. Simultaneously with the general introduction of 
democracy, in all the principal countries of Europe the education of the 
people has been undertaken as a part of government duty; and this 
condition, together with the devdopment of the popular press, and 
improvement of means of communication and transit, has facilitated the 
introduction of this constitutional method in European communities; 
some look forward to its adoption in British India and Egypt; it is 
being tried in Turkey; but few would assert with confidence that 
democracy was suited to Asiatics; in spite of the example of Hayti, 
none perhaps would venture to propose its general application to the 
communities of African negroes. It is a European invention, and 
perhaps only suited to the European race and European culture. 

The period since 1871 has b^n, so far as western Europe is con- 
cerned, a period of peace. Such great wars as have been waged have 
been fought on the confines of the European system — in the Balkan 
peninsula and in Manchuria. But the peace has been an armed peace. 
Following the example of Prussia, almost all the Great and most of the 
minor Powers of Europe have organised their armies on a basis of 
universal compulsory military service. On a peace footing the armies of 
the five great continental Powers amount to over two million men and 
their annual expenditure reaches «£*1 68,000,000. On a war footing they 
are supposed to be able to muster over twenty millions of soldiers. 
When we remember that, in addition to defraying his share of the 
necessary expenditure, every man in these countries is bound if required 
to give up two or more years of his life to military training, the weight 
of this load becomes apparent. Yet, under democratic conditions, these 
sacrifices are made without serious complaint, in republican Prance as in 
autocratic Russia. The burden of naval expenditure and compulsory 
naval service has in addition to be sustained ; and on the whole this 
burden is rapidly increasing. Proposals for limiting military and 
naval expenditure are made from time to time; but, even if it were 
possible to frame the principles of such limitation and enforce them, the 
attempt would involve the determination of relative national strength ; 
no impartial authority exists to decide what relative military sti'ength 
would represent the total force, actual and potential, of the several 
nations; no nation would acquiesce in a position of permanent inferiority 
which it felt able to remedy by its own efforts; moreover, conditions 
change, and any adjustment adopted today would cease in a short time 
to suit the actual facts. No alt^tion in the existing policy as regaxds 
armaments is in sight. 

On the whole, the existence of this tremendous military equipment 
makes for peace. The consequences of war would be felt in every house- 
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hold ; and statesmen, as well as nations, shrink from the thought of a 
conflict between forces so immense. Peace, it is true, obliterates the 
memories of war ; but peace also creates habits of peace ; security breeds 
the love of security ; we are never safe from the outbreak of some great 
national passion ; but the desire of war for war s sake, the hunger for 
military glory, the national impulses and traditions which influenced the 
career and policy of the third Napoleon, seem for the time at any rate to 
have lost their operative power; the nations appear to desii’e peace, and, 
if they desire it, they may perhaps retain it. 

The preponderance on the Continent of Europe which came to the 
German Empire as a result of the Franco-Prussian War has during 
subsequent years been perceptibly increased. The Gennan Constitution, 
with all its defects, has placed the whole resources of the German nation 
for war and defence at the disposal of the Federal Government. The 
organisation of the army has, so far as we know, been maintained at its 
tr^itional standard of efficiency ; a strong navy is being built up ; the 
population which in 1871 was about forty-one millions now amounts to 
sixty-five millions. The wealth of the country arising from commerce and 
industry has increased even beyond this proportion. The revenue, though 
insufficient for the Federal expenditure, has been supplemented by loans 
which the unpledged credit of the new unified State has been able to 
secure on moderate terms. While Germany has thus been growing in 
wealth and power, the advance of other countries has been relatively slow. 
French population has been stationary; and Russia, Gennany’s otlier 
great rival on the Continent of Europe, has been recently crippled by a 
disastrous war and internal disorder. ITiis disturbance of the balance of 
power by natural growth and external accidents has created a certain 
uneasiness in Europe and in recent years has led France and Russia to 
enter into friendly understandings with Great Britain. But, beyond a 
certain disposition to influence the course of diplomatic negotiation by 
hints which have hardly amounted to threats, no overt act of aggression 
can be laid to the charge of the German Government ; and the policy of 
deliberate and continued warlike expansion, of which Treitschke was for 
many years a chief exponent, has received no sanction or countenance 
from the responsible leaders of the German people. 

In the years immediately following the establishment of the German 
Empire Bismarck thought it necessary to protect the new State by 
alliances tending to isolate or at any rate to neutralise France. The 
first attempt in this direction was seen in the Dreikatserbund of 1872. 
This informal and elastic understanding between Germany, Russia, and 
Austria-Hungary was shaken during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, 
when the interests of Austria and Russia were plainly seen to be 
divergent. From that date onwards, although the league of the three 
Emperors was ostensibly maintained, the bonds between Austria and 
Germany were drawn tighter. In 1879 Austria and Germany formed a 
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defensive alliance against an attack by Russia on either Power. In 1884 
a fresh agreement was contracted between the three Emperors; and about 
the same time Bismarck thought it well to conclude a reinsurance treaty 
with Russia, stipulating for neutrality in case either Power was attacked 
by a third. But the rivalry between Austria and Russia prevented any 
permanent accord between tliese two Powers ; and Germany was forced 
to decide whether the Austrian or the Russian alliance was the more 
valuable. She decided in favour of Austria. In 1887 the treaty between 
Austria and Germany became public; but in the same year Bismarck 
appears to have again endeavoured to “ reinsure ’’ with Russia, and with 
this policy he coquetted until his fall. 

The French expedition to Tunis in 1881 and the subsequent occupa- 
tion of that country by France brought about for a time the complete 
alienation of Italy from France, and this led in 1882 to the accession of 
Italy to the Austro-German League, lliis triple alliance has been 
maintained to the present day ; though friendly relations between Italy 
and France have been completely restored since 1898, and it is doubtful 
how far Germany and Austria could rely on the cordial cooperation of 
Italy in the event of war. On the Morocco question Italy showed 
herself more sympathetic to France than to Germany; the Italian people 
felt that their interests in the Balkans had not been sufficiently regarded 
by Austria in her recent annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina ; and 
no united general policy is maintained by the Triple Alliance, similar 
to that pui’sued by Austria and Germany. 

Tlie league of the three Emperors was in effect determined in 1887. 
Overtures made on behalf of the Central Powei-s to Great Britain about 
that time alarmed both France and Russia ; Russian loans were i-eadily 
subscribed in Paris; in 1891 the French fleet visited Cronstadt ; in 1893 
a Russian fleet retunied the visit at Toulon ; and in 1895 a formal 
alliance between France and Russia was announced. 

Since 1895 the European situation has been governed by the Dual 
Alliance of France and Russia and the Triple Alliance of Austria and 
Germany to which Italy is still formally attached. Both alliances ai’e, 
so far as is known, purely defensive. Great Britain has throughout the 
period maintained a conlial understanding with Italy, and has recently 
established very sympathetic I'elations with France ; and, more recently 
still, her differences with Russia have been composed. She has been 
accused of attempting to form a ring of all the Western Powers against 
Germany; but there seems no foundation for this charge. She has, 
however, departed to some extent from her policy of deliberate isolation; 
she has contracted more tlian one intimate friendsliip, and, since 1902, 
a definite alliance with Japan, renewed in 1905. 

The alliance with Japan requires some explanation. Until about 
1894, British predominance in the Far East was undisputed. But, after 
the dose of the war between China and Japan, tlie activity of the 
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other European Powers was increased ; and France, Germany, and Russia 
took upon themselves to settle the outcome of that war without the 
cooperation of Great Britain. The result was that Great Britain took 
no part in robbing Japan of the spoils of war; on the other hand, 
she had allowed questions of the greatest moment in the Far East to 
be decided without any reference to her wishes or interests. For the 
time her prestige in the Far East was seriously impaired; and it 
seems improbable that her unique predominance in those quarters can 
ever be restored. Britain has no need for territorial expansion; her 
declared interest is the maintenance of the open door for commerce, and 
for this purpose the integrity of Chinese territory is required. After 
various moves and counter-moves, and minor annexations, the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was adopted as a means to this end, and has up 
to the present fully answered the purpose. So long as the Alliance 
continues, the predominance of the Allies in Chinese waters is sufficient 
for all probable contingencies. 

If China has been one great storm-centre of European policy, the 
Balkan peninsula has been for a longer period a more serious point 
of danger. In the Near East, since the Russo-Turkish War, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Armenia, Crete, have each from time to time troubled 
the European atmosphere ; but the effective balance of power between 
Austria and Russia has prevented up to the present any serious change 
in the statiLS quo. How long this precarious equilibrium can be main- 
tained is doubtful. In this district not only the rivalries of Austria 
and Russia have to be considered, but also the mutual jealousies of 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece, which make for war, and the emulous 
propaganda of Greeks and Bulgarians in Macedonia. The financial 
and administrative weakness of the Ottoman Power is another source 
of danger. The firm establishment of an honest and efficient govern- 
ment at Constantinople would do much to diminish the danger of war. 

During the period following on the War of 18T7~8, the influence of 
Great Britain with the Porte, at first considerable, afterwards declined. 
The sympathies of the English nation with unfortunate peoples such 
as the Armenians were found inconvenient at Staraboul ; and the advice 
of English ministers as to reforms in methods of government, though 
ineffective, was resented. Germany for many years took the place of 
Great Britain as principal adviser to the Sultan, and reaped advantages 
in commercial ways. However, the desire imputed to Germany — riie 
establishment of her industrial and commercial supremacy in Asia Minor 
-—has not been achieved ; and the recent revolution in Turkey has for 
the moment restored British influence at Constantinople. 

Great Britain has, for the most part, remained outside the great 
European combinations, taking an independent line in each discussion 
that arose. The nature of her interests demands that she should oppose 
in turn every Power that from time to time threatens to disturb the 
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existing equilibrium ; and no alliance or bond that she may contract 
is likely to have any other end in view. Her military weakness precludes 
her from intervening with effect in any purely continental struggle; 
her naval predominance, so long as it is maintained, enables her to 
dispense, for the most part, with extrinsic aid in the defence of her 
possessions across the sea; no European alliance could assist her to 
protect her Indian frontier, or to coerce her African neighbours; 
it is likely, therefore, that she will continue to avoid all embarrassing 
ties, so long as the existing Balance of European Power seems secure. 
This policy has led her to protect the crumbling empires of Turkey 
and of China. Lord Salisbury declared, in a fit of characteristic pessimism, 
that Great Britain had backed the wrong horse in supporting TuAey ; 
but, if internal regeneration results in either or both of these cases, 
the British policy will be justified ; conquest is not a remedy for mis- 
government, though it is its natural penalty. 

While the mutual fears of the great European Powers, aided perhaps 
by a genuine desire for peace, have curbed their animasities for thirty 
years, the same forces have shielded by an almost spontaneous inter- 
national guarantee the lesser States. Any attempt to conquer Holland 
or Belgium or Switzerland seems precluded by the existing state of 
European feeling ; and Greece, though helpless, was delivered in 1897 
from the vengeance of Tmkey by the concerted action of the European 
conclave. It may be that with lapse of time the States of the Balkan 
peninsula will also come to be regarded as keystones of the European 
harmony, which it is dangerous and criminal to disturb. 

The period prior to 1871 was a period of the formation of new States 
on a large scale. The subsequent period has witnessed a reaction. The 
minor nationalities have vigorously asserted tlieir independent rights. 
Bohemia and Irelrad have insistently proclaimed their national in- 
dividuality, Finland has maintained a strenuous fight for independent 
existence. Polish nationality resists all efforts at absorption. While 
Hungary demands full recognition as an equal partner in the Dual 
Monarchy, she has herself to reckon with the several claims of her 
subordinate Slavonic peoples. Norway has split off from Sweden. 
Compared with these spontaneous manifestations of separatist feeling 
and national aspirations, the Pangerraanic and Panslavonic move- 
ments seem pale and ineffective results of academic or interested 
propaganda. Either movement might serve as an excuse for the 
operations of dynastic ambition ; neither seems likely to exercise an 
independent influence on histoiy. Cosmopolitanism has been at a 
discount; and the almost universal adoption of a close protective 
system of teuifis by European nations, while inspired no doubt by 
other and more immediate political and economic motivevS, has fitted 
in appropriately with the general desire for completeness, variety, and 
self-sufficiency of national life. 
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As a symptom of the sincere desire for peace prevailing in Europe 
during this period, we may note the extended use of arbitration for the 
settlement of minor disputes. Disputes between nations can be divid^ 
into disputes which turn on limited questions of right, capable of juri- 
dical solution, and disputes which result from the clash of irreconcilable 
national impulses. No Arbitration Court could have ruled out the natural 
aspiration of Prussia to take her place as the chief unit in a consolidated 
German people. No authority could suppress the right of France to 
regard such a development as a menace to her own security. The rival 
and fixed dcsii'es of these two Powers could not both be satisfied ; the 
arbitrament of force could alone decide the issue. But such minor 
questions as the delimitation of doubtful boundaries, the adjudication 
of blame in accidental collisions, rights of fishing, rights of sealing, petty 
violations of neutrality, have often in the past separately or cumulatively 
led up to breaches of the world’s peace. Such questions have, again and 
again, been successfully adjusted by international arbitration in late years; 
arbitration treaties have been extensively concluded ; and a permanent 
Arbitration Court has been set up at the PLigue before which Germany 
and France have recently appeared, for the decision of a point of dignity 
as well as of a point of right. The Casa Blanca arbitration is a marked 
step towards the peaceful consolidation of the European community and 
the recognition of a common and binding code of law. 

In earlier volumes the attempt has been made to show the shifting 
from time to time of the centre of gravity of Europe. From about 
1660 to 1870 that centre of gravity was undoubtedly in Paris. Since 
1871 France, though still in the forefront of European culture, has lost 
something of her pride of place. The centre of European politics 
proper lias been at Berlin ; the centre of world-politics, which are also 
European politics in the larger sense, has been in London. And it is 
not by accident that the Hague, midway between London and Berlin 
and nearly equidistant from Paris, has been chosen as the meeting- 
ground of European councils. Whether the coming generation sees the 
centre of world-politics transferred from London to Washington depends 
on various contingencies ; among others, on the policy adopt^ by 
Great Britain towards her self-governing Colonies, and on the degree of 
interest which the United States may come to take in matters outside 
their own boundaries. Up to the present, the United States have taken 
no share in European politics, little in world-politics ; but the Spanish 
War and the annexation of the Philippines have introduced a change. 

During this period of peace the population of Europe has rapidly 
increased ; and its overflow has gone to replenish the North and South 
American Continents, and to a less degree, other quarters of the globe. 
Meanwhile wealth has increased beyond proportion ; and the mechanical 
arts have advanced with great rapidity. The knowledge of natural 
processes and laws has been progi’essively extended ; and the application 
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of science to the satisfaction of material wants has been more effective 
than in any other period of the world^s history. Not only methods of 
production, but methods of finance, have b^n revolutionised. The 
development of the joint-stock company system has rendered capital 
more fluid, has multiplied the owners of property, has substituted the 
fictitious person with its soulless mechanism of managing directors and 
board for the human and individual owner or employer, has concentrated 
power without fixing responsibility, has diverted attention to stock 
exchange speculation and company promotion in lieu of personal enter- 
prise, has given opportunity for new forms of fraud, sometimes on a 
prodigious scale, and by the establishment of gigantic combinations, 
especially in the United States of America, has threatened to stifle com- 
petition for the benefit of colossal monopolies. By these changes the 
spirit and general aspect of commerce and industry have been altered ; 
the authority and economic importance of individuals have been not 
diminished but increased ; but, in the eye of the world and of the law, 
the company has been substituted for the man. This process had, of 
course, begun before the last century, but its immense extension has 
taken place chiefly in the last forty years*. 

The concentration of thought and energy on the production and 
accumulation of wealth has infused the whole ep<K'h with a material- 
istic tinge. The systematic and self-conscious study of the fine 
arts and the collection of artistic ti^easures have been carried further 
than before; but the artistic imagination has been sterile. A high 
general level has been maintained in the plastic and pictorial arts; 
but genius has been conspicuously absent. Engineering has made 
enormous strides; architecture has been uninspired. Fiction has 
flourished more than poetry ; but the great mass of stories and 
romances seem designed rather to satisfy the general need for an 
anodyne, for temporary oblivion, than to realise an artistic ideal. 
Journalistic and fugitive literature of every description has been abun- 
dant. There have been great actors, and superb theatrical display, but 
no great dramatists. The most notable productions in drama have been 
critical and rebellious, like those of Ibsen, rather than enthusiastic in 
tlie worship and quest of beauty. After the robust optimism of Robert 
Browning and Geoige Mei'edith a common note of pessimism becomes 
apparent in most of the few writers of acknowledged European emi- 
nence who have recently come to the front, in Anatole France, Tolstoi, 
Thomas Hardy, and Maxim Gorky; Maeterlinck witlidraws himself 
into a mystical and melancholy land of faery, far removed from sordid 
conteraporaiy struggles and the tyranny of the senses; while Gabriele 
d'Annunzio makes suirender, without reserve or scruple, to the poetry 
of animalism and creates a world of beauty in which thought and the 
higher emotions have no place. The chief efforts of constructive 
political thought have been devoted to the fiaming of the materialistic 
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utopias of social refornners. Even the Church has been infected ; the 
modem priest is sometimes more concerned for the unemployed than^for 
the unrepentant. Music alone among the creative arts has been alive 
and fruitful ; and the production and popularity of the romantic musical 
dramas of Wagner have been perhaps the most noteworthy artistic 
events of the generation. 

Since the fall of Bismarck, no statesman of unquestionable greatness 
has appeared in the European arena. It may be that some were great, but 
emergencies did not arise to test and prove their gi'eatness. The career of 
William Ewart Gladstone fills a large part of our period, but as Prime 
Minister his influence in foreign policy was felt more by the action which 
he declined to take, or took unwillingly, than by any far-sighted course of 
conduct in affairs. The inscrutable Disraeli still moves the world by 
the imperialistic aspirations which he first aroused in the unimaginative 
souls of his fellow countrymen, but his actual achievements were small. 
Lord Salisbury steered a skilful course safely through troubled waters. 
Gambetta’s dominant personality touched the imagination and won the 
affections of France, but his career was blighted and ineffectual. Of men 
still living it is too soon to speak, but we should look in vain for any 
whose actual achievements entitle him to rank with Cavour, or Lincoln, 
or Bismarck. Even the successes of Japan appear to have been won, not 
by the efforts and policy of one man, but by the harmonious energy 
of many inspired with a common purpose. In spite of democratic 
conditions, monarchs have played their full share in moulding the 
history of nations. Francis Joseph, Queen Victoria, Victor Emmanuel, 
William II, Edward VII, have been not the least important statesmen 
of the period; while Abd-ul-Hamid and IVu Hsi deserve a sep«uute 
sentence. But, on the whole, the conditions of the time and the 
universal desire to maintain the existing equilibrium have not favoured 
the rise to conspicuous power and eminence of any individual. 

But the somewhat monotonous and generally unsensational course of 
public events has not been due merely to the fear of change constricting 
the ambitions of statesmen and peoples ; a moderating influence has also 
been exercised by the constantly increasing power of financial interests. 
We shall never know exactly when and how financial considerations 
have curbed the exuberance of petty States or the ambitions of Gmit 
Powers. The interests of financiers are as a rule on the side of peace 
and tranquillity; their power is constantly waxing; their means of 
persuasion are multifarious and convincing, and can be employed against 
governments as weU as against individuals ; an unfavourable policy can 
even be checked by an artificial stringency of credit which is felt by 
small and great. Where, as in the United States, a large proportion 
of the population takes a hand in speculation, thousands of voters are 
affected by market considerations in the exercise of their franchise. No 
Power, no person, is too great, no man too humble, to be reached by 
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the pervasive and unseen pressure of financial interests, and financial 
authority. This force, non-moral as it is, sordid as it may seem, is a 
growing factor in European politics, and, as a rule, it is exercised for 
the preservation of peace. It is not only ubiquitous and massive ; it is 
highly organised, highly centralised, and in large measure directed by 
skilled minds, who understand not only the movements of the Exchange 
but the secret springs of popular feeling. The obscure sense in the 
popular mind of the weight and momentum of this unseen force goes far 
to account for the anti-Semitic movement, which is so widespread in 
many continental countries. 

The age has been prosaic and unromantic; the enthusiasm for the 
mechanical and scientific triumphs of the early Victorian period has 
somewhat faded ; the belief in constitutional government and universal 
education as a remedy for all political and social evils has been shaken ; 
the blots on our economic and moral order have been relentlessly drawn 
to light ; self-complacency is no longer fashionable ; it is more popular 
to decry than to praise the world in which we Uve. The consolations of 
religion have for the moment lost their efficacy in large sections of the 
European population. The zeal of the young and ardent is thrown into 
schemes of social regeneration. Such schemes are everywhere, whether 
they take tlie form of personal work among the poor and the sick, or 
trades-union politicos, or visions of progressive legislation moving step by 
step towards an improved society, or propaganda leading up to the 
social revolution and common ownership of all land, machinery, and 
productive organisation; or the blind schemes of murder and destruction 
nursed in garrets and basements by the half-mad apostles of militant 
Anarchism. All these schemes alike are materialistic in their aims; 
their kingdom is of this world; they seek for no spiritual compensations, 
they admit no spiritual rapture; their professors represent all grades 
between the extreme of self-devotion and the culminarion of hate, envy, 
and greed. But the belief in the possibility of social reform by conscious 
effort is the most dominant current in the modem European mind; it 
has superseded the old belief in Liberty as the one panacea; even 
Bismarck paid homage to it; and no modem statesman can afford to 
ignore it. Its substantial achievements, and perhaps its disappointments, 
are in the future ; but its currency in the present is as significant and 
as pregnant as the belief in the Rights of Man about the time of the 
French Revolution. The coming age will be occupied by the attempt 
to translate its ideals into the plirases of practical politics. 



CHAPTER 11. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES DURING 

THE CIVIL WAR. 

The Civil War was so tremendous a struggle that while it lasted the 
United States could concern themselves with no foreign relations but 
such as could be held to have some bearing upon it. Within that sphere 
questions were raised which in the end were happily settled, but which 
duriilg twelve years so seriously threatened the peace between the United 
States and Great Britain that they rank in historical importance with 
the more exciting narratives of wars and conquests. 

The secession of the Southern States was a challenge to arms, which 
Lincoln accepted in his inaugural address by declaring that to the best 
of his ability he would execute the laws of the Union. It was at once 
evident that the sea would bear a large part in the contest. On April 17, 
1861, Jefferson Davis invited applications for letters of marque and 
reprisal. On the 19th Lincoln proclaimed his intention to blockade the 
Confederate ports ‘‘ in pursuance of the laws of the United States and of 
the law of nations.” On the 2ith Seward, the Secretary of State, in 
order to defeat the adversary’s first move, issued the first of a series of 
despatches instructing the ministers of the United States in Europe to 
offer their adhesion to the Declaration of Paris, which they liad pre- 
viously refused from a desire to maintain privateering so long as enemy 
property remained capturable as such at sea. But it was impossible 
that the Government at Washington should bind that at Richmond ; 
and Great Britain and France agreed to receive the adhesion only 
with the reservation that it could not affect the existing war. Tliis 
Seward did not accept, and the proposal dropped. The Congress of the 
Confederate States, on steps being taken by Great Britain and France 
to ascertain their policy on the subject, passed a resolution to the same 
effect as the Declaration of Paris except as to privateering, and the two 
contending Powers were thus at one on the point of maritime law. In 
fact, however, the United States issued no letters of marque, and the Con- 
federate States but few ; and all the vessels prominent on the side of the 
latter were either commissioned ships of their navy or tenders of such. 

The precedents which had been set during the wars of independence 
of the United States, the Spanish American colonies, and Greece, had 
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established a general understanding as to the rights and duties of third 
parties in such cases, Two stages have to be distinguished, to the second 
of which, the recognition of the separating body as a new member of the 
family of nations, no third party advanced during the American Civil War. 
It is therefore unnecessary to discuss the conditions necessary for such a 
recognition. The first stage is the recognition of the belligerency of the 
contending parties, which, when the struggle is carried on with the 
methods and dimensions of a war, is necessary for ascertaining the legal 
position of those who are brought into contact with it. If, for instance, 
a Government desires to prevent foreign intercourse with a coast of 
which it has lost the possession, and where therefore its laws are no 
longer binding on foreigners, its authority to exclude them depends on 
the right of blockade, which it can enjoy only as a belligerent. Again, 
it is only as a belligerent that either party can capture and condemn 
contraband of war, or search vessels for it at sea. And on the recog- 
nition of belligerency follows the duty of an impartial neutrality. 
Whether the recognition of belligerency is not merely the right of 
third parties but their duty when a war exists in fact, is still matter 
of controversy ; but the Confederate States, if it had been denied them, 
might have pointed out that the United States, during their own war 
of independence, claimed it from Denmark as a duty. 

Declarations of neutrality, which are the usual mode of recognising 
the belligerency of the parties to a conflict, were issued by Great Britain 
on May 13, 1861, and by France, Spain, and the Netherlands during June. 
That they were not issued a day too soon for giving notice of their legal 
position to the individuals concerned, appeai-s from the fact that the 
British schooner Tropic Wind was captured for breach of the blockade 
on May 21. But tlie declarations elicited from the United States a 
repudiation of all known doctrine on the subject. Seward, in his 
despatches to London and Paiis, laid down that there could be no war 
because the United States were ‘‘still solely and exclusively sovereign 
witlnn the territories'’’ disputed, none therefore until “the revolution 
should have run its successful course.'” This was to exclude altogether 
from international law the recognition of belligerency as distinct from the 
recognition of achieved independence. When the extravagance of such a 
plea was too apparent to allow of its repetition, Seward took his stand on 
the declarations having been unnecessary and therefore premature, because 
there was no Confederate navy till the Sumter put to sea from the Missis- 
sippi on June 80. It thus became both the popular and the official view 
that the declarations of neutrahty were not the recognition but the 
“grant” or “concession” of belhgerent rights ; tliat the British declaration 
— which in truth made nothing lawful in England to the Confederacy or 
its agents and friends which was not otherwise lawful to them — was the 
cause of the war by opening to them the resources of England and by 
encouraging them to rdy on British goodwill ; and that the same could 
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not be said of the French and other declarations because the resources 
of those countries were not similarly used by blockade-runners and 
others — a fact due to the superiority of the British market, though it 
was asserted that British sympathies were the motive. It was for- 
gotten that arms were more largely purchased in England by the 
Government of the United States than by that of the Confederates; 
and that such purchases and blockade-running, subject to the chance 
of either being intercepted at sea, are allowed by the law of nations. 
Such views implied that nothing less than the whole cost of the war could 
be the measure of the claim which might be made against Great Britain. 

The blockade, diu'ing the first year of its existence, was far from 
satisfying that condition of being effective which exists for blockades 
as well under the Declaration of Paris as under older law. This was 
natural, considering the great extent of coast to which it was to be 
applied, and the fact that the navy which was to apply it had to be 
created. It became effective later, but at first the European Powers 
might lawfully have refused to submit to it. That they did not take 
that course may be attributed in great measure to the reluctance to enter 
on forcible measures which has always placed neutrals at a disadvantage 
compared with belligerents, who, being already engaged in such measures, 
hesitate less to extend their area. But, when all deductions are made, 
the toleration of the first year’s blockade must be allowed to show that 
goodwill to the Confederate cause, though certainly prevalent in the 
upper classes of society, was not in Great Britain a force capable of 
determining goveniment action. That toleration caused bitter resent- 
ment among the Confederate population, who had relied on their dream 
that ‘‘ cotton is king ” ; and so England became the object of aversion on 
both sides. The chief source of the feeling in the North probably lay 
in the disappointed hope that the anti-slavery sentiment, in which 
England had led the world, would induce her to grant to the Northern 
cause a benevolent and not an impartial neutrality. 

The next incident in order of time was that of the Trc'ni, She was 
a steamer belonging to a British company, carrying mails under a 
contract with the British post-office between the Spanish port of 
Havana in Cuba and the Danish West-Indian island St Thomas. She 
was stopped on November 8, 1861, by the United States ship of war 
Scm Jacmto^ Captain Wilkes, and allowed to proceed after four persons, 
who had run the blockade and come on board at Havana, had been 
taken from her by forcible but not uncourteous compulsion. ITbese 
were Mason and Slidell, charged by the Confederate Government with 
the duty of trying to open negotiations with the Governments of 
Great Britain and Prance respectively, and their respective secretaries, 
Macfarland and Eustis. They were on their way to Europe for the 
performance of their mission, with credentials and instructions which 
Captain Wilkes failed to discover. The points of law were all against 
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the captors. First, the Trent held no belligerent charter, nor had 
she taken the four persons on board by special contract with the 
Confederate Government ; and she was therefore not in belligerent service, 
real or constructive. Secondly, persons in the enemy’s military or naval 
service are the only persons whom it was ever lawful to seize on board a 
neutral vessel not in belligerent service. 'I’he right of a neutral Govern- 
ment to receive, if it pleases, envoys or papers addressed to it, prevents 
their capture except in enemy territory or belligerent ships. Thirdly, 
contraband, even could the four persons be treated as such, cannot be 
captured on a neutral ship unless it has an enemy destination, either 
immediate or ulterior under the doctrine of continuous voyage. But the 
Trent was bound to a neutral port; and the ulterior destinations of the 
persons were neutral. The capture, which aroused a tempest of wi'ath in 
England, was received with jubilation in the United States. The Secretary 
of the Navy assured Captain Wilkes that his conduct had the emphatic 
approval of that department; and the House of Representatives voted him 
the thanks of Congress. Seward reserved his decision until Earl Russell 
had in very temperate language claimed the liberation of the four 
pci’sons with a suitable apology, and Thouvenel, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, had supported that claim in a reasoned despatch, in 
which he reminded the United States of the part they had taken 
in establishing the laws which had been violated. Seward then 
conceded the British claim, while maintaining the propriety of the 
capture if only the Trent had been brought in for adjudication. Captain 
Wilkes’ reason for not bringing her in when he could have done so 
without danger, namely to avoid inconvenience and loss to the innocent 
passengei's, he held to be insufficient. Thus the incident ended; but 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Italy expressed to the United States strong 
disapproval of the capture as being incompatible with the neutral rights 
always defended by them. 

The year 1862 introduces a change of scene. During the remainder 
of the war the errors consisted in failures to perform neutral duties; and 
here Great Britain was at fault. The theory of neutral duties had 
been gradually advanced and rendered more precise; but the British 
Government and British opinion had lagged behind in the appreciation 
of the progress. At the point at which they halted, the conception of a 
neutml’s duty extended but little beyond concedijig or refusing to one 
belligerent what he conceded or refused to the other. The prohibition 
to use neutral territory as a belligerent base was scarcely felt to prohibit 
more than the departure frem such territory of expeditions in tlie 
popular sense. The starting from it of a ship in belligerent service was 
not distinguished from the export of a ship as contraband of war. The 
neutral's duty to bring his laws and methods of action up to the standard 
necessary for the adecjuate performance of his international obligations 
was imperfectly I’ealised. The sufficiency of British legal provision and 
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ext^utiTe action was now to be tested by the activity of Confederate 
agents and sympathisers on British soil, under the eyes of the United 
States, who had perfected their own Neutrality Laws in 1818. The 
result was that two ships, which became famous for the ravage which, as 
Confederate cruisers, they wrought on United States commerce, began 
their career in circumstances which the arbitrators at Geneva held to 
involve Great Britain in liability. Those circumstances need not here 
be detailed. It is enough to say that the judgment has met with 
general approval, in the writer's opinion well merited ; but that the good 
intentions of the British Government were above all serious question. 
The two ships were the Alabama^ the name of which has attached itself 
to the whole controversy in which she figured, and the Oreto^ afterwards 
called the Florida. Both were built at Liverpool and left that port in 
Confederate service, but unarmed. The Alabama began her fighting 
career with a crew which was gathered in England but not engaged in 
British waters for Confederate service, and received outside British 
waters an armament sent to her from England. The Oreto received her 
armament at the British island of Green Cay, one of the Bahamas ; but 
the crew which she took with her on her final departure from British 
waters was only just sufficient to carry her into the Confederate port of 
Mobile. The United States sought to make Great Britain liable for 
other cruisers which had been built or purchased in Great Britain; 
but the only one for which the arbitrators found such liability to 
exist was the Shenandoah^ and for her they found it only after she 
had succeeded in obtaining at Melbourne an increase of her crew. 

But it was not only in the defence of its own territory from belligerent 
encroachment that the British Government incurred liability for default 
in the performance of neutral duties. Tlie cruisers which had violated 
British neutrality gave, by entering British ports, the opportunity of 
vindicating it and putting a stop to their ravages. Instead, however, of 
being arrested they were allowed to depart after receiving hospitality, as 
though, by becoming commissioned ships of the Confederate navy, they 
had purged their previous offence. This might have been a justifiable 
course if the Confederacy had been a recognised State whose flag 
Great Britain was bound to respect, and from which she might have 
demanded redress. But to take that course in the case of a belligerent 
party from which redress could not be demanded, because it was not 
recognised as a State and Great Britain had no diplomatic relations 
with it, was to confound the distinction between the recognition of 
insurgents as belligerents and their recognition as having established their 
independence. For an analogous reason no difference in British liability 
arose from the fact that the Florida^ before she made any captures, had 
entered the Confederate port of Mobile and there received her commis- 
sion. A belligerent body from which redress could not be sought could 
not interpose its flag as a defence. 
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The blockade, now strictly enforced, caused a cotton famine in 
Lancashire which plunged the operatives into severe distress ; but they 
bore it nobly to the end of the War, for what they perceived to be the 
cause of freedom. Neither by them nor by any influential member of 
either House of Parliament was countenance ever given to any proposal 
for recognising the Confederate States or interfering in their behalf. In 
November, 186^, when the Emperor of the French was invading Mexico 
with the avowed purpose of overthrowing her actual Republican govern- 
ment, he propos^ that France, Russia, and Great Britain should join 
in recommending to the United and Confederate States an armistice for 
six months, during which the terms of a lasting pacification might be 
discussed. Great Britain refused, and the proposal was abortive. But 
the maritime commerce of the United Stales was seriously damaged by 
the exploits of the Confederate cruisers, all the more because the blockade 
prevented them from bringing in their captures for adjudication and 
they consequently burnt them at sea, which multiplied the captures they 
were able to make and gave them a more odious appearance. This again 
maintained at the highest point the popular opinion in the United 
States as to the claims justly to be made against Great Britain. 

In favour of Seward it must be recorded, first, that from the 
beginning he looked to arbitration as a means of settlement. Adams, 
the United States minister in London, wrote to hiarl Russell on October 
23, 1863 : I am directeil to say that tliere is no fair and equitable form 
of conventional arbitrament or reference to which they [the United 
States] will not be willing to submit.'’ Earl Russell rejected the idea, 
but by 1866 British opinion on the point had changed. Secondly, 
notwitlistanding some vague references in the correspondence to redr^ 
for national as well as private injuries, the convention which, under 
Sewards direction, Reverdy Johnson, Adams’ successor as minister, 
signed with Lord Clai^eiidon on January 14, 1869, did not provide for 
national injuries, but for a joint commission before which the private 
sufferers from the Alabama and her consorts might have claimed against 
Great Britain. The Senate of the United States rejected the Johnson- 
Clarendon Convention by a majority of 44 to 1 after a very inflammatory 
speech by Sumner, in which the claim for damages for national injuries 
was insisted on. As Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations Sumner was consulted by Fish in the course of the further 
negotiations to be mentioned, and replied with a dennind for Canada 
and the West Indies. “The withdrawal,” he wrote, “ of the British flag 
cannot be abandoned as a condition or preliminary of such a settlement 
as is now proposed. To make the settlement complete the withdiawal 
should be from this hemisphere, including provinces and islands.” 

Fish, who became Secretory of State on the entrance into office 
of President Grant in 1869, was thus faced by a task of no common 
difficulty. If the treaty which was to secure peace between the two 
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gi’cat nations was to be accepted by the United States, it was certain 
that it must not distinctly exclude from arbitration the national, or as 
they were also called the indirect, claims. If it was to be accepted by 
Gi'eat Britain, it must not distinctly include them among the subjects 
submitted for decision. Add to this that Fish was so far from 
believing in the indirect claims which he had in some measure to support, 
that he wished them to be adjudicated upon in order that the adverse 
decision of the aibilrators might protect the United States against 
claims of that nature in the future. Commissioners on both sides met at 
Washington and concluded the treaty of May 8, 1871, which dealt with 
other questions also, but expressed “ the regret felt by Her Majesty’s 
Government for the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the Alahavm 
and other vessels from British ports, and for the depredations committed 
by those vessels.’’ It went on to refer “the Alabama claims” to five 
arbitrators who should meet at Geneva, in language which the respective 
sets of commissioners believed on the one side to exclude and on the 
other to include the indirect claims. Tlie proceedings under the refer- 
ence were commenced; and, when it was found that the printed case 
submitted by the United States included those claims, the hidden 
difference broke out. The arbitrators declared that, without expressing 
an opinion on the interpretation of the treaty, they were of opinion 
that the indirect claims were not a good foundation for an award of 
damages between nations. The proceedings were then resumed on the 
direct claims only, and ended, on September 14, 1872, in an award of 
$15,500,000 against Great Britain. 

The Geneva arbitration was rendered possible by the insertion in 
the Treaty of Washington of three rules by which Great Britain 
agreed that it should be governed, while declaring that she could not 
assent to them as having been principles of international law in force at 
the time when the claims arose ; and it was further provided that the 
contracting parties should observe those rules as between themselves in 
future. This was widely regarded in Great Brittain as a serious conces- 
sion ; but it is believed that there is now no important authority in any 
country who regards the three rules as having been substantially novel, 
or as making any excessive demand on neutrals. 

To complete this view of the principal foreign relations of the 
United States during the Civil War, it is only necessary to say that, 
while that war continued, their Government maintained an attitude of 
reserve with regard to the French intervention in Mexico, but that in 
1865 it addressed France in terms which have been correctly sum- 
marised by Frederic Bancroft as “withdraw or fight.” Dates for the 
return of the French army to Europe were arranged between tlie two 
Governments ; and the French finally withdrew in 1867. 



CHAPTER III. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The elections of 1868 on the extended franchise gave the Liberal 
party the substantial majority of 112. Disraeli resigned on December 2 
and Gladstone accepted the invitation to form a Ministry. The most 
noteworthy members of his Cabinet were Edward Cardwell, who was 
Secretary for War, a clear-headed and capable administrator; Lord 
Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, a Whig aristocrat, well suited by his 
genial character and charming manner for diplomatic intercourse, by his 
industry, skill, and experience for the conduct of foreign affairs, and 
described by Gladstone as the only living British statesman whose name 
carried any influence in the councils of Europe; Robert Lowe, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose ability was marred by defect of 
sympathy, narrowness of view, an unfortunate acidity of speech, and 
excess of cleverness ; and Lord Granville, Colonial Secretary, whose 
dexterity and tact in the management of his equals stood him in good 
stead as leader in the House of Lords. The Ministry also comprised 
two orators of mark, John Bright, and the Duke of Argyll ; and men of 
such varied and conspicuous talents and qualities as Lord Hartington, 
Lord Dufterin, and Goschen. William Edward Forster, as Vice-President 
of the Council, hod the chief responsibility for educational policy without 
a seat in the Cabinet. 

Though he had reached his sixtieth year, the leader was in the prime 
of life and vigour. Earnest and sincere beyond question, he had enor- 
mous industry and driving force. The revolts which his imperious 
methods occasioned he was generally able to quell by virtue of his domi- 
nant personality. But, absorbed as he was at all times in the details of 
the political conflict, sensitive to the movements of feeling among his 
own supporters, subtle and elusive in thought and language, his career 
and policy bear an opportunist stamp, which is singular in one so 
sincere. His actions and efforts seem always governed by the immediate 
need rather than by far-sighted purpose; in foreign complications, by 
the desire to avoid the necessity of intervention, a policy which often 
failed to achieve its end; in home policy, by the wish to maintain or 
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restore his majority, to carry through the measure of the moment, now 
leaning upon one section of the community, and now upon another. 
Those manifestations may have been due in part to the exigencies of 
parliamentary government ; at any rate, no simple formula can be 
filmed to explain the details of his conduct ; but, in this, the first 
Parliament which he led, some unity is supplied by the trend of 
public events, and the task which was set to him. The forces of eman- 
cipatory Liberalism had gathered once more. Restrictions on individual 
liberty still remained which could without danger be removed ; needless 
privileges were in existence which could be abolished ; expenditure could 
be reduced, and the burden of taxation readjusted. At the same time 
the Liberal watchword of Liberty did not satisfy all the needs of the 
situation ; the necessity for constiuctive social legislation, especially in 
education, was beginning to be felt ; and the insistent problem of Irish 
discontent called for solution. 

Gladstone on his accession to power attributed to himself the task 
of pacif 3 dng Ireland. He cannot, at that time, have understood the 
difiiculties of this enterprise; but he pursued it to the end with 
unwavering devotion. It is characteristic of him that he should have 
seen in the position of the Irish Church the vital point of grievance; 
it is natural that the principles which he represented should have 
mrried him to assault this stronghold of illogical privilege. All his own 
resources, those of his party, and those of the Crown, were devoted to 
this end, and the Bill was successfully pressed through. More will be 
said of this measure and its consequences in a later chapter. 

No sooner had this question been settled than the more fundamental 
question of Irish land tenure came in sight. Bright’s heroic remedy of 
land purchase and the creation of an Irish peasant proprietary, though 
it was afterwards adopted by a Conservative Government, was no doubt 
politically impracticable at that time. Gladstone himself was in principle 
averse from interference with freedom of contract ; some of his colleagues 
were even more strictly wedded to the principles of free competition ; and 
the resulting Irish Lmid Act (1870), fought through by Gladstone with 
little help from his chief subordinates, while recognising in effect the part- 
ownership of the Irish tenant, only touched the fringe of the subject, and 
left the main problems unsolved. Ireland was not pacified, and two 
Coercion Acts (1870 and 1871) were necessary. 

The two greatest administrative measures of Gladstone’s first Ministry 
owed little to its chief. The need of better provision for elementary 
education was universally acknowledged ; and the task of supplying this 
need was entrusted to Forster. It was reckoned that at the time there 
were 4,800,000 children who ought to have been at school. Of these, 
about 1,800,000 were receiving education in schools established by 
voluntary effort, inspected by Government, and receiving government 
grants to supplement the school fees and private subscriptions. The 
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main body of these schools were Church of Exigland schools. About 
another million of children were attending private schools which received 
no grant and underwent no inspection. 

Gladstone himself believed, on the one hand, in the integrity of 
religious education”; he held that the religious instruction imparted 
in the schools should be the exposition of a definite and coherent system 
of beliefs, not the attenuated common residue that might remain after 
conflicting creeds had been pruned of their divergent elements ; on the 
other hand, he stood for liberty of conscience, which in his opinion could 
be reconciled with the rights of the majority by allowing elective bodies 
to prescribe the form of religious instruction, and permitting individuals 
to withdraw their children from any religious instruction which offended 
their principles. Yet the measure that waa adopted divided the king- 
dom of England and Wales, almost at haphazard, into two cat^ories of 
districts, the schools into two classes of schools. In the one set of schools 
integrity of religious instruction was maintained, but popular control of 
religious instruction was excluded, and each school was open to the 
integral religious instruction of one denomination only. In the other set 
of schools popular control was fettered and the integrity of religious 
instruction rendered impossible by tlie ‘‘ Cowper-Temple clause,” pro- 
viding that no religious catechism or religious formulary distinctive of 
any particular denomination should be taught. It was left at the option 
of the School Boards to teach no religion ; they were not pennitt^ to 
teach any in its integrity. Gladstone denounced one of the most striking 
features of his own Act when he spoke (1870) of the ‘‘ popular imposture 
of undenominational instruction ” ; and, in fact, the Act for which he was 
responsible maintained only one of his principles, that embodied in the 
provision that any parent should be at liberty to withdraw his child from 
the religious instruction provided. The system established by the Act 
of 1870 will receive further attention elsewhere ; it will be sufficient here 
to note that the Act satisfied nobody, least of all the Birmingham League, 
which had advocated universal gratuitous, compulsory, and secular educa- 
tion, and the Nonconformists, who resented the favourable treatment 
conceded to the ** Voluntary” Church of England schools. The Education 
Act for Scotland passed in 1872 created there a universal system of 
School Boards and left the question of religious instruction to the 
Boards. In Scotland this solution presented little difficulty, as the Shorter 
Catechism was common ground for the great majority of the people. 

The other great measure of Gladstone’s first Ministry — the reform of 
the Army — was due to the energy and administrative ability of Cardwell. 
The first step was to subordinate the office of Commander-in-chief to 
the Secretary of State for War. This reform was successfully carried out, 
though the relics of the old dual authority persisted until the abolition 
of the office and the establishment of the Army Council in 1904. The 
next step was to establish an effective reserve. The British army had 
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hitherto been a long-service army, with practically no reserve except the 
militia. Cardwell (1870) introduced shoH service, normally six years 
with the colours and six in the reserve, though the period with the 
colours could be prolonged or shortened at the discretion of the authori- 
ties. He also introduced the system of linked battalions, the battalions 
of the infantry being grouped in pairs, one stationed at home to be used 
for recruiting and training, the other to serve abroad, drawing its drafts 
from the home battalion. This system was fairly well adapted to provide 
the necessary garrisons for India and the empire in time of peace, and 
to supply expeditionary forces on a moderate scale ; it made, however, 
insufficient provision for home defence, and was inadequate for the pos- 
sible and even for the actual needs of foreign service. Soon afterwards 
(187^) the army was reorganised on a territorial basis, the militia and 
volunteers being grouped with the regular forces and bi'ought under the 
same control. The change, liowever, which excited most public notice was 
the abolition of the system by which officers on retirement or resignation 
received payment from those who benefited by the resulting promotion. 
The Bill framed for this purpose was hung up by the Lords in 1871, 
and the measure was then carried out by a Royal Warrant, abolishing 
the system of purchase. The Lords were thus forced to pass the Bill, in 
order to secure compensation for those who suff*ered by tlie reform. 

One of the most important measures of this Ministry, and, inci- 
dentally, one of the most effective blows at privilege, was an adminis- 
trative measure carried out by royal prerogative. The Order in Council 
of June 4, 1870, established the pidnciple of open competitive exami- 
nation for filling ordinary posts in the Civil Service. Posts in the 
Indian Civil Service had for about seventeen years been fiUed in this 
way ; but the Home Service had since 1855 been recruited by limited 
competitions among nominated candidates, conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission, established in that year. The new Order was 
speedily adopted by almost all the chief Departments — the Foreign Office 
remaining a notable exception. In spite of theoretical and practical 
objections which can be raised, the system of open competition has 
worked well, and has freed the public service from all suspicion of 
jobbery in connexion with such appointments. Many places, especially 
among those for which technical or professional training is required, are 
still filled by limited competition among selected candidates, and a very 
large number of minor posts by the nomination of Heads of Depart- 
ments, subject to a qualifying examination as to age, health, character, 
and educational qualifications; but the ordinary clerical and administrative 
staff*, higher and lower, male and female, is now almost exclusively 
recruited by various types of open competition ; and the Order in 
Council of 1870 has stood the test of time. 

Other measures directed towards the removal of i*estrictions and 
privileges were the Ballot Act of 187S, which opened the way for the 
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exercise of political pressure by the peasants of Ireland, the alxilitioa 
of religious tests for degrees, fellowships, and offices in the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge ( 1871 ), the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act of 1851 , which prohibited the assumption of territorial titles by 
prelates of the Roman Catholic Church invested with spiritual authority 
in England, and the Trades Unions Act ( 1871 ), which, while giving 
to those bodies protection against the embezzlement of their funds, 
strengthened the laws against ‘‘picketing,’’ The establishment of the 
Local Government Board to control the administration of the Poor Law 
and other municipal functions ( 1871 ), and the Judicature Act of 1873 
— which was intended to fuse the Chancery, the three Common Law 
Courts, and the Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce Courts, together with 
the intermediate Courts of Appeal, into one Supreme Court of Judicatui*e 
consisting of a High Court of Justice and a Court of Appeal — were 
important administrative and constructive reforms which deserve to 
be set to the credit of this remarkable Ministry. Lord Selborne, the 
Lord Chancellor, was anxious, in the interests of simplicity, to abolish 
the fui-ther appeal from the Court of Appeal to the House of Lords, and 
the Bill passed in this form ; but in 1876 , when the whole question of 
appeals had to be taken up not only for England but also for Scotland 
and Ireland, professional opinion proved too strong for Lord Cairns, 
and the House of Lords was reconstituted as a second and final Court 
of Appeal. It may further be noted that a Licensing Bill for public- 
houses was introduced in 1871 , which would within ten years have 
brought the whole value of the licenses to the ci-edit of the community, 
and have reduced the number of licensed houses in conformity with 
the needs and desires of the locality. But, on the one hand, the tem- 
perance party were not satisfied and, on the other, the interests attacked 
were too strong; and the Bill was in consecpience withdrawn. 

Gladstone did not become Chancellor of the Exchequer until 1873 ; 
but his influence was powerfully exercised in tlie interests of economy. 
Although large sums had to be supplied as compensation for the abolish^ 
system of purchase in the army, for the increased cost of education, and 
for the Alabama claims, the expenditure was kept within narrow bounds; 
and the prosperity of the country was such that in every year of the 
Administration there was a substantial surplus — amounting in the year 
1869-70 to six and a half millions, and in 1873-4 to nearly six — 
althougli considerable remissions of taxation wei’e made from time to 
time, and in particular the last impost of a shilling a quarter on imported 
wheat was removed. Measured by later standards, the votes for the 
army and navy were chary ; but they were fortunately not proved in- 
sufficient for ^e actual needs of the country. 

The principal foreign questions in which the country was concerned 
during this Administration were the Franco-German War and the 
Alabama controversy with the United States. Tlie origin and course of 
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the Fmnco-German War have been fiiUy set forth in a previous volume. 
Just before its outbreak Lord Clarendon had died, and Lord Granville 
had succeeded him at the Foreign Office. It is doubtful whether the 
utmost resolution, vigour, and despatch could have done anything to 
prevent the collision for which both countries had been preparing, and 
which Bismarck was determined to hasten; Lord Granville was not 
disposed to take a strong line, and, in the result, Great Britain’s neutrality, 
though scrupulously maintained, was regarded by both Powers as un- 
friendly. The one decisive action taken by Great Britain was to recognise 
her individual responsibility for the maintenance of the integrity and 
neutrality of Belgian territory. This guarantee, though it proved to be 
inexpensive and effective, was not free from apparent risk, and deserves 
to be reckoned to the credit of an Administration which was not often 
willing to take such risks. 

As an outcome of this War, the Russicui Government denounced 
(October 81, 1870) the clauses of the Treaty of Paris (1856) which 
forbade Russia to build or maintain ships of war in the Black Sea. The 
point was probably not worth fighting about, and in any case Great 
Britain did not intend to fight ; but by judicious hints of possible war 
Lord Odo Russell persuaded Bismarck to propose a Conference of the 
Powers in London, which solemnly proclaimed the sanctity of treaties, 
and erased the obnoxious clauses of the Treaty in question. Great Britain 
obtained, however, an advantage in the new provision which permitted 
the Sultan to allow the war-vessels of friendly Powers to enter the 
Black Sea in time of peace in order to maintain the Treaty of 1856. 

The Alabama question is dealt with in a preceding chapter of this 
volume, and also, from another point of view, in a later chapter. The 
depredations of the Alabama and other vessels had formed the cardinal 
point of an undefined series of grievances which had been cherished by 
the United States against this countiy ever since the end of the great 
Civil War. The concessions of Gladstone’s Government in this matter 
were on the liberal side ; but there is now little difference of opinion 
as to the blameworthy neglect of the British authorities, and the price 
(JP3,200,000) paid for reconciliation was moderate compared with the 
danger of prolonged friction and ill-will. The Foreign Enlistment Act 
(1870) had already made provision to prevent another Alahama from 
being built and sent forth under similar circumstances. Shortly after- 
wards, the arbitration of the German Emperor, arranged for by the 
Treaty of Washington, May, 1871, awarded the island of San Juan off 
Vancouver to the United States. 

The foreign policy of Gladstone’s Government, although it was 
probably judicious, did not add to its popularity with the nation. The 
feverish energy of legislation harassed vested interests and fatigued the 
people. The subtlety of Gladstone’s mind had involved him in several 
tortuous transactions, innocent in themselves, but open to hostile com- 
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meni The abolition of purchase by Boyal Warrant, the formal appoint- 
ment of Sir Robert Collier, Attorney-General, to a Judgeship in order 
to confer upon him the qualification required by law for elevation to 
one of the paid posts on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
the nomination of a Cambridge man to fill a living in the gift of the 
Crown which was reserved for members of the Oxford House of Convo- 
cation, in which he was incorporated for the purpose — these were all 
ingenious moves, harmless in intention, but unacceptable to the British 
mind. In 1873, it became apparent that Gladstone’s ascendancy was 
waning. A Bill was prepared for establishing a University in Ireland, to 
include Trinity College, Dublin, the unsectarian Colleges of Belfast and 
Cork, and the Roman Catholic University, without university chairs 
of theology, philosophy, or history, and with ‘‘gagging” clauses to 
prevent university teachers from offending the prejudices of any section 
of their classes. So bad a Bill seems to indicate some temporary failure 
in the attention or the judgment of the overworked Prime Minister, 
who was directly responsible. It was thrown out on the second reading 
by a majority of three (March, 1873). Gladstone handed in his re- 
signation ; but Disraeli refused to take office. He preferred to wait upon 
the flowing tide of public opinion, and Gladstone consented to remain 
in power. Another unfortunate transaction came to Disraeli’s aid. In 
July, it became known that Post Office funds to the amount of riP800,000 
had been diverted from the Consolidated Fund, to which they belonged, 
to the expenses of telegraphic construction. Of the three responsible 
officials, the Postmaster-General, Monsell, was retired with a peerage, 
Lowe was transferred from the Exchequer to the Home Office, and 
Ayrton was removed from the Office of Works to become Judge- Advocate- 
General. Though there was no suspicion of malversation, the irregularity 
was flagrant, and the Liberal Government lost heavily in prestige, 

Gladstone himself assumed the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
vacated by Lowe (August, 1873), The question was afterwards raised 
whether he had not thereby exposed himself to the inconvenient necessity 
of seeking reelection. It was a nice constitutional point, and, so far as in 
him lay, Gladstone decided it in his own favour. But his decision was not 
final or conclusive, and it may be that the prospect of further trouble con- 
tributed to hasten his lesolution to dissolve. There were, however, other 
and weightier reasons. In the discussion of tlie estimates which normally 
takes place towards the end of the civil year, Gladstone, as Chancellor, 
pressed substantial reductions upon Caidwell for the army and Goschen 
for the navy. These Ministers offered resistance, and Gladstone deter- 
mined to appeal to the country on a policy of reduced expenditure and 
the abolition of the Income Tax. This resolution, once adopted, was 
speedily carried into effect and announced on January 24, 1874, to the 
nation. Hopes were also held out of some relief of local taxation, and 
of the grant of tlie francliise to agricultural labourers. 
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At the General Election which followed Disraeli obtained a majority 
of 50 over Irish Home Rulers and Liberals combined, and quickly formed 
his Ministry (February, 1874). The most noteworthy of his colleagues 
were Lord Derby at the Foreign Office, whose cautious temperament ill 
accorded with the spirit of his friend and chief; Lord Carnarvon, Colonial 
Secretary, who also failed to follow his leader when it came to vigorous 
action; Lord Salisbury at the India Office, at one time a relentless 
critic, later the faithful ally, of Disraeli ; Lord Cairns, his Lord Chan- 
cellor, and a great lawyer; Sir Stafford Northcote, a capable administrator 
trained in Gladstone'^s school, who was made Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and Richard Assheton Cross, Home Secretary, who was responsible for 
some excellent legislation. 

The new Prime Minister was a singular contrast to his predecessor, 
and all the better suited to the existing temper of the nation. Gladstone 
was earnest and devoid of humour; Disraeli was ironical and imaginative. 
Gladstone looked on government mainly from the Treasury point of view; 
Disraeli had a vivid sense of the romantic aspects of the British imperial 
position. Gladstone was a High Churchman and the leader of Non- 
conformists ; Disraeli was a Jew, and the champion of moderate 
evangelical churchmen. Gladstone began life as a 'I\)ry, and was 
driven by his irrepressible energy into the reforming party; Disraeli 
began life with vague visions of extensive social reform and made his 
first mark in politics by supporting the Chartist petition (1839); he 
became a Conservative because the things he most cared for were 
valued by the Conservative party. Gladstone made more impression in 
his generation; Disraeli had a shorter lease of power, but bequeathed 
a tradition and a policy. Gladstone found a .strong party and ruined 
it for twenty years from 1886 ; Disraeli found a weak party and nursed 
it into strength. 

The parties of which Gladstone and Disraeli were the chiefs were 
linked by continuous historical succession with the two great sections 
or factions of the aristocracy, or hereditary oligarchy, which ruled Great 
Britain in the eighteenth century. But each had been transformed by 
national changes since the Reform Bill. The Whigs had become Liberals, 
the Tories had become Conservatives. The Liberal party had absorbed 
part of the principles of the French Revolution. They stood now for 
individual liberty, laying especial stress on freedom of trade, freedom of 
contract, and freedom of competition. They had set themselves to break 
down the rule of the landowner and the Church, to shake off the fetters 
of Protection, and to establish equality before the law. Their acceptance 
of egalitarian principles led them to adopt democratic ideals, to advocate 
extension of the suffrage, and the emancipation of the working classes. 
Such principles, though not revolutionary, are to some extent disruptive 
in their tendency ; and their adoption by the Liberals had forced the 
Tory party to range themselves in defence of the existing order of things. 
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Tliey professed to stand for the Crown, the Church, and the Constitution* 
They were compelled by the irresistible trend of events to accept demo- 
cratic principles and to carry out democratic reforms. They preferred, in 
fact, to carry out such reforms themselves, in order that the safeguards 
which they considered necessary might be respected. Democratic prin- 
ciples having been adopted, both parties made it their object to redress 
grievances ; but the Conservatives showed a natural predisposition to 
redress those grievances which arose from excessive freedom of competi- 
tion, the Liberals were more anxious to redress those which were the 
result of hereditary or customary privilege. ITie harmony of the State 
consists in the equilibrium between the two opposing forces of liberty and 
order. The Liberals laid more stress upon liberty, the Conservatives 
attached more importance to order and established authority. 

Another, but obscurer, element in party psychology is the influence 
of nationality on political feeling. Wales and Cornwall have throughout 
the period shown a large preponderance in favour of the Liberal cause. 
Scotland is by fundamental preference Liberal, though, in 1900, the 
influence of the Boer War, coupled with aversion from Irish Home Rule, 
brought about the election of a small Unionist majority. In Wales and 
Cornwall this result is partly due to Nonconformity ; and in Scotland 
difference of religion has its political bearing. But, so far as the 
Celtic portions of Great Britain are concerned, their persistent 
Liberalism may also indicate some obscure racial bias. In Ireland, 
where racial hostility is conscious and undisguised, it has led, not to 
Liberalism, but to a loose and intermittent alliance with the Liberal 
party. 

In foreign affairs the Liberals were led by instinct to avoid all avoid- 
able complications. Palmerston and Russell, indeed, as representing the 
old Whig tradition, were active in supporting the cause of foreign nations 
seeking emancipation, and Gladstone himself, when not in office, was easily 
caiTied away by such enthusiasms. But a vigorous foreign policy imposes 
sacrifices on the individual, and thus tends to the diminution of liberty; 
hence Gladstone and Granville, when in power, instinctively shrank from 
measures which might enhance the burden of taxation, and require the 
increase of armaments. The Conservatives, on the other hand, who stood 
for the solidarity of the State, took pleasure in actions which manifested 
forth its splendour and greatness ; moved by tlie subtle and unconscious 
influence of the principles which they held, tliey appealed rather to the 
pride than to the pocket of the democracy. Both parties have to some 
extent modified their principles since the time of Gladstone and Disraeli, 
and both will no doubt modify them furtlier ; but developments up to 
the present have followed similar lines, for protective duties tend to 
increase the solidarity of the State and to diminish individual liberty, 
while property under existing conditions is in the main a form of heredi- 
tary privilege which IJberal legislation may consistently aim at curtailing, 
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as by Irish Land Acts, differential death-duties, differential income-tax, 
and Licensing Bills. 

During iie Gladstonian Ministry the chief spectacular interest of 
politics had been the prolonged duel between the protagonists of the 
two parties. It was the more regretted that in the new Parliament 
Gladstone, from the first, took little active part and eventually, in 1876, 
formally resigned the leadership of the Opposition. Lord Hartington 
was selected to lead the Liberals in the House of Commons — a duty which 
he performed with conspicuous self-sacrifice under great difficulties, for 
although Gladstone declined to lead he did not abstain from interference, 
and when he interfered he carried a large fraction of his party with him. 
In spite of all efforts to persuade Gladstone either to lead or to refrain 
from embarrassing his colleagues, this state of affairs continued to the end 
of this Parliament and in great measure paralysed the Opposition. On 
national questions Lord Hartington and Gladstone were seldom in com- 
plete accord. Outside the House Gladstone was an unequalled force, 
and inside the House his action, untrammelled as it was by any official 
responsibility, found many sympathetic supporters. The position of the 
official Leader was almost intolerable. 

Effective criticism was thus in large measure suspended, and Disraeli 
was left the more free to pursue his enterprising policy abroad. His first 
bold and imaginative stroke was the purchase, in November, 1876, of the 
Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal for four millions sterling. This trans- 
action was prompted by the desire to acquire a substantial, almost a 
controlling, interest in the British highway to the East ; but it has since 
been also justified by financial success. In 1876, after the impressive 
visit of the Prince of Wales to India and as a pari of the same policy, 
a Bill was passed enabling the Queen to assume the title of Empress of 
India, under which style she was solemnly proclaimed in the chief cities 
of India on the first day of the following year. But these were only 
minor manifestations of the new spirit inspiring British action. In 
1876 the Eastern Question became acute through a rising in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina; in 1876 Servia took up arms; and Great Britain, while 
declining to support Turkey in any enormity she might commit, declined 
also to associate herself with the other Great Powers in armed interven- 
tion to force a cessation of the conflict. Massacres in Bulgaria followed, 
and Gladstone, making himself the champion of the oppressed nationali- 
ties, aroused a somewhat deceptive enthusiasm by his pamphlets and 
speeches. Russia, perhaps encouraged by Gladstone’s agitation and 
its reception, certainly not deterred by Derby’s attitude of reserve, or 
by Disraeli’s clear intimation of warlike possibilities (November 9, 1876), 
declared war on Turkey (April 24, 1877). The War proceeded with 
various fortune until the fall of Plevna (December 10, 1877), while 
Great Britain maintained a watchful attitude, and Gladstone pressed 
the anti-Turkish agitation. But, on the news that the Russians were 
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advancing on Constantinople, popular sentiment against the ^‘unspeakable 
Turk was overwhelmed by the conviction (whether due to reason or 
passion) that Constantinople at least mast be saved, and Disraeli (since 
August, 1876, Earl of Beaconsfield) found in the popular will the support 
he needed for energetic action. The British fleet was sent to Const^ti- 
nople (February, 1878). It is believed that Beaconsfield favoured even 
more decisive measures, but was outvoted in his Cabinet. It is certain 
that, when he called out the Reserves to support his demand that the 
whole Treaty of San Stefano should be unreservedly submitted to a 
European Congress, Lord Derby finally resigned, Lord Carnarvon having 
left the Ministry at an earlier stage. But the country was now behind 
the Prime Minister, and experienced a pleasurable thrill when he 
reminded his fellow-citizens of their imperial resources by transporting 
7000 Indian troops to Malta. In the consciousness of popular support, 
he pressed the Russian Government hard, and came to an agreement 
(May 80) by which the principal questions at issue were decided in 
accordance with British wishes. 

The Congress at Berlin which followed was not without importance, 
although substantial agreement had been reached. There was still a chance 
of reversing the diplomatic victory. But Beaconsfield, ably supported by 
Lord Salisbury, maintained the advantage he had gained, and returned 
to England fairly justified in his proud boast of “ Peace with Honour."^ 
A convention with Turkey had already been made public which bound 
Great Britain to defend the Sultana’s Asiatic possessions by force of arms, 
and pledged the Sultan to introduce suitable reforms. In return, the 
island of Cyprus was handed over on a perpetual lease to British adminis- 
tration. This was the greatest moment of Beaconsfield’s life, and it is 
probable that, if he had dissolved Parliament at this time, he would have 
been returned with a substantial majority. 

But a doubt may still arise whether the results achieved were worth 
the risks. On the one hand, it may be said that an access of territory 
was conceded to Bulgaria in 1885, and British interests have not in 
consequence suffered ; that Batum has not in fact remained a free, un- 
fortified port; that Great Britain has never been called upon to defend the 
Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, and that it is not clear how she could defend 
them if called upon ; that Cyprus is of little value or importance to us ; 
that the late Sultan paid no attention to repeated exhortations addressed 
to him by British Ministers ; and, finally, tliat, although we could rely 
upon Austrian support so far as European questions wei-e concerned, had 
we been forced to take up arms in defence of Turkey’s Asiatic frontier, 
we should have stood alone and in a perilous position. Great Britain 
was not, in fact, ready for war, and a few thousand Indian troops, 
more or less, would not have enabled us to face the victorious Russicui 
army, however exhausted. Yet we wrung from the Russians a good 
deal moi'e than we could have forced them to concede. Our military 
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weakness, if accepted as a ground for inaction, would have prevented 
us from raising an effective protest against the occupation of 
Constantinople. And it is impossible to say that, if a bold front had 
not been shown, the Russians would have stopped short of Constantinople, 
and, holding Stamboul, that they would have contented themselves with 
a big Bulgaria.” Constantinople was not only saved for the moment, 
but has been, until quite recently, more secure than it was before the 
Russo-Turkish War. Some may be inclined to deny that Great Britmn 
has any vital interest in preserving the rule of the Turks in Constanti- 
nople. But, if this be granted, the intervention wets necessary, and the 
subsequent procedure was skilfully carried out. 

The greatest drawback to the course of action pursued was that it 
earned for Great Britain the persistent enmity of Russia during nearly 
thirty years. She has felt it in Egypt, in Afghanistan, in Tibet, in Persia, 
in China, and in every dispute with a third party for a complete generation. 
It has been an inconvenience, and Beaconsfield himself probably paid the 
heaviest part of the price, for the Afghan War was partly due to Russian 
hostility and had as much to do with his fall as any other single incident. 
It has been an inconvenience, and might have been a serious danger. 
But these perils have now passed, and it may be tliat Beaconsfield 
correctly estimated all the risks and decided rather to face them thain to 
accept the alternative. 

The remainder of his career was less fortunate. Lord Northbrook 
had resigned the Governor-Generalship of India in 1876, and Lord 
Lytton, a highly accomplished diplomatist, was appointed to succeed 
him. He was soon called upon to face an arduous problem. Tliere 
had been difficulties since 1873 with the Amir of Afghanistan, and, 
shortly after Lord Lytton’s accession to office, the proposal was made 
and refused that the Amir should accept a British representative to 
reside at Herat, or elsewhere, according to convenience. In July, 1878, 
however, shortly after the Congress of Berlin had concluded its sessions, 
a Russian envoy was received at Kabul, and the Government decided 
to force upon the Amir the reception of a British envoy. Major 
Cavagnari was sent, but was stopped in the Khaibar by Afghan troops. 
Lord Lytton prevailed on the home Government to persevere, and war 
began in the winter 1878-9. The course of this War is described in a 
later chapter ; in the result Abdurrahman Khan was set up as Amir ; 
but the conclusion of the settlement was left to another Government 
and another Viceroy; for on the accession of Gladstone to power in 
1880 Lord Lytton resigned. 

The original proposal to press upon the Amir a British resident was 
probably a mistake ; if it had not been made, it is doubtful whether 
Russian overtures would have been entertained. But, after a Russian 
envoy had been received, the other consequences were apparently inevit- 
able. The War was on the whole advantageous to Great Britain, for 
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Abdurrahman proved a strong ruler and maintained up to his death 
a perfectly correct attitude. But it was not popular; the Cavagnari 
disaster filled Englishmen with dismay; and the prestige of the Beacons* 
field Administration was shaken. 

The annexation of the Transvaal in 1877 was made by Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone, probably in the erroneous belief that annexation was 
desired. The Transvaal Republic was in fact impotent and penniless 
and in grave danger from the Zulus; and it was not unnatural to 
suppose that they would welcome the powerful protection of Great 
Britain. But in 1879 the British Government decided to crush the 
Zulus. After Ulundi (July, 1879) the Boers were left free from danger 
and enabled to challenge their would-be protector with success in 
1880, But, meanwhile, the massacre of a British force by Zulus at 
Isandhlwana (January ^2, 1879) had dealt another blow to Beaconsfield’s 
Government, which was responsible for the blunders of Shepstone and 
Chelmsford and for the policy of Bartle Frere. l^ese misfortunes 
shook the prestige of an Administration and a leader who relied so much 
upon successful conduct of Imperial affairs; and Gladstone’s electoral 
campaign in Midlothian, initiated in the autumn of 1879, impressed 
upon the country in the most effective manner every charge which could 
be brought against the discredited Ministry. 

Their output of domestic legislation had, however, on the whole 
been creditable. They had had to reckon with a period of bad trade, 
succeeding the excessive inflation of 1873. Nevertheless, the financial 
administration of Sir Stafford Northcote had been sound, and the 
establishment of the new Sinking Fund in 1875 was a wise and ingenious 
measure, niie principle was laid down that the charge for the public 
debt should be fixed at 000,000 a year, and that the balance of this 
sum after payment of interest should go to reduction of debt which would 
thus, if the principle was maintained, be diminished by a continually 
increasing proportion. In the session of 1874*, a Public Health Act, an 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, an Act for the protection of the improvements 
of agricultural tenants, and an Act defining picketing and conspiracy in a 
manner more favourable to the Trade Unions, were passed. In the follow- 
ing year, the Plimsoll Act for the protection of merchant seamen became 
law. In 1876, the Education Act was amended and the principle of 
compulsory elementary education was recognised. In 1877, the prisons 
of tlie United Kingdom were by a salutary measure transferred from the 
administration of local authorities to that of the central Government. 
In addition, Acts for the prevention of pollution of rivers and to 
regulate the vivisection of animals were placed on the statute book. 
The Conservative party seemed to be in possession of the doctrine 
that their legitimate legislative function is to initiate and cany out 
useful, if not heroic, measures of social reform. Disraeli put forward 
the motto: Sanitcut saniiatum^ omnia sanitets. But in that year and 
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subsequent years the record of legislation fell off, mainly owing to the 
adoption of a policy of deliberate obstruction by Parnell and some of the 
Irish Home Rule members. The Public Worship Act of 1874, introduced 
to check ritualistic practices of doubtful legality in the Established Church, 
was ineffective for the purpose which it was intended to serve, and led 
to invidious prosecutions which did not further the intei’ests of the Church 
or of the Government. The Act establishing Commissions for the 
reform of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (1877) eventually 
bore fruit in a series of moderate and for the most part useful reforms. 
Finally, in 1879, a disastrous harvest revealed the fact that improved 
communications and Free Trade legislation had exposed British wheat- 
growers to effective foreign competition which they were unable to meet ; 
and a prolonged period of acute agricultural depression set in. The indus- 
trial and commercial depression that had begun about 1875 reached its 
lowest point. The formation of the Irish Land League in the autumn 
of 1879 confronted the Government with another danger the magnitude 
of which was not perhaps at once apparent. 

Under the cloud of disasters abroad, depression at home, and impo- 
tence in Parliament, Beaconsfield’s Administration met the constituencies 
in April, 1880, with little prospect of success. The election was fought 
principally on the question of foreign policy, and Gladstone’s denuncia- 
tions in Midlothian and elsewhere had a striking effect. The Liberals 
were returned to power with a majority of forty-one as against Con- 
servatives and Home Rulers combined. Beaconsfield in his manifesto to 
the people had drawn attention to the dangers of the Home Rule agitation 
and called upon all men “ of light and leading” to aid him in resisting it. 
Little heed was paid to his warning at the time ; but a solid phalanx of 
sixty-one Home Rulers now foreshadowed the difficulties that were to come. 

On Beaconsfield’s resignation the Queen sent for Lord Hartington, 
who advised her to the effect that Gladstone was the only possible Prime 
Minister. The veteran was summoned and accepted the task. Lord 
Granville became Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord Hartington accepted 
the India Office, Sir William Harcourt was Home Secre^ry, Forster 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and, under Radical pressure exercised by Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr Joseph Chamberlain was admitted to the Cabinet as 
President of the Board of Trade. One of the ablest of Liberal states- 
men, Gow'hen, was precluded from accepting office by his avei’sion from 
the declared policy of extending the county franchise. I^rd Lytton 
resigned and Lord Ripon was sent to take his place as Viceroy of India. 
Sir Bartle Frei’e was, however, retained in office, in spite of Radical 
attacks, in order that he might, if possible, carry out his scheme for South 
African federation. When it became clear that federation had no 
prospect of success, he was recalled (July). 

Indian affairs soon claimed the attention of the new Government. 
Abdurrahman had been recognised as Amir by Lord Lytton ; but Ayub 
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Khan, his rival, a son of the late Amir, was still in the field, and, 
on July 27, he inflicted a signal defeat on the British at Maiwand. 
Sir Frederick Roberts, marching from Kabul, relieved Kandahar at the 
beginning of September, and ended the war. The Cabinet decided to 
hand over Kandahar to Abdurrahman, and the Afghan question was 
settled for the time. This decision was made public early in 1881. 

During his Midlothian campaign, a report had reached Gladstone that 
the Emperor of Austria had expressed the hope that Beaconsfield might 
prove successful in the general election. Angered by the supposed 
impropriety, he launched into a vigorous attack on Austrian influence 
and policy. On succeeding to office, he found it necessary to withdraw 
language used at a time when he had no intention or expectation of 
returning to power. He oft*ered an apology which produced the desired 
effect; but the apology as well as the hasty utterance afforded scope 
for hostile criticism. Good relations with the Government of Vienna 
were the more necessary, since British endeavour was at once directed to 
the Balkan peninsula, where certain points connected with the Treaty of 
Berlin remained to be settled. Lay aid was recalled from Constantinople, 
and Goschen was sent on a special mission to adjust the frontier of 
Greece, to satisfy Montenegro, and to secure, if possible, better conditions 
for Armenia. Dulcigno was obtained for Montenegro by the mere pro- 
posal to occupy Smyrna ; the frontier of Greece was after negotiations 
rectified by the union of Thessaly and part of Epirus ; but for Armenia 
no substantial safeguards were procured. 

In Parliament a difficulty at once arose which Gladstone's authority 
was not sufficient to meet, Charles Bradlaugh, member for Northamp- 
ton, a declared atheist and Republican, claimed to decline the customary 
form of oath and to substitute a solemn affirmation as a preliminary to 
taking his seat. This claim having been rejected, he then demanded to 
be allowed to take the oath. On June 22, the House declared that he 
should neither affirm nor swear. At the following sitting he presented 
himself to take the oath, and was heard at the bar of the House. His 
request was rejected, and, refusing to withdraw, he was committed to 
the Clock Tower. In these proceedings the Prime Minister declined to 
exercise his functions as Leader of the House, and allowed Parliament 
to take its own course. But on July 1, he proposed a resolution, which 
was carried, that any Member should be aJlowed to make an affirma- 
tion, subject to the provisions of the existing law which were 
of doubtful interpretation. Bradlaugh then took his seat ; but in the 
following year the Court of Appeal declaimed that affirmation was illegal 
and the seat was in consequence vacated. He was then I'eelected, and 
excluded by the House; twice again reelectcnl and twice excluded 
in the same Parliament. In 1883, Gladstone brought forward an 
Affirmation Bill which he defended with more than his usual eloquence 
and conviction; but the Government was defeated by a majority of 
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three. It was left for the Parliament of 1885 to admit Bradlaugh to 
take the oath without question, and for another Parliament in 1888 to 
pass an Affirmation Bill moved by Bradlaugh himself. Bradlaugh lived 
to win the respect of the assembly which had repulsed him with scorn 
and hatred, and few will now deny that the course advocated by 
Gladstone was not less just than generous and statesmanlike. But he 
was unwilling to imperil his Government by taking a firm stand on the 
principles which he avowed. He thus weakened his authority, and 
exposed Parliament to a succession of unseemly brawls. Moreover, 
when defeated in 1883 on the government proposal dealing with the 
subject, he did not resign, which seems to show that at a still earlier 
sta^ he might without anxiety have taken the risk of defeat. 

Except for the difficulties with Bradlaugh the session of 1880 was 
uneventful. Gladstone repealed the Malt Tax, an old gi'ievance of the 
British farmer, and substituted a tax on beer. A new Education Act 
imposed on local authorities the duty of making school attendance uni- 
versally compulsory. A small advance was made in the direction of 
enforcing employers’ liability for accidents to workmen in their service. 
Agricultural tenants were permitted by the Ground Game Act to kill 
and take hares and rabbits on land in their occupation. The Burials 
Act removed a long-standing grievance of Nonconformists with regard 
to interments in the churchyards. But a Bill designed to relieve the 
tension in Ireland by allowing compensation for disturbance to tenants 
evicted through no fault of their own was thrown out by the Lords, and 
further time was thus allowed for discontent and disorder to spr^&d. 

The existence of grave agricultural distress in Ireland was undoubted. 
The number of evictions was increasing in an alarming fashion. The 
circumstances favoured the growing power of the Land League. Poli- 
tical organisation gave point, edge, and direction to the passions inflamed 
by land-hunger and want. Unorganised, those passions gave rise to 
crimes such as the murder of Lord Mountmorres (September 25, 1880). 
Organised, they found a more effective means of coercion in the exclusion 
from all social and industrial intercourse, first enforced against a land-agent 
in County Mayo, Captain Boycott. Parliament was called together in 
January, 1881, to deal with the danger that Disraeli had foreseen. So 
soon as the protracted debate on the Address was concluded, Eorster 
brought in his Bill for the Protection of Person and Property in Ireland, 
which permitted the Lord Lieutenant to imprison any person on suspicion 
and to detain him so long as the Act remained in force. The failure of 
the prosecution for conspiracy of fourteen Land League leaders in Dublin 
gave force to the contention of the Government that exceptional powers 
were needed. But the resources of obstruction were as yet unlimited, 
and after more than a week the House W6W still discussing whether leave 
should be given to introduce the Bill. The Speaker (Henry Brand) 
then closed the debate by his own authority, and the ^t inroad was 
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made on the untrammelled freedom of debate hitherto enjoyed by the 
British Parliameni A few days later, it became necessary to suspend 
thirty-seven Irish members from the service of the House. By these and 
similar means the Protection Bill became law on March % An Arms 
Bill shortly followed ; and, on April 7, Gladstone was able to bring forward 
his Land Bill, which was subjected to the fullest possible discussion* 
Revolutionary as its principles were thought and have proved to be, the 
necessity of some such measure was admitted, and the House of Lords 
declined to take the responsibility of rejecting it. Before the end of 
August the Bill became an Act. The Duke of Argyll resigned. Lord 
Lansdowne had previously retired from the Government on the intro- 
duction of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. 

This session of Parliament was cJmost wholly taken up with Irish 
affairs, and neither the Coercion Acts nor the L^id Act produced for a 
time any improvement in the condition of Ireland. The Budget relieved 
the Income Tax by an additional tax on spirits; and flogging in the 
army and navy was abolished. Hardly any other legislation could be 
even considered. But the Government had other and grave anxieties. 
The Afghan War had hanlly been concluded, before discontent in South 
Africa, encouraged by the belief that the Liberal Government was 
favourable to Transvaal independence, reached a head. War broke out 
on December 16, 1880. Sir George Colley, High Commissioner for South- 
East Africa, and Governor of Natal, suffered a repulse at Laing’s Nek, 
and was finally defeated and killed at Majulm Hill on February 26, 1881. 
Before^ is action an offer had been made to the Boer President, and the 
acceptance was received on March 7. The Government decided to 
proceed witli negotiations £us if nothing had liappened ; and, on March 22, 
peace was arranged. Sir Frederick Roberts, who had been sent out 
to take command in Soutli Africa, was recalled immediately after his 
arrivaL The Pretoria Convention was signed in August, 1881, securing 
a limited independence to the Transvaal Republic under the suzerainty 
of the Queen. 

The action and the inaction of the Government were alike difficult to 
defend. Concessions which may be reasonable in themselves assume a 
different aspect when they follow a defeat. Had the Government con- 
ceded independence to the Transvaal on their accession to power, had 
they opened negotiations with a view to a grant of self-government after 
the failure of federation, or had they determined to prove their military 
superiority after Majuba and before considering terms, thi'ee years of 
war and many years of sullen hostility might have been averted. The 
course actually adopted may be described as magnanimous or cowardly 
according to the prepossessions of the critic; it was ceiiainly apt to 
secure the maximum of discredit with the minimum of gratitude. But, 
for the time being, preoccupation witli Ireland pievented South African 
affairs from receiving their due share of attention. 
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The condition of Ireland had proceeded from bad to worse. Nine 
hundred suspects were in gaol untried, including Parnell himself; never* 
theless, agrarian crime was still rife. On the other hand the attempt to 
boycott iie Land Act had failed, and the new Land Courts were crowded 
with applications for revisions of rent. Gladstone, influenced by Mr Cham- 
berlain, accepted overtures fi*om Parnell (April, 1882) which resulted in 
his release and the preparation of a Bill dealing with arrears of rent in 
Ireland. In consequence, Forster resigned (May, 1882), Lord Spencer 
having previously succeeded Lord Cowper as Lord Lieutenant. Lord 
Frederick Cavendish now became Chief Secretary. A few days later, he was 
murdered in the Phoenix Park (May 6). The hopes of amicable agi*ee- 
ment were shattered. Mr George Ti*evelyan succeeded Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. A drastic Crimes Act was passed, Irish members being freely 
suspended during the discussions. An Arrears Act was then pressed 
tlmough and accepted by the Lords. 

Irish affairs were all-absorbing in 1882. Yet Parliament found time 
for passing Acts dealing with electric lighting, entailed estates, and the 
property of manied women. Meanwhile, a militai'y revolution had taken 
place in Egypt, bringing the Khedive under the domination of Arabi ; 
Gambetta had fallen from power in France ; the Dual Control was totter- 
ing, and was brought to an end by the isolated action of Great Britain 
in bombarding the forts at Alexandria (July 11, 1882). John Bright 
resigned ; but the Government were forced to proceed on the path they 
had entered. The French Chamber refused the funds for which Frey- 
cinet (Gambetta’s successor) had asked. Sir Garnet Wolseley landed at 
Alexandria on August 15, and defeated Arabi on September 18 at Tel- 
el-Kebir. The military occupation of the country was quickly completed. 
The British advisers to the Khedive became the effective rulers of 
Egypt, supported at first by 12,000 British troops. Lord Granville 
proclaimed to Europe (January 3, 1883) the disinterested intentions of 
Great Britain, and the Cabinet sincerely believed that evacuation would 
be possible in the near future. The new members of the Cabinet, Lord 
Derby and Sir Charles Dilke, approved this policy and shared this belief. 
Ingenuous Albion, in full sincerity of self-deception, had added to her 
possessions an important strategic position, a fertile country, and a docile 
population, and assumed responsibilities which even Disraeli had declined 
to undertake. The evolution of British administration in Egypt is reserved 
for treatment in a later chapter. But it must be noted here that difficulties 
for the British Government began at once in the Sudan, and reached 
their culmination with the death of Gordon at Khartum on January 
26, 1885. Any credit which the Government may have obtained through 
the excellent conduct of the original expedition against Arabi was 
destroyed by the disastrous mismanagement of affairs in the Sudan. 
Action was postponed till success was impossible; the measures taken 
were as a rule inadequate ; the decision to “ smash the Mahdi ^ at 
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Khartum was announced and then speedily revoked ; finally the Sudan 
was left to a tyrannous anarchy for thirteen years — a result which might 
liave been achieved without moving forward a man, or spending a penny. 

The autumn session of 1882 was devoted to the discussion of new 
rules of procedure in Parliament, which gave power for the closure of 
debate and for the control of irrelevant discussion and of dilatory motions, 
and established standing Committees of the House for the discussion of 
Bills referred to them. By these rules obstructive tactics were impeded. 

In 1883, parliamentary business was less exciting and more useful. 
Childem had become Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was able to i*educe 
the Income Tax. The Agricultural Holdings Act secured to farmers 
compensation for unexhausted improvements. A Corrupt Practices Act 
endeavoured to control indirect bribery at elections by imposing a limit 
on authorised election expenditure. The Coercion Act was vigorously 
if ineffectively applied in Ireland. Some criminals were discovered and 
punished, but crime did not diminish. It took a new form in dynamite 
outiTige, which led to the rapid passing of an Explosives Act. The Irish 
Land League, dissolved by law, had reappeared as the Irish National 
League (October, 1882). An attempt made to inffuenc*e the Curia of 
Rome through George Errington, an Irisli Catholic unconnected with 
the Government, was intended to check crime in Ireland ; but the only 
result was papal intervention against a collection of money for Parnell, 
which did not check the subscriptions. Parnell, when assailed in the 
British Parliament by Foi-ster, declined to admit the jurisdiction of the 
authority before which he was arraigned, or to defend himself there 
against the charge of connivance in crime. 

In 1884, Childers’ scheme for the conversion of the National Debt 
failed, leaving the question to be settled by an abler financier. A Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Poor was set up, which collected much 
valuable information leading to legislation at a later period. Fawcett, 
the blind Postmaster-General, died after initiating such useful measures 
as sixpenny telegrams, the Parcel Post, and licensed telephony. The 
Pi'etoria Convention of 1881 was modified by Lord Derby on the repre- 
sentations of the Boers; and the word ^‘suzei'aiuty,” afterwards a subject of 
controvei'sy, was omitted from the new Convention, whatever may have 
been the significance of this omission. Colonial quarrels arose with 
Germany over the annexation of part of New Guinea, the Cameroons, 
and Angra Pequeha, and the occupation by German troops of Samoan 
territory. But the chief business of the session was a Bill for the exten- 
sion of the county franchise. A motion to exclude Ireland from the 
operation of this Bill was defeated, and, in consequence, the influence of 
the Nationalist moveme]||f in British politics was enormously increased. 
The Conservative party insisted on a complete scheme of redistribution 
to accompany the Franchise Act, and by the help of the Lords they 
achieved their purpose. In November, the two parties came to an agree- 
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ment as to the principles of redistribution, and the Franchise Bill passed 
before Christmas, allowing the franchise to the counties on the same 
basis as in the boroughs and adding two million voters to the Register. 
The settlement of redistribution by agreement between parties was an 
admirable precedent excluding all possibility of gerrymandering”; but 
the increase of representation (twelve seats) accorded to Scotland should 
in strict justice have been accompanied by a diminution of the number 
of Irish members. In the amicable conclusion of this controversy the 
Queen played an important part. The Redistribution Bill was in- 
troduced in 1885, and it seemed certain that a General Election 
would take place in the autumn. Mr Chamberlain began to formu- 
late what eventually became his “ unauthorised programme,” advocating 
reform of local government, the encouragement of small holdings and 
allotments, dises^blishment of the Church, free education, the aboli- 
tion of plural voting, payment of members, and manhood suffrage, 
and adumbrating schemes for the differential taxation of the rich. 
Both parties were manoeuvring for the Irish vote. The Liberal Govern- 
ment were divided on the question of renewing the Crimes Act, which 
expired in 1885. They were considering a Land Purchase Act and 
instalments of Home Rule. Having narrowly escaped defeat for their 
failure to relieve Khartum, they were confronted by grave dangers 
arising from the collision between Russians and Afghans at Penjdeh 
(May, 1885). They weathered this storm, but were beaten on the pro- 
posal to put additional taxes on spirits and beer (June 8, 1885) and 
resigned. After protracted negotiations, Lord Salisbury consented to 
take office, though in a minority, in order to carry on the business of 
the country until Parliament could be dissolved, But it was not sufficient 
to carry on business. A policy was needed for Ireland, and the Con- 
servatives were not in a position to formulate and maintain a settled 
policy. The result gave an impression of indecision. The Crimes Act 
was not renewed, and Lord Carnarvon, the new Lord Lieutenant, had an 
interview with Parnell, in which he was alleged by Parnell to have held 
out hopes of the creation of an Irish Parliament with power to tax 
imports from England. In any case, the Conservatives were commonly 
thought to be more favourable to Home Rule than the Liberals, and 
Parnell was thereby encouraged to formulate demands which Mr Cham- 
berlain felt obliged to repudiate. Gladstone did not declare himself, 
but appealed to the country to give him a majority sufficient to enable 
him to deal with the Irish question without relying upon the help of 
the Irish members. This declaration decided the Nationalists to thiow 
their whole weight into the scale against him (November). 

The Conservatives, having settled the Afgl^ difficulty in substantial 
conformity with Gladstone’s policy, passed mi Act for the Housing 
of the Poor, another for the protection of young women and children 
from criminal acts, and established a &cretaiyship for Scotland, 
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dissolved Parliament (November 18). The elections took place shortly 
after and in Great Britain turned principally on Mr Chamberlain’s 
unauthorised programme and, especially in the counties, on Mr Jesse 
Collings’ watchword of three acres and a cow” which attracted the 
rural labourer. In Ireland the sole issue was Horae Rule. In the 
result, the Liberals reckoned about 836 votes, the Conservatives about 
249, the Nationalists about 86. Gladstone’s independent majority 
was not in sight. His first inclination was to allow the Conservatives to 
remain in power and to give them his support in an attempt to settle 
the Irish question. But, meanwhile, it had become known that he himself 
was prepared to deal with the problem, and the Conservatives declined 
to negotiate. Lord Carnarvon’s resignation seemed to imply a Con- 
servative decision against Home Rule, and the Queen’s Speech (Januaiy, 
1886) was phrased so as to exclude that solution. The Government had 
no sooner announced their intention to introduce a Coercion Bill for 
Ireland than they were turned out on an amendment to the Address 
relating to allotments for rural labourers. Gladstone was left with the task 
of framing a Government pledged to examine in a favoui-able spirit the 
possibility of granting some form of Home Rule acceptable to the Irish 
party, on which his majority depended. Lord Hartington, Lord Derby, 
Bright, Goschen, Sir Henry James, and other men of mark declined 
to join him. Sir Charles Dilke was not available. Mr Chamberlain and 
Sir George Trevelyan joined, while reserving their independence of judg- 
ment. Lord Spencer, President of the Council, whose final conversion to 
Home Rule carried great weight. Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Rosebery, Secretary for Foi-eign Affairs, and 
Mr John Morley, Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, gave more 
unreserved support to the Prime Minister; and a strong Ministry 
was eventually formed, though it contained from the first disruptive 
elements. 

The new Ministry had difficulties to face from the start. Lord Salis- 
bury had accepted the union of Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria which 
had been safely completed in 1885, but the extension of Bulgaria hfitd 
arousedthe jealousy of Greece, which demanded compensation from Turkey. 
Lord Rosebery continued the policy of Lord Salisbury, and support^ 
the European Concert in applying pressure to the Hellenes. War was 
thus averted. Upper Burma, annexed by Lord Salisbury after a short 
campaign, was disturbed by rebels and dacoits for many months before 
its pacification was completed. The depression of trade, already acute 
in 1886, became accentuated; and, in February, 1886, after listening to 
speeches in Trafalgar Squeire, a riotous mob plundered shops in Piccadilly 
and neighbouring streets before their progress was arrested by the police. 
The Chief Commissioner of Police was blamed, and liis resignation was 
accepted. But all other interests paled before the issue of Home Rule. 
Gladstone’s proposals aroused dissension in the Cabinet, and on March 26 
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Sir George Trevelyan and Mr Chamberlain resigned. Nevertheless, Glad- 
stone proceeded, and on April 8 he introduced his Bill. It provided for 
the establishment of a statutory Legislature consisting of two Orders, one 
of 28 representative peers, with 75 other members elected by and from 
the propei-tied classes, and the other of elected membei-s to the number 
of 204, The two Orders were to sit together, but either could demand 
separate voting, in which case the concun*ence of both Orders was 
required to pass a measure. The customs duties and corresponding 
excise duties were reserved for the Imperial Parliament, but the Irish 
legislature could impose other taxes. The Irish liability for imperial 
expenditure was fixed at one-fifteenth of the whole; after this sum had 
been defrayed, any balance from customs and excise was to be handed 
over to the Irish Exchequer. Army and navy, foreign affairs, post oflSce, 
coinage, weights and measures, trade, navigation, and copyright, were 
assigned to the province of the Imperial Parliament. The Irish legisla- 
ture was to be precluded from endowing any religious body. There was 
to be an Irish Executive responsible to the Irish I/jgislature, which would 
appoint the judges and magistrates; but the Royal Irish Constabulary 
were to remain under imperial control for an indefinite period. An 
extensive measure of Land Purchase was to accompany the grant of 
Home Rule. But the crux of the whole problem was the exclusion, 
contemplated by the Bill, of the Irish members from the British Parlia- 
ment. There were objections almost equally grave to the exclusion or 
retention of the Irish representatives, and it was on this point more than 
any other that the Bill of 1886, which excluded them, and that of 1893 
which retained them, were attacked. 

Lord Hartington and Mr Chamberlain led the attack ; Gladstone and 
Mr Morley were earnest and eloquent in defence ; but the Liberal party 
was broken up, and the Bill was defeated on the second reading by a 
majority of thirty (June 8). Gladstone decided to dissolve Parliament, 
and appeal to the people ; the answer was decisive ; Liberal and Radical 
Unionists fought side by side with Tories against Home Rule ; no other 
issue was even considered ; 315 Conservatives, and 78 Liberal Unionists 
were returned against 191 Gladstonian Liberals and 86 Irish Home 
Rulers. Thus the Liberal secession very nearly balanced in Parliament 
the weight of the Irish Home Rule vote, and this was to be the case 
for many years to come, until the alliance between Tories and Liberal 
Unionists seemed to have become part of the established order. The 
Conservative party was influenced by its Liberal wing; the statesmen 
who acted with it were in their turn influenced by Tory opinion ; 
and a great change in the party system was thus, by imperceptible 
degi*ees, introduced. The most remarkable transformation was that of 
Mr Chamberlain from the protagonist of Radical Nonconformity into 
the champion of imperial solidarity; the most noteworthy phenomenon 
was the fidelity with which Birmingham in particular and the 
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Midlands in general followed their chosen leader in his gradual change 
of attitude. 

Gladstone resigned on July 30 ; Lord Salisbury proposed that Lord 
Hartington should form a coalition Government; this offer was declined, 
though the Liberal Unionists promised their support to Lord Salisbury. 
His Ministry comprised Lord Iddesleigh as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons. This meteoric politician was then at the height 
of his reputation and popularity. In the Parliament of 1880 he had 
been conspicuous among a small band known as the “fourth pai-ty,’’ who, 
dissatisfied with the policy of the Opposition Front Bench, had made it 
their business to harry the Government and urge their leaders to greater 
activity. In Lord Salisbury’s Government of 1885 he had been Secretary 
for India, llie principles he avowed were those of Tory democracy ; his 
methods were to popularise the doctrines of the Conservative party by 
skilful appeals to the impulses of the masses, to wun attention by auda- 
cious humour and memorable phrases, and to reorganise the CoUvServative 
party so as to ensure due recognition for the wishes of the avei'age voter. 
He ^one of the Conservative leaders had a personal hold on the electo- 
rate comparable to that possessed by Gladstone and Mr Chamberlain. 
He had made a determined effort to capture the Tory organisation, and 
in this attempt had come into collision with Lord Salisbury. In spite 
of his failure to achieve this end, his influence was such that he was able 
to secure for Mr Henry Matthews, a leading barrister but untried as 
a politician, the post of Home Secretary. Of his former allies in the 
fourth party, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff was employed on special 
miasions to Constantinople and Egypt (1885-7) and afterwards (1887) 
became British Minister at Teheran. Sir John Gorst had to content 
himself with the post of Under-Secretary for India. Mr A rtliur Balfour, 
who had worked with the fourth party but had separated from Lord 
Randolph when I^rd Salisbury was attacked, became Secretary for 
Scotland and shortly after received a seat in the Cabinet. 

Lord Salisbury was pledged to initiate a policy of resolute govern- 
ment in Ireland ; but, before he could declare the lines on which he 
intended to proceed, he had to deal with a Cabinet crisis. Lord Ran- 
dolph had announced a programme of advanced social legislation ; but, 
above all, he was bent on framing a popular budget, and the financial 
measui'es which he proposed required the reduction of military and 
naval expenditure. When his colle^ues declined to effect the economies 
demanded, he gave in his resignation, no doubt in the belief that he 
was indispensable to his party. Lord Salisbury, after appealing to Lord 
Hartington, bethought himself of Goschen, a Unionist whose Liberalism 
was of a very moderate stamp, and an accomplished financier. His 
accession to the Government pioved a great addition to their strength. 

OH, 111. 
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William Heniy Smith, a good man of business, universally respected, 
though not brilliant, became leader of the House of Commons. Lord 
Iddesleigh, who had had great trouble with Lord Randolph, ofPered his 
resignation, and Lord Salisbury reluctantly accepted it. The Leader 
himself returned to the Foreign Office. But, before the arrangements 
could be completed, Lord Iddesleigh succumbed to heart weakness 
(January 1887). Mr Arthur Balfour replaced Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, temporarily invalided, as Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(March, 1887). Lord Randolph Churchill, though he continued to 
intervene fitfully and sometimes effectively in debate, never recovered 
his position as a statesman ; later, his health broke down, and he died 
in 1895. 

One last effort was made to restore Liberal unity, when Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr Morley, Lord Herschell, Mr Chamberlain, and Sir Geoige 
Trevelyan, met at the ‘‘Round Table Conference'’ to discuss a compromise 
on Irish policy (January, 1887). But the more Mr Chamberlain ex- 
amined Home Rule, the less he liked it. The Conference broke up 
without coming to any agreement, though Sir George Trevelyan shortly 
afterwards returned to his Liberal allegiance. 

In order to carry the legislation (described elsewhere) which was 
considered necessary for Ireland, the rules of the House of Commons 
were once more reformed, and it became possible for any member to 
move the closure of a debate which could then, with the consent of the 
Speaker, be put to the House and carried if at least two hundred mem- 
bers voted in the majority; and, this measure proving insufficient, a time- 
limit was assigned by resolution of the House, after which the remaining 
clauses of the Crimes Bill should be put to the vote without amendment 
or debate. This was the first introduction of the so-called guillotine. 
Goschen eased his first Budget by taking two millions from the sinking 
fund. The Merchandise Marks Act, though intended to prevent the 
passing off* of inferior foreign goods as English-made, is generally 
regarded as having operated mainly as an advertisement of the foreign 
products aff*ected. An Allotments Act was passed which proved to be 
of little value in practice. 

In 1887, the fiftieth anniversary of the accession of Queen Victoria was 
celebrated in London by a procession to Westminster Abbey. Between 
1861 and 1872, the prestige and popularity of the Crown had waned, 
owing to the seclusion of the Queen and her unwillingness to take part in 
public functions. In 1872, the celebration of the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales from a dangerous illness set the current of feeling moving in the 
opposite direction. The Prince, afterwards King Edward VII, was con- 
stantly willing to take the place of his royal mother on public occasions: 
Disraeli persuaded the Queen to open Parliament in person (1876 and 
1877); her real devotion to public interests became gradually known, 
and her character won the reverence which it deserved. But the Jubilee 
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of 1887 first made the nation and the Empire conscious of the in- 
estimable treasure which it possessed in the person of its Sovereign ; from 
that day onwards the nation and the Crown were in perfect sympathy, 
and Victoria became the object of constantly increasing loyalty and love. 
On the occasion of this Jubilee, the first Colonial Conference was held, 
and contributions of the colonies to imperial defence were inaugurated 
by Australia. The Imperial Institute, founded to commemorate this 
anniversary, failed to accomplish the expectations of its founders. 
In the same year the suppression of a mass meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
which necessitated the intervention of the military, attracted a good 
deal of attention ; and the declaration of Conservative Associations in 
favour of Protection and of the exclusion of indigent foreigners, though 
contemptuously brushed aside by Lord Salisbury, foreshadowed an im- 
portant change in public opinion which at a later date profoundly 
modified party policy. The mission of Mr Chamberlain to negotiate a 
treaty with the United States regulating the right of American citizens 
to fish in the waters of Canada and Newfoundland proved ineffectual, 
owing to the influence of the American Irish in the Senate. 

Lord Salisbury, without contracting any binding alliance, showed 
himself friendly towards the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, Thanks to the amicable relations thus established, he was able 
by successive compacts to clear up all outstanding questions in Africa 
(1887-90) and to delimit the spheres of influence” of the several 
European Powers in tliat Continent During this period the policy of 
incorporating Chartered Companies to administer concessions was revived 
by the British Government, and applied in British Nigeria (1886), 
British East Africa (1888), Mashonaland and Matibeleland (1889), 
This last measure nearly led to a collision witli Portugal, who deemed 
her rights to be thereby infringed ; but the weaker Power had to give 
way. By these charters the effective area of British dominion was 
considerably increased, with a corresponding extension of British 
responsibility. In 1890, Heligoland was ceded to Germany in return 
for the recognition of a British protectorate in Zanzibar. Other 
agreements assigned to France the “ light soil ” of the Sahara, and the 
protectorate of Madagascar. Loixi Salisbury might claim to have had 
a voice in the distribution of laiger portions of the eaiiii’s surface than 
any other statesman. 

In 1888, William Henry Smith introduced fresh rules for the conduct 
of House of Commons business. Goschen successfully converted the 
National Debt from a 8 per cent, security to one bet^ng interest at 
SJ per cent, forthwith, and after fifteen years at 2 ^ per cent., thus 
effecting an immediate saving of nearly two millions, and an ultimate 
saving of nearly four millions a year. He also introduced a system of 
large subventions from licenses and probate duty to local expenditure; 
the additional relief of the rates amounting to about thi'ee millions, A 
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Local Government Bill was introduced establishing elective Councils 
to administer the counties in place of the Benches of nominated magis- 
trates which had hitherto managed county business. About the same 
time a County Council for the whole of London was set up, which 
superseded the Metropolitan Board of Works, but was vested with more 
extensive powers. Tliese reforms have had a wide-reaching social eflFect, 
and testify to the irresistible trend towards democratic institutions in 
this country. 

Meanwhile, the campaign against the National League, agrarian 
crime, and boycotting, had been going on in Ireland. The Pope inter- 
vened in 1888 to condemn with little result the ‘‘ Plan of Campaign ” 
and the practice of boycotting. In 1888-9 the Commission (described 
elsewhere) sat, in effect, to try the Irish Home Rule Party. The case 
for the prosecution broke down, so far as the letters were concerned ; 
but, had it succeeded, the blow to the Irish cause could hardly have been 
more severe than that resulting from the divorce case (1890) in which 
Parnell was implicated. Parnell was ruined in the eyes of English 
Liberals; dissensions arose in the Home Rule ranks; and the rest of 
his life was spent in an infatuated campaign against the majority 
of his own colleagues. In these circumstances, the task of Mr Balfour 
was made comparatively easy, and by his useful measures and personal 
magnetism he won, towards the end of his time in office, more 
popularity in Ireland than has often fallen to the lot of an English 
statesman. In 1891, Mr Balfour resigned the post of Chief Secretary to 
take the lead in the House of Commons on the death of William Henry 
Smith. 

In 1889, for the first time the Government took seriously to heart 
the necessity of strengthening the navy. Lord Salisbury laid down the 
standard of equality with the two strongest foreign Powers. A Bill was 
passed prescribing the expenditure of twenty-one millions in seven years 
on new construction, and the navy was thus for the time being placed 
on an adequate footing. In spite of this extra charge the prosperity 
of the country made it possible to meet the financial burdens with ease, 
until, in 1890, the embarrassments of the great firm of Barings initiated 
a new period of commercial and industrial depression. Nevertheless, in 
1891, the Chancellor was able to devote the sum of two millions to 
relieving parents of children attending public elementary schools from 
the payment of fees. This measure was one of those advocated by 
Mr Chamberlain ; but its passing was almost a necessary consequence of 
the universal enforcement of school attendance. Acts for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Agriculture (1889), for the prevention of cruelty to 
children (1889), for the abolition of the dues on coal imported into 
London (1889), for technical instruction (1889 and 1890), for the better 
regulation of factories and workshops (1891), and a Small Holdings Act 
(1892), showed a creditable though not excessive zeal for social reform. 
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In 1891 it was enacted that tithe should be in future collected from 
the landlord and not from the tenant. 

In 1891, in view of the coming elections, the National Liberal 
Federation formulated what was known as the Newcastle programme. 
It included the disestablishment of the Churches in Wales and Scotland, 
local veto by three-fourths of the ratepayers on the liquor traffic in 
any district, improvement of registration of voters, the abolition of 
plural voting, proposals for extending employers' liability for accidents 
to workmen, and for limiting the hours of labour. As an electioneering 
programme this programme was not calculated to inspire enthusiasm, 
but rather to unite powerful interests in defence of the Church and the 
trade in liquor. Coupled with Home Rule, and Gladstone's proposals 
for the evacuation of Egypt, it formed an unfortunate prelude for the 
electoral combat of 1892. This resulted in a majority of forty in favour 
of the policy of Home Rule, which was once more, though to a less 
extent than in 1886, the dominant issue. In August, 1892, Gladstone 
resumed office. Lord Rosebery was his Foreign Secretary, Mr Asquith 
his Home Secretary, Sir William Harcourt Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr John Morley Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Gladstone was not able to carry out his policy of evacuating Egypt. 
On the contrary he was forced in 1893 to take measures further con- 
solidating our position there. Steps were also taken which led, in 1894, 
to the establishment of a British Protectorate in Uganda. In 1898 a 
serious controversy arose with France in consequence of Ix>undary disputes 
between that country and Siam. The IMenam was blockaded, and war, 
for a short time, seemed probable ; but the Siamese were persuaded to 
give way, and the matter was finally settled by prolonged and peaceful 
negotiations (1896). In the same year (1893) Natal received the grant 
of responsible government, and war broke out between the British South 
Africa Company and Lobengula, King of the Matabele. Matabeleland 
was conquered and added to the territory administered by the Company. 
This extraordinary Company, directed by Cecil Rhodes, profited by the 
speculative confidence of the public to raivse many millions which were 
expended on the development of their territory. Much has been accom- 
plished, but the extreme expectations of profit have not hitherto been 
justified. 

In legislation Home Rule held the fir's! place. Gladstone's new Bill, 
introduced in 1893, adopted the alternative of I'etaining eighty repre- 
sentatives of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. It was at fir:st intended 
that the Irish memlrers should vote only on matters in which Ireland was 
concerned; but this expedient, destructive of party government, was 
abandoned ; and the Bill, as passed in the Commons on September 1 by 
thirty-four votes, gave Ireland exclusive control of her own affairs, as well 
as a share in the control of English and Scottish legislation and finance, 
lire House of Lords rejected the Bill by 419 votes to 41 (September 8), 
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and events proved two years later that they had correctly gauged the 
balance of popular feeling in the larger island. Home Rule, to which 
Gladstone had given eight years of his life and for which he had sacrificed 
the present and the future of his party, still remains written on the 
Liberal programme; but, since 1893, no responsible statesman has 
attempted to carry it into effect. This victory of the House of I-iOrds 
over the representative assembly gave a considerable access of confidence 
to the Upper House. 

A minor issue of this session was a proposal to restore the bimetallic 
standard in this country. The demonetisation of silver in Germany in 
1872 had forced France to suspend her bimetallic system. Had Great 
Britain then joined with France to support the bimetallic standard by 
allowing the free coinage of both silver and gold, and by making both 
metals unlimited legal tender at a fixed ratio, we should probably now have 
more silver and less gold in ciiculation and at the banks ; but the ratio 
might have been maintained, and, instead of the progressive appreciation 
of the standaid of value which took place from 1872 and did not cease 
till about 1900, a similar depreciation would have resulted, with a 
corresponding stimulus to industry and commerce. The general social 
effects would have been very complicated; but it is probable that the 
extended adoption of a single gold standard was prematui'e and pre- 
judicial to enterprise. Even now that the production of gold has been 
quadrupled, there is not too much gold for the needs of the civilised 
world, and its abundance has hardly yet produced any marked effect on 
the general level of prices. But in 1893 it was already too late. It was 
then impossible to revert to the original ratio of 15J to 1 or 1C to 1 ; 
and it passed the wit of man to fix any other ratio which would satisfy 
the chief interests concerned. In these circurnsUinces, Gladstone rightly 
dismissed the proposal of Mr Chaplin in favour of bimetallism ; and, 
although the question was again raised in the United States at the 
Presidential election of 1896, it is now universally agreed that bimetallism 
is no longer practically possible. 

In November, 1893, Parliament met again. A Parish Councils 
Bill was needed to complete the democratic system of local government 
initiated by the Tories. Some such parish institution was necessary, 
and at the existing stage of our development the democratic principle 
provides the only possible basis. The Bill became law in 1894; 
and, although like other democratic institutions it has probably led 
to a certain amount of unprofitable expenditure, it has worked as well as 
most measures work in this imperfect world. An lOmployers'' Liability 
Bill, introduced in the same winter session, broke down because the 
Lords insisted on a clause allowing a majority of workmen to agree with 
their employers on a scheme of mutual insurance approved by the Boaixi 
of Trade. 

Gladstone was now failing, and his retirement was probably hastened 
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by his unwillingness to accede to the demand for increased naval 
expenditure, accentuated by the loss of the Victoria^ a first *class battleship 
(1893). On March 1, 1894, he delivered his last speech in^the House 
of Commons, taking the opportunity to declare that the question of pre- 
ponderance between Lords and Commons must go forward to an issue, 
and that his Government adopted as their principle the supremacy of the 
Lower House. He was succeeded as Premier by Lord Rosebery, who 
took an early opportunity of declaring that the conversion of England as 
“ the predominant partner’’ must precede the concession of Home Rule. 
Sir William Harcourt, the new Leader of the House, was, not unnaturally, 
incensed to find his claims to the Premiership ignored, and the Cabinet 
was weakened by the ill-concealed dissension between the Prime Minister 
and his chief colleague. But Harcoui-t’s budget was the chief event of 
the parliamentary session of 1894. A small additional tax was imposed 
on spirits and on beer, and the Income Tax was raised ; but the main 
feature was increased taxation on legacies and inheritance, imposed in 
proportion to the size of the total estate devised. This new system of 
taxation, whicVi in 1905-6 brought into the exchequer about thirteen 
million pounds as against seven and a half millions in 1893-4, has 
produced great .social effects. It is not probable that it has on the whole 
gravely diminished the net accumulations of capital. It does not seem 
that it has been to any very large extent evaded by donations during 
lifetime. But, being levied on the total value of real as well as of 
pei*sonal estates, it has hastened the movement already in progress owing to 
agricultural depression. Since 1879, the landowners and especially the 
small squires had been hard hit by the fall in rentals. Many old families 
had been forced to sell or let their residences and domains. Now, the 
incidence of the death-duties came as a final and crushing blow to many. 
Even spread over eight years, the new burden was heavy. And, if an 
estate changed hands several times at short intervals, the charge was 
niorc than many csbites would bear. The decay of old families was 
hastened, old tics of landlord and tenant, of s(juire and peasantry, were 
dissolved, and in many cases the place of the old landlords was taken 
by those who inherited no traditional obligations to the land or its 
occupants. If the object of the tax had been to depress the ancient 
squirearchy, and to bring old estates upon the market, the means 
adopted would have been appropriate ; but it does not appear that this 
was the intention of its framers. The new tax was, in tlie main, a financial 
expedient, and as a financial expedient it was a considerable success. 
This measure and the consequent increase in the navy wei'e the only 
achievements which this Government could place to its cr^it. Harcourt’s 
unpopular Local V^eto Bill had to be dropped. The campaign against 
the House of Lords had no hold upon the country. The Irish weie 
dissatisfied and gave no certain support, A Bill for the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales was inti^uced, but aroused no enthusiasm. 
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The end came by surprise. Following out one of the reconunendations 
made by a Royal Commission, set up in 1888 and presided over by Lord 
Hartington, Campbell-Bannerman, the War Minister, had persuaded 
the Duke of Cambridge to resign his office of Commander-in-chief. 
After he had communicated this intelligence to the House, a hostile 
amendment of the estimates was introduced on the ground of insufficient 
stores of cordite, and carried by a majority of seven in a small House. 
The Government resigned (June, 1893); Lord Salisbury accepted office 
and after winding up the necessary business dissolved Parliament. 

The new Ministry was a Coalition Ministry. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, formerly Lord Hartington, Mr Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Sir Henry James, with other Liberal Unionists, accepted offices. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach became Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr Balfour 
was leader in the House of Commons, Goschen was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Lord Lansdowne Secretary of State for War, The result 
of the elections was favourable to the new Govemment, which had 
a majority of 152 over Home Rulers and Liberals taken together. 
Mr Chamberlain had probably contributed to this result by holding out 
hopes of an Employers’ Liability Act, and old-age pensions. In the new 
Government he took the post of Colonial Secinhiry, with a far-sighted 
conception of its possibilities, and by his imaginative and sympathetic 
policy he made himself the most conspicuous figure of the Cabinet, and 
the most popular Englishman throughout our colonial possessions. 

Before the Liberal Government resigned, the war between China and 
Japan had been brought to an end by the defeat of China and a treaty 
ceding to Japan Formosa and the Liao-Tung peninsula* Framcei 
Russia, and Germany stepped in, and insisted that this important penin- 
sula should be restored to China. Great Britain declined to take part 
in this action, and stood completely aside, thereby shaking for a time 
British prestige in the East, but leaving the road open for the subsequent 
alliance with Japan. Subsequent developments led to the seizure of 
Kiaochow by Germany in 1897, and the occupation of Fort Arthur by 
Russia shortly afterwards. The British Government vainly endeavoured 
to save its credit by obtaining the lease of Wei-Hai-Wei (July, 1898). 
The predominance of Great Britain in the Far East seemed to be at 
an end. 

Meanwhile, an agreement with Russia had been reached with regard 
to frontiers in the Pamirs (March, 1895) and, after a war in Chitral, that 
district was annexed by Great Britain in August, 1895. Disputes had 
long existed with the Venezuelan Government concerning boundaries, 
and Lord Salisbury declined to proceed to arbitration in respect to part 
of the territory in question. Thereupon, the American President claimed 
for the United States the right to decide the points at issue, and to 
impose upon Great Britain their decision. Lord Salisbury showed gi*eat 
self-possession, and, eventually, an Arbitration tribunal was set up in 
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1897>and in 1899 decided unanimously in favour of the chief part of the 
British claims. 

Relations with the Transvaal Republic had long been strained, in 
consequence of the refusal of the Republic to grant the fmnchise to 
residents of alien origin. But the whole world was surprised when it 
became known on New Year’s day of 1896 that Dr Jameson, the Adminis- 
trator of Rhodesia, had invaded the Transvaal with 600 horse. The 
raid was a complete failure; and an effort was made to prove that it 
was known beforehand to Mr Chamberlain, or at least to some of the 
officials at the Colonial Office. The House of Commons set up a com- 
mittee to investigate the matter, which was unable to find any evidence 
to substantiate these charges. Dr Jameson was put on his trial and 
condemned, but released on grounds of health before his term of imprison- 
ment was completed. Rhodes resigned his offices of Prime Minister of 
the Cape Colony and Managing Director of the South African Company, 
but suffered no further molestation. The failure of the raid confirmed 
the Boers in their belief that if they fought they could win, and they at 
once began to accumulate arms and stores for the struggle which they 
were not loth to face. 

But we are now approaching the present day. We have to deal with 
questions still burning, and to trench upon issues of current party strife. 
It will be well to summarise as briefly as possible the course of events 
since 1895, to avoid so far os possible the criticism of persons and parties, 
and to concentrate our attention on the main questions that arose during 
the ten years of Conservative rule. The present Parliament and the 
present Government can hardly with propriety be discussed. 

Lord Salisbury’s third Government lasted from June, 1895, to 1900. 
In 1897, the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s accession was celebrated 
in London, and was made the occasion of an unparalleled display of the 
resources and loyalty of the British Empire. In October, 1899, the Boer 
War broke out, and the General Election of 1900 was fought on the 
issue of a fight to a finish. The country by a large majority declared 
itself in favour of the existing Government and its policy, and for the 
first time there was a small Unionist majority in Scotland. Lord Salis- 
bury formed a fresh Government pledged to subdue the Boer Republics. 
The Premier resigned the office of Foreign Secretary, and was succeeded 
by Lord I^nsdowne, whose place at the War Office was taken by Mr Brod- 
rick, now Lord Midleton. On January 22, 1901, Queen Victoria died, 
and was succeeded by King Edward VII, whose coronation was fixed for 
June 26, 1902. Two days before the appointed date the country was 
shaken by the news that the King was suffering from appendicitis, and an 
immediate operation was necessary. The operation was successfully per- 
formed, and the King, happily restored to h^th, was crowned on August 
9, 1902. In March, 1902, the principal countries concerned, excluding 
Russia, concluded a convention for the abolition of bounties, direct or 
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indirect, on the production of sugar and agreed to impose countervailing 
duties on bounty-fed sugar or to prohibit its importation. On May 81, 
190S, the Boer War was brought to an end, and the Boer Republics 
were annexed. The completion of the War allowed Lord Salisbury to 
retire on July 11, 190S, and he died in August, 1908. He was succe^ed 
as Premier by Mr Arthur Balfour. 

When the time came to consider the remission of the war-duty of 
one shilling a quarter on wheat, Mr Chamberlain advocated its remission 
as regards colonial produce, but its retention as against foreign produce. 
During his absence in South Africa this point was decided against him 
by the pressure of Ritchie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
threatened to resign, if Mr Chamberlain’s plan were adopted. How- 
ever, in May, 1903, Mr Chamberlain decided to raise the general issue 
of Tariff* Reform and Colonial Preference, and in September of the same 
year he resigned, in order to prosecute his campaign moi'e freely. His 
rasignation was accompanied by that of Ritchie and followed by 
that of the Duke of Devonshire, also a convinced Free-Trader. 
Mr Balfour, who had shown leanings towards a modification of the 
principles of unconditional Free Trade, acquiesced in the retirement of 
the extreme partisans on either side, and endeavoured to carry on the 
Government without committing himself to any policy which would 
break up the Unionist alliance. He succeeded in achieving his main 
object, though for the time his own authority and the prestige of his 
party were seriously shaken. But in 1905 it became necessary to resign ; 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman succeeded him, and dissolved Parliament 
in December, 1905. 

The general election of January, 1906, was fought on various issues. 
The preponderating influence with the electors was no doubt dissatis- 
faction with the Unionist Government, its dissensions, its uncertain 
fiscal policy, and its long duration. The heavy financial buixlens, prin- 
cipally due to the war, swelled the volume of discontent ; and the 
undefined official policy with regard to Tariff* Reform was incapable on 
the one hand of arousing enthusiasm among the voters, and on the 
other hand gave rise to suspicions that it was proposed to increase the 
living expenses of the working-class. The employment of indentured 
Chinese labour in the South African mines was also very unpopular. 
The Education Bill of 1902 had aroused all the force of militant Non- 
conformity, and by the increased cost of more efficient education 
had displeased the ratepayer. Vague social yearnings in favour of 
improved conditions for the labouring masses operated also in favour of 
a change, and the out-and-out Socialists either gave their support to can- 
didates directly claiming to represent the interests of Labour, or cast 
their votes and used their influence in favour of those Liberal candidates 
who showed themselves not unfavourable to some of their aspirations. 
Tlie grievances of the Post Office employees, endorsed by the Bradford 
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Committee, whose report was not accepted by Lord Stanley, the Unionist 
Postmaster-General, were not without electoral importance. The de- 
cision of the Law Courts, which had declared the Tr^e Unions liable to 
damages for wrongs committed by their officials, inclined the forces of 
organised labour to adopt the side of the Liberals, most of whom were 
pledged to redress this grievance. Home Rule was not made an issue of 
the election. TTie total result was an unprecedented majority in favour 
of Sir Henry Carnpbell-Bannerman'^s Government. Less than 160 Con- 
seiwatives and Unionists were returned, as against about 390 Liberals 
and Radicals, 80 Irish Nationalists, and 40 Labour members. The 
Liberals had a majority of about 120 over all other sections com- 
bined ; but, as they early showed their willingness to act in concert so far 
as possible with the Labour party and the Nationalists, their gross 
majority, a majority of very heterogeneous composition, amounted to 
about 860. Thus ended the twenty years of Unionist ascendancy 
following on the Home Rule split. 

The acts and the fortunes of the Unionist Governments which ruled 
from 1895 to 1905 may be briefly surveyed under the heads of foreign 
and colonial policy, education, army, navy, finance, social legislation. 

In foi*eign policy the result of the ten years was the abandonment of 
the policy of splendid isolation,’’ and the entrance of Great Britain into 
understandings with several Powers and one binding alliance. With 
Frapee our relations reached an extreme degree of tension after the Sudan 
campaigns and the discovery of the Marchand expedition (1898). This 
tension was increased by the Dreyfus affair (1897-9) in which the 
British public took an interest which seemed to our neighbours excessive 
and indiscreet. But in 1904, owing to the conciliatory efforts of the 
British Government, the pressure of a shifting Balance of Power, and 
the personal charm of King Edward, this state of things was happily 
brought to an end by an undei'standing mainly concerned with Egypt, 
Morocco, and Newfoundland, though embracing, so far os possible, all 
matters of dispute. 

Relations with Germany, on the other hand, did not improve. The 
telegram of the German Emperor to President Kruger in 1896 was 
msented here. The Boer War was thought to be unjust by the great 
majority of Germans, as of almost all the chief European peoples, and 
inflamed the popular animosity against this country. The British under- 
standing with France did not mend matters, and, in 1905, at the Con- 
ference of Algeciras Great Britain stood by France while Austria gave her 
support to Germany, and the serious rift in European harmony has not 
yet disappeared. Official relations have always been correct ; but a strong 
jealousy between Germany and Great Britain has grown up, accompanied 
by mutual suspicions, which were not diminished by the later understand- 
ings with Russia and lesser Powers, The alliance with Japan was resented 
in Germany as blocking German designs in the Far East and as a breach 
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of loyalty to the European community. Proposals for a diminution of 
armaments made in connexion with the Hague Conference of 1907 were 
not well received by Germany, and such proposals are not likely to be 
well received so long as Great Britain maintains her claim to the over- 
whelming maritime supremacy which is necessary to her safety. 

With the United States our relations were at their worst in 1896, at 
the time of President Cleveland’s Venezuelan message The Cuban War 
gave us the opportunity of showing our goodwill towards the United 
States in an effective manner, and the two greatest English-speaking 
nations have since been on much more friendly terms. 

With Russia our enduring feud outlasted the Unionist Government. 
Supposed Russian designs upon India were a constant cause of suspicion. 
The expedition to Tibet (1904) was partly the result of this mistrust. 
The alliance with Japan was in the main an expedient adopted to meet 
the danger of a coalition to destroy British influence in the Far East, 
and to close the great Chinese market to British goods. But it was also 
particularly directed against Russian aggression in Manchuria, and the 
predominance of Russian influence at Pekin. In the War of 1904-6, 
which was rendered possible by this Treaty, Great Britain in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty kept the ring. No other Power could 
intervene in view of the maritime strength of this country. Thus, with- 
out any departure from neutrality, Great Britain’s alliance wets of material 
assistance to Japan. But the effects of the War and of the subsequent 
social disturbances in Russia removed a menace from our frontiers, and 
rendered the Russian Government more amenable to friendly overtures. 
The understanding with Russia concerning Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Tibet (1907) is due in the first place to these causes, and in the second 
place to improved relations between England and France. It has mani- 
fest dangers of its own, but it may the beginning of a policy of 
mutual forbearance in the Far East, and of a different grouping of the 
Powers in Europe. 

In the Near East, the amiable sentiments of the British public have 
constantly urged upon the Government forms of intervention which they 
knew to be impracticable or harmful. Armenian massacres, the aspira- 
tions of Greece, the sufferings of Cretan insurgents, the rights and 
wrongs of Macedonian Committees, have, each in turn, been made the 
subject of clamorous demonstrations which, if effective, could only have 
led to war. British diplomacy has worked long and late and unselfishly 
in defence of oppressed races ; but the preservation of the status quo^ 
however unsatisfactory, has been the only guarantee for European peac«, 
and the rivalry of Austria and Russia, with the impotence of the 
Ottoman Power, have assisted British statesmen to attain their end. 
And, whatever Government is in power, this policy must be pursued, 
until the Balance of Power is changccl, or one of the rivals is determined 
to mk a contest. Tlien, Great Britain will have to dcscide what her 
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interests in the Balkan peninsula may be, and what sacrifices she is 
prepared to make in order to protect them. 

British colonial policy down to 1908 was dominated one com- 
manding personality, Mr Joseph Chamberlain. Towards our subordinate 
colonies he initiated a policy of improvement and development by state 
funds, a policy of reproductive investment. Towards our autonomous 
colonies he succeeded in adopting an attitude of sympathy and compre- 
hension which worked miracles. ITie first outcome was Customs preference 
for British imports, first granted gratuitously by Canada and afterwards 
by other colonies. The second outcome was a spontaneous wave of 
enthusiastic loyalty and imperial pride, which received material illustra- 
tion during the Boer War. Had the colonies not felt confidence in 
Mr Chamb^lain, doubts might have arisen in their minds whether the 
quarrel was just and necessary. Australian federation is a visible and 
permanent fruit of his policy. Another result was the movement 
for Tariff Reform on the basis of mutual preference between the colonies 
and the mother country, the result of which is yet to be seen. Something 
more may be said on this subject under the head of finance, and the 
details of colonial history are reserved for a later chapter. 

The Conservative Government of 1895 made one or two half-hearted 
or incomplete attempts to deal with the questions of primary education ; 
but it was reserved for the Government of Mr Balfour to tackle the main 
problem. The problem wa.s forced upon the attention of the Government 
by the needs of the voluntary schools which provided elementary education 
for more than half of the children of England and Wales, The govern- 
ment grants, though several times increa^, together with the subscrip- 
tions of supporters, did not suffice to keep these schools up to the average 
standard of efficiency maintained by the board-schools. On the other 
hand, to purchase or rent these schools from the communities that had 
built and assisted to support them would impose an excessive burden 
on the public finances. And the friends of denominational religious 
education, Church of England, Roman Catholic, Jewish, or other, were 
unwilling to resign the schools which they had hitherto controlled, and 
to place them under the conditions imposed by the Cowper-Temple 
clause of the 1870 Act. The defects of that Act demanded a remedy ; 
and every thoroughgoing remedy was barred either by conflicting 
religious feeling, financial considerations, or other practical difficulties. 
The Act of 1902 abolished the sdiool boards, and placed the local 
control of all schools alike in the hands of the county councils, or those 
of town and borough councils. The existing board-schools were main- 
tained as undenominational schools, and the existing voluntary schools 
as denominational schools ; but, for the first time, the ex^wtuse of main- 
taining the latter was placed upon the rates, in so far as the government 
grant did not suffice. The public authority assumed the direct control 
of secular education in all schools ; but tiie religious bodies coaiiiuied to 
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regulate the religious instruction in the schools whose buildings they 
provided, and were charged with the obligation of maintaining and, if 
necessary, improving those buildings. By these provisions the existing 
division of schools into denominational and undenominational was per- 
petuated, and Nonconformist ratepayers were burdened in many areas 
with part of tlie expense of maintaining schools in which religious 
systems obnoxious to them were subjects of daily instruction, while the 
similar grievance, which had long been endured under the board-school 
system by those who were not content with Cowper-Temple teaching, 
was not removed. From the point of view of efficiency the reform 
justified the additional cost; but conditions of acute religious strife 
were induced which have not yet passed away. 

Since 1870, elementary education has been made universal and 
compulsory; the education provided has been improved and a more 
rational system of inspection has replaced the old plan of payment 
by the results of examination. But, in the opinion of many, our scheme 
of elementary education is still unpractical and unsuited to the needs 
of the great majority of the population, for whose industrial and manual 
tmining insufficient provision is made. The concentration (since 1899) 
of the powers of the old Education Department, those of the Science 
and Art Department, and the control of educational endowments 
formerly exercised by the Charity Commission, in the hands of a new 
Board of Education, was an administrative improvement which has 
already produced some good results. The age-limit for compulsory 
education has been progressively raised. Since 1890, when a grant wfis 
first made for technical instruction out of money originally intended for 
other purposes, considerable efforts have been made to provide technical 
and scientific training in acconlance with the needs of the various 
localities ; but the almost complete decay of the old system of apprentice- 
ship has left a gap which these facilities do not go far to fill. By 
the Act of 1902, the Board of Education and the local education 
Authorities have considerable powers for the control and encouragement 
of secondary education ; but the coordination of education between the 
public elementary school and the University is still very imperfect. 
Mainly through private benefactions and local effort, Univei*sities and 
University Colleges have been established in many of the leading pro- 
vincial towns; but private benefaction for this purpose lags in this 
countiy far behind the American standard, while public expenditure is 
not comparable with that of the most enlightened countries of tlie 
European Continent. State expenditure on elementary education has 
risen from about ,600,000 in 1872 to .£^16,000,000 in 1908-9 ; and 
other expenditure on education has probably increased in a like pro- 
portion. But it can hardly be maintained that individual culture and 
social efficiency have proportionately improved during that period. We 
have yet to envisage clearly the ends which public education should 
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subserve, and to come to some agreement as to the objects which can 
with advantage be pursued. For definite and practical objects a much 
larger expenditure might be profitable; but for the results hitherto 
obtained the existing expenditure is extravagant. Meanwhile, the re- 
ligious controversy blocks the path, but does not diminish the cost. 

The deficiencies in our military system brought to public notice by 
the Boer War of 1899 led to a period of active and inconsequent at- 
tempts at reform. Mr St John Brodrick, now Lord Midleton, Secretary 
of State for War from 1900 to 1903, attacked the problem with great 
energy, acting on the advice of I^rd Roberts. The main object of his 
endeavour was to create an adequate reserve of trained troops, and for 
this purpose he initiated a plan by which recruits should be invited to 
enlist for three years only, with the option of extending their service 
when this term was reached. This plan would have provided in due 
course of time a large and perhaps adequate reserve of private soldiers, 
though the cadres in which they were to be embodied would have been 
deficient. But the scheme broke down, owing to the unwillingness of 
the soldiers to extend their service, and to the consequent difficulties in 
supplying the drafts for India and the colonies. Amold-Forster adopted 
a plan by which the War Office should alternatively enlist men for 
three years, or for nine years. The nine years' men would supply the 
drafts for distant service, the three years' men the reserve, and the War 
Office could control the supply by calling for men of one class or the 
other or for both accoitling to need. It was his further intention to 
abolish the linked battalion system, to train recruits in centralised 
depots, to reduce the term of sliort service in onler to increase still 
further the reserve ; and he had a plan for forming and training a reserve 
of officers. These ulterior suggestions did not obtain the assent of 
the Cabinet, and they were finally abandoned owing to the change of 
Government. Behind all these plans and those subsequently adopted 
there has been a strong movement for the adoption of compulsory 
military service ; but compulsory military service would not supply the 
troops for our garrisons in India and the colonies, and is in other 
respects difficult to accommorlate to our needs and our financ*es. Above 
all, both parties seem to believe that compulsion would be unpopular 
with the electorate. 

In 1903 Mr Balfour appointed a small committee, consisting of 
Lord Esher (Chairman), Admiral Sir John Fisher, and Lieutenant- 
('olonel Sir George Clarke, to consider the I'econstitution of the War 
Office, on the lines indicated by Lord Esher in his note appended to the 
Report of the Elgin Commission. In pumiance of their recommenda- 
tions the office of Commander-in-chief was abolished ; and the general 
conti'ol of the army was entrusted to an Army Council, consisting of the 
soldiers and civilians holding the chief administrative posts in the War 
Office, and presided over by the Secretary of Stnte for War. Mr Balfour 
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previously created a Committee of Imperial Defence in which lading 
political, naval, and military opinion was to be concentrated, and this 
Committee now received wider functions with a permanent organisation 
and staff It was hoped that this Committee would also aid in the task 
of organising and coordinating defence throughout the Empire. A 
general staff was also projected and afterwards set up to consider problems 
of general strategy, and train a body of special officers for staff duties in 
war and peace. Training of troops was severed from administration, 
which was largely decentralised, and an Array Accounts Branch was 
established, which it was hoped might for the future prevent such waste 
and disorder as had been apparent in the South African War. But 
the general policy of the Army Council still chiefly depends on the 
Secretary of State for War and upon Parliament, where his influence is 
paramoimt. Responsibility still rests with the Minister of the Crown ; 
but organisation has been improved and the status of the chief military 
authority has been raised in public estimation. History is not yet, 
however, in a position to judge of the results of the new system, which 
has been further developed by Mr Haldane, on the lines laid down by 
Mr Balfour. 

The cost of the army increased from seventeen millions in 1891-2 to 
nearly twenty-nine millions in 1905-6, a considerable part of this cost 
being due to an improvement in the pay and other conditions of service. 
But the beneficial effects of these improved conditioiis were considerably 
diminished by the difficulty found in securing civil employment for 
discharged soldiers — a problem which still occupies the attention of our 
military authorities. 

The Unionist Governments devoted much attention to the navy, 
which steadily increased in magnitude and effective strength. The 
growing competition of foreign Powers imposed a progrc.ssive burden 
on the taxpayer ; the total expenditure on the navy rising from fifteen 
and a half millions in 1891-2 to thirty-seven millions in 1904?-5, which 
fell in 1905-6 to thirty-three and a half millions, in consequence of 
administrative economies. Tlie abandonment of naval stations abroad, 
the concentration of the main fleet in European waters, the demolition of 
obsolete vessels, and the use of nucleus crews, resulted in a considerable 
saving without, as it was believed, loss of efficiency. But the competitive 
increase in the tonnage and armament of battleships and first-class 
cruisers bids fair to absorb all possible economies. The Cawdor pro- 
gramme of 1905 foreshadowed an annual expenditure of ^8,000,000 on 
capital ships alone, without reckoning the cost of other classes of ships, 
harbours, or docks, and, after a short period of relaxed effort, it 
seems probable that this expenditure may be exceeded in the near 
future. Our immediate rivals in this field are no longer France and 
Russia, as in the past, but Germany and the United States, the two 
most vigorous nations of the world. In 1902, it was decided to modify 
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the system of tmining for naval officers. Thenceforward, the engineer 
officers, the marine officers, and the executive officers were to receive the 
same training during youth, and specialisation was to be deferred until 
after they had received their commissions, 

Irish affairs receive treatment in another chapter. The efforts of the 
Unionists to combine generous legislation with resolute suppression of 
crime have up to the present had results which must be described as 
disappointing. The task of pacifying and reconciling Ireland, which 
Gladstone took up in 1868, is not yet accomplished, and Mr Wyndham’s 
comprehensive scheme of Land Purchase has been impeded and almost 
wrecked by the liberality of its own terms, and the rise in the current 
rate of interest for loans. 

The chief measures of social legislation initiated by the Unionist 
Governments were the Employers’ Liability Acts of 1897 and 1900, 
which secured compensation for injuries received in the course of their 
employment to various classes of workers, estimated to amount in all to 
seven million persons, and the Licensing Bill of 1904, which resulted 
during 1905 and 1906 in the extinction of more than a thousand 
licenses with compensation paid by levy on the trade, while securing 
license-holders against dispossession without compensation, and has led 
and will in natural course lead to further like results. The London 
Government Act (1899) created in the metropolis a number of Borough 
Councils to control many of those local services which in other cities are 
directed by a single autliority. It w^as thought that without such sub- 
division the responsibility of the London CiJouncil might exceed its capacit} 
for executive work, and that its authority in the capital of the Empire 
might prove to be excessive. Reasons partly similar led to the establish- 
ment of a separate and independent authority, to take over the under- 
takings of ail the Ix)ndon water companies (1902). The Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 1905 was only a tentative and experimental recon- 
naissance in a difficult and embarrassing country. Minor Acts of collective 
importance were the Agricultural Kates Act (1896), the Conciliation 
Act (1896), the University of I^ndon Act (1899), the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act (1903), the Employment of Children Act (1908), 
and the Aliens Act (1905). But the legislation of Parliament has been 
supplemented by the activity of many municipal bodies ; and a school of 
reformers has arisen which sees a fruitful praspect in the steady extension 
of municipal supply of many services to the community, and direct 
employment of labour by the municipalities. At the municipal 
elections of 1906 there was a general reaction against the cost of 
municipal socialism, but it remains to be seen whether tin's reaction 
will last. 

Great Britain, like most of the chief European nations, has found the 
problem of national tinance increasingly difficult. The policy, inherited 
from Peel and Gladstone, of reducing expenditure and lightening taxation 
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has been abandoned, and state expendituw increased from 90 millions in 
1891-8 to 140 millions in 190S-6, besides six millions in the latter year 
charged to capital. After a short struggle to reduce expenditure lasting 
from 1906 to 1909, public expenditure for 1909-10 is again estimat^ 
to show a substantial and progiessive increase. The increase is mainly 
due to expenditure on the army, navy, and education ; but all services 
have become more costly, owing partly to the extension of the 
field of government activity, and partly to improved remuneration 
demanded by and conceded to many classes of public servants. In these 
circumstances, it has become clear that tlie system of finance hitherto 
adopted by both parties is not adequate to meet the national needs. 
Hence arises, on the one hand, the Ttuilf Reform movement, intended to 
supplement or replace existing sources of revenue by import duties on 
manufactured goods, and possibly on some articles of food, with pi*e- 
ferential I'ebates to British colonies, and, on the other hand, the Liberal 
Budget of 1909, which is a far-reaching attempt to supply present and 
future needs without abandoning the principles of Free Trade. Tlie 
supporters of these two schools are now locked in their first serioas 
encounter, the issue of which cannot be foreseen. Both parties now 
admit the necessity of increased expenditure ; tliey difler as to the 
merits of rival methods of fixation. 

Both parties have been affected by the sjiread of tendencies, properly 
called socialistic: the Liberals more than the Conservativtis, for it involved 
a greater sacrifice of principle on the part of the Li bends to abandon the 
doctrines of free competition in favour of those of govennnent regulation 
and government beneficence. The Liberal party, in the past supremely 
individualistic, has found cause to shed a large pai t of its individualistic 
prepossessions. The Conservative party was always less individualistic. 
The prosperity of the State and of the individuals that make up the 
State depends upon a due balance of individualism and socialism ; but 
the movements of the past century have given so much latitude to 
individualism that the efforts of this century must by necessity be 
concerned with correcting the effects of too much liberty. Mi* Lloyd 
George’s Budget of 1909 sliows this tendency in one shape, Tariff’ Reform 
in another; and there are a score of different forms of socialism, consti- 
tutional, revolutionary, centralised, decentralised, academic, philosophic, 
aristocratic, democratic, autocratic, predatory, philanthropic, idealist, 
materialist, Christian, anti-Christian, which can hardly be grouficd in a 
single party. It may be anticipated that both parties will be more or less 
socialistic for some time to come, and their respective success will dejxjnd 
upon the kind of socialism which their leaders administer. Meanwhile, 
there is apparent the formation of a new party or section, including men 
of very vaiying shades of thought, but agreed in the desire to effect a re- 
distribution of the national income by one means or another, and adopting 
the name of ^‘Socialists.’’ The influence, direct or indirect, of this extreme 
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left wing upon politics has already been great ; and there is no reason to 
suppose that it will diminish. 

Reviewing the results of the whole period here surveyed, we see a vast 
inciease in material prosperity, a great increase in territory and in im- 
perial solidarity, an increase in national strength though our absolute 
preponderance has not \yeen maintained. Our export trade, after remain- 
ing nearly stationary from 1871 to 1898, increased rapidly from 1899 
to 1906. On the other hand, imports showed a fairly ste^y increase over 
tlie whole period, indicating a progressive addition to the total profits 
arising from our dealings with the rest of the globe. The population of 
the United Kingdom has steadily increased from thirty -one millions in 
1871 to forty-one millions in 1901, though the fall in the population of 
Ireland has continued. The death-rate has diminished by about thirty 
per cent.; the birth-rate has also diminished, though in a less proportion. 
The proportion of pauperism has greatly diminislied since 1868, though 
it has been nearly stationary since 1891. The cost of pauperism has, 
meanwhile, very greatly incre/rsed, owing mainly to better conditions in 
workhouses and asylums. Social organisation has improved, chiefly 
through reforms in municipal administration, and the gi'eater efficiency 
of government supervision. The defects in that organisation are more 
closely 8C*rutinised, and many evils have been brought to light, few of 
which are new. Special attention has been directed to fluctuations in 
industrial employment, to the existence of a large class of persons in- 
capable of continuous employment, to industries carried on under con- 
ditions which do not admit of decent existence, to physical deterioration, 
to the evils of drink, to excessive infant mortality. For these and otlier 
social evils remedies are demanded, which will require the application of 
entirely new principles. The old specific of letting things alone is out 
of fashion ; tlie manifold responsibilities of tiie Slate are recognised. In 
spite of all expedients to curtail debate and save parliamentary time, the 
efliciency of Parliament has not increased in proportion to the greatly 
extended functions now assigned to the legislative authority. 

The old rural aristocracy has been to a laige extent displaced by new- 
comers. llie rural labouring population has diminished ; the urban popu- 
lation has increased beyond all proportion. Emigration has proceeded 
steadily, with periodical fluctuations, though it has not increased in 
proportion to the increase of population. The proportion of emigrants 
proceeding from these islands to the United States has diminished, that 
destined to British North Amet'ica and British South Africa has greatly 
increased ; cmigiation to Austrahisia has not, until recently, been pro- 
gressive, The general standard of living has improved, among the 
wealthier classes to the point of extravagance, among the middle dasses 
and the more prosperous manual labourers to a high degree of comfort ; 
and even in the lowest classes it has probably not deteriomted. The 
gcneml level of wages for manmil labour has risen, and irregulai’ity of 
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emplojnoieiit is probably not greater than it was forty years ago* Crime 
has diminished^ taking the whole period under review, but of late years 
it has shown a slight tendency to increase. The consumption of alcohol 
has diminished in all classes, especially of late years. Gambling on horses 
and on stocks and shares has become even more prevalent. 

In literature few great writers have arisen to take the place of those 
who have passed away during the period. Ephemeral publications of every 
description absorb a great deal of energy and talent, and more durable 
works run tlie risk of being pushed aside and forgotten. But a public 
exists which welcomes works on natural science, histor)% biography, and 
travels. The interest in social and economic subjects is unfailing. There 
are many accomplished writers, but few great names stand out from 
the throng. In drama the taste of the public has demanded light 
entertainment rather than tragedies and works of poetic imagination, 
though the plays of Shakespeare still hold the stage. Tlie general 
scheme of domestic decoration has greatly improved since the aesthetic 
movement of the seventies; but decorators have relied much on the 
designers of the eighteenth century, and originality has leant towanls 
affectation. In painting, the conventions of the Victorian school still 
hold the public taste; the Preraphaelite school has spent its vigour; 
and the efforts of younger men to find new modes of expression have 
found little encoui'agement. The craze for the antique and the rare has 
diverted funds from the support of contemporary art; but the lack of 
sincere and spontaneous impulse to artistic production in harmony with 
our modem life is the main cause of sterility. Museums and picture 
galleries enshrine the memorials of a creative instinct which no longer 
exists. In architecture the Gothic revival has passed away, and import- 
ant buildings are now designed in the grandiose Palladian style; but 
the public cares little which style is adopted, and the desire for advertise- 
ment has produced most of the striking edifices which have been erected 
in our streets. Domestic architecture in the cottage style, to suit the 
taste of cultivated people of moderate means, has produced some fantastic 
and many delightful country residences which, with their gardens and 
interiors, are the expression of a genuine love of beauty in a narrow class. 
Of all the minor arts, gardening has been pursued with the giwtest 
sincerity and enthusiasm. 

This has been an age of immense material progress, but not an age of 
conspicuous moral improvement, and with increased prosperity has come 
a sense of unrest and discontent, and discontent finds sympathetic sup- 
port from the widespread compassion of the fortunate for the unfortunate. 
lYanslated into common sense, this discontent should lead to social reform; 
but it remains to be seen whether the pervading sentiment of compassion 
will be used to carry measures framed in the true interests of the 
whole community, or wasted on palliatives which diminish self-reliance 
and energy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IRELAND AND THE HOME UUI.E MOVEMENT. 

I’hk consequences of the Fenian conspiracy were out of all proportion 
to the conspiracy itself. It is well known that the execution (1867) of 
the Manchester martyrs” — Allen, I.Arkiii, and O’Brien — for their share 
in the constructive murder of police-sergeant Brett proved the turning- 
point in the life of Charles Stewart Parnell, and there is not a little 
truth in O’l^ary’s remark that Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule 
dates from the attack on Clerkenwell gaol in the same year. The fact 
is that, though unimportant in themselves, these events, occurring as 
they did in England, brought forcibly home to Englishmen the intense 
hatred with which the English rule in Ireland was regarded by the bulk 
of Irishmen. Added to this, it was the first time that American -Irish 
influence had made itself ftlt in domestic affairs. These incidents 
furnished food for serious reflexion to a generation which had just suc- 
ceeded in securing for itself a fuller participation in the government of 
the country by the acquisition of the household franchise. For good 
or for evil, tlie balance of political power had passed into the hands 
of the dcmoiTacy, and there was something repellent to it in a system 
of governing Ireland in opposition to the will of the majority of its 
inhabitants. The conscience of the nation was touched, an<l a strong 
desire was manifested to break with the bad traditions of the past and 
to do justice to Ireland. There was perhaps more of sentiment than of 
knowledge in this view of the question. For it can hardly be said that 
Englishmen generally knew anything of the real causes that lay at the 
bottom of the Fenian conspiracy. But they were willing to learn, and 
in Gladstone they found a sym]>athetic exponent of their desire to act 
justly towards Ireland. 

Himself keenly sensitive to the trend of public opinion, he had already 
accorded to Ireland a principal place in his political programme. From 
the question of the disestablishment of tlie Irisli Church, on which, with 
the majority of Englishmen, be had made up his mind in 1865, he passed 
on to other objects. The anomalous position cK'cupied by the Establislied 
Church in Ireland was only one aspect of the Irish problem. The root 
ot the evil, os it seeinetl to him, was to be found in the fad that English 
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statesmen had all along tried to govern Ireland in accordance with 
English ideas and in the interest of a small Protestant minority. But, 
if Ireland was ever to be pacified and Irish discontent removed, the 
process must be reversed and an attempt made to legislate for Ireland in 
accordance with Irish ideas, and for the benefit of the entire nation. 
He announced his intention, if the opportunity was afforded him, of 
disestablishing the Irish Church, of settling the Irish land question, and 
of providing for the educational needs of the Irish people. The oppor- 
tunity he asked for was given him. His theory appealed to Englishmen 
educated in the political school of Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill, 
and at the general election in 1868 he was returned to power with a 
majority of 118 votes in a House consisting of 658 members. He at 
once addressed himself to the task he had taken in hand. On Maixjh 1, 
1869, he introduced a Bill for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church in Ireland. The Bill, with some modifications made in 
the House of Lords, received the royal assent on July 26. 

Unlike Catholic Emancipation, which was preceded by a long and 
stormy agitation, dating back to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church came suddenly, without any 
particular demand for it, and was apparently attributable rather to the 
anomalous position of the Irish Church as a highly privileged and richly 
endowed corporation in a country the majority of whose inhabitant 
professed another religion, than to its constituting, at least since the 
settlement of the tithe question, any oppressive grievance. The Irish 
Chm'ch was an offshoot of the Church of England. It was tlie Church 
not of the natives, or of the gentry of Anglo-Norman descent, but of 
the English planters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Like 
them, it had grown rich on the spoils of conquest and confiscation. 
It was, like the plantation itself, of exotic origin. Notwithstanding its 
privileged position as the Church of the State, it had from the first had 
a hard fight to hold its own against Roman Catholicism on the one 
hand and Presbyterianism on the other. It never was and never could 
be a missionary Church. This was ground and cause enough in the 
opinion of philosophic radicalism to destroy it. It liad failed in its 
mission,” said Englishmen, anxious to render justice to Ireland, but a 
little uncertain where to begin, Cut it down : why cumbereth it the 
ground ? ” 

But the Act of Disestablishment was not a simple measure of 
destruction. Though cut adrift from the State, with its revenues and 
its privileges curtailed, the Irish Church was left standing as a self- 
governing body. It was confirmed in the possession of its religious 
edifices ; liberal provision was made for its sustentation ; cleigynien who 
wished to retire were enabled to compound for their services; and a 
fund was set aside to satisfy all vested interests. In itself it suffered 
nothing by the change. On the contrary, it gained by being freed 
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from political influencesi its activity increased, it lost its aggressive^ 
ness, it became more than ever it had been the home of piety and 
learning, and in the devotion of its members it found ample compen- 
sation for its loss of material wealth. A proposal made while the Bill 
was in progress to save it by the concurrent endowment of the Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian Churches was rejected ; but, to satisfy the sense 
of justice, provision was made for the discontinuance of the Maynooth 
Grant and the Regium Donum, Henceforth, all three Churches were 
to stand on the same level. For good or for evil, however, the Act of 
Disestablishment marks a distinctly new step in the relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. It was the first expression of the new political 
ideal of governing Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas. Those who 
argued in favour of Disestablishment did so on the ground that the 
Irish Church had failed in its mission. The same argument would apply 
to the whole system of the English rule in Ireland. In denouncing 
Disestablishment as an infringement of the Act of Union, its opponents 
instinctively felt that more important interests than even the fate of 
the Irish Church were at stake. In particular, the clause in the Act 
enforcing the compulsory sale of church property and enabling the 
tenants of the Church to become, with the assistance of the State, the 
owners of their holdings, was of serious significance for the future. In 
passing, it may be notic^ed that of the 8482 tenants of the Church the 
great majority took advantage of this clause to become the owners of 
their farms at an average price of years’ purchase. 

Having settled the question of the Church, Gladstone proceeded 
to attack the land problem. The “Great Famine” (1845-7) is the 
cardinal fact of Irish history in the nineteenth century. In importance 
it holds a place beside the Rebellion of 1641-52 and the War of the 
Revolution. Attention has been drawn in former chapters to the effect 
of those events on the e<x)noraic history of Ireland. It has been pointed 
out how, in consequence of the depopulation created by the wans of the 
seventeenth century, the English settlers, in their capacity of Irish 
landlords, tried to extract an immediate profit from their estates by 
turning their lands into grazing pastures and shcep-nms, and that, 
while they succeeded in creating a flourishing provision trade and an 
equally flourishing woollen industry, the natives were driven off to the 
bogs and sterile parts of the island to make room for cattle. English 
legislation destroyed the woollen industry ; but during the first half of 
the eighteentli century Ireland was a coni-iraporting country. This 
condition of things lasted till England entered on her career of a 
great manufacturing country. The commercial concessions made to 
Ireland in 1780, and tlie encouragement offered to figriculture by 
Foster’s Com Laws, enabled her to take advantixge of tlie favourable 
juncture. Ireland became a corn-growing and corn-exporting country. 
'Ihe outbreak of the war with France made agricultui'e a profitable 
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business, and the Napoleonic period saw Ireland at the height of her 
prosperity. With the peace there came a decline; but the impetus 
given to population continued, and in 1841 Ireland numbered 8,176,124 
inhabitants. The Great Famine was awful in its consequences; but 
it was less the Famine than the adoption of Free Trade principles by 
England that put a sudden end to the artificial prosperity of the 
country. With the adoption of Free Trade agriculture ceased to be a 
profitable business, and, step by step, year by year, Ireland has reverted 
to her primitive condition of a grazing country. 

So far as the land question was concerned the immediate result of 
the Famine was twofold. In the first place, many landlords were in*e- 
trievably ruined by their inability to collect their i-ents, while others, 
not so hardly pressed, seized the opportunity to eject their non-rent- 
paying tenants, and to turn their lands into grazing pastures. Secondly, 
and in consequence of the inability or reluctance of the landlords to 
forgo their rents for a time, the peasantry, being most of them tenants- 
at-will, were forced to quit their holdings and constrained to take 
refuge within the inhospitable walls of the workhouse, or in circum- 
stances of indescribable suffering to seek out new homes for themselves 
beyond the Atlantic, or to eke out a miserable existence by harvest 
work in England and Scotland. Parliament met the situation by two 
Acts — the one, the Encumbered Estates Act, to enable bankrupt land- 
lords to get rid of their lands by removing the restrictions placed by 
the law on the sale of entailed estates: the other for the relief of 
evicted tenants, by rendering it obligatory on evicting landlords to give 
to the Poor Law guardians forty-eight hours’ notice of intention to evict, 
so as to enable them to make provision for the shelter of the fiersons 
evicted. The real author of the Encumbered Estates Act was Sir Robert 
Peel. In pondering over the Irish problem. Peel had reverted to the 
ideals of English statesmen in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Like Bacon, he argued that Ireland could only be pacified by planting 
her thickly with English colonists. The devastation created by the 
Famine had, in his opinion, created a favourable opportunity to put the 
experiment in execution. As he had foreseen, the market was, in const;- 
quence of the Act, flooded with estates. Landlords who, with a little 
help, might have tided over the crisis were forced to part with their 
ancestral properties at greatly depreciated prices. But the British 
capitalist, on whom such store had been set, held aloof. Of the 7216 
purchasers for the 3197 estates sold during the next twenty -eight years 
only 814 were Englishmen. Most of the new proprietors were small 
Irish capitalists of a not very desirable type. Anxious to make the 
most of their bargains and bound by none of those scruples that had 
influenced the conduct of their predecessors, they evicted their defaulting 
tenants with remorseless energy. 

The discontent aroused by the proceedings of the “Exterminators’^ 
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led to the foundation in 1860 of a Tenant-Right League. The object 
of the League was to obtain for the tenant what was afterwards known 
as the ** three Fs — a fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale — or, in 
other words, to secure for him a legal recognition of his claim to dual 
ownei*ship, with the landlord, of the land cultivated by him. The 
movement spread rapidly. For once laying aside their religious pre- 
judices, Protestant farmers of the north agreed to unite with their 
Catholic brethren of the south in a demand for legislation on the basis 
of the proposals of the League. The time seemed propitious. Early in 
186S, the Ministry of Lord John Russell was succe^ed by that of Lord 
Derby; but, in consequence of his inability to command a majority, 
Parliament was dissolved in the summer of that year. At the general 
election Ireland returned some fifty members pledged to make Tenant 
Right a cabinet question. Votes were at a premium in the new Parlia- 
ment, and the Ministry showed a desire to conciliate the Irish con- 
tingent. Facilities were afforded the Leaguers to give expression to 
their policy; and at the same time the Attorn ey-General for Ireland, 
Mr (afterwards Sir) Joseph Napier, submitted four Bills for the regula- 
tion of the land question, admitting the principle, insisted on by the 
Leaguers, of retrospective compensation for tenants’ improvements. But 
the House of Ixirds refused to listen to the proposal ; and the Prime 
Minister, anticipating defeat if he insisted, b^t a retreat. His action 
was resented by the IjCaguers, and, transfen'ing their votes to the Oppo- 
sition, they succeeded in bringing about the fall of the Ministry. 

A thrill of joy passed through the country. Tlje fate of Ii^Iand 
was seen to rest in the hands of its own elected representatives. Without 
their consent no ministry, it was thought, could be formed, and the 
pnee of their consent was Tenant Right. But even then signs of 
disruption in the ranks of the Leaguers had l>ecomc visible. The 
question of the Ecclesiastical Titles, the activity of the C utholic priests, 
and the violent language of the editor of the Tabktj Frederick Lucas, 
hod awakened a feeling of distnrst among the Ulster Presbyterians, 
llie hostility of the Catholic Primate, Archbishop Cullen, and the 
treachery of individual members of the Ixiague, completed the miscliicf. 
Reduced by desertion to insignificance, the I..eagiie ceased to be apoliliail 
factor with which English p^ics had to reckon. The attempt to create 
an independent Irish party had failed and its failure disci'cditiHl parlia- 
mentary tactics for more Uian a generation. Meanwhile, the process of 
depletion continued. Year by year thousands of Irish men and women 
quitted the country. Their sufferings w^ere intense; but the prospect 
for those who reimuiied grew brighter and the idea g?uned ground with 
English politicians that ‘Hhe abstraction of the Celtic mce at the rate 
of a quarter of a million a year was a surer rcmuHly for tlie inveterate 
Irish disease Uian any human wit could have imagined,” The Fenian 
conspiracy destmyed the fond delusion, and revealtHl a new danger. 
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Instead of simplifying the Irish problem, emigration had added to its 
complexity by introducing a new factor — the American Irish. To the 
Irishman in America, boiling over with hatred against England, the 
question of the land had become absorbed in the greater question of 
national independence. The time had not yet come to put into practice 
Lalor’s advice to link repeal to the land question, like a railway carriage 
to the engine ; but it was coming rapidly. 

Meanwhile, on February 16, 1870, Gladstone submitted his Bill 
for a final” settlement of the Irish land que<?tion to the House of 
Commons, The Bill contained no recognition of the principle of the 
“ three Fs,” which its author expressly stated to be incompatible with 
tlie rights of property. But it did admit the claim of the tenant to 
compensation for improvements effected by him, and it gave the force of 
law to that form of tenant-right which prevailed in Ulster. At the 
same time it left a loophole of escape for the landlord, by allowing the 
tenant to contract himself out of the law, with the avowed purpose of 
assimilating the tenure of land in Ireland to that in England on the 
basis of pure contract, regardless of the fact that there was all the 
difference in the world between an independent English farmer, able to 
make terms for himself, and an Irish peasant, shackled, so to speak, to 
the soil. Briefly stated, the Bill proposed to recognise Ulster tenant- 
right wlierever it existed; to encourage the creation of leases for 
thirty-one years; to affbi'd a beneficial right of occupation to the 
tenant so long as he paid a reasonable, i.e, a government valuation, rent, 
by enabling him to claim compensation for “disturbance,’^ eviction, 
varying inversely with the value of his holding; and, by the “Bright 
Clauses,” to facilitate the creation of a peasant proprietaiy, by enabling 
the Board of Works to advance two-thirds of the purchase money, to be 
repaid at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum spread over thirty-five years. 
There is no denying that this was an honest attempt to solve the question ; 
but it must be admitted that the intention of assimilating the law in 
Ireland to that in England was inconsistent with Gladstone’s under- 
taking to legislate in accordance with Irish ideas. ITie measure, however, 
met with little opposition, and after some alterations, further com- 
plicating it, in the House of Lords, it became law on August 1. 

Having settled the church and land questions to his satisfaction, 
Gladstone turned to consider the question of higher education. To 
understand the problem that confronted him, we must go back to tlie 
middle of the sixteenth century. At that time, primary education in 
Ireland rested on two Acts of Parliament, viz. 28 Henry VIII, c. 16, 
providing for the establishment of parish schools, and 12 Eliz. c. 1, 
establishing a free school in every diocese. But the education thus 
provided was, even where the Acts could be enforced, of a very elemen- 
tary sort, and, in the absence of any means of higher education at home, 
the Irish gentry of the Pale began to send their sons to be educated in 
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Spain, France, Italy, and the Spanish Netherlands. But the danger of 
exposing the more intelligent class of the community to Catholic 
influences was speedily recognised, and led to the foundation in 1691 of 
Trinity College. Unfortunately, the remedy came too late. Religion 
had ceased to be a matter of indifference to the natives, and the Irish 
genti:y would have nothing to do with an institution which was avowedly 
based on proselytising principles. As it had repelled the Catholics so it 
failed to attract the Presbyterians, who looked to Glasgow University 
for their intellectual and theological training. Thus, like the Irish 
Church, of which it was indeed a branch, Trinity College remained, as it 
had begun, an institution confined to the English planters, and like her, 
too, was enriched by the spoils of coix^uest and confiscation. The 
Commonwealth left its mark on education in the charitable foundations 
of Erasmus Smith, as did the Revolution in the Charter schools, and the 
Union in the Kildare Place schools. A notable effort made by the 
Irish Parliament in 1787 to deal with the whole question of elementary, 
intermediate, and higher education, unfortunately led to no result. But 
the Catholic Relief Act of 1793 was followed by the establishment of a 
training college for the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood at Maynooth. 
Nothing, however, was done to meet the educational needs of the 
country till 1831, when the Irish Secretary of the day. Lord Stanley, 
carried a measure to combine a scheme of unite<l secular education with 
sepamte religious instruction in state-aided schools. The success attend- 
ing the National School system encouraged Peel to attack the question 
of higher education in the same spirit, by the establishment in 1845 of 
three secular colleges at Cork, Galway, and Belfast, called the Queen’s 
Colleges, and combined as a University. But it soon became apparent 
that a system of secular training, acceptable so long as it concerned 
itself with the rudiments of learning, was utterly distasteful to a people 
which, whether Catliolic or Protestant, was intensely religious, when 
it came to teaching such subjects as history, philosophy, and science. 
Except in Belfast, where a more rationalist spirit prevailed, the ‘‘Godless 
Colleges” were left rigidly alone by extreme Churchmen on both sides. 
The Church of Ireland had Trinity College, to which parents, if they had 
suflicient means, could send their sons. The needs of the Presbyterians 
were fairly met by the new Queen’s College at Belfast and Magee 
College at I>crry. The Catholics alone were entirely unprovided for. 
To supply the deficiency, private benevolence was enlisted, and a Catholic 
University, of which Cardinal Newman was the first rector, was founded 
at Dublin in 1854. But, though a university in name, it had no power 
to grant degrees, and being disregtirded by the State, it had from the 
first a hard struggle for existence. 

On the whole, then, there was no question that the subject of higher 
education in Ireland required serious attention when Gladstone took 
up the matter in 1872. Unfortunately, Gladstone had no personal 
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experience of Ireland, and his attitude towards the problem was rather 
that of a benevolent sciolist than that of a well-informed statesman# 
Though theoretically distinct from each other, Trinity College and 
Dublin University were practically one and the same thing. In his 
Bill Gladstone proposed to revert to the theory, and, regarding the 
University as an entity in itself, to associate Trinity College, the Queen's 
Colleges of Cork and Belfast, together with the Catholic University and 
Magee College, as colleges affiliated to it. An elaborate scheme was 
prepai’ed for its administration under the control of the State. But the 
University was to be a teaching as well as an examining body. Tlie 
education afforded by it was to be purely secular, and, as the National 
School system had solved the question of teaching national history by 
entirely omitting it, so the University was to achieve its end by excluding 
from its curriculum theology, philosophy, and modem history. None of 
these topics were to be admitted as compulsory subjects in examination 
for its degrees. The scheme was greeted with derision and indignation. 
Catholics and Protestants were unanimous in their condemnation of it. 
Never, indeed, had an English statesman so thoroughly mistaken public 
opinion as did Gladstone on this occasion. What Irishmen of all 
classes and creeds wanted was not secular education, but education based 
on religion — Anglican education for the Anglican Protcsbint, Catholic 
education for the Catholic, and Presbyterian education for the Presby- 
terian, The Bill was rejected on its second reading, and early in 1874 
Gladstone surrendered the seals of office to Disraeli. 

Gladstone’s failure to solve the Irish problem juslific*d and at the 
same time gave considerable impetus to a movement which began to 
make itself felt in Ireland at tliis time. Home Rule is not simply 
Repeal in a new dress. It is an idea of European rather than of native 
origin. It has its roots in that stronger feeling of nationality, which 
sprang into being about the middle of the century and has Icxl to such 
divei*se results as the consolidation of Italy, the foundation of the 
German Empire, the separation of Norway from Sweden ; to Pan- 
germanism and Panslavism in Europe, and Monroisrn in America. The 
author of the Home Rule movement in Ireland was Isaac Butt. He 
was a man of singular ability, by birth an Ulsterman, by tradition a 
Conservative, and by profession a barrister. Ilis progress in his pro- 
fession had been rapid. At thirty-one he was made a Q.C., and he had 
already filled the chair of Political Economy in Trinity College, Dublin; 
but it was his defence of the principles of the Union, on the occasion of 
the Corporation Repeal Debate, inaugurated by O’Connell in 1843, that 
first attracted public attention to him. Veal's went by. He was still a 
Unionist and a Protectionist when he entered Parliament in May, 1852, 
as M,P. for Harwich. At the general election in that yeai' he was 
returned for Youghal, which he represented till 1865. He was defeated 
at the general election in tliat year; but was returned to Parliament for 
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Limerick city in 187L In the interval he had acquired a reputation as 
the defender of the Fenian conspirators. More than this, he had from 
his intimate connexion with them become convinced that the Fenians 
were not a mere band of assassins actuated by base motives, but real 
earnest patriots,’’ He was led to ponder on ‘^the depth, the bi’eadth, 
the sincerity of that love of fatherland that misgovern ment had tortured 
into disaffection, and misgovernrnent, driving men to despair, had exag- 
gerated into revolt.” When the Amnesty Association was started in 
1868, he accepted the position of President. The day, predicted for him 
by O’Connell, when he would change his political faith, had come. 

It need hardly be said that Disestablishment had created a feeling of 
bitter resentment against England among Irish Protestants. Fenianism, 
though scotched, was still alive. The feeling of dissatisfaction with 
England drew Churchmen and Fenians together, and led, in May, 1870, 
to the foundation of tlie “Home Government Association.” The object 
of the Association was to secure for Ireland, under a federal arrange- 
ment” by whicli matters of imperial conceni were to be left to the 
Imperial Parliament, the management of her own domestic affairs by a 
national legislature. T\\e name of the association was altered to that of 
the ‘‘Home Rule I^eague,” and, in 1873, a branch of it, called the “Home 
Rule Confederation of Great Britain” was established at Manchester. 
At the general election in 1874 some sixty meml}er8 were returned to 
Parliament pledged, more or less strictly, to the principles of the Ix^ogue. 
Unlike O’Connell, however, whom he in many respects resembled. Butt was 
neither a parliamentiiry tactician nor a boni leader of men. His jx)sition 
was a difficult one. The party, of which he was the nominal chief, was 
composed of the most heterogeneous elements — Omngemen, O’Connclliles, 
Young Irelan<lei*s, Tenant-Righters, and Fenians. Ilis authority, always 
more acknowledged than ol)eyed, suffered greatly from the fact that he 
wtts overwhelmed with debt and consequently unable to devote his entire 
attention to his parliamentary duties. Moreover, his policy was not 
calculated to inspire enthusiasm. His object, as stated by himself, was 
to make an ;\s8ault along the whole line of English inisgoveniment, to 
bring forwiiid every Irish grievanre, in the hope and confidence that, if 
liberal-minded Englishmen were made acquainted witli the real needs 
and wishes of Ireland, “they would come in the end to the conclusion 
that they ha<l but one way of giving good government, and that was by 
allowing us to govern oureelvt's.” In the pursuit of this impossible 
ideal, he submitted session after session a motion in favour of Home 
Rule. Session after session he brought forward Bills to amend ilie 
tenure of land, to develop the industrial resources of tlie country, and 
to impmve the system of municipal and county government. He was 
thoroughly conversant with his subject and spoke with great ability and 
marked moderation ; but he spoke to deaf cars. His Bills were one and 
all rejected, and his Home Rule pmposal was laughed out of court. The 
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situation recalled the days of the ** dignified policy^ of Catholic agitet- 
tion before O’Connell took the matter up* 

Most of Butt’s followers were quite satisfied with the result; but 
there were one or two of the party, whom the annual farce of l>egging 
for justice provoked to indignation. Joseph Biggar was not the father 
of parliamentary obstruction; but he was the first to reduce it to a 
system. The idea of speaking against time had come to him quite 
accidentally; but, as the importance of the Rule of the House, forbidding 
contentious measures to be taken after midnight, dawned on him, he 
recognised what a formidable instrument of obstruction an unscrupulous 
use of it might prove. If Englishmen would not legislate for Ireland, 
neither should they legislate for themselves. His opinion was shared 
by the junior member for county Meath, Cliarles Stewart Parnell, a 
Protestant, owning land in county Wicklow. But it was some time 
before the future leader of the Irish party took an active share in the 
debates of the House. It was an almost involunbiry exclamation that 
first attracted public attention to him. The Irish Secretary, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, had, in the course of one of those academic debates on 
Home Rule, instituted by Butt, alluded to the ‘‘ Manchester murderers.” 
“ No ! No ! ” exclaimed Parnell, adding, when called upon to withdraw, 
‘‘I do not believe, and never shall believe, that any murder was 
committed at Manchester.” The exclamation and explanation were 
characteristic of the man. 

It is a common reproach against Englishmen that they know nothing 
of Irish history; but there were probably few members of the House of 
Commons who did not know at least as much of it as Parnell. His 
ignorance of everything that preceded his personal experience was 
astounding, and the fact is of considerable importance in trying to fairly 
estimate the man and his policy. He had been bom and brought up 
in an atmosphere of intense hatred towards England. This hatred of 
England kept him steady and gave consistency and force to his policy. In 
intellectual versatility and in his knowledge of the Irish problem he was 
greatly inferior to Butt. But he saw, what Butt would never recognise, 
that, if Home Rule was to be obtained, it was not by trying to persuade 
liberal-minded Englishmen of its justice, but by making the government 
of Ireland by the Imperial Parliament an impossibility. England, in 
short, was to be worried into the concession. Biggar had discovered 
the way. Parnell began by supporting him; but under his direction 
obstruction assumed a more definite and intenser form. Other membem 
of the party gave in their adhesion. The session of 1877 saw the system 
in full swing. A Prisons Bill, introduced by Government, was obstinately 
contested clause by danse. Seventeen divisions were taken on the usually 
undisputed Mutiny BilL But it was during the debate on the South 
Africa Bill that the policy of obstruction was pushed to its extreme 
limits. The House was indignant at the open contempt with which it 
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was treated, and pressure was brought to bear on Butt to control his 
unruly followers. Butt did as he was desired. He was rewarded with 
the cheers of the House; but his words caused strange searchings of 
conscience among Irishmen. 

The session came to a close on August 18. A few days later, Parnell, 
addressing a Home Rule meeting in Dublin, declared his utter in- 
difference as to the opinion of Parliament. His words made a great 
impression on the extreme wing of the party, and at the annual meeting 
of the Home Rule Confederation at Liverpool Butt was deposed and 
Pamell elected President in his place. But parliamentary obstruction 
was only one side of Parneirs policy of forcing Home Rule. Agitation 
outside the House was as necessary as obstruction inside it. ** I think,^ 
he said, addressing his constituents at this time, that that opposition 
to English rule is best which is most felt.... O’Connell gained ^tholic 
Emancipation outside the House of Commons.... No amount of eloquence 
could achieve what the Clerkenxvell explosion and the shot into the 
police van had achieved.” His words caused the Fenians to prick up their 
ears. Fenianism, as we have remarked, was still an active principle in 
Irish politics. At home it was represented by the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, with its headquarters at Paris; in America by the Clan-na- 
Gael. The object of both associations was the forcible separation of 
Ireland from England. Neither believed in the possibility of achieving 
it by constitutional agitation ; but, while the former bas^ its hopes on 
a successful insurrection, for which money and arms were being collected, 
the latter looked to forcing a conflict l^etween England and the United 
States as the only practical method of realising its object. But war was 
a remote chance, and in the meantime some of the Clan-na-Gael, tired 
of their enforced inactivity, t)egan to wonder if something might not be 
made of ParneH’s agitation. They had no faith in Butt’s method ; but 
Pamell’s openly expressed contempt for English opinion and his defence 
of the Manchester martyrs ” obtained their sympathy and paved the 
way for a closer understanding. 

Meanwhile, things were working favourably for Pamell in another 
direction. The question of higher location, left unsolved by Gladstone, 
was taken up by Lord Beaconsfield. The old Queen’s University was 
dissolved, and a new Royal University, with power to confer degrees 
on students educated in any of the Irish colleges, was founded. The 
creation of a mere examining board did not satisfactorily solve the 
university question ; but it was a considerable step forward, and, early 
in 1878, a Bill dealing with intermediate education was introduced into 
Parliament by Sir Midiael Hicks-Beach. The Bill made no attempt to 
go to the root of the matter ; but it was favourably received by the Irish 
party, and it enabled Pamell to point the moral that obstruction, far 
from having, as Butt assei*ted, alienated English sym}>atby, had achieved 
a notable success. 
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The rest of the session passed quietly away, and it seemed as if 
obstniction was dying down. But appearances were deceptive. For 
seven years Ireland had enjoyed a succession of good harvests with high 
prices and a corresponding increase of rents. The, general prosperity 
had served to conceal the defects of the land legislation of 1870, But 
the harvests of 1877-8 had been greatly below the average, and that 
of 1879 threatened to prove a complete failure, while prices showed a 
tendency to fall. Agricultural distress and inability to pay rents led 
as a natural consequence to evictions on an extended scale. When 
Parliament met in 1879, the attention of tlie Chief Secretary, James 
Lowther, was called to the seriousness of the situation and the pressing 
necessity of amending the Land Act of 1870. But J^wtlier turned a deaf 
ear to the suggestion, and obstruction broke out afresh. To one man, 
however, the situation seemed to call for immediate action. Michael Davitt, 
the son of a Mayo peasant, knew by personal experience what eviction 
meant for his countrymen. A man of small education but of lofty ideals 
and an ardent social reformer, he had, when little more than a boy, 
thrown in his lot with the Fenians, and for nearly eight years had 
paid the penalty as a prisoner in Dartmoor gaol. But his punishment 
only served to strengthen his views on the land question, and, on being 
liberated on a ticket-of-leave in December, 1877, he returned to Ii’eland 
a confirmed Fenian. Among those who welcomed him was Panieli An 
interchange of views followed, and in August, 1878, Davitt sailed for 
America. Poniell had made a great impression upon him, and in 
America he exerted his influence with the leaders of the Clan-na-Gael 
to induce them to support Panieirs policy. Opinion in Fenian circles 
was divided as to the merits of what was called the “New Departure”; 
but it was agreed to send a message to Parnell promising suppoii:, on 
condition that he would go for Home Rule purc and simple, and make 
the land question (with the view to establishing a peasant proprietary) 
a main plank in his platform. To this overture I'arnell made no reply. 

Early in 1879 Davitt returned to Ireland. The pinch of famine had 
begun to make itself felt and evictions were on the increase. To guanl 
against them, Tenants’ Defence Associations were formed, and an agita- 
tion commenced to secure a reduction of rent^. Parnell was induced to 
attend a meeting arranged by Davitt at Westport in June. It is 
significant that he was still in doubt as to what attitude to take up 
in regard to the agi-arian question ; but he advised his hearers to keep 
at all costs a firm grip on Uieir homesteads. This was enough for 
Davitt. The time h^ come for putting into practice Uors advice, 
to graft a constitutional movement on an agrarian agitation. On 
Octote ^1, there was a conference of Nationalists and land reformers at 
Dublin, when tlie Irish National Land League was established for the 
purp^ of bringing about a reduction of rack-rents and facilitating the 
creation of a peasant proprietary. Parnell was elected President of tlie 
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League, and a resolution was passed requesting him to visit America 
‘‘ for the pui-pose of obtaining assistance from our exiled fellow country- 
men.’' 

On Decemljer 21 Parnell sailed for America. But his object in 
going was not merely, or even chiefly, to solicit relief for evicted tenants. 
‘‘A true revolutionary movement in Ireland,” he said at this time, 
‘‘should, in my opinion, partake both of a constitutional and an illegal 
character. It should be both an open and a secret organisation, using 
the constitution for its own purposes, but also taking advantage of its 
secret combination.” The precise meaning of his words may be disputed; 
but it is clear that what really took him to America was the necessity 
he felt of coming to an understanding with the Clan-na-Gael, and of 
capturing, if possible, their organisation. At heart he was as much a 
Fenian as any of them, and he would have grasped at any weapon 
which promised to vsecure Irish independence ; but he was convinced that 
the constitutionalism they despised was, in the circumstances, the only 
method that promised succress. In this respect his mission was only 
partially successful. As a body, the Clan-na-Gael would have nothing 
to do with the “ new depailure.” But there were thousands of Irish- 
men who were not Fenians, and on them Parneirs arguments made a 
deep impression. Personally and financially, his tour in the States and 
Canada was an unqualhied success. It was brought to a sudden close by 
the news that Government was about to dissolve Parliament. Hastening 
home, Parnell tlirew himself energetically into the election campaign. 
Fenian opposition, stronger even in Ireland than in America, dogg^ lus 
steps and crippled his action. A resolution was passed by the Land 
licague forbidding the application of any part of its funds to promoting 
the interest of any parliamentary candidate. At Enniscorthy, his meeting 
was broken up, and he was himself pelted with rotten eggs. But he 
refused to Ikj discouraged, and, being returned for three constituencies, he 
(‘lectcd to sit for Cork city. Tlie general election of 1880 placed the 
Liberal fwirty, with Gladstone at its head, in power. Out of the 103 
meml>ers retumtxl by Ireland 65 were profess^ly Home Rulers. Of 
these only a minority were unequi vocally in favour of a “forward 
policy”; but they were strong enough to secure Paniell's election as 
chairman of the party in opposition to Butt’s successor, “Sensible” Shaw. 

When Parliament met at tlie end of April, 1880, tlie attention of 
Government was at oiue drawn to the state of Ireland. After some 
hesitation the nec^essity of putting a stop to the increasing number of 
evictions, especially in the west, was admitted by the Chief Secretary, 
William Edward Forster. A measure of temporary relief was introduced, 
and a Royal Commission was promised to investigate the working of 
the I^nd Act of 1870. The Compensation for Disturbance Bill, as it 
was called, was, in the opinion of Goveniment, a mere corollary to the 
Ad of 1870, rendered neeessary by the exceptional cireu ms lances of the 
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sitiiatioii; but it was vehemently opposed by the Conservatives and 
rejected by the House of Lords. In Ireland its rejection caused great 
indignation. Addressing a meeting of tenant farmers in county Kildare^ 
on August 16, Mr John Dillon advised his hearers ‘‘to pay no more rent 
until justice was done them.^ The Chief Secretary denounced his words 
as “ wicked and cowardly ” ; but this criticism was fiercely resented hy 
Parnell, and obstruction broke out with redoubled violence. Government 
was ill an awkward position, aD the more serious owing to the absence, 
through illness, of the Prime Minister. From the first, Forster had been 
extremely anxious to govern Ireland without asking for exceptional 
powers. His sympathies were entirely on tlie side of the tenants, 
struggling against starvation and menaced by eviction. He was con- 
vinced that the Compensation for Disturbance Bill would have killed 
the agitation by acting as a deterrent influence on the small class of 
unscrupulous landlords, who were seizing tlie occasion to evict their 
tenants and consolidate their farms for grazing purposes. But the Bill 
had been rejected, and, unless he resigned, he had no option but to 
maintain law and order at all costs. To comply with the demand for a 
short Act to suspend evictions during the recess was beyond his power. 
On the other hand, his soul revolted against the barbarous outrages 
daily recorded in the newspapers, and, as the session di’ew to a close, 
his words of warning were mingled with threats of coercion. 

Parliament was prorogued on September 7. The situation, in Parnell’s 
opinion, called for immediate action. Notwithstanding the prospect of 
a good harvest, 15,000 persons, it was calculated, were tlircatened with 
eviction. Parliament had refused to protect them; they nmst be taught 
to protect themselves. It was perilous ground on which he was standing. 
Ireland was seething with discontent. During the summer there had 
been a great development in the operations of the League. Money was 
flowing in from America, and not money only. Thousands of copies of 
the Iriah Worlds edited by Patrick Ford, openly advocating assassination, 
were in circulation. But Parnell showed no hesitation. The time for 
action had come. Speaking at Ennis on September 19, he advised his 
hearers to resort to boycotting, as the practice came to be called from 
the name of its first important victim, Captain Boycott, in order to 
bring obnoxious landlords and land-grabbing peasants to reason. “ Depend 
upon it,” he said, “ the measure of the Land Bill next session will be the 
measure of your activity and courage this winter,” The mot cTordre had 
been given. Within a month Ireland was in the throes of an agrarian 
war. Some landlords, bolder than their fellows, defied tlie League and 
continued to evict; but, in general, evictions stopped. On the other hand, 
agrarian outrages, accompanied in a few cases by murder, increased at 
an appalhng rate. Government watched the rising storm witli anxious 
attention. The reluctance felt to resort to coercion was rapidly yielding 
to a conviction that the ordinary law was unable to cope with the 
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rituation. As the Lord Lieutenant (Earl Cowper) said, it was not so 
much the outrages themselves that caused anxiety as the univerBal 
sympathy shown with the perpetrators of them* On November 58, 
information was filed against Parnell and the principal officials of the 
League for conspiracy to prevent the payment of rent, to resist the 
process of ejectment, to prevent the taking of farms from which tenants 
hod been evicted^ and to create ill-will among her Majesty'^s subjects. 
The trial lasted twenty days and ended in the acquittal of the accused. 

The verdict removed the last feeling of hesitation on the part of the 
Cabinet. Parliament met on January 6, 1881. The Queen's Speech 
foreshadowed exceptional legislation for the vindication of law and 
order, and a new Land Bill. On January 24, the Chief Secretary 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the protection of person and 
property in Ireland. The motion was fiercely resisted by the Pamellites. 
Government was entreated to give precedence to its measure of remedial 
legislation. But Gladstone was inexorable. This time it should not 
be said of him that he had yielded to intimidation. The patience of 
the House was sorely tried by the obstructive tactics of the Irish party, 
and at last, after an unbroken sitting of 41 hours, the Speaker put an 
end to the debate on his own authority. His action was challenged 
as a breach of privilege, and, when the Prime Minister rose to propose 
ccii:ain new rules of procedure, he was met with such a storm of abuse 
as led to the suspension and forcible ejection of the entire Pamellite 
party. The new rules were passed, and on March 2 the Protection of 
Person and Property Bill b^me law. It was followed three weeks 
later by a Peace Prcsei^^ation Act. The additional powers acquired 
by Government no doubt enabled it to confront the Land League with 
greater confidence; but the recuiTcnce to coercion was a severe strain 
on Liberal principles, and it was with a genuine sigh of relief that 
Gladstone, on April 7, rose to move for leave to introduce his new 
Land Bill. The Bill was a practical concession of the demand for a 
fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sole. The “ three Ps,'' wliich in 
1870 he liad denounced as an encimchment on the just rights of 
private property, Gladstone now, with some circumlocution, admitted 
to be not only just but necessary. In a word the Bill expressly 
recognised a dual ownership in the land, and provided for the creation 
of a Court to mediate between landlord and tenant as to what con- 
stituted a ‘‘fair’’ rent. This Gladstone emphasised as its cardinal 
feature. No tenant was to be prevented from appealing to the Court ; 
but on the other hand an appeal was not obligatory, and, if they 
preferred it, landlord and tenant could arrange matters between them- 
selves on tlie basis of simple contract When, however, tlie appeal had 
once been made, the verdict of the Court was to be binding for fifteen 
years. At the same time, the prindple of the ** Bright Clauses" of 
the Act of 1870, enabling the tenant to pmrhase his holding, was 
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oiaintained, and certain defects in that Act as to compensation for 
disturbance were remedied. 

The Bill fairly astonished the Irish members by its completeness. 
But it was no part of their policy to recognise its merits. On the 
contrary, they concentrated their attention on its defects. In the first 
place, the Bill was not a measure for the establishment of peasant 
proprietorship, and therefore could not command the approval of the 
extreme wing of the Land League, whose object was the compulsory 
expropriation of the landlords. But, in the opinion of those who, like 
Parnell, were willing to accept it as an instalment, its chief defect was 
that it was not retrospective — that it practically (though not expressly) 
excluded from its benefits all those peasants, who, for one reason or 
another, were in arrear with their rent. Tlie Bill received the royal 
assent on August 22, and a day or two later Parliament wtis prorogued. 
On September 14-16 there was a great convention of the I^nd League 
at Dublin. The question was what attitude the League ought to adopt 
in regard to the Act. Parnell’s quasi-acceptance of it had greatly 
annoyed his Fenian allies, and he was in danger of finding himself, as the 
Maixjuis of Hartington had shrewdly predicted, in the awkward position 
of either having to defy them, or of running counter to the wishes of 
his followers and probably to his own convictions. He struck a middle 
course. The Act was to be neither accepted, nor rejected ; it wiis to be 
tested. Select cases were to be submitted to the Court, and judgment 
suspended till it was seen what interpretation was placed by it on the 
‘‘ fair rent” clause. The fact that Gladstone had himself admitted that 
the Land Court was the cardinal feature of the Act furnished Parnell with 
a plausible ground for his proposal. But the attitude he took up and 
the extraordinary ovation accorded him at this moment by the Dublin 
populace were regarded by Government as a direct challenge. Speaking 
at Leeds on October 7, Gladstone roundly asserted that his real object 
was ‘‘to arrest the operation of the l^nd Act”; but he warned him 
that “ the resources of civilisation against its enemies were not exhausted.” 
Parnell retorted that the charge was “ unscrupulous and dishonest.” 
This afforded Government the opportunity it wanted, and a day or two 
later Parnell found himself lodged in Kilmainham gaol as a “ suspect.” 

His imprisonment (followed by that of several of his colleagues) 
proved an egregious blunder. The League at once issued a manifesto, 
calling on the tenants to pay no rent until their leaders were released. 
Government retaliated by suppressing the League. But this step 
only added to the popularity of the “uncrowned king,” as it became 
the fashion to call Parnell, while it greatly strengthened his hold 
over the Fenians. The situation was emphasised by a resolution of 
the Dublin Corporation, on January 3, 1882, to confer the freedom 
of the city on him and his fellow-prisoner John Dillon, During the 
winter, outrages, instead of diminishing, grew in numbers and ferocity ; 
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the gaols were crowded with suspects”; while the congested state of 
the X«and Court, in consequence of the large reductions of rent granted 
by it, testified to a nervous desire on the part of Government to bid 
for popularity. But, as time went on, it became clear that the Govern- 
ment had suffered a serious defeat. The question of “a new departure"’ 
was broached in the English Press. Coercion, it was argued, had proved 
no remedy. The country, instead of improving, was becoming more 
hopelessly disorganised ; while the discovery, by the police, of the exist- 
ence of a secret society, known as “ Invincibles,” whose object was to 
remove aU tyrants from the country,” added to the genei^ feeding of 
uncertainty. Meanwhile, the number of ‘‘ suspects ” had grown to 872, 
and the responsibility of detaining them in prison weighed heavily on 
the conscience of the Cabinet. Yielding to the strain on his nerves. 
Lord Cowper had tendered his resignation, and, at Forster’s suggestion, * 
a Minister of cabinet rank had been appointed Lord Lieutenant in 
the person of Earl Spencer. 

Such briefly was the situation when an overture reached Government 
from, or on behalf of, Parnell, offering, in tlie event of his release, to 
assist in pacifying the coimtry, on condition that the question of arrears 
of rent was settled. The offer was scouted by Forster. Nothing, he 
declared, would induce him to consent to Pamell’s release, except the 
certainty that he was powerless to cause further mischief. But, despite 
his opposition, the negotiations for a compromise went forward. There 
was no question of a compact, and stiU less of a treaty”; but, through 
the mediation of Mr Chamberlain, an understanding was reached as 
to PameH’s desires and intentions. On the basis of this understanding, 
the Cabinet, on May 2, came to the unanimous resolution to release him at 
once, and to review the list of suspects,” with a view to the release of 
all persons not believed to be associated with crime.” Forster immediately 
handed in his resignation. His successor was Lord Frederick CavendislL 

On Saturday, May 6, the new Chief Sea-etary, bearing the olive 
branch of peace, arrived in Dublin. The same evening, as he and the 
permanent Under-Secretory, Thomas Henry Burke, were crossing the 
Phoenix Park, which was full of people, they were set upon by a band of 
assassins and done to death. The blow filled the Irish with consterna- 
tion, and, foreseeing the mischief that was likely to follow, Parnell wrote 
to Gladstone, offering to retire for a time from parliamentary life. His 
offer was not acc^epted by the Prime Minister, who feared, as he explained 
to Lord Granville, to lose his ** restraining influence.” But a strongly 
worded manifesto, signed by Parnell, Dillon, and Davitt, denouncing 
“ the cowardly and unprovoked assassination,” was deemed necessary in 
order to exculpate the national party from complicity in the plot. The 
murders, of course, put an end to tlie ** new depai'ture ” policy. Five 
days afteiwards, a Crimes Bill, limited to three years but of unprecedented 
severity, suspending trial by jury and giving the police unlimited power 
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of search and arrest on suspicion, was introduced by the Home Secretary. 
Every species of obstruction that ingenuity could suggest was resort^ 
to by the Irish members in oi'der to delay its progress. Night after 
night, for twenty nights, the debate continued, till it was dramatically 
cut short, on July 1, by tlie suspension of the entire party. On July 12 
the Bill became law. But, severely as he had felt the blow, Gladstone 
was not to be diverted from his purpose of rendering justice to Ireland; 
and, simultaneously with the Crimes Bill, a Bill dealing with arrears of 
rent, on the lines laid down by Parnell, was pushed through Paurliament 
and received the royal assent on August 12. Coercion firmly applied 
produced its inevitable result. Discontent was driven underground, and, 
though several horrid murders occurred in the autumn, the country 
gradually resumed an air of tranquillity. On October 17 a great 
National Conference was held at Dublin, when the suppressed Land 
l^eague was revived under the name of the Irish National League. But 
Government kept a close eye on its proceedings, and the practical 
suppression of free speech during the remainder of Lord Spencer’s 
viceroyalty frustrated its attempts at agitation. 

Notwithstanding his open disavowal of the Phoenix Park murders, 
public opinion in England and on the Continent refused to believe that 
the leader of the Irish party was entirely blameless. When Parliament 
reassembled after the Christmas recess, Forster openly charged him with 
conniving at crime. But, beyond retorting that the charge was false, 
and asserting that he had no sympathy with Patrick Ford’s dynamite 
propaganda, Parnell declined to defend himself. The attack, however, 
was warmly resented by his colleagues, and, as a sign of the country’s 
undiminished confidence in him a public testimonial was set on foot. 
By the middle of May, 1884, .dP10,000 had been collected, when the 
Pope interfered with a strong disapproval of the project. But Ireland 
had not changed since the days when O’Connell, in the heat of his 
Catholic Emancipation struggle, had laid down the doctrine that Irish- 
men were willing to take their theology, but not their politics, from 
Rome. The attack stimulated subscription, and, when the testimonial 
was presented to Parnell at a public banquet on December 11, it 
amounted to about J&38,000. Meanwhile, a solemn silence brooded over 
the land. The inclusion of Ireland in the new Franchise Act excited 
some curiosity as to its probable effect, and in England it was confidently 
predicted that it would tend to diminish Parnell’s influence. In April, 
1885, the Prince and Princess of Wales visited the country; but the black 
flags that everywhere met their gaze were sufficiently significant of the 
situation. The time for the expiration of the Crimes Act was drawing 
on, and the question of its renewal greatly exercised the public mind 
both in England and Ireland. The Cabinet was believed to be divided 
on the subject; and, when in May Gladstone announced his intention to 
renew its chief provisions, the situation created was too tempting to be 
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resisted by an astute Opposition. On June 8 Government was defeated 
on a budget question by a combination of Irish, Tories, and disaffected 
Liberals. Gladstone at once resigned, and, after some hesitation, the 
Marquis of Salisbury consented to form a Ministry. 

No compact had been made with the Irish ; but it was generally 
understood that coercion was to be dropped, and, as a token of goodwill, 
Lord Carnarvon, who was believed to favour the concession of a large 
measure of local government to Ireland, was appointed Lord Lieutenant, 
and general director of Irish politics. He met with a gratifying recep- 
tion from the populace on the occasion of his state entry into Dublin on 
July 7, and shortly afterwards he had, at his own request, an interview 
with Parnell. What, he asked, did Pamdl think of the establish- 
ment of a central legislative body for Ireland on the basis of a system 
of county boards? Parnell, astonished and delighted at the question, 
recognis^ his opportunity, and thought that such a proposal would not 
satisfy Ireland : in fact, he thought, the central legislative body would 
have to be a Parliament, in name and fact, Carnarvon seemed to assent, 
and Parnell withdrew, believing that a national legislature was within 
measurable distance. Meanwhile Government, in pursuance of its policy 
of conciliation, had introduced a measure, kno^vn as the Ashbourne Act, 
to enable tenants on estates, where the owners were willing to sell, to 
become the proprietors of their holdings. In introducing the Bill, Lord 
Ashbourne admitted that it was an extension of the principle contained 
in the purchasing clauses of the Acts of 1870 and 1881. Unfortunately, 
the Bright Clauses'” in the former Act, advancing two-thirds of the 
purchase money, had, in eleven years, only led to the creation of 870 
peasant proprietors; while the Act of 1881, advancing three-fourths, had, 
since it came into operation, created 733. The object of the present 
measure was to establish a fund of JP5, 000,000 for the purpose of advancing 
the whole of the purchase money at the rate of 4 per cent., repayable in 
forty-nine years. It was, unquestionably, a distinct step forwards in the 
direction of creating a peasant proprietary and one fruitful in consequences 
for the near future. The Bill having become law. Parliament was pro- 
rogued on August 14. 

To Parnell the prospect seemed encouraging. Speaking a few days 
later at Dublin, he declared his conviction that the next Pailiament 
would see the restoration of the legislative independence of Ireland — the 
establishment of an Irish Parliament (consisting of a single Chamber) 
and an Irish executive in Dublin, managing Irish affairs, developing 
Irish industries, and regulating the life of the nation. His speedi, t^en 
in connexion with one at Arklow, claiming for an Irish Parliament the 
right to impose protective duties, naturally attmcted much attention 
in England. Speaking at Waterfoot on August 29, the Marquis of 
Hartington expressed his belief that the leader of a party of twenty-six 
was slightly ovemstimating his power both in Ii'elaiid and in Parliament. 
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Mr Chamberlain, who earlier in the year had announced that he was in 
favour of a scheme conceding to Ireland the right to govern itself in 
the matter of its purely domestic business,’’ now declar^ that, if those 
were Parnell’s terms, he could have nothing to say to them. On the 
other hand, the Marquis of Salisbuiy, speaking at Newport, on October 7, 
intimated, or at any rate led people to believe, that, while determined to 
maintain the Union, he was prepared to consider any practical plan of 
Home Rule with an open mind. In November, during the course of 
his Midlothian campaign, Gladstone, after devoting serious thought to 
the subject, declared himself in favour of a generous measure of local 
government; but insisted on the necessity of securing a large Liberal 
majority independent of the Horae Rulers, in order to enable him to deal 
with the question satisfactorily. Parnell, who was watching eagerly, 
seized the occasion to invite Gladstone to formulate a plan of Home 
Rule on his own lines. This Gladstone refused to do. Thereupon 
Parnell, on November 21, issued a manifesto calling on the Irish of 
Great Britain to vote solid for the Tories. 

The result of the general election of 1885 was satisfactory to no one 
but Parnell. Eighty-six pledged Pamellites held the balance between 835 
Liberals and 249 Tories. It was clear that the latter had gained very 
little by coquetting with Home Rule, and evidence was soon forthcoming 
of a desire on the part of the rank and file to return to the traditional 
policy of the party. Up to this time the state of Ireland, though not 
free from outrage, had been regarded as fairly satisfactory. It was 
suddenly found that without ‘‘ exceptional ” powers law and order could 
not be maintained. In January, 1886, Lord Carnarvon retired from the 
government of Ireland. His retirement indicated a policy of retieat, 
which was rendered easier by the appearance, on December 17, of an 
unauthorised scheme of Home Rule professing to issue from Gladstone. 
Parliament met on January 21, and a few days later the Irish Secretary, 
William Henry Smith, asked for leave to introduce a Bill to enable 
him to deal with the National League. This was Parnell’s opportunity. 
Government was defeated on a side issue and at once resigned Being 
called upon to form a Ministry, Gladstone accepted the task, and, in 
indicating the principles on which his administration was to be based, 
he annoimced his determination to try to give effect to the constitu- 
tionally expressed desire of the Irish people “ for the establishment by 
statute of a legislative body to sit in Dublin and to deal with Irish as 
distinguished from Imperial affairs.” A consideration of his Bill belongs 
rather to English thmi to Irish history; it was defeated on its second 
reading on June 7, by 343 to 313. A fortnight later Parliament was 
dissolved. 

So far as Great Britain was concerned the general election of 1886 
resulted in a victory for the Unionists : in Ireland the Nationalists main- 
tained their position. Lord Salisbury returned to power, and for a time 
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at any rate the question of Home Rule was shelved. But Ireland, with 
her needs and aspirations, remained. The prospect was not encouraging. 
Owing to a general fall in the price of agricultural produce, it had 
become doubtfiil whether the judicial rents, falling due in November, 
could be paid. When Parliament met in the autumn, Parnell declared 
that the situation was more serious than it had been even in 1880. On 
September 10 he introduced a Tenants'* Relief Bill, for the revision of 
judicial rents ; but the measure was rejected on its second reading by 297 
to 202, with the result he had predicted. During his illness and without 
his knowledge, Mr William O’Brien and Mr John Dillon, in October, 
launched the ‘‘ Plan of Campaign ” and another agrarian war broke out. 
The Plan of Campaign was in no sense a “No Rent*” manifesto. To 
put it briefly, it amounted to an agreement among the tenants on a 
given estate as to what abatement they thought to be just on the 
November rent. Having agreed on this point, they were then to go in 
a body to the landlord or his agent and tender the reduced rent as a 
settlement in full. In case of refusal, the money was to be handed over 
to a managing committee and lodged with some trustworthy person, to 
be used for the purposes of the struggle. As the law in regard to trades 
combination stood, the Plan was undoubtedly illegal; but it received the 
sanction of Archbishops Walsh and Croke. It was put into operation 
on about forty estates, when, though resisted by some landlords, it was 
acquiesced in by the majority, and the winter passed away in comparative 
tranquillity. An attempt was made to prosecute the leaders of the move- 
ment, but had to be abandoned; and, when Pailiament assembled in 
Januaiy, 1887, the Queen'^s Speech alluded to the necessity for “ reforms 
in legal procedure,’'* “ to secure tlie prompt and efiicient administmtion 
of the criminal law.” 

Shortly before the Easter recess Mr Balfour, who had succeeded as 
Irish Secretary, introduced a new Crimes Bill, possessing the novel 
feature of permanency. The Bill, though strongly opposed by the 
Irish and Gladstonian Liberals, became law on July 18, simultaneously 
with a Land Bill, conceding the principle of Parnell’s Tenants’ Rdi^ 
Bill. Armed with these two measures Mr Balfour proceeded to the 
restoration of “law and order” in Ireland. His task was not an 
easy one. Landlords were indignant at the new Land Act, while the 
Nationalists were infuriated at the renewal of coercion. It was made 
more difficult by the close alliance between the latter and some leading 
members of the Gladstonian party. Unfortunately, too, at the veiy 
beginning of the new Administration a serious collision with the police 
occurred at a public meeting at Mitchelstown. One man was killed; 
and “Remember Mitchelstown” became for long a watchword at 
Gladstonian meetings. But the new Secretary held doggedly to his 
course, administering justice all round and refusing to allow himself to 
be imposed upon either by the sneers of his opponents in Parliamenti 
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or by the frantic damour of Gladstonian Liberals investigating coercion 
on the spot. Little by little the prospect grew brighter. Mr Itolfour^s 
appearance of cynical indifference to anything but accomplishing the 
task he had undertaken yielded to a deeper and more sympathetic 
interest in the fortunes of the people he governed. Twice during his 
administration, in 1888 and in 1890, he introduced Bills to increase the 
facilities for purchasing land, supplemented in the case of the latter 
a measure for the creation of a Congested Districts Board, which 
was followed by admirable results. But it was probably his Light 
Railways Bill which, by opening up the country, has done most to 
entitle him to the gratitude of the Irish peasant. 

Meanwhile, the Times had been making a vigorous effort on its own 
account to kill Home Rule by a series of articles, entitled Parnellism 
and Crime, ^ in which the charge preferred by Forster against the Iciaders 
of the party of conniving at crime was repeated and emphasise<l. The 
series culminated in the publication, on the eve of the second i*eading of 
the Crimes Bill, of a facsimile letter, purporting to have Ix'en written 
by Parnell shortly after the Phoenix Park muixlers, excusing his con- 
demnation of them on the score of expediency. The letter producetl 
a tremendous effect. Naturally, it was supposed that a paper of 
the standing of the Times had absolute proof of its aiithi'iiticity, and 
ParneH’s repudiation of it wiis regaixled as merely another in the long 
series of deceptions that had marked his parliamentary career. The 
Tories were jubilant; the Gladstonians correspondingly dejected. The 
current of public opinion threatened to sweep Parnell into juditical 
obscurity. A demand by him for a special committee of the House of 
Commons to enquire into the fact was refused by Government He 
was told that the Courts of law were open to him and he might bring a 
libel action against the Times. This he refused to do, on the ground 
of the impossibility of obtaining justice from a London jury ; but he 
accepted the offer of a special commission, consisting of three Judges, to 
enquire into the entire working of the movement. The appointment 
of the commission was condemned by the Liberals, and severely criti- 
cised by Lord Herschell, as establishing “ a precedent most novel and 
fraught with the utmost danger.**" But, as Parnell said, the Government 
was determined to have the investigation, whether he liked it or not. 
The Court sat from September 17, 1888, to Noveml)er 22, 1889. 
Public interest in its proceedings, which had grown languid when it 
was found that no revelations ” were to be expected, suddenly revived 
when it was elicited that some, at all events, of the letters, which had 
been the real cause of the trial, were forgeries. The case was settled 
out of court, the Times agreeing to pay Parnell £5000 damages. 
The Report of the Judges, if on the whole hostile to the movement, 
rehabilitated Parnell personally in public opinion. But the victory he 
had gained was almost immediately neutralised by his appearance as 
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cooresponileiit in the Divorce Court. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details of the case of O’Shea v. O’Shea and Parnell, The full force 
of the blow was not immediately felt, and his colleagues, believing 
the storm would pass over, unanimously reelected him chairman of the 
party. But an intimation reached Parnell from Mr Gladstone that the 
continuance of his leadership would imperil the cause of Home Rule. 
Paniell replied by expressing his determination to ‘‘ stick to his guns.” 
But Gladstone’s attitude and the openly expressed disapproval of 
Pamell’s conduct by the Irish Catholic Bishops produced a strong effect 
on his followers and ended in their repudiation of his leadership by 
45 to 26. After struggling for several months, with the madness of 
despair, to recover his authority, Parnell succumbed to his exertions, 
and died of inflammation of the lungs on October 6, 1891. 

Pameirs death, however, did not heal the breach between the two 
sections of the Nationalist party, and the divisions and recriminations 
between them considerably abat^ the interest in Home llule. Gladstone 
was not unconscious of the fact; but Home Rule had grown to be a 
principle with him, and, recalled to power at the age of eighty-three, 
he, on February 13, 1893, again submitted a Home Rule Bill to 
Parliament, this time unencumbered by any land legislation and with a 
provision for the retention of the Irish members, on a reduced scale, 
at Westminster. ITie Bill was rejected by the House of Lords. Had 
Gladstone had his way, he would have dissolved and once more have 
appealed to the country; but his colleagues were averse from the proposal, 
and early next year he handed over the reins of government to Lord 
Rosebery. Meanwhile, Mr Morley, as Irish Secretary, had been trying, 
not unsuccessfully, to give practical expression in his administration 
of the country to the spirit of Home Rule. His task was rendered 
easier by the split in the National party, the feeling of exhaustion 
produced by the long struggle, and the growing desire on the part of 
Irishmen generally to drop the subject. It was useless. Archbishop 
Croke candidly admitted, for any reasonable man to hope for a national 
legislature within measurable time. Speaking at Portadown early in 
1894, Lonl I^ndonderry declared that tlie real policy of the Unionists 
was the settlement of the land question on tlie lines of the Ashbounie 
Act Outside Ulster, Ireland s prosperity, he insisted, depended on the 
development of her agriculture, and in his opinion the most pressing 
need of the nation was the establisliment of an Agricultural Department 
His words did not pass unheeded. 

On the accession once more of Lord Salisbury to office in 1895, a 
determined effort was made, as the new Irish Secretary, Mr Grerald 
Balfour, put it, “to kill Home Rule by kindness.” In pursuance of this 
policy a new I^nd Bill, based on a measure preparecl by IVfr Morley, 
was submitted to Parliament in April, 1896- The Bill provided for 
the gradual and voluntary expropriation of Irish landlords and the 
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autmnatic adjustment of "fair'' rents. The acceptance of it by the 
House of Lords proved a severe strain on its traditional loyalty to the 
Conservatives ; but, after nearly leading to a revolt, it became law on the 
last day of the session. Two years later (1898) a Local Government 
Act was passed conferring on Ireland the same degree of local autonomy 
as was possessed by Great Britain. More important perhaps, however, 
was the support extended to an invitation held out by Mr (now Sir) 
Horace Plunkett, member for South County, Dublin, to all sections of 
politicians to meet together, to consider the means, outside politics, by 
which the material prosperity of Ireland might be stimulated.’’ Not- 
withstanding some discouragement, a fairly representative committee was 
got together and led to the foundation of an Irish Agricultural Society. 
By uniting men of different shades of opinion in a common object, the 
society had the effect of diminishing ibe acrimony of party politics. 
The work of reconciliation was greatly promoted by the Report issued 
in 1896 of a Commission appointed imder Lord Rosebery’s Administra- 
tion to consider the working of the Act of Union in so far as it regarded 
the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland. According to 
this Report, the Act of Union had imposed a far too heavy burden on 
Ireland, inasmuch as the taxable capacity of the country, as compared 
with Great Britain, instead of being one-eleventh, had for years been 
actually not more than one-twentieth. 

Tlie feeling that the Act of Union had not been an unqualified 
blessing, as they had hitherto supposed, gained ground in Unionist 
circles, and found vent in a great meeting at Cork on December 12, 
when Unionists and Home Rulers spoke from the same platform. Still, 
there could be no question that, despite the continual emigration, which 
was draining oflF the life-blood of the nation, the country was showing 
signs of advancing prosperity. The deposits in the Savings Banks, 
which in 1886 had amounted to jP4,710,000, nearly doubled that amount 
in 1896. The cooperative dairy farming system was beginning to prove 
a success; so, too, was the cottage industries movement. Both were 
helped forward by the establishment of a number of small credit banks, 
based on the Raiffeisen system, which did much to relieve the peasant 
from the village lender or “ gombeen man.” Government watched the 
movement sympathetically; and an Agricultural and Industries Bill, 
which passed Parliament in 1899, led to the formation of a permanent 
Department. No doubt, there was another side to the picture. 
Emigration continued at a frightful pace ; between 1886 and 1906 the 
population diminished by more than half a million ; large tracts of land 
continued to pass out of cultivation; and in 1898 there was a recurrence 
of famine in the west, leading as usual to fresh evictions. Landlords, 
who were tired of the everlasting struggle to get their rents, discovered 
that sheq) and cattle were easier to manage than recalcitrant tenants. 
Individuals, mostly well-to-do shopkeepers, were found willing to take 
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grating lands on an eleven months' lease, whereby no tenant-right was 
created. In this way vast tracts of land were cleared of human beings 
and turned into cattle ranches. 

To meet this new danger Mr William O'Brien, the author of the Plan 
of Campaign, started a United Irish League in county Mayo, the centre 
of the disturbed district (1899). It took firm root and incidentally 
furnished the basis for a reconciliation between the two sections of the 
Nationalist party, under the leadership of Mr John Redmond. It declared 
war, not indeed to the knife, but what was almost as much feared, to the 
extent of social ostracism by the familiar process of boycotting, against 
evicting landlords and “grabbing” graziers. Prom Mayo the League 
spread by degrees over the adjacent counties. Even strong Unionists, 
such as Mr Ihomaa Wallace Russell, if they did not actually join it, 
expressed sympathy with its demand for the compulsory sale of landed 
property (1900). Government itself unintentionally gave an impetus to 
the movement Shortly after the foundation of the League, the Con- 
gested Districts Board purchased Lord Dillon's estate for something 
over jP 260,000. There were about 4*000 tenants on the estate paying 
an average rent of a year. The Board at once reduced rents all 
round by 10 per cent. Further, it remitted jP20,000 arrears and pur- 
chased 2000 acres of adjacent grazing land to enlarge the tenants' 
holdings. The result was that tenants on the neighbouring estates, 
particularly those of Lord de Freyne, struck for wlxat they called the 
“ Dillon rent.” They received the support of the League, and a finesh 
agrarian war broke out, to which Government, at the instigation of the 
Irish Unionist Alliance, replied (1902) by putting into force several of 
the provisions of the Crimes Act of 1887. But coercion was recognised 
to be only a temporaiy expedient. It was suggested that a conference 
should be arrang^ between the friends of the tenants and those of the 
landlords. The idea was scouted as ridiculous. All the same, the con- 
ference actually met in December ; and, having elected Lord Dunraven 
chairman, it passed resolutions in favour of the total abolition of dual 
ownership of land on the basis of voluntary sale. The resolutions were 
confirmed by an Irish Landowners' Convention on January 7, 1908, and 
on March 25 a Bill was submitted to Parliament, proposing the creation 
of a new 2} per cent, stock, redeemable in thirty years, for the purpose 
of advancing J?100,000,000 for the purchase of saleable estates in 
Ireland, at the rate of JP6, 000,000 annually. The Bill became law in 
August. 

The unexpected success that had attended the land conference 
strengthened the desire on the part of men of all parties to join hands 
in the regeneration of their common country. In August, 1904?, tlie 
Land Conference Committee resolved itself into an Irish Reform Asso- 
ciation. At a subsequent meeting a scheme of Devolution, prepared by 
Lord Dunraven, was adopted, of which tiie object was to secure the 
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transference from the Treasury to an Irish Financial Council, whose 
decisions were only to be reversible by a not less than one-fourth 
majority vote of the House of Commons, of an annual sum of about 
^6,000,000, to be employed by the Council for purely domestic purposes. 
The proposal was greeted by a storm of protest. The fact was that the 
course of recent legislation was little to the taste of the extreme wing of 
the Unionist party. They had long been of opinion that the method of 
“killing’’ Home Rule by kindness pursued by Government was tending, 
almost as much as Home Rule itself would have done, to weaken the 
connexion between the two countries. An attempt made by them in 
1900 to capture Sir Horace Plunkett’s seat in the interest of one of 
their own number had only ended in handing it over to tlie Nationalists. 
They were more successful in their opposition to the Devolution scheme, 
and, though unable to secure the removal of the permanent Under- 
secretary, Sir Antony (now Lord) Macdonnell, they managed by their 
protests to force the resignation of the Chief Secretary, Mr Wyndliam, 
and to wring a disavowal from Government. 

The strike of the extreme Unionists had its counterpart in the ranks 
of the Nationalists. Ever since the Liberals had taken up the cause of 
Home Rule, there had been a tendency to coalition with them on the 
part of the Irish parliamentary party. But the abtindonment of the 
old policy of neutrality was strongly disapproved by a large section of 
the Nationalists, especially by those in whom the old leaven of Fenianism 
was still active. Parliamentarism, it was urgeil, had proved a failure. 
The ideal of Horae Rule in 1905 was further off than ever. The true 
policy was one of abstention from Parliament, and of passive resistance 
to the Administration. Ireland was and would continue to be an inde- 
pendent nation, whether England liked it or not. Until the' wrong done 
to Ireland was made good, there could be no friendship with England. 
Meanwhile, Irishmen were to adopt an attitude of indifference both to 
England and the Irish parliamentary party. Tliey were to learn to 
rely on themselves. There was plenty of work for them to do. The 
Irish language must l^e revived and mafle the language of the nation, 
emigration, that weakened the national strength, prevented, young 
Irishmen dissuaded from enlisting in the army, the use of articles of 
English manufacture discouraged, and so forth. The movement 
culminated in the Sinii Fein policy. Such was the general situation of 
affairs at the close of 1905, when Mr Balfour’s Government resigned. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

Setj[>om has any nation had to face more problems, problems of more 
vital importance, of more manifest urgency, with fewer apparent resources 
to aid in their solution, than was tlie case with France in the summer of 
the year 1871 . Almost half lier territory was in the occupation of German 
armies, under a commander exercising an authority more peremptory 
and l>etter obeyed than Thiers, wiio thrtiughout May was, with the 
help of the Aswmibly at Versailles, struggling against the Commune in 
Paris. At the l)eginning of May, 1871, peace with Germany was not 
yet concluded. Negotiations were still proceeding on the basis of the 
preliminaries of February 20, which stipulated for the ctfssion of Alsace 
and pirt of Ix>rraine and the payment of a heavy hid enmity, and left 
further details to a confereiu*e on neutral temtorv, at Brussels. Here 
tlie diplomats charged with the duty of concluding the peace seemed 
to liave doubts as to their prospei ts of success, and to be awaiting a 
renewal of hostilities. 

Though, under the pressure of military occupation, the bulk of the 
nation, with its representatives in the Assembly and Tliiers, desired peace, 
even at the cost of heavy sacrifices, another pai ty in France, particularly 
the tulvaiiced Republicans in the great cities and above all in Paris, 
protested against the peace and the sacrifices which wei-e its price, and 
demanded for France, mutilated in her territory and menac^ in her 
unity, revenge, cither immediate or, at least, in the near future. At 
any time, the choice between that acquiescence and tliese persistent 
hopes would have involved risks and doubts. It was specially difficult 
for a nation which at the moment had no Government; for after 
the defeat of Sedan the Empire had definitively collapsed. On the 
other hand, the men who had taken upon themselves the task of 
organising national defence. Republican deputies and deputies of Paris, 
had r^arded their task as completed upon the cxissation of hostilities, 
Tlie only legal authority still existing in fVance was a National Assembly 
which met on February 13, 1871, at Bonleaux, with the immediate duty 
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of deciding between peace and war, and was subsequently changed at 
Versailles, on the invitation of Thiers and under his direction, witt the 
task of I'eorganising the forces and resources of the nation, though it had 
received no mandate to determine the form of government to be eventually 
established. It is true that this Assembly had chosen as its President 
Jules Gr^vy, a Republican, and had, on February 16, nominated Thiers 
as chief of the executive power of the French Republic.^ But the 
Government thus set up was still provisional ; and, while accepting the 
agreement between itself and Thiel’s, known as the Pact of Bordeaux, 
the Assembly clung persistently to its hopes of a restoration of the 
monarchy. All the parties which for the past hundred yearn had in 
greater or less degree swayed the fortunes of France — Legitimists who 
supported the Comte de Chambord, adherents of the Orleans family 
grouped round the Comte de Paris, Republicans who believed themselves 
authorised to link up the tlireads which had been broken by the coup 
Bonapartists who, in the face of the decree of deposition ot 
February 28, persisted in their hope of some reactionary movement in 
favour of the Prince Imperial — all these parties believed themselves to 
have rights or strove to create them during a period of uncertainty so 
favourable to the development of their designs and intrigues. No 
condition of things could have appeared more hopeless for a nation 
whose soil was in hostile occupation, whose fortunes were wrecked, on 
the morrow of a civil war which had brought bereavement and ruin and 
left a legacy of bitter animosities. 

Moreover, everything at that time in Prance seemed to have been 
cast once more into chaos, principles as well as political systems and 
material interests. In the history of the Catholic Church, which is 
so inextricably interwoven with the destinies of the French nation, 
the events of 1870 counted for as much as the Franco-Pnissiaii War 
in the realm of politics. The decrees of the Council of the Vatican 
were the decisive effort of Roman supremacy and of ultramontane 
doctrines against the liberty of modem societies, against the assertions 
of reason and of science, and the claims and tr^itions of national 
Churches. These decrees indicated so great an increase in pontifical 
authority that in Catholic countries men might expect the extremest 
demands on the part of a clergy and of a faithful laity who were 
themselves incapable thenceforward of offering any resistance to the 
will of Rome. In France, especially, the religious Oiders which had long 
been proscribed, even under the monarchy, had returned in great numbers 
to seize, thanks to the Law of Falloux (1850), the direction of popular 
education, and to conduct the education of the middle classes on 
Catholic lines, in direct opposition to the University. Moreover many 
public ofBcials, deputies, and officers of the army and the navy, were 
inclined fiom conscientious or interested motives to aid this ultra- 
montane campaign. France seemed, therefore, destined to become the 
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jSeld of this contest between Qiurch and State. Since, moreover, the 
Councirs decrees had almost synchronised with the entry of the Italians 
into Home and the end of the temporal power of the Popes, the Churdi 
Militant was enabled to excite the seal of its partisans by compassion 
for the Church Oppressed and for the fate of the aged Pope, a victim of 
force and a prisoner in the Vatican. If France, the eldest daughter of 
the Church, in order to manifest her fidelity, freshly tempered by the 
Cult of the Sacred Heart, had been willing to became the avenging 
champion of the Holy See, such a crusade, undertaken immediately 
after cruel reverses, would have been a convincing proof of the absolute 
devotion of the nation to the interests and will of Rome. 

This, however, was far from being either the desire or intention of 
many of the French — those who had always nourished a distrust of 
priestly government,’’ or those others, among whom were conspicuous 
the younger members of the Republican party, who were attracted by 
the doctrines and writings of Comte, Littr^, Renan, Berthelot, Taine, 
and Saint-Simon. A movement of free thought which recalled the 
efforts of the philosophers of the eighteenth century against the 
Church, but possessed a more scientifically rigorous method, a wider and 
more enlightened curiosity ; a genuine renaissance of study in the schools, 
which had been entrusted by Napoleon III to Victor Duruy, a resolute 
adversary of the Congregations; finally, the formation of numerous 
societies for popular instruction, more or less inspired by freemasonry, 
whicli was becoming more intimately permeated from day to day with 
the principles of positivism — all these influences had raised up in France 
against Ultramontanism adversaries who were resolute, well-instructed, 
and fully accredited. The political struggles aroused by the invasion and 
the fall of the Empire were to be complicated by acrimonious religious 
disputes to which the nation had been long a stranger. 

If, on tlie other hand, the middle classes and Thiers, victorious over 
the Commune, had imagined that the defeat of the labour and socialist 
party would settle tlie social question to their advantage, and that the 
claims of the people and of Paris would be silenced for a considerable 
time, tlie event was destined to show them their error. In a country 
where universal suffrage was still the basis of public life, it was impossible 
that, even under the pressure of a state of si^e which strangled the 
Press and all socialistic activities, the masses should resign themselves to 
the total and definitive abandonment of their intere^ and of their 
hopes. Moreover, ever since the Republican poity had adopted its 
doctrine and its programme, they had always represented themselves to 
the people, and especially to the artisan classes with whose aid they 
were unable to dispense, as seeking political reforms for the sake of thi 
social improvement which they would render possible. The Uood- 
stained days of the Commune had dug a gulf between the people andi 
the politicians. But, as it was essential that the democratic party 
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should puU itself together, these social reforms quickly forced themselves 
upon its attention, while the artisan classes, ever since the month ot 
July, 1871, formed the chief support of the political programme and 
aims of the Republican party. A like anxiety to develop popular educa- 
tion, an equal fervour for all attempts to form professional associations, 
trade unions, societies for mutual benefit, and cooperative companies, had 
already determined, on the side of labour, men like Barberet, Chabert, 
and Tolain, and on the Republican side, men like Vacquerie and Louis 
Blanc, editors of the Rappel^ with thinkers like Renouvier and Charles 
Bigot, to waive their differences in order to cement afresh the alliance 
between the middle and the lower classes. And, if we wish to appreciate 
how much strength and hope were left to the labour party, it is enough 
to observe the extraordinary efforts not only of the Republicans, but of 
aU the middle class parties to attach to themselves the masses — Jules 
Amigues with money and instructions received from the fallen Emperor, 
Napoleon III ; Mun and La Tour du Pin in the Catholic workmen’s dubs 
placed under the direction of the Bishops; the disciples of Le Play in the 
Social Peace Societies which had come into being in the year 1871 ; and 
last of all the Bishops, as the central bureau of the Catholic Workmen’s 
Associations. “ Let us make no error,” said a Conservative of the time ; 

socialism is taking a benign character, but in appearance only and for 
this sole reason, that, thinking themselves capable of becoming masters 
of the political world by virtue of their numerical majority, many of 
the socialists are convinced that they have everything to hope from 
the regular exercise of univereal sufeage.” In point of fact, it was 
still a question, and it was a question of capital importance for France 
at that time, to decide whether the social peace, which had been re- 
established and could hardly be maintained by mere force, would be 
secured by a regular system of legislative measures such as the artisan 
class would be willing to await and the middle classes willing to grant 
them without too long delay. 

Nor must we forget that, in Europe and the rest of the world, the 
misfortunes of France had naturally not arrested in any way the course 
of history, that a critical period had arrived in the progress of the 
European nations, and that the future of France was involved as much 
as that of other nations in these world-changes. At this moment 
new continents, such as Africa, were being opened up by the enterprise 
or conquest of European peoples, and in other undeveloped continents 
were being establish^ nations and empires, children indeed of Europe, 
but children mature and independent, such as the United States of 
America, Australia, the Canadian and the Africander peoples. Ancient 
races of the Far East, long time forgotten, like the Chinese and, above 
all, the Japanese, were taking a fresh lease of life by admitting the 
commerce, influences, and education of European nations, while Russia 
and England were extending to the furthest bounds of Asia the limits 
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of their colonial empires, already approaching and rivals in Turkestan. 
The year 1869 was an important date in the history of humanity, for it 
was then that General Grant, President of the United States, hammered 
the last bolt on the line of the Pacific railway from New York to 
San Francisco. The earth was now girdled by its greatest highway of 
commerce. Was France to claim her proper share in this universal life, 
she who had prepared herself for it by her efforts in Algeria, Senegal, and 
Egypt, and, more recently still, by her enterprise in Indo-Chinese territory? 
Amid her sorrows, her ruin, and her doubts as to the coming day, would 
she have the leisure, the resources, or even the desire to take her part ? 

Thus, at one and the same time, France had before her the task of 
recreating her material life, her political system, her intellectual and 
moral existence, her civic unity which had been broken up by the 
disputes between capital and labour, and, finally, to make an eflTort, 
whose extent and tendency could not be for the moment fully gauged, 
to associate herself with the expansion of Europe in distant and new 
lands. From this time onward, her simultaneous and successful struggle 
with all and each of these tasks, with the aid of those wise and patriotic 
guides who have never been wanting to her, constitutes tlie history of 
the latest Fi'ench democracy. 

Her first care was to complete the peace, in order to free herself from 
foreign occupation. She had no hesitation, between May 4 and May 18, 
1871, in submitting to all the conditions which Bismarck, emboldened 
by the insurrection of Paris and supported by the demands of the 
Prussian military party, inserted in the Peace of Frankfort. The 
National Assembly on May 18 ratified the articles signed at Frankfort 
by Pouyer-Quertier and Jules Favre in the name of Thiers ; the obliga- 
tion to pay a milliard and a half in specie in order to obtain the recall 
of the invading troops; the right of the army of occupation to be 
supported generously by France ; the right of Germany to be treated by 
Fnsuice as the most favoured nation ; and, finally, the exchange imposed 
upon France of the district of Belfort for a whole district of Lorraine 
lying around Thionville, a region rich in metallurgical industries, and, 
most important of all, advantageous for the occupation of Luxemburg 
by the Germans. If France approved these sacrifices, it is because she 
was ready to pay for them out of her savings. When, on June 20, 
Thiers carried a vote for a loan of two milliards and a half at 5 per 
cent., the subscribers upon whom he called replied by offering the 
Government this sum twice-told, that is to say, the whole sum necessary 
for the total indemnity for the War. At the end of September, 1871, 
one milliard and a half was paid to Gkrmony, and two-thirds of the 
conquered French territory was forthwith evacuated. France showed 
hei'sdf ready to anticipate the payments in order to be quit the sooner 
if Bismarck had been willing. But she was forced to await a new 
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agreement which was signed on October 12, 1871, and which reduced 
the army of occupation to 70,000 from 660,000. A third a^ement, 
aigned on June 29, 1872, gave the hope of a speedy and final liberation, 
which the loan of three milliards, voted on July 15, and subscribed seven 
times over in France alone, and as many times in the rest of Europe, 
made it possible to realise without delay. 

The question at stake for France was not merely that of the payment 
of a debt, but of the means for assuring her future, her frontiers, and 
the restoration of the country's well-being. Moreover, in the hearts of 
many of the French, lacerated as they were by the cruel parting with the 
people of Alsace, there endured the pertinacious hope of revenge, kept 
alive by the final efforts of the determined opponents of the peace. 
Beyond the fifteen milliards which represented the loss by the War, the 
country resigned itself with great self-denial to the increase in taxation 
necessitated by the establishment of a national army, which was worked 
out by the Assembly between April, 1871, and July, 1872. By laying 
down the principle of compulsory service, of five years' personal service with 
the colours in the active army, or one year for certain classes of citizens, 
with fifteen years' obligation to temporary recall to the reserve and 
territorial forces, France showed that she had grasped of her own 
initiative, without a master, without a reigning house, ^most without a 
Government, the necessity of this triple burden — militaiy, pecuniaiy, 
and social. She voted for the military forces an annual sum of 600 
millions, proceeded to the fresh equipment of the foot and artillery 
forces, and everjrwhere set up at great expense barracks and camps. 
And shortly after the formation of a Committee of Defence on 
July 29, 1872, she had no hesitation in organising the country as a vast 
entrenched camp, whose fortresses, established as “ defensive screens " on 
the north-east frontier, at Paris, and at Lyons, were to secure for her the 
means to live and work in peace. 

Naturally, there was no lack of deputies and public men to point out 
the excessive weight of this burden and its unequal division between the 
children of the people and those of the middle classes, who were partially 
exempt by virtue of their educational studies, Down to the year 1882, 
for ten whole years, the nation, the Government, and the Assemblies 
fought against any essential modification of this militaiy organisation, 
which seemed to be necessaiy for the national life. It was only after 
1882 that the Ministers of War, Billot, Lewal, and, above all, General 
Boulanger, on May 25, 1885, decided to propose the reduction of 
military service to three years, together with the abolition of the dis- 
pensations extended to the liberal and religious professions in order 
to increase the effective total of the army, which w£is becoming more 
and more the nation under arms. And it was only after seven years' 
discussion, on July 16, 1889, that the new law was passed, as by degrees 
France became aware of her strength and the place she still held in the 
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world. A$ a sequel to this law and a result of the same reasoning, or 
owing to the fear engendered in a free nation by permanent armies and 
a professional army, a further reduction of the time of service to two 
years, coupled with complete suppression of all the then existing ex- 
emptions, passed into law in 1905. There was, moreover, an inclination 
to reduce the period of liability to recall to the reserve and territorial 
forces. It is evident that the sacrifices, once eagerly undertaken by 
the nation for its safety, appear less urgent and more burdensome 
to the more recent generations which have not experienced the danger, 
and are not actuated to the same degree by the bitterness of defeat 
and the desire of revenge. 

During these forty years, in which the progress of French military 
power has never interfered with the expenditure devoted to the navy, 
though the total cost of national defence amounted to one milliard 
annually, the French nation has also looked for and found, outside and 
beyond itself, the conditions and elements of safety. From the month 
of May, 1872, one of the principal Paris papers, the TempSy foretold as 
inevitable an alliance between Russia and France. When, in the month 
of September, 1872, the Tsar Alexander II went to Berlin to meet the 
two Teutonic Emperors, the victor and the vanquished of Sadowa, who 
seemed to be meditating a union against France, he went not, as was 
believed in Paris at the time, in order to strengthen this threatening 
alliance, but to secure France against it, and to permit her to reestablish in 
peace her finances and her armies. “We need a powerful France,*” said the 
Chancellor Gorchakoff to the British ambassador at Berlin, Odo Russell. 
England agreed with the Tsar. In 1873 the Prince of Wales gave his 
friendly help to adjust the difficulties with Germany caused by the pro- 
vocative language of the French Bishops, and in July, 1874, he warned 
Decazes and the French Ministry to beware for the future of similar 
incidents. When the Assembly in Paris was invited by Marshal MacMahon 
to proceed with the organisation of the army by adding a fourth battalion 
to each regiment, the military party in Germany drove Bismarck to 
measures of intimidation, which almast amounted to an ultimatum, 
placing France in a dilemma between loss of honour or a premature 
rupture. Although they were not allies of France, England and Russia 
interfered in May, 1875 — Queen Victoria by an emphatic letter, 
Alexander II by a visit to Berlin — and demanded from the German 
Emperor a disavowal of the provocative conduct of his Ministers. And 
immediately after this intervention the Tsar said to Le Flo, who had 
suggested it : “ Our relations will become more and more cordial. We 
have common interests : we should hold together.'' 

The formation by France of such ties, which both resulted from and 
supported her moderation in external affairs and her strength at home, 
was hindered by the skill displayed by Bismarck in the Eastern Question; 
he managed to divert Uie TstiFs attention, and to embroil him with 
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France at the Berlin Congress. He contrived, moreover, to foment the 
colonial rivalry existing between England and France in Egypt and 
Tunisia. And, so long as the French remained isolated, they lived in 
perpetual, though perhaps excessive, fear of some accidental rupture, 
until 1891, when the French fleet, on its entry into the port of 
Cronstadt, received a welcome such sus the representatives of France 
had nowhere received since 1871. The new era was marked in 1893 
by the visit of the Russian fleet to Toulon, and the enthusiastic 
hospitality offered by the Parisians to Admiral Avellain’s crews. It 
seemed as if an alliance, prepared by Carnot and Alexander III before 
their deaths in June and November, 1894, had been already sealed, 
promising to the French all possible security and even all possible hope 
against Germany. It was, however, only a defensive understanding, 
which was completed in 1896 by more far-reaching and precise military 
a^ements concluded between President F^lix Faure and the Tsar, 
Nicholas II, who had come to France to review the fleets and the 
‘^allied and friendly army.’’ In this form it has existed ever since, un- 
shakable in spite of the external crises, political and social, in Russia, 
which have put it to a severe test, and it has afforded France security and 
confidence in herself, proportionate to the place to which she has been 
restored in the concert of Europe. Hence has followed her reconciliation 
with Italy, whose King and Ministers had counted since 1873 among 
the most troublesome and discontented of her neighbours — first by a 
treaty of commerce in 1898, and then by a formal act of friendship 
concluded in 1900. Finally, as if mindful of the aid which he had given 
to France immediately after the War, in 1873 and 1875, the Prince of 
Wales, now King Edward VII, once more brought to the policy of peace 
upheld by his nephew Nicholas II the support of England, whose interest 
it was to check any pretensions on the part of Germany to hegemony in 
Europe. 

To sum up, in 1910, the situation of affairs is strangely altered, 
since the time when the last armies of France were capitulating at 
Metz, Paris, and Belfort, flying in disorder towards Switzerland or 
Britanny, unable from lack of transport, arms, and provisions, if not of 
courage, to make head against the invaders ; while on the other hand 
Bismarck and the soverei^s of Germany grouped round the King of 
Prussia debarred unprotesting Europe from holding any communication 
with France, whose isolation had been made complete by the Revolu- 
tion of March, 1871. Though the danger resulting from the undue 
propinquity of the frontier and the capital has made itself felt from time 
to time, as in October, 1905, and December, 1908, at any rate France has 
seen the benefit of her burdensome but effective military organisation 
and the effect of the alliances grouped about her. At Algeciras, she was 
able to calculate the value of the saciufices undergone, and the pledges 
given to Europe by her moderation. She has fulfilled the progromme 
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which Vacherot, one of her most enlightened thinkers, drew up in 1881* 
The Balance of European Power is the end towards which our national 
policy should tend, now that France is able to look beyond herself. 
This policy does not bring a nation glory, but it enables it to live 
with honour and security. That balance can only be maintained by 
means of alliances. France can find opportunity to ally herself now 
with England, now with Russia, now with Italy, and now again with 
those three Powers simultaneously, if a common and compelling interest 
urges such a coalition in the interest of European equilibrium, threatened 
by the predominance of Germany, strengthened by Austrian support.*” 

It is manifest that the whole of this work of recuperation, which has 
restored to the French nation consciousness of its own strength, security, 
and external influence, was based upon the resources of industry and 
thrift belonging to a people valiant in toil and possessing a country of 
great natural wealth. It was furthered, in addition, by the care bestowed 
adler 1871 in the management and development of these resources. The 
robust rural economy which France owes to her climate and her soil, and 
which manifests itself in the unequalled number of her landed proprietors, 
inspired a policy of special favour for agriculture and the peasant popu- 
lation. A system of tariff protection in favour of agricultural produce, 
especially of wheat, was foreshadowed in 1875 by Teisserenc de Bort; it 
was realised by the laws of March 25, 1885, and March 29, 1887, which 
laid upon foreign wheat a duty of five francs a quintal, and completed 
by the customs tariff of January 12, 1892, which the Minister, M^ine, 
prevailed upon the country to accept. In pursuit of a similar policy, Acts 
passed in July, 1884, 1891 and 1897, favoured the French refineries of 
sugar and the development of beetroot growing. When French vineyards 
had been ravaged by the phylloxera, considerable grants were voted by the 
Laws of 1878 and 1879 in aid of the vine-growers, while bounties to the 
extent of two millions were voted to foster the culture of flax and hemp, 
four millions for silkworm culture, an equal sum for silk spinning, and 
more than twice that amount for the breeding of horses, thoroughbred 
or half-bred, from French stock. 

If the State, in order to provide for the prosperity of agriculture, 
had merely increased the burden of the taxpayers and the consumers, the 
benefits of its enterprise would have Ijeen open to question, and, probably, 
in 1881 the establishment of a Ministry of Agriculture, which was to 
receive in 1906 a grant of 44 millions as against three millions in 1869, 
would have justified some misgivings. In re^ity, the State relied less upon 
Protection than upon the stimulation of energy and progress, particularly 
after the Law of 1884 had given to small peasant proprietors the right 
to form themselves into cooperative societies for the improvement of 
their equipment and of tlie standard of cultivation. Ten years later, 
a Law passed on November 6, 1894, placed at the disposition of these 
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bodies the resources of an Agricultural Mutual I^an Society, which in 
1905 were increased by loans granted, without interest, up to 40 millions 
by the Bank of France. In 1905 this society numbered 1118 local 
branches, and 60 district branches, with nearly 50,000 persons on its 
books. And, in this connexion, mention must be made of the Agri- 
cultural Mutual Assurance Societies, which from 1894 to 1905 have 
incieased almost fivefold, and insure their members against the risks of 
hail and fire to the amount of over 800,000 millions. 

One of the chief needs of an agricultural people is a complete system 
of schools, professors, and lectures on agriculture. After 1871, by the 
scientific researches at the National Institute of Agronomy, which was 
added to the School of Woods and Forests and the Veterinary Colleges 
of the eighteenth century, by the diffusion of knowledge which was 
entrusted to the professors of the National Schools, especially the forty 
Technical Schools of viticulture, horticulture, dairy and cheese farming, 
and the two hundred professors established by the Departments, it has 
been proved to French farmers that the secret of their prosperity lies in the 
substitution of scientific cultivation, based upon methodical experiment, 
for the simple customs of the past, often mistaken and unproductive. 
Not since the middle of the eighteenth centui-y had a like effort and a 
like progress been experienced in French agriculture. Everywhere, great 
improvement in methods has been manifest ; the soil has been enriched 
by a more judicious and orderly employment of fertilising materials ; 
the adaptation of cultivation to different soils is better understood, and 
by specialisation the land has become more productive ; agricultural 
machinery has been transformed in these forty years. In short, the 
agricultural output, which between 1800 and I860 only rose from four 
to six milliards, has now reached a total of 11 milliards; the values 
of land and rents in country districts naturally show a like increase. 

This care for the enhancement of the value of the national land 
has not hindered the industrial development of the nation, which had 
begun to make itself felt in the time of the Second Empire, as a result 
of the establishment of railways. One obstacle, it is true, has always 
stood in the way of this development, the dearth in France of coal, “ the 
bread of modem enterprise,’’ This dearth is sufficiently indica^ by 
noting the 58 millions of tons of coal exported by England in 1907 as 
against the 10 million tons which France was obliged to import. 
She has been able to reduce this inferiority by the better development 
of her mines. A notable success has been achieved in the Pas de Calais, 
where the output from 1876 to 1903 has been more than doubled, rising 
from 15 to 35 million tons. To grasp the progress achieved, thanks to this 
effort, by French industries, we have only to look at the development of 
machineiy. The number of machines in use has gone up from 30,000 to 
9^,000 in the last 40 years, and has multiplied itself tenfold in power, 
from 870,000 horse-power to 8,600,000. So early as 1878, when the 
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Universal Exhibition afforded an opportunity of comparing French 
industrial effort with that of foreign nations, France was conscious that 
she could support the comparison, thanks to the impulse of the previous 
six years of restorative work. The ebullition of joy which Paris 
manifested in the month of June, 1878, was at one and the same time 
a proof of achievement and an augury for the future. In the more 
important manufactures the chief progress has been made in the iron 
works and chemical works of the east, from Nancy to the Belgian frontier, 
and in the textile industries of the north and round Rouen. Tlie output 
of the blast furnaces has been multiplied sixfold between 1870 and lW4f. 
The industrial establishments have been in continual process of aug* 
mentation, especially the great factories where labour, capital, and 
production tend to become concentrated. And, though the chief market 
for these industries is at home, there is none the less an increase of 
9St per cent, to show between 1869 and 1905 on exported goods. 
Perhaps it is to be desired that the nation should, for its industrial 
and t^hnical education, make sacrifices equal to those which it has 
undertaken for the benefit of its agriculture. Initiative has doubtless 
been shown by the towns, the universities, and private individuals; but, 
out of 600, OCX) young men employed in manufacture and commerce, 
only 20,000 have started with a real professional training. 

In the matter of manufactures and commerce, the resources of the 
State were especially, and at this period lavishly, employed in creating 
for the nation a material equipment, which had been left in a 
singularly inadequate condition by the Second Empire, occupied as it 
had been with other matters. Credit is due to France that, immediately 
after her disasters, she did not shrink from this increase of burdens, but 
reasoned tliat by this means alone she could be enabled to liquidate the 
claims of her onerous debt. From this period dates the creation of 
roads and highways with such ramifications into country districts that 
the strivings of the new life from that time onward touched the tiniest 
villages and hamlets. Tlie extent of the new roadways has been esti- 
mated at 200,000 kilometres, and at 1200 millions the grants given 
since 1876 for this network ; 120 millions are required for its annual 
upkeep. It has completed the great national and departmental high- 
ways, temporarily sacrificed to the need of railroads, and since restored 
to high honour. 

When, in 1878, Freycinet was appointed to the Ministry of Public 
Works, this engineer, who under Gambetta had organised the outfit for 
national defence, claimed the equipment necessary for France in time of 
peace, even five milliards, if requir^, for the completion of the railway 
system, the utilisation and development of canals, and the improvement 
of seaports. The Minister Dufaure decided to issue, as the works 
required, a loan at 8 per cent, redeemable in 75 years, for this great 
enterprise (March and June, 1878). The work begw simultaneously in 
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all parts of the territory; 2000 kilometres of canals were added in 
26 years to the existing 8000, a total which went back to the time of 
liOuis XIV. These canals were freed from all public dues by the Law 
of February, 1880, and from all private tolls in 1889. Ninety thousand 
kilometres of new railroad were laid between 1878 and 1906 at a cost 
of two and a half milliards; the harbour-basins were deepened at 
Dunkirk, Dieppe, Rouen, Nantes, Bordeaux, and Bayonne, and new 
basins msule at Le Havre, Cette, La Palice, St Nazaire, without counting 
the improvements earned out at nearly 200 smaller and secondary ports. 
The total expenditure for twenty years has amounted to 700 millions, 
to which we must add a new grant of nearly 100 millions voted by the 
Law of December, 1903, for the benefit of seaports, with the approval 
of the Chambers of Commerce, 

In 1900 the Chief Council of Industry and Commerce declared, 
rightly, that the country would reap greater benefits from this mighty 
effort if it were better cooidinated and less subordinated to the influences 
of local politics. The canals and railways should be organised as in 
Germany, not with a view to mutual competition, but to cooperate 
towards the diminution of prices and the facilitation of traffic ; the sea- 
ports should be aided by the economic development of the districts 
which they serve ; maritime commerce, whose prosperity is but mediocre, 
should be assisted by the development of inland navigation . such were 
the methods, too long neglected in France, needed to reap the full 
benefits of the sacrifices undertaken since 1872, by an increase oi debt 
in twenty-five years from 19 to 40 milliards. It is too often forgotten 
that this debt, which imposes so heavy a burden of interest, more than 
a milliard added to the annual budget, has nevertheless been a source of 
wealth, since capital, invested in French securities, has tripled itself in 
the thirty years from 1870 to 1900, 60 milliards in place of 20, while the 
increase of foreign securities, nearly 20 milliards in the sixteen years 
from 1884 to 1900, has proceeded in quite due proportion. The one 
striking phenomenon of recent years, in which the will of the nation is 
seen to act contrary to its own interests and its economic development, 
is the growing diminution in the birth-rate; there are ten births per 
1000 inhabitants leas since the beginning of the century, and four per 1000 
less during the last forty years ; whUe in the neighbouring countries of 
Europe increase in the population, though also diminishing, is still 
considerable and continuous. 

In this far-sighted policy of development, all has l)een the calcu- 
lated and persevering work of a nation which has sought primarily in 
the instinctive qualities of the race, industry, thrift and good sense, as 
well as in the munificence of its land and its climate, restoration after 
defeat, provision for the morrow, security for the future. This nation, 
which since the French Revolution had tried and overthrown so many 
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GomnmeDts^ proved, even nt the moment when it was devoid of any 
government at all, and ever since, that it was capable of governing itself. 
The history of its adhesion by steady stages of progress to the Republican 
ideal is peculiarly fitted to throw light upon the way in which the 
French since 1871 have made, or rather remade, their destinies. The 
National Assembly, elected in the day of adversity to decide the 
question between war and peace, for the most part monarchical in 
sympathy and yet poweiless to give form to the monarchy, could hardly 
serve as guide to the nation. Almost at once the nation assumed the 
task of giving direction and guidance. In the month of July, 1871, 
when the Assembly, by a powerful majority, had decided upon the repeal 
of the laws of exile passed against the Bourbons and the family of 
Orleans — against the will of Thiers, who would have preferred by post- 
poning this decree to discourage the hopes of the monarchical party — at 
the complementary elections held on July 2, out of 111 seats the nation 
filled 100 with Republicans of all shades, Republicans by conviction or 
tradition, Conservative or Radical, from Duvergier de Hauranne to 
Gambetta, Naquet, and Pascal Duprat. In vain did the entire forces 
of reaction, royalist and religious, unite together: from the month of 
April, 1871, the followers of the Princes of Orleans had been negotiating 
witli the adherents of the Comte de Chambord for the purpose of 
effecting an agreement between the two branches of the family. 
Dupanloup was the soul of this coalition, to which Thiers refused to 
lend his support, and which was finally frustrated by the Comte de 
Chambord, who had come to Paris to be reconciled with the head of the 
younger branch, the Comte de Paris (June 80 to July 5). The Prince 
showed himself less adaptable than the priest: he preferred exile to 
the sacrifice — useless as it probably would have been — of principles of 
divine right and royal absolutism, symbolised by the white flag of 
Joan of Arc, Francis I, and Henry IV.’’ Immediately after this 
disappointment, the Catholic party in the Assembly and the Bishops 
sought for compensation in a French intervention in favour of the Pope 
at Rome (July 22), an action which resulted in the retirement of Jules 
Favre from olfice. All these intrigues and plots underwent their first 
check in the month of August after the Republican elections. As 
adroit at exploiting the unpopularity of the parties of the Right as at 
establishing his own reputation for practical and unswerving Libei*alism 
in the eyes of the Republican party, the French nation, and the nations 
abroad, Thiers succeeded, by the Lot Rivet drawn up by a group of his 
friends, in obtaining from the Assembly, despite its monarchical sym- 
pathies, the legal establishment of his autliority as head of the Republic. 

Certainly, tliese powers were still limited to the time of the duration 
of the Assembly. The Assembly retained the right, formally recognised 
in the preamble to Rivet’s Law, of framing some day a jiermanent con- 
stitution. But the bestowal upon Thiers of the title President of the 
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Etepoblic" was a fact of imoment for the future. U.he provisional and 
undefined rule which had existed since the month of hebruaiy^ 1871 j 
was beginning to yield place to an embryonic constitution, which took, 
by popular consent, a Republican form. 

Meanwhile, other organisations were called into being by the Law of 
August 10, 1871 — the Councils-General, to which the Assembly, acting 
upon the ideas of decentralisation which had gained ground in Royalist 
circles during the previous ten years, heui entrusted wider and more 
active functions. When the Assembly rose for its vacation on Septem- 
ber 18, Thiers, in order to watch over the elections to these new bodies, 
asked the deputies to “ take counsel with the country in order to bring 
their ideas into line with those of the nation.'’ On October 8, 1871, the 
departmental elections gave fresh testimony in favour of Republicanism 
of all shades ; Republicans formed two-thirds of the members then 
elected, and already held a majority in thirty departments out of eighty- 
six. Tlien, when the Orleauists, the most numerous opponents of the 
Republic in the Assembly, becoming alarmed at its progress, invited 
their Princes to take their seats in their midst, Thiers on llecember 16, 
1871, gave a further impulse to the establishment of the new order, to 
which for the first time he professed unreservedly his own adherence. 
‘‘ I am of the number of those,” he said, whose continual cai'e is the 
Republic ; I have nothing in common with those charlatans who would 
try this form of government with the desire to bring it to ruin.” More 
and more, henceforth, we shall see the country declaring itself for the 
Government of Thiers.” The elections of January 7, 1872, gave success 
to eleven Republican candidates in sixteen elector^ areas. In six months 
the nation had reinforced by more than a hundred members in the 
Monarchical Parliament the party hostile to attempts at a Royalist 
restoration. 

In this fashion and out of these elements was formed that Left 
Centre party in the Assembly which played the decisive part from 1872 
to 1875. In proportion as the days of misfortune receded into the 
distance, the days when the country, to put an end to foreign occupa- 
tion, had chosen that pacific and reactionary Assembly, the gulf widened 
between this Chamber and the great body of citizens, who were also 
weaiy of provisional government, but absolutely opposed to the Assembly 
in opinions and sentiments with regard to a permanent rule. The 
majority of the representatives were anticipating and preparing in secret 
the return of the royal House of France and of a Government devoted 
to the interests of the Church. And although, refusing the power for 
himself personally and to the cadet branch the right to claim the power 
in his stead, the Comte de Chambord, by the Declaration of Antwerp 
(January 25, 1872), had made known his intention of preventing the 
birth of ‘‘a Revolution Monarchy,” the deputies of the Right would 
never abandon their desire to impose the monarchy upon France, On 
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the other hand, the people, especially the dwellers in the towns, desired 
the triumph of the Republic — word of magic power over the minds of 
the workers.’’ The reason was that the Republic, with universal suffrage 
as its base, stood for democratic principles, tendencies, and institutions, 
for social progress without violence, by tlie spontaneous effort of the 
popular will of the people, and by the harmony of interests ; and, last of 
all, it stood for determined opposition to the Clerical party. In spite of 
all the efforts of its leaders, and of Gambetta, the tireless bagman of 
democracy,” who devoted his entire efforts to reassuring the country 
districts and the middle classes, lest they should be led to the side of 
Empire by their fear of socialism, the adhesion of France to the demo- 
cratic idea was rather calculated to estrange the National Assembly from 
a Republican form of government than to convert it to that form. 
Gambetta felt this so clearly, that, from the end of 1871, he never ceased 
to demand in the name of his party the dissolution of this Assembly and 
an appeal to a real Constituent Assembly. 

What would have happened if the Assembly, in its determination to 
work for the restitution of the monarchy, had given the power and a 
provisional presidency to the Due d’Aumale, who expected it in 1872 ? 
Or what would have resulted if the Assembly, when called upon to 
dissolve, had refused to do so ? Civil war beyond doubt, or, as Thiers 
said one day, the time-honoured oscillation from anarchy to despotism, 
and from despotism to anarchy. Between the irreconcilable extremes, 
the Left Centre was a half-way house, an intermediary, which, for 
the part it played in this crisis by the side of Thiers, has earned a 
place in the history of France. With its President, General Chanxy, 
republican by virtue of having been the heroic leader of the national 
defence,” the Left Centre party consisted to a large extent of old 
Orleanists who, converted by Thiers, had abandoned their monarchical 
leanings, men such as Casimir Perier, Remusat, Dufaure, and Rivet. 
The system of government to which this party in their turn desired to 
convert the country and the Assembly was Republican in form, so 
as to please popular opinion, and Conservative in policy, so as not to 
displease the deputies. Witli Thiers at their head secretly encouraging 
and directing their efforts, this party in spite of everytliing found tlie 
means to reassure the middle classes and the Assembly as to the possible 
dangers to property and religion involved in progress towards Repub- 
licanism. By their loyal adherence to Republican institutions, they 
afforded to the country at large a sense of security against the intrigues 
of the unconverted Monarchists. 

By the vicissitudes of this slow groping towards a definite rigme^ 
we can judge the importance of this transitional party. Towards 
the month of June, 1872, when the elections of Republicans were 
becoming more and more significant, especially that of Paul Bert for 
Yonne, the Assembly, stirred by indignation against Thiers, began to 
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become restive. The Orleanists made fruitless advances to the members 
of the party of the Left Centre; then, on June 20, by the hands of 
Changamier and the Due de Broglie, they sent an ultimatum to the 
President. They imagined that they would realise their dream more 
easily under another leader of the executive. Thus opened a campaign 
against Thiers which lasted for a year and was destined to prove at 
one and the same time the stubbornness of the Monarchist paiiy and 
its impotence. 

It began by the President’s challenge to the majority. On November 
18, 1872, he read to the Assembly a message which invited it to give, 
like the President, their adhesion not only in fact, but in principle, 
to the Republic. It was understood, of course, that he meant to the 
‘‘ Conservative Republic ” which his friends of the Left Centre desired. 
On November 18 the Assembly took up the challenge, and, at the 
request of the Legitimist, Audren de Kerdrel, nominated a Commission 
to censure tlie conduct of affairs; then, the same day, Changamier 
and the Due de Broglie summoned Thiers to give an explanation of the 
conduct and language of Gambetta, whom in his adherence to the 
Republic he had accepted as an ally. To this attack Thiers, seconded 
by Dufaure, replied by a formal demand for a Constitution, and for the 
immediate selection of thirty members of the Assembly who should be 
chaiged to draw up a scheme. Up to this point, offensive measures seemed 
to bring him success. His demand, which was also that of his Ministers, 
was welcomed by a majority of 87, and in Paris by a serried crowd 
shouting Vive la Republlque,'^ And, in fact, this ‘‘ Commission of 
Thirty,” after many changes, was to have the honour of establishing the 
Republic. The eleven members of the Left Centre, though a minority 
on that Committee, proved therein the force of their perseverance and 
their influence. 

It would seem that, at this point, the fear of pushing the quarrel 
still further and of losing his power, which by his own confession he 
valued for its promise of glory, determined Thiers to retreat, or at any 
rate to accept a truce. He believed that he saw a warning in the success 
of an interpellation directed on November 80, 1872, against Lefranc, his 
Minister of the Interior, by the Bonapartists Rouher and Prax-Paris. 
He filled the place of the Republican, Lefranc, by Goulard, a member of 
the Right Centre, and appealed to Fourtou, another member of tlie same 
party, rather than to one of his own friends of the I^ft Centre. Finally, 
on December 14, he permitted his Minister Dufaure to issue what 
almost amounted to a declaration of war against the party of the Left, 
Gambetta and Louis Blanc; while the Government invited the Assembly 
to restore to the family of Orleans its property, confiscated since 1862, 
to the amount of forty millions (January 9, 1873). 

The steps taken in the months of January and Febmary, 1878, 
by Dupanloup and his Legitimist and Orleanist friends, to soften the 
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Comte de Chambord and reconcile him with the Comte de Paris — a 
third attempt once more defeated by a letter from the Prince, 
February 18, 1873 — and the efforts of the Bishops and the Clericals to 
involve France in the affairs of Rome, proved very soon to Thiers that 
between him and the Monarchists there could be no truce, still less an 
agreement. Accordingly, he made haste to complete his task, the liberation 
of the whole of French territory; and, assuredly, his chances of coming to 
an agreement with Berlin upon this question were greater than tibose of 
effecting a reconciliation between the party of the Right in the Ass^fembly 
and his Government. When, on March 17, 1873, R^musat in Thiers' name 
read to the deputies the agreement with Bismarck, signed on March 16, 
ior the complete recall of German troops bt'fore the prescribed term of 
two years, the Monarchists affected reluctance in associating themselves 
with the manifestations of gratitude which the President received from 
the whole country. They had already brought upon themselves the 
reproaches of one of their own side, Gontaut Biron, who negotiated this 
advantageous treaty at Berlin, for their intrigues, which deprived Thiers 
and his agents of part of the authority necessary for treating with their 
conqueror. They cared little, provided that their rancour or their 
ambitions were satisfied at the President’s expense. They found another 
means to show him that they desired his services no longer : they forced 
the Republican President of the Assembly, Jules Gr^vy, to resign (April 2, 
1878) and replaced him by a fighting President, Buffet As, moreover, 
the Left party had been displeased by the advances that Tliiers had 
been making for five months to the Monarchists, and as they showed 
their displeasure unmistakably by the election in Paris of Barodet, a 
teacher, in opposition to Remusat, the most intimate friend and asso* 
ciate of the President, the Goveniment was wholly unprotected against 
the intrigues and assaults of the Right. So early as the beginning of 
May the Monarchists liad agreed upon a successor to Thiers ; failing the 
Due d’Aumale, whom the Legitimists finally rejected, or Changarnier, 
who was too old, this was to be Marshal MacMahon, a Legitimist by 
birth and family, and a Bonapartist by circumstances. 

At this moment, decisive as it was for his authority and his task, the 
President felt the mistake he had made in estranging the deputies of the 
Left Centre. As they had been the first to propose to the Assembly, on 
March 17, 1873, the glorification of the ‘‘liberator of French territory,” 
so they were his last resource in this struggle for Republican institutions. 
Supported by Casimir P^rier, Waddington, and Beienger, who had been 
colled to the aid of Dufaure, Remusat, and L^on Say, Thiers on May 
1878, called upon the Assembly to take his side and to decide upon a 
form of government. Since it was impossible to establish a monarchy 
favourable alike to the Houses of Bonaparte and of Orleans and agree- 
able also to the Comte de Chambord, the majority, forming a coalition 
directed by Broglie and Rouher, resolved siniply to demand a President 
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and Ministers hostile to the Republic, on the pi'etext that the Republic 
stood for “ Radicalism, anarchy, and moral chaos.’’ By the defection of 
the members of the Right Centre, of the Target group, upon whom 
Thiers had believed he could count, they obtained the satisfaction of 
their desires on May 24, 1873, when, by a majority of 360 to 344, 
they brought about the downfall of the Tresident and his friends. 

jProm that time the new chief of the executive power. Marshal Mac* 
Mahon, and the Ministers whom the majority, with its views of the 
social* danger, imposed upon him, the Due de Broglie, BeuM, Ernoul, 
Batbie, Magne, Admiral Dompierre d’Hornoy, General du Barail, 
together with the deputies, that is to say, executive and legislative 
alike, prepared first to delay, and afterwards to prevent entirely, the 
establishment of a democratic rule. This struggle only served to exhibit 
in the full light of day the impotence of the Monarchist parties and 
the resolution of the nation, wliich grew daily more marked, to support 
all shades of Republicanism. If the deputies of the Right had imagined 
that, after the removal of Thiei*s and his associates, they could work at 
their will upon the electors and influence their choice, they were quickly 
undeceived. Neither the official orders as to candidature transmitted to 
the Prefects by Broglie, nor the practical censorship imposed upon the 
Press in vh'tue of the state of siege, nor the influence exercised upon 
the mayors of all the communes, whose nomination the Government 
arrogated to itself by the Law of 1874, were sufficient to prevent the 
Councils-General and their presidents in the month of August from 
making an emphatic pronouncement against a monarchy. Moreover, in 
the country generally, opinion remained sceptical, and was under no 
illusion as to the chance of a monarchical restoration, which the party 
of the Right was incapable of uniting to carry through. 

From the first moment when they perceived that the coalition was 
turning in favour of the Bourbons — a change noticeable in June 
and still more in October, 1873 — the Bonapartists Rouher and Raoul 
Duval separated themselves from it. They had only entered into it in 
order to bolster up the Republic until the Prince Imperial should attain 
his majority (January, 1874), in fact, to gain a year’s time ; thus they 
were accomplices, not dupes. The Comte de Paris on his side, at the 
request of his adherents, on August 6, 1873, paid a visit to his cousin, 
the Comte de Chambord, at Frohsdorf, and was favourably received by 
him as heir presumptive, on the condition, however, that he should 
accept and maintain a Legitimist monarchy until he should himself in 
his turn ascend the throne, when he would be free to adopt such 
principles as he might prefer. After his return from Austria, the 
Comte de Paris felt the difficulty of enforcing upon the Orleanists an 
acceptance of Legitimism and the white flag, which implied the total 
condemnation of their theories and their history. All that he gained 
from them was a series of conferences and meetings which resultedt on 
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October 4, 1878, in the appointment of a committee of nine members 
and the despatch of a new deputation to the Comte de Chambord. 
Chesnelong, who was charged with this mission, believed that he could 
convert the grandson of Charles X to the necessary concessions, and 
establish him ‘‘ at the foot of the throne.’’ All these intrigues had no 
other result than an emphatic letter, a manifesto of uncompromising 
L^timism, addressed to France on October 17 from Frohsdorf by the 
Comte de Chambord. In it he asserted the clearest intention of 
renouncing the throne rather than surrender his principles and the 
white flag. ITie leader of the Legitimists dismissed the Orleanists 
from his service. By this action he rendered a monarchy impossible, 
although, on November 27, he conceived the project of going in secret 
to Vers6tilles to demand of Marshal MacMahon, his faithful subject, 
his restoration by the help of the army. The powerlessness of the 
Monarchists then became evident in the action of the Bonapartists, 
who were emboldened to the point of demanding an appeal to the nation, 
and in particular in the proposals which Changamier brought before the 
Assembly on their behalf — to prolong so far as possible the powers of 
Marshal MacMahon. They desired, in default of anything better, a 
military dictatorship of legal and provisory character, half-way between 
exacting democracy and reviving Gaesarism. 

Thus the hour was approaching when the members of the Left 
Centre, though a minority, were to direct the future, because they 
alone. Conservative Republicans, were tlie bond between a Conservative 
Assembly and a Republican nation. It was one of their number, 
Laboulaye, who was charged to defend Changaniier’s proposal and wrest 
it from the Bonapartists. Together with the prolongation of the 
Marshal’s power, which was, in spite of everything, the prolongation of 
a provisional Republic, he almost persuaded the Assembly to take into 
consideration a republican Constitution. But under the influence of 
Broglie, who, irritated by his persistent failures in the last six months, 
was bitter against all Republicans, even the moderates, the deputies of 
the Right refused their support to the project. They came round later, 
when the Due de Broglie, in order to maintain himself in power with 
the Due de Decazes, was, after the beginning of 1874, forced to go hat 
in hand, so to speak, in face of the steady progress of the Republic, to 
implore the help and alliance of Bonapartism. This time, the majority, 
through fear of Caesarism, was broken up, for the Legitimists had not 
refused concessions to the Orleanists in order to grant them to the 
Bonapartists. The Liberal Monarchists shrank from a reconciliation 
with men like Rouher and Ollivier, whom they had fought for ten years 
without intermission. The individual members of the shattered Right 
broke away by degrees and drifted to the 1-eft Centre, in whose hands 
the whole party of the Left, and its leaders, Gaml)etta, Ferry, and 
Brisson, cleverly left the conduct and direction of affairs. 
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The first decisive sign was the election to the Vice-Presidency of the 
Assembly, imder Buffet, whose authority was diminishing, of a friend of 
Thiers, Martel (May 13). The second event, which was still more 
significant, was the defeat of the Ministry of the Due de Broglie, which 
was overthrown on May 18, 1874, by the defection of the Legitimists in 
a body. And, finally, what could be more important to contemporary 
France than the sight of Casimir Perier announcing at the tribunal of 
the Assembly the desire of his party, the Left Centre, for a speedy 
enactment of the laws which were destined to organise the Republic, 
with its President and two Chambers ? Casimir Perier defeated the 
Monarchists by a majority of four on June 15, 1874. The next day 
Wallon brought forward a Bill to define the powers of the President of 
the Republic, and to lay down the method of revising the Constitution. 

Every day in that period saw some advance in the schemes, the 
ideas, the actions, and even the number of the members of the Left 
Centre, which was strengthened by the adhesion of Montalivet and 
L^once de Lavergne. And, on July 29, 1874, when Broglie, a better 
orator than Casimir Perier, believed that he could force him to beat a 
retreat with his republican programme, Wallon, the modest spokesman 
of the Left Centre, who had gained over the Monarchists of the Right 
Centre and ^mile de Girardin, the greatest journalist of his day, was 
quietly preparing the approaching victory. On January 28, 1875, 
Laboulaye helped it forward by a speech inspired by an ardent 
patriotism, which did not, however, finally decide the Assembly to pass 
the republican declaration, which he demanded. But, shortly after- 
wards, it accepted Wallon’s amendment (January 30), which was passed 
by a majority of one — an important majority, when we reflect that a 
Monarchical Assembly, in deciding upon the regular and unlimited 
succession to the Presidency, had in effect established the Republic. 

One mouth afterwards, again not without difficulty, on February 24, 
the Assembly established a Senate, to hold office for nine years, appointed 
by an electorcd body composed of all persons elected by the country, 
from the deputies to the representatives of the municipal bodies, with 
seventy-five permanent Senators, to be chosen by the National Assembly 
and afterwards by the Senate itself. On the following day, the Law 
creating public authorities finally established a Chamber of Deputies, the 
only one of these authorities which rested on universal suffrage. When 
in the course of the year the Law of July 16 on the relations of these 
public authorities, the organic Law of August 2 on the election of 
Senators, and that of November 80, 1875, on the election of the 
deputies, had been framed, the Republican Constitution was completed. 
This Constitution differed widely from those which France had set 
up in the past, because, for the first time, it was not the work of a 
Constituent Assembly, and its establishment was regarded by one party 
as a, pis-aUer^ by another as a bargain, by all as a compromise. Only, it 
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was a compromise destined to endure^ because it was stamped by the 
nation^'s approval^ and because the democracy has adopted it and has 
been able to find in it the expression of its ne^s and of its aspirations. 

Since 1876, the Republican Constitution has been but very slightly 
modified in the letter. The principal modification was that of August 
18, 1883, ^‘The Republican form of government cannot be made the 
subject of a proposal for revision — a clause which for the first time 
placed the political principles and the political life of the nation above 
party discussions, regrets, and hopes. The suppression in December, 
1884, of the permanent Senators, whose places were taken by members 
elected like the rest, “ in such a way as to bring that body into harmony 
with the democratic character of society,” was also an important change. 
Yet, in spite of all, it amounted to very little. Experience and use have 
done much more to alter in accordance with democratic tastes the work 
of the Republicans of the Left Centre, which has proved at the same 
time sufficiently elastic and very durable. Such monarchical character as 
inhered in the right conferred upon the President of dismissing Ministers 
or dissolving the Assembly has become attenuated by lack of exercise to 
the point of extinction. The aristocratic character of the Senate, which, 
together with the right of initiating laws, possessed the right to veto all 
the proposals of the Chamber, has not been able to resist the daily 
increasing authority of the Lower House over the Ministry, the budget, 
and the administration in general. 

To a certain extent, this current, this evolution, of democracy was 
the result of the futile attempts made against republican institutions. 
After Marshal MacMahon had appointed a Ministry of the Left Centre, 
charged under Dufaure, and later under Jules Simon, with the task of 
governing together with the two newly-elected Chambers (March and 
November, 1876), the Conservatives, infuriated by their defeat, persuaded 
him, first, to dissolve the Chamber (June, 1877), then, with the help of a 
fighting Ministry (Broglie emd Fourtou), to manipulate the elections to 
their taste ; finally, after the failure of this pressure upon the electors, 
they commenced the employment of force. Although, to complete this 
effort, the Marshal refused to take the plunge and attempt a coup 
d'*Statf the newly-bom Republic was in grave danger throughout the 
year 1877. Tlie necessity of defending their work forced the Republicans 
of the Left Centre to ally themselves closely with the whole of the Left, 
even the most advanced. Against the menace of a military dictatorship, 
their chief safeguard lay in the force of the nation's attiwjhment to its 
liberty. 

When the crisis had passed, it was seen that a new Republic, different 
from that planned by Tliiers (who had died on September 8, 1877), 
a system inspired rather by Gambetta, had been set up in accordance with 
the republican ideas set forth for fifty years by the partisans of a material 
and moral development of the entire nation in conformity with the 
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principles of universal sufirage. In consequence of their unwillingness or 
inability to comprehend this revolution, from 1879 onwards the Left 
Centre — Dufaure, Jules Simon, and L^on Say — found themselves bereft 
of their power. Under the presidency of Grevy, who, in January, 1879, 
succeeded MacMahon, on his resignation before the end of his seven years, 
authority was in the hands of the democratic Republicans. They decreed, 
in 1881, the complete liberty of the Press and public meetings, an amnesty 
in favour of those proscribed after the Commune, and more important still, 
in 1884, the right of workmen to form societies analogous to the English 
trade unions. Forgetfulness of class quarrels and interests was the 
price that the Republicans thought due to the labouring classes whose 
votes had brought about their triumph. The only dispute was as to the 
extent of the concessions to be made • the Opportunists, led by Gaml>etta, 
who was Minister but a short time (November, 1881, to January, 1882) 
and died prematurely in December, 1882, and by Jules Ferry, whose spell 
of power was the longest, from 1880 to 1885, refusing to their Radical 
colleagues, such as Clemenceau and Floquet, reforms which were too 
hasty or too sweeping. Tliis division of forces, however, was to become 
a danger, as was seen on the return to the Chamber at the elections of 
1885 of many deputies of the Right; then, in 1886, by the intrigues of 
the Comte de Paris which resulted in the expulsion of the Princes ; and, 
finally, by the plot formed at this date round an ambitious and rebellious 
soldier, General Boulanger, who appealed to patriotic passions irritated 
by the provocations of Germany in connexion with the arrest of 
Schnaebele (April, 1887). 

Once again parliamentary liberty seemed to be in grave danger, 
especially as President Grevy, compromised by family scandals, had 
b^n obliged to send in his resignation at the beginning of his second 
Presidency (December 2, 1887). Tlie two Republican parties, Radical 
and Opportunist, could not agree to elect as his successor the man best 
fitted for the post, Jules Ferry. The first two years of Carnot’s Presidency 
(1887-94) were difficult. But, once again, the country, wanied of the 
dangers of a military dictatoi'ship by the successes of General Boulanger 
in secret alliance with the Monarchists (1889), forced union upon all the 
Republicans. Thus the Constans Ministry found strength to crush this 
popular idol before the High Court, and drove him into exile, to an 
inglorious death, and into oblivion. 

In one last crisis this democratic evolution was finally completed, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. When, after President Carnot, who 
was assassinated by an anarchist at Lyons (June, 1894), after his successor 
Casimir P^rier, who resigned shortly after his appointment (January, 1895), 
and after F^lix Faure, who only served four years of his time, Loubet 
(Februaiy, 1899) received the Presidential power, which had been shaken 
by this series of events, the Monarchists, in conspiracy with certain dis- 
satisfied generals of the army, were seeking, in the affaire Dreyjue^ a 
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roundabout way for overthrowing the liberties of the people* The nation 
followed the leader of the Opportunist party, Waldeck-Ronsseau, when 
in the month of June, 1899, he did not hesitate to invoke the aid of a 
Socialist Minister, Millerand : his accession to power carried with it the 
valuable and decisive support of the masses. 

Down to 1906, the Ministers Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes, styling 
themselves ^‘Ministers of republican defence,” relied upon the whole 
body of the democracy, to whom they offered the Laws upon the right 
of combination, 1901, upon labour councils, and upon public health, and 
finally the separation of Church and State. And though, for a brief space, 
from 1906 to 1907, the attention of the nation was perforce directed 
towards foreign affairs, yet, at the beginning of 1906, the grouping 
leather in one and the same Ministry appoint^ by the new President of 
the Republic, Falliires (February, 1906), of Poincar<?, a Moderate, as 
Minister of Finance, Sorrien, a Radical, as Minister of J ustice, Clemenceau, 
a Socialist-Radical, as Minister of the Interior, Briand, a Socialist, as 
Minister of Education, indicated the same desire to base the administra- 
tion of tlie Republic on the claims of the working classes and the people 
at large. The last manifestation of this desire was the creation in 
Clemenceairs Administration, which held office from October, 1906, till 
1909, of a Ministry of Labour, and the appointment to it of a Socialist 
— a measure which earlier, in 1848, had by its object and tendencies 
produced irremediable division between the moderate Republicans and 
the democratic party. 

There is no room for doubt that the duration of the Third Republic 
in France, the most long-lived system since 1789, is the result not only 
of the individual weakness of all the non-Republican parties, but also 
of the strength which the Republicans have gathered daily, in their 
progress towaixls democTacy, from the interested devotion of this de- 
mocracy to tlieir doctrines and their ideals. 

The sole force which the French Republic has encountered since 1871 
capable of uniting in resistance to it all the parties of the past with 
certain Republican and democratic elements, was the great party of 
militant Catholics, the Bishops and the Ultramontane Orders with 
the fiery deputies of the Right, the forces which Gambetta styled 
Clericalism when he declared that " Clericalism was the enemy.” 

The period of the National Assembly seemed the moment favourable 
to the triumph of this party. Devotional fervour, which had been cleverly 
implanted among the people by the religious bodies which were freely 
developing — Jesuits, Eudists, Assumptionists, societies dedicated to 
St Joseph, St Benedict, St Anthony of Padua, to the Virgin, the 
Immaculate Conception, and to the Siicred Heart of Jesus (to which the 
whole of France was soon consecrated), societies of laymen, charitable or 
inteileetual, working men^s societies, and leagues of St Vincent de Paul— 
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had been preparing the opinion of the people in service 

and obedience to the See of Rome from 1872 onwards. Ihe 
thanks to the Law of Falloux, which they upheld against all Jules 
Simon''8 attempts at reform, set their hand upon the primary schools, 
multiplied, in opposition to the l^c^esy the free colleges which were widely 
opened to the middle classes, and finally, under the pretext of liberty for 
superior studies, demanded the right to grant university degrees on 
an equal footing with the State (1873). Throughout the country 
there was a violent campaign directed by the Bishops, as if they were 
already masters, against Italy in defence of the Temporal Power, and 
against Germany suid Bismarck to damage the credit of the authors of 
the KuUurkampf, And, summoned by them for like ends, innumerable 
pilgrimages reached Paray-le-Monial and I.>ourdes, to the chant of “Save 
Rome and France.’' France seemed wholly won over to the Holy See, 
as the champion of Christ and Rome dreamed of by ardent Catholics. 

In reality, the country was taking alarm at the way in whicli it was 
being compromised abroad. At the end of 1873, when the German 
Chancellor, irritated by this campaign against his religious politics, called 
upon Fourtou and Broglie to punish the intemperate Bishops and later, 
when he threatened to bring an action himself against them before Fi'ench 
tribunals, great emotion was felt in political circles. Decazes was forced 
to make an apology to Germany (January, 1874) which warned the 
nation of the danger of these clerical intrigues. 

The favour which the Republicans Ixjgan to experience at elections, 
in spite of the unhappy recollections of the Commune, proceeded in great 
part from the dislike and uneasiness inspired in the majority by Ultra- 
montane enterprise. Their programme of resistance, in conformity with 
the wish of a people who looked to their schools for tlie resources 
necessary for their reestablishment, was above all the organisation of 
studies and of intellectual life in all its branches. The “ I/cague of 
Education,” with its million petitioners, demanded schools which should 
be secular, free, and compulsory, Gambetta, Paul Bert, Jules Ferry, 
and Jules Simon, led this propaganda. Jules Simon instituted in the 
lyctea a system of reform destined to bring secondary studies into 
harmony with modern needs and modem cultui’e. And the whole scheme 
of university reform, for which Renan and Taine had been working since 
1865, seemed on the point of being realised, to the great advantage of 
science in France; for science, inspired by the example of Germany, was 
demanding its status and its right to regenerate the nation. Those private 
reformers, who did not even wait to see what action the State might take 
before creating the “Free School of the Political Sciences” — Boutmy, 
Vinet, and Taine — showed the measure of their faith in the destinies of 
France when illumined by science. 

While the religious Orders were leading Catholics to the assault, 
believing, in 1873, after the resignation of Thiers, when the hopes of a 
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monarchy were higher, that they would be able to seize the power and 
me it to the advantage of Rome, the association of Freemasons was 
turning all the while towards democracy in order to call in the aid of 
science to strengthen their resistance. The Grand Master waived the 
obligation upon his initiates to believe in the Great Architect*” and 
called upon them to maintain all the eilucational institutions in which 
the Republicans reposed their hopes of national, intellectual, and 
political emancipation. The battle, almost always victorious, waged by 
the democratic party in the electoral divisions under the leadership of 
Gambetta, whose speeches from 1872 onwards were so many mani- 
festos, was a threefold struggle for liberty of thought, tolerance, and 
education. 

At times, under the Ministry and Presidency of Buffet and 
MacMahon, the two chief magistrates of a Catholic Republic, in view of 
the influence of ‘‘orthodox'*’ officials, the pressure exercised upon families 
and interests, the increase of pilgrimages to Lourdes and Rome, and the 
cult of relics, it might have seemed that the times of the Restoration 
had retumetl. “ Between the Church and the Revolution,'” said the 
Comte de Mun, one of the eloc|uent leaders of the all-powerful faction, 
“ there exists absolute incompatibility. The Church cannot perish and 
therefore it will kill the Revolution.’’ It was a military officer serving 
with the colours who spoke thus. Ilis colleagues, recruited more and 
more from the religious colleges, pupils of the monks, though they had 
not his talent, worked with him to gain the help of the army to aid the 
succ^ess of this Ultramontane doctrine — Ge^ia Dei per Francos, But, by 
refusing its suffrages to Buffet and many others like him, the country 
showed that it had no inclination to ratify this programme. 

Marshal MacMahon, and even the first Republican Cabinets imposed 
upon him, those of Uufaure and Jules Simon, seemed not to have under- 
stood this decision of the electors against the attempts of the Ultra- 
montane party. At any rate, they refrained from carrying it into effect, 
either because the Marshal, in obedience to the secret counsels of 
Dupanloup and those of his own wife, awaited a reactionary movement 
on the part of his Catholic officers on behalf of the Church; or 
because Dufaure and many others of his party who had remained 
Catholic in sympathy were afraid of the attacks made by the free- 
thinkers upon their opinions and their faith. It was above all the religious 
question tliat began to widen the gulf between the Republicans of the 
Left Centre and the mass of electors headed by the democratic politicians. 
The last-mentioned had never pardoned Jules Simon, once a free- 
thinker and Radical, for having, at the time when this question was 
raised between them and the Ministers of the Legitimist MacMahon, 
chosen the party opposed to theirs, and for having accepted the 
Presidency of the Council. The militant Catholics, on the other hand, 
showed no gratitude towards him for having compromised himself 
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on their behalf with his own party. The more regard he showed for the 
Church, the more exacting they appeared, and the more imprud^t 
abroad. This was the time when the General Assembly of Catholics, 
under the direction of Chesnelong, and with the encouragement of the 
whole body of Bishops, demanded from the Marshal-President decisive 
action in Italy, to support the independence of the Holy See against the 
national monarchy. They succeeded so far that, irritated and uneasy, 
Victor Emmanuel and his people were moving towards the Triple Alliance 
with the Emperors of Germany and Austria, whose object was to watch 
France and perhaps to stifle her (1882). When, on May 16, 1877, 
MacMahon appointed Broglie to the fighting Ministry, and dissolved 
the Republican Chamber, it was with the hope of obtaining from 
the elections, by means of official piessure, an Assembly tliat would 
continuously favour the claims of the Ultramontane party, “ the 
government of parish piiests,’’ what was called at the time moral 
order.” 

But the result was a crushing defeat, not only for the Clerical party, 
but also for the Monarchists who had entered the lists for tlie last time. 
France had paid too dear, in 1870, for the error of uniting her interests 
with those of tlie Papacy and the cause of the Temporal Power not to 
understand the danger to which she exposed herself in taking sides 
against the Republicans with the uncompromising Ultramontane party* 
The senatorial dections of January 5, 1879, finally gave the majority in 
the two French Chambers to those Republicans who were most resolute 
in refusing to tolerate the exacting demands of the Clerical party. 
Warning was then given of the intentions of this majority, who, in the 
interests of the Republic, demanded, first of Dufaure (January 20) and 
then of MacMahon (January 28, 1879), that tlie offices of the State 
should be filled by Republicans. Both resigned, in older not to have to 
execute the necessary weeding out of officials. 

Tliis task was entrusted from 1879 onwards, under Gravy’s Presidency, 
to Jules Ferry. An unshakable Republican and an avowed freethinker, 
this Minister had formerly proclaimed himself an opponent of the 
alliance of the secular State with the Roman Church, and of the 
Concordat which was definitely condemned togetlier with Gallicanisra in 
1870, and a supporter of that sepai^ation of civil and religious power which 
had long been a fundamental article of the democratic programme. At 
the moment when he was summoned to the direction of Public Education 
in its relations with the Church, it seemed to him that prudence demanded 
compromises and half-measures. The important thing was to attack the 
militant Clericals without irritating the mass of the Catholic party, to 
respect beliefs while ruining political and Ultramontane plans. He hoped 
to sow discord between the monks, the forces of Rome organised for 
contest, and the parish priests, who were more intimately associated with 
the national life and cared more for the sacraments and for education 
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tliaii for politics. It was in this spirit that, on March 15, 1879, he 
brought forward his Bills for the suppression of the right claimed by the 
Congregations of appointing teachers without degrees to the public 
schools, for the exclusion of the clergy from university councils, and the 
abolition of their right to confer degrees. Aiiicle 7 of this Law was the 
decisive one; it took from every Congregation that should not have 
obtained the recognition and authorisation of the State, and from the 
Jesuits in particular, the right of imparting instruction. 

It was principally by getting possession of the education of the 
young that all the Congregations since 1850 had imposed themselves 
upon the French nation: it was the teaching Orders that Jules Ferry 
first attacked, limiting his scope in order to be assured of gaining his 
end. We shall see that, for more than twenty years, this continued to be 
the method of all Republican politicians in pursuance of their policy of 
regaining the ground acquired by the Clerical party since 1850; they 
have proceeded step by step, in order not to estrange the Liberals and 
the Catholics. To appreciate their hesitation, we must remember the 
storms of anger arous^ by Article 7 of the Law of 1879 among the 
Bishops and their faithful flocks. Greatly moved, Waddington, the 
chief of the Ministry, resigned ; his successor, Freycinet, who was secretly 
in sympathy with the members of the Left Centre, supported Article 7 
in the Senate, but with so little vigour that the majority of this less 
advanced Assembly threw it out. The Chamber, however, forced him 
to issue the two decrees of March 29, 1880 — one ordering the expulsion 
of the Jesuits within three months, the other compelling the Con- 
gregations to seek from the State authorisation for their continued 
existence in French territory. When these decrees had l)een issued, 
Freycinet began to negotiate with the Papacy, through the mediation of 
Cardinal I^vigerie, for a truce in return for a vague promise of non- 
hostility towairis the Republic. Warned by Gambetta, the Republicans 
overthrew Freycinet in ^ptember, 1880, and entrusted the carrying into 
effect of the decrees to Jules Ferry, who, on his appointment to the 
Presidency of the Council, carried a vote for the closing of the Houses 
of the religious Orders, though not for the dissolution of the Orders 
themselves. The result of all his efforts was rather to increase the 
hostility of these Orders to the Republic than to reduce them to obedience 
to the democracy. 

On the other hand, it was more easy to organise the schools of the 
Republic. The Law of June 16, 1881, established the right of the people 
to free primary education and thus justified the Government the next 
year (March 28, 1882) in making it cjompulsory. Under certain condi- 
tions ^ to the degrees and character of teachers, this last-enacted Law 
proclaimed the freedom of the primary schools ; but, on the other hand, it 
prescribed the secularity and neutrality of all the state schools. In older 
to provide teachers for the work of public education, the Republic iinder- 
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took the responsibility for their salaries and their training as regards the 
Normal Primary Schools of each department. Moreover, the Republic 
established at Saint-Cloud and Fontenay near Paris Normal Schools of 
Higher Grade, where the teachers of these Normal Schools, recruited from 
among the children of the people, received instruction whose influence 
should penetrate the minds of dwellers in the most remote hamlets — a 
great concerted effort on behalf of education with which the name of 
Jules Ferry is still associated. This was the period, moreover, when the 
Republicans established a scheme for the education of women of the 
middle classes, a scheme sketched by Duruy and obstinately opposed by 
the Church, by passing on December 21, 1880, and July 26, 1881, the 
Laws dealing with schools and colleges for girls, and with the Normal 
School at Sevres, whose object was to train mistresses for these schools. 
Jules Ferry also summoned to the Ministry, to take the direction of 
Higher Education, the eminent archaeologist, Albert Dumont, whose 
persistent efforts and moderate views restored life to the French Univer- 
sities, and multiplied laboratories, professorial chairs, and the numbers 
of students. Never had any Government or even any Minister showed 
greater devotion to the interests of science, to the intellectual development 
of any country or nation. 

Doubtless it was the efficacy of the weapon which the democracy liad 
forged for itself by the passing of these laws on education, that disposed 
the Ministers of the Republic to listen to the offers of reconciliation 
which came to them at this moment from Rome. Leo XIII, who on 
February 20, 1878, had succeeded to the uncompromising and passionate 
Pius IX, while he abandoned none of the deep-seated and guiding 
principles of Roman policy, desired to bring about their triumph by 
different means, by gentleness and urbanity rather than by peremptory 
demands, by adroit concessions rather than by stublxirn resistance to 
modem ideas, by understandings cleverly planned rather than by ruptures 
with societies, nations, and Governments. Such an understanding appeared 
to him most urgent in France, where disejuieting tendencies were mani- 
fested in laws on divorce, on the secularisation of funeral ceremonies, and 
the suppression of honours paid to Bishops, and of public prayers ; and 
on November 19, 1886, an Encyclical, Immortale Dei, appeared from 
Rome which called upon Catholics, so far as the interests of the Church 
and of religious truth permitted, to recognise French political institu- 
tions and to take part in the rule of democracy in France. The clergy 
and faithful in France certainly did not immediately fall iiito line with 
this advice. But three years after, in the midst of the Boulanger episode, 
when the reactionary parties together with the Clericals were hastening to 
make their attack upon the Republic, Leo XIII published his Bull 
UherUu in the same spirit of gracious submission and gentleness as that 
of 1885. So well did he succeed that, at length, the Curia, which had so 
long disturbed, now began to reassure, almost to tempt the Republicans 
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in power — President Camot, his Ministers and his firiends, Tirard, 
Constans^ and Ribot. 

In 1889, these members of the Government, deeply attached as they 
were to the democracy and to secularism, found themselves confronted by 
the Socialist party, which had been reconstituted since the amnesty under 
German influence ; and, like the Left Centre after May 16, they were then 
obliged to form alliances with a party whose doctrines and excesses they 
feared. If the Pope had been more energetic, or had been better able to 
ensure obedience from the Bishops in France who were obstinately hostile 
to the Republic, President Carnot's Ministers, above all Freycinet, 
would perhaps have become reconciled witli Leo XIII in order to ensure 
religious and social peace. But it was not until 1892 that he made 
known his wishes in the Encyclical, IrUer innumeras : they were at any 
rate original and important. French Catholics for the first time received 
the order from Rome to abandon all attempts at political domination, 
and to rally to the democracy, ‘‘ for the civil power, upon every theory, 
comes from God.” To this invitation, Loubet, the chief of the Ministry 
in Fi’ance, whose qualities had not yet V)econie known, replied by a promise 
of lil>eral and prudent toleration. The Pope, in his turn, replied by a 
letter to the French Cardinals on May 8, 1892, which brought Mun 
and tlie militant Catholics to obey the command and to rally to the 
Republic, llie result was that, at the elections of 1893, the separation 
of the Church and Uie State, with the other anti-derical measures, had 
almost disappeared from the programmes of the Republicans, even of 
the Radicals. 

In the history of the strained relations Ixjtween Church and State 
in France since 1871, tlje {3erio<l of Caniots Presidency (1887-94), 
especially the years 1893 and 1894, was a sort of breathing-space, a 
relaxation. With men like Casimir Perier, and still more with Spuller 
and Mdine, chosen deliberately among the most motlerate Republicans 
to arrest the progress of the ScK'ialists who, led by Guesde and Jaur^, 
at tliat time numbered fifty deputies in Parliament, the “new spirit” 
began to inspire ministerial counsels. The anarchist attempts at the end 
of 1893 and 1894 accentuated and hjistened the reconciliation. It even 
seemed that, a|>art from politiciU exigencies, a certain way to agreement 
was being made I'cady in the minds of men by the moral and neo- 
('hristian movement, first inspired by Renan's school, and supported 
by a ceiiain distaste for materialistic science and a general aspimtion 
for enlightened altruism, preached by Vogues Bruneti^re, and Paul 
Desjardins. But these conditions were not destined to endure. 

Under the sliadow of the understanding which had grown up between 
the politicians and the faith, the religious CongregJitions raised their 
head, protected as they wert‘ against the ordinary menaces of anti- 
clericalism. While men were talking of social and religious peace, 
journals of violent Ultramontane sympathies, financed fmm the coflers of 
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the middle class pupils of the Jesuits and Assuniptionists, papers such as 
the Libre Parole and the Croix^ declared war to the death on French 
citizens of the Jewish and the Protestant faith. Drumont gave the signal 
in La France Juive^ which created Antisemitism in France. The journal 
issued by the same writer spread tenfold the propaganda of the book, 
excited the priests, and through them the faithful, against the Free- 
masons and the Jews. Bnmetiere, in the Rexnie des Deux Maudes^ declared 
war for his part against science and the critical spirit. In 1895 he began 
a campaign against the democracy, demanding blind submission to the 
discipline of tlie Church of Rome. 

The Republicans, surprised by this awakening of hatreds and religious 
factions, yielded so far as to let themselves be forced by the threats of 
Ultramontane journals to accept the sentence of degradation and exile 
to Guiana, passed upon Captain Dreyfus, who was accused without 
proof of having betmyed his country to Germany (December, 1894). 
This conviction was the proof of the progress made by Antisemitic 
feeling, and above all of the enormous influence which the Church had 
obtained, in the four years past, in all classes of society and especially 
in the army. Thenceforth the Minister for War was in their power 
through his complicity in a crime against justice. The Chief of the 
Staff, Boisdeffre, and all the Commanders of Army Corps, formed a sort 
of military parliament, encouraged by a false patriotism, which began 
to be called “ Nationalism,’’ to aim at the exdusion of tlie Jews, the 
Protestants, and even all Liberals, from French citizenship. ITiough, 
doubtless, many Catholics did not lend themselves to these procwdings, 
the Clerical party at least rejoiced in the progress made by these doctrines, 
and above all in the complaisance of Melinc’s Ministry, which from 1896 
to 1898 pushed the fear of socialism to such a point that they saw and 
knew nothing of this movement towards a military and monastic tyranny. 

The silence, so propitious to intrigue, was rudely broken by the 
unexpected announcement of Captain Dreyfus’ innocence, which was 
made by Scheurer-Kestner from July, 1897, onwards, and confirmed, 
to the great displeasure of the Nationalists, civil and military, by 
Colonel Picqiiart at the end of the year. In vain did Mdine’s Ministry 
at first offer opposition to the solicitations of the family of Captain 
Dreyfus and of his friends, whose numbers increased daily and included 
men like Reinach, Jaures, Zola, Clemenceau, Gabriel Monod, Ha vet, and 
Laborie, on the plea that it was impossible to go behind a judgment 
given.” In vain did the General Staff, attempting to involve the ^‘honour 
of the army” in the crimes of the Antisemitic party, refuse to recognise 
in Esterhazy the real author of the bordereau^ the document upon which 
the charge of treason against Dreyfus had been based. By slow but 
sure degrees, the country, the deputies, and the judges, became aware of 
the machinations of the Clerical party in league with the generals of the 
army. The elections of 1898 brought about the downfdil of Mdline’s 
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Ministry. The lujceeaion to power of a Badical President of Council, 
Henri Brisson, who had had no traffic with the Ultramontane party, soon 
converted his party who up to this time, with the Socialists, had been 
opposed to a revision of the sentence. The Minister of War, Cavaignac, 
Nationalist though he was, was foiced to make known the forgeries 
committed at the General Staff by Colonel Henry and his accomplices, 
with a view to completing finally the ruin of Colonel Picquart and 
Dreyfus. On the discovery of his crime, Henry passed sentence on 
himself by taking his own life in prison; and the Government finally 
ordered a fresh trial (August, 1898). 

Another year elapsed before the trial began at Rennes — a year full 
of efforts made, even in Dupuy’s Ministry, from October 30, 1898, 
onwards, in order to prevent the Court of Cassation from pronouncing 
its decision. Success was only attained after the sudden death of FA\x 
Faure, who had connived at these hindrances and delays (February 16, 
1899), after the election of President Loubet, and the failure of a 
Nationalist plot organised by DeroulMe and Roget ; and it was due to the 
establishment of Waldeck-Rousseau's Ministry, which resolved to bring 
about the triumph of justice by the help of the Socialists, who did not 
play them false. It was through fear of socialism that moderate 
Republicans had let themselves slide into this policy first of indifference 
to, and subsequently of complicity with, the intrigues which were in 
danger of bringing about a dicUtorship, as in 1851. Similarly, it was 
the reconciliation with the Socialists, and the inclusion of one of their 
party, Millerand, in the Ministry for the “Defence of the Republic,^ 
which enabled Waldeck -Rousseau, himself a Moderate, and a friend 
and pupil of Gariibetta, to avenge Dreyfus and his partisans. By 
the Council of War at Rennes J^reyfus was once more condemned ; but 
President I^ubet granted a paitlon, in anticipation of the decision issued 
a year later by tlie Court of Cassation, declaring the innocence of this 
man whose sole crime was his birth. 


The three yeans’ struggle had been severe for Republican Ministers, 
who codd not but see in the “Dreyfus affair" a concerted attempt at 
establishing as at the beginning of the Republic in 1876, an Ultra- 
fnontane rule m hVance by the aid of the chiefs of the army. Moreover, 
there can be no doubt but tlmt the Congregations, the “confederate 
monks, as Waldeck-Ilousseau called them, were, this time also tlie 
pnncipal actors After 1900, Waldeck -Rousseau adopted the tactic! Id 
sums of Julra lerr)-, and, without threatening the Church or liberty 

religious associations, by enacting for the 
first time f^oin of combination (Law of 1902). His Shattered 
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statutes and endowments (1903-4). Faithful to the tactics of all 
Republican Ministers, he hfiid declared publicly when he entered offi<», 
that he would spare the priests while attacking the monks. He relied in 
this policy upon the Concordat. 

Contrary to his calculation, events were hastened forward, either owing 
to the intrigues of the expelled Congregations, who exercised pressure 
upon the Curia and the secular clergy to bring about a rupture with 
France, in the hope of a religious war of revenge, or as a result of the 
alliance, which was daily becoming closer, between the Socialists in 
power and the Radical Republicans. When, after the death of Leo XIII, 
the new Pope, Pius X, whose very name stood as the symbol of an era 
of non-compromising policy, protested against President LoubePs visit 
to the King of Italy (April 24-29, 1904), the French Government at first 
was inclined to meet the insult with silence. With provocative intent, the 
Pope then made it public. On May 17, 1904, the parliamentary leader 
of the Socialist party, Jaures, demanded reprisals. The Government, 
accordingly, recalled their ambassador, Nisard, from the Vatican. 

Thenceforward, the separation between Church and State showed 
itself to be inevitable, in consequence of the policy of Rome, which had 
resolved to avenge the dissolution and expulsion of the Congregations, 
and of that of the French democratic party also, who were no longer 
restrained by the fear of breaking the Concordat. In a commission 
established in 1903 to enquire into this grave matter, a Socialist, Briand, 
had come into prominence by his character, which showed itself alike 
tactful and firm, I'esourceful and alert. In the month of January, 1905, 
after the retirement of Combes’ Ministry, his successor as Minister of 
Public Worship, Bienvenu Martin, came to an agreement with Briand for 
the purpose of bringing forward a definitive project of Separation which 
Briand carried in the Chambers at the end of the year (December 9). 
This Law Briand, Minister of Public Worship in his turn, administered 
in Clemenceau’s Cabinet without yielding, but also without heat, and 
without arousing the least emotion in the country (1906-7). 

Before this Law, as to which the Pope had not been consulted, 
though in his opinion the nature of the Concordat made it incumbent 
upon PVance to consult him, Pius X naturally refused to bow : he would 
not even take cognisance of its provisions. He enjoined upon the 
Catholics in France to consider it as null and void. He })refciTed 
to sacrifice the property of the French Chui-ch rather than peniiit 
the faithful to establish the associations for public worship ordained 
by the legislature to take charge of and administer its goods. Thus 
it came about tliat, by the deliberate will of the Holy See, this Imw, 
which its authors had desired to be full of tolerance, equity, and regard 
for consciences and for vested rights, was transformed in practice into 
a series of measures of spoliation and persecution. 

However, the general indifierence of the nation in this crisis, which in 
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other times would have brought about a civil war, has permitted absolute 
tolerance and freedom in the practice of religion. The Catholic Church 
has completely lost to-day in France the financial and moral assistance 
of the State, the right to form any associations except for purposes of 
charity, the privileges of exemption from military service and from 
taxation which had hitherto been accorded to the clergy — all of these 
weapons which had been used against the democracy under the pretext 
of defending and propagating Catholic beliefs. But it does not appear 
that the respect due to these beliefs as to all others or religious peace 
has hitherto suffered any serious hurt. 

When we come to follow in detail the sequence of phases through 
which the union between the Church and State passed after 1871, before 
it finally ended in the divorce of 1905, we cannot but be struck by the 
way in which these phases correspond to the evolution of the Socialist 
party. The Separation was carried out by Jaurds and Briand, that is to 
say, at the moment when the Socialists began to make their weight felt in 
Parliament and in the administration. Never, on the other hand, was 
the domination of the Clerical party over the Assemblies, over educa- 
tion, and over public opinion, so strong as immediately after the Com- 
mune, during the period which was, for the labouring classes, a *‘nine 
years' terror,’” during which they seemed to be of no account in the nation. 

It is of importance, therefore, to consider the relations between the 
Church and the State in conjunction with those existing })etween the 
Soi'ialist party and the Kepublic. After the defeat of the leaders and 
troops of the Commune, there was no Socialist party until November, 
1877, when Jules Guesde, with the assishince of Lafargue, the son-in-law 
of Karl Marx, founded a paper, VAgaUti^ for a collectivist propaganda, 
for which Das Capital was already put forward at Brussels and Beni as 
a sort of international Bible, in spite of the resistance of the Anaixliists. 
ITie amnesty accorded in 1879 to those proscribed in 1871 gave back 
their leaders to the working classes, and to the champions of the 
doctrines of Marx their most convinced disciples. The amnesty had 
been won by the violent demands of a working men's congress held at 
Marseilles, at which Collectivist orators, such as Lombard, Foumiere, and 
Ernest Roche, gained entliusiastic 8upjx>rt for the doctrine of wai* 
between classes, in every field, intellectual, economic, and political. In 
1880 the party of Socialist Workers in France was formed with 
organisation in six districts ; its leaders, almost its apostles, were Benoit, 
Malon, and Guesde, inspii'ed by the revolutionary doctrine of Marx and 
Engels, its programme; and its organs were Pro/StairSf UJi^galHey 
and La Rivohiium. Never before,*” said a Conservative spectator, ‘*did 
any doctrine make as great progixiss in so short a time.’’ 

This progress of socialism was soon, however, checked by Republican 
politicians, who saw, not unreasonably, in the renewal of revolutionary 
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threfttSy a danger which menaced tlie development and success of their 
own ideas among the middle classes and the peasants who were deeply 
attached to order, social tranquillity, and the rights of the individual. 
Clemenceau, the most ardent of the JRadical leaders, al)solutely refused 
to accept the doctrines of Marx ‘‘with his convents and his l>arrack8.'” 
This resistance, supported by the chief talent and authority in the 
country, caused certain of the Socialists to reflect — among them Malon in 
particular, and Brousse, and subsequently Allemane, Joffrin, and Clovis 
Hugue, who began to question whether partial reforms obtained by slow 
degrees would not serve the proletariate better than a total recasting of 
society, an aim remote and perhaps wholly unattainable. They themselves 
wanted whatever was possible ; and these “ Possibilists were strong 
enough at the Labour Congress at Reims in 1881 to carry their system 
in spite of the opposition of Jules Guesde, the overbearing and uncom- 
promising leader, and to break with him at the Congi'ess of Saint-!6tienne 
on September 25, 1882. The Collectivist party thus broke up on a 
tactical question almost before it was organised — the question whether 
the war between classes should be conducted by patient sap or by hasty 
and violent assault. 

In 1884, the Republican Government pressed forward a Law, which, 
in the view of its authors, was likely to alienate the labouring classes from 
the revolutionary groups by satisfying the interests of their class. By the 
Law of March 21, 18^, permitting artisans and peasants to form trade 
unions, in a country where the right of combination did not exist, the 
Republic conferred a great boon upon the w orking classes, all the greater 
in that the right was conferred upon these trade unions to form them- 
selves into groups and even into a universal federation. From 1884 to 
1889, every effort was used to develop and encourage cooperative societies 
of consumers and producers in the spirit of practical socialism inaugurated 
by the school of Nimes, by Boyve and Gide. One of the most important 
enactments was that of 1888, which allowed these societies to compete for 
state contracts on favourable terms. Under the beneficent eye of a 
Government that had established a journal in its offices to follow the 
movement, the first general congress of Mutual Aid Societies was held 
at Lyons in 1885 and made further claims for liberty. In Parliament 
the party of social reform daily gained fresh sympathisers; Jaurfes, whose 
conversion from the Left Centre to the Extreme Left began in 1887 ; 
MUlerand, who went over entirely to the party of extreme Radicalism ; 
and many other Moderates, such as Poincard, Hanotaux, and Jamais, 
were in agreement mth them in demanding from the Chamber special 
attention — two sittings a week — for social questions. 

At the moment when the Republicans at the Exhibition of 1889 
were demonstrating the success of their efforts to give back to a free 
and industrious France her rank among the nations, they contracted 
with the Socialist party what may be called a martage de raum. 
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The meetings of the Collectivist party, Possibilists and Guesdites, 
held at Paris in 1889 to demand international legislation upon the 
labour question, made French politicians perceive, by the strength of 
their organisation and the th^ts of a general strike, which was 
attempted on May 1, the necessity of a Concordat with this new 
religion. ITiis was to be based upon the following conditions; the 
intervention and assistance of the State, which the political and 
economic creed of the Liberals had consistently condemned, was to be 
extended to the furtherance of the moral and material well-being of the 
proletariate, and the Collectivists on their side were to abandon the 
hopes of a violent revolution, which they had hitherto put forward in 
opposition to the needs of the public peace and the demands of the law. 

As in all schemes of compromise, there has been ever since this time 
an alternation of concessions and demands, regulated by circumstances 
or the claims of one party or the other. In 1890 an important Law 
(July 8) gave to miners the right of appointing delegates to watch over 
their safety ; an enquiry was set on foot by the Chamber in its Labour 
Committee upon the possibility of limiting the legal working day in 
factories. Finally, another Law (December 27) laid down the principle 
of compensation in favour of a working man whose working contract 
was broken without cause. This movement for legislation in the 
interests of labour became more marked in 1891 by the creation of a 
Supreme Council of Labour, recruited equally from employers of labour 
and those employed by them ; by the promise made by Constans on the 
question of working menu's pensions ; and by tlie institution, on July 20, 
of a Labour Section in the Ministry of Commerce, and of Labour 
Exchanges in the provincial towns. A proportionate advance was 
shown by trade unions and cooperative societies. Something like a 
reaction set in at the end of 1891, when a strike in the north, at 
Fourmies, provoked a bloody conflict between the military^ force and 
the miners, and still more as a result of the Anarchist attempts of 
Ravachol in Paris. But the positions occupied by all the Si^iahst 
sections — by Brousse and Allemane in Paiis, by Guesde, Lafargue, 
and Camelinat in the north — were already so strong that tlie progress 
of socialism sufiered no check from these events. On the eve of the 
municipal elections of 1892, valuable assistance was aflbrded to them 
by the democratic middle-class party, followers of Millerand, who set 
forth in his jounial, the Petite Ripublique Franfaise^ the terms of the 
Concordat arranged between the labouring classes and Republicans, 
a necessary and fruitful alliance. ‘‘ We must be either with Ae people 
or against them. To accomplish social reforms, we demand the help of 
all branches of Socialists, no matter how bold their theories, provided 
that they do not desire to triumph by means other than pacific and 
constitutional.^ With the aid of these reforming or radical Socialists^ 
Jules Guesde and his followers conquered Roubaix, a foitress, and the 
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fallowed of Brousse gained Paris, a platform ; at the elections to the 
Chamber of 1893, fifty Collectivist deputies entered Parliament, with 
the idea of winning for men of their way of thinking all the public 
offices, and using them for the transformation of capitalist and in- 
dividualist society in accordance with their ideal of the socialisation of 
the instruments of labour and of production. 

The middle classes, however, became uneasy when faced with the 
theories set forth in 1894 by Jules Guesde in the Chamber, especially 
after the assassination of President Carnot at Lyons. The election as 
President of a great capitalist, one of the Casimir P^riers of Anzin, 
and the laws brought forward by Dupuy’s Cabinet, which were called 
the /ois sckUraics^ seemed to the working classes indications of reaction 
and rupture. However, on November SO, 1894, Parliament passed the 
law to provide “ cheap and sanitary dwellings ” for working men, and 
reenact^ with greater precision the earlier laws regarding the labour of 
women and children, “We need social laws," siiid one of the most 
moderate deputies, Paul Deschanel, in 1896. Was this declaration very 
different from the programme of pacific development which Millerand 
laid down for the Collectivists at St Mande on May SO, 1896 : “ Our 

sole appeal is to universal suffrage. To be invincible we only need to be 
united." It seemed that a continued accord between Republicans of 
every shade of thought, except the partisans of physical force, was not 
only desirable but expedient. The accession to power of Moline’s 
Ministry, which was formed on April SO, 1896, following upon a vote of 
the Senate against a proposal for income-tax which had been passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies, brought to a head the resistance of the 
middle classes to the wishes of the Socialist party. 

The Dreyfus affair emphasised this opposition in 1897. Not 
that in the debate upon this celebrated affair the Collectiviste had 
taken the side of the innocent man. On the ex)ntrary, Jaur^, who 
quickly declared himself against military justice and its errors, was 
thrown over by his constituents, his friends, and the people of Paids. 
But, when it became evident in political and professional 011*0108 that this 
Sooialist leader was making oommon cause with Zola, a revolutionary 
even in literature, and with Clemenceau, the indefatigable opponent of 
Conservative Ministries, in order to compel the military leaders to 
recognise their error, the fear took shape and became widely spread, that 
an anarchist attempt was afoot, planned with the Jews and foreign 
Powers, to overthrow the army. It is in this fear that we must look 
for the explanation of the resistance offered by the Ministries of Mfline 
and Dupuy to the revision of the sentence, as much as in the intrigues 
of the Nationalists, who were as clever as in 1850 at awakening the terror 
of the “Red peril." On the other hand, these moderate Republicans 
underestimated the service which, by concealing the faults of certain 
officers, they were rendering to the Socialists, who had been called upon 
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by the democratic party to defend Republican institutions against any 
future possible revival of Caesarism, Towards the end of this crisis, 
the necessary Concordat between the Republic and collectivism, which 
had been on the point of breaking down, was more firmly cemented. 
Millerand, who had been at the bead of his party ever since 1893, and 
had in 1896 formulated at St Mande the demands of the Socialist party, 
became a member of Waldeck-Rousseau’s Ministry, in order to direct, as 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, what was, in effect, a Department 
of Labour (June, 1899). It is only necessaiy to recall the days of 
June, 1848, and of the Commune in 1870, in order to appreciate the 
importance of this event in the history of French socialism. 

Moreover, this participation of a Socialist in a Republican Govern- 
meat was so much of a compromise that those Collectivists — Guesde, 
with his followers and friends — who were firmly attached to the doctrine 
of war between classes and to revolutionary principles, were incensed at 
the concessions arranged beforehand by Millerand and Jaurfes in their 
agreement with Waldeck-Rousseau. They denounced them at the 
great party Congress on Decomber 3, 1899, which did not venture to 
pronounce absolutely whether they were in the right or in the wrong. 
'Phe party of labour and revolution became daily more hostile to the 
independent Socialist or reforming party, and bix>ke with the partisans 
of Millerand, Jaur^s, Viviani, and Briand at the Congress of Lyons in 
May, 1901. 

These divisions and disputes did not interfere with the influence that 
a Socialist Minister was able to exert upon the legislation and political 
feeling during his tenure of power. In his department, Millerand 
organised a Board of labour and a “ Board of Thrift and Aid,’’ based 
upon Councils in part elective. One of his fii^st acts was to limit the 
working day to a uniform eleven hours. This working day was limited 
in 1902 to nine hours and a half. In 1904? it was fixed at ten hours. 
The decree of January 2, 1901, established “ Labour Councils” for the 
pacific adjustment of disputes between employers and employed. Another 
Law, pas^ on December 29, 1900, settled the hygienic conditions under 
which work was to be carried on, while a general Law for the protection 
of Public Health (February 15, 1902) brought under systematic control 
the dwellings of the working classes, and secured state aid for other 
improvements. During the three years in which Millerand held office, 
the attention of the Cabinet, in which for the first time his party had 
gained a footing, was not distracted for one moment from the task of 
finding progressive solutions of social problems. When, in 1902, be 
resigned the Ministry of Commerce, he had decided upon a scheme of 
reform more fundamental and general still, which he has never cc^ed 
since that time to demand from the State, namely, the establishment 
and organisation of old age pensions for labouring men. 

Though this reform, so often demanded, has not yet been realised, 
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yet the impetus given to the Socialist party by its union with the 
Republicans has not slackened. Briand, a Socialist, was appointed 
to the Ministry to apply the law of the separation of Church and 
State, which was the chief work of their party from 190S to 1907 • 
In 1907 a Ministry of Labour was created in Clemenceau’s Cabinet 
for the benefit of Viviani, one of Briand’s friends. Moreover, with 
great skill, from 1902 onwards, without the least friction with his 
fnends in office, Jaures has managed to soothe the anger of the extremists, 
and has subscribed to the conditions of miification of the Socialist party, 
in accordance with the example of Collectivism in Germany and under 
its influence. Thus, for some years, the Socialists have drawn advantage 
from their revolutionary demands as well as from their participation in 
the government 

If this party, whose strength in the Republic has waxed in proportion 
as that of the Church waned, has risks to run, they will come from the 
excesses of the extremist parties formed on its flanks and among its 
own members, the Anarchists, the Antimilitarists, who desiio to destroy 
the army which protects the laws they deny, and the “Syndicalists,” 
hostile to Marxism, and still more hostile to parliamentaiy methods, 
bent on conferring upon trade unions, grouped more or less closely in a 
General Confederation of Labour, the powers which now belong to the 
Republican and middle-class State. The success of the Syndicalists, or 
the progress already made by them as a result of the fact that public 
officials are inclined to form common cause with them, appears calculated 
to break the alliance which has existed for ten years between the 
Republic and the labouring classes. The problem of the hour is the 
relations of the Republic with tlie Socialist party, since such relations 
are essential and necessary to the life and development of a democracy. 

While Millerand was thus engaged in organising labour and 
arranging for state assistance for the laboui'ing classes, as Minister of 
Commerce he never forgot that the maintenance and progress of national 
wealth were the indispensable conditions of the benefits promised by tlie 
Republic to the working and poorer classes. In point of fact, nothing 
has contributed more to the continuance of the economic prosperity of 
France than the trade with French colonies, which has steadily increased 
since 1870 from 850 millions to nearly two milliards. 

The work of colonising has been for France, ever since her defeat, the 
constant and almost instinctive care on the part of her Government and 
her people. She has increased tenfold the population under her sway, as 
well as the new territories opened to her civilisation and her commerce. 
The line followed by France in her work of colonisation is naturally the 
result and development of the system pursued by earlier Governments 
and prescribed by circumstances : fii’st of all in North Africa. Revolts 
oil the part of the inhabitants of Algeria have become xaier and less 
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important — that of Mokrani in Kabylia in 1881, the most violent, 
the briefer rising of the Aurfes in 1879, and those of 1881 of Bou 
Amema and Si Tlemcen in the south of Oran, have all tended to 
establish the permanence of French rule. Round this solid kernel 
progress gradually proceeded by successive advances. From the province 
of Constantine, the valley of the Medjerda inevitably led the French'" 
towards Tunis, where the acts of brigandage of the Kroumirs on March 31, 
1881, gave a legitimate ground for interference. The Treaty of Bardo, 
concluded with the Bey on May 12, 1881, placed the country under the 
protectorate of the Republic. This Treaty raised hardly any opposition 
in Europe, except at first in Italy, and subsequently proved most favour- 
able for the development of the dependency. Commerce has increased 
in it in twenty years from 27 to 200 millions. A similar phenomenon 
of expansion is seen in the south, in the oases of the Sahara, where 
French influence has been established. The attacks of the Touaregs 
upon French outposts in the Ames have by degrees compelled the occu- 
pation of the districts in the south of Algeria, explored since 1860 by 
intrepid French travellers. Down to 1880, the boundaries of French 
territory were Ain-Sefra in Oran, Laghouat in Algeria, and Ouargla at the 
limit of Constantine. From 1895 onwards, the railroad was extended into 
the desert towards Igli and El Goleah to facilitate the police work of the 
French troops. In 1900, the Government decided upon the simultaneous 
occupation of Insalah, Tidikelt, Touat, and Gourara on the frontiers of 
Morocco, the most advantageous positions and from a strategical point 
of view the most important in the Sahara. Moreover, by gentle pi'essure, 
France ojKjned for herself the trade routes of Morocco, and the way 
to the Sudan, which little by little she has succeeded in colonising. 

This result was mainly due to the efforts of Faidherbe to open up 
the hhiterland of Senegal, of which he had been appointed Governor 
under the Empire. With method and wisdom this general had subdued 
the Moorish tribes, who barred the river, and established outposts at 
Bakel in the interior. More than that, from 1854 to 1865 he had 
founded a tradition and set an example to a whole generation of officers, 
enterprising like himself and desirous of spreading French authority as 
far as the table-lands which separate Senegal from Nigeria, For ten 
years this was the patient labour of Bricre de Fllle, Gallieni, and Bayol, 
who in 1881 reached Nigeria by way of the table-lands, and of 
Archinard and Bonnier, who, in 1894, occupied Timbuktu. The ex- 
plorations of Binger (1887-9) in the bend of the Niger, of Marchaiid in 
the district of Kong, of Monteil about Lake Chad (1891), the conquest 
of Dahomey by Dodds and Audeoud in 1892, linked by the efforts of 
Ballot and Destenave with the Niger, and the annexation of the Ivory 
Coast which was arranged with England in 1892, have in the last years 
of the nineteenth century established a French empire in the Sudan — an 
empire amsisting of two million square kilometi'cs, whose populatloHi 
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protected as they now are against wars and famine, and for the most 
part industrious and healthy, will soon outgrow their present numbers 
and furnish the elements necessary for the development and cultivation 
of this district, rich as it is in natural resources. 

The whole of this development in North Africa was the result of an 
^agreement made between France and England on August 6, 1890, for 
the union of French Upper Senegal with Guinea, and for the delimitation 
of the respective spheres of the two nations in the region of Lake Chad 
along the line from Say to Barua. Another treaty (June 14, 1898) 
defined more clearly this first agreement, and arranged the union of 
Senegal with the middle Niger and Dahomey. 

France received an important share, although some criticisms were 
passed on the amount of desert Isuid accorded to her, in this occupation 
of new territory in the ‘‘ Dark Continent.’' The energy of her explora- 
tions had well deserved this reward. When the first settlement of 
African territory took place at the Congress of Berlin in 1885, and 
the neutrality of the Congo Free State was recognised, Europe, never- 
theless, permitted the creation of a French Congo from the Ogow^ to 
the Ubanghi. It was only just to permit France to reap the reward of 
her energies, and the discoveries of Savorgnan dc Brazza. Moreover, 
encouraged by this international decision, France extended her colonies 
to the north and north-east of the Congo, thanks to the discoveries and 
struggle <^f Crampd, Dybowski, and Mizon, both towards Lake Chad 
and towards Benue (1888-92). After penetrating the vaUey of the 
upper Ubanghi, the French pressed on, in 1896-8, with Maitdiand as 
far as the valley of the Balu*-el-6azal, where their meeting with the 
army of the English Sirdar, Kitchener, aU but provoked a formidable 
crisis. The Franco-German Convention of the Cameroons (March 16, 
1894) had confirmed to France her approach to the territory of Lake 
Chad by the Sangha which had been explored by Clozel. The Franco- 
British Convention of March 21, 1899, in return for the French 
evacuation of the Nile valley, granted to the French Congo exclusive 
powers of extension in the kingdoms of Chad, Baghirmi, Wadai, and 
Kanem, territories whose subjection to France was finally accomplished 
by Liotard and Gentil after the defeat and death of Rabah (1901). 

To complete the picture of French colonisation in Africa, we must 
not omit her establishment in Madagascar in 1895. So far back as the 
days of Napoleon III, the Hovas, the warlike and dominant tribe in 
Madagascar, had accepted a French protectorate. They had recognised 
it once more in 1885. But it needed General Duchesne’s expedition, 
from January 14 to September 80, 1895, and the presence of the French 
troops at Antananarivo to force upon the Queen and her reluctant 
aristocracy respect for the terms of the agreements. Meanwhile, by the 
Treaty of August 6, 1890, England and France had agreed upon the 
formal annexation of the protectorate of Zanzibar by the one, and that 
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of tibe gmt island opposite by the other. Prom that time no European 
Power disputed the right of France to Madagascar^ not even when she 
was forced in September, 1896, to substitute a direct rule for a 
protectorate and to deport the Queen and her Minister Rainalaiarivony 
to Algeria. 

Thus, since 1870, France has become one of the chief Powers in 
Africa, and, like Russia in Turkestan, whose methods of penetration she 
imitated, a Mohammadan Power in Maghreb. It was at the same 
moment that France began to realise, with the conviction of her restored 
strength, her colonial destinies in Asia. 

ITiere, even more than in Africa, it was a sort of reawakening of the 
past — either of the eflTorts which the French had made at the end of the 
eighteenth century to indemnify themselves in Indo-China for the loss of 
Hindustan, or of the more recent colonial enterprises recommended to 
Napoleon III by Duruy and Chasseloup-Laubat in 1865 and 1867 at the 
time of the occupation of Saigon and the neighbouring provinces. The 
exploration of the Mekong by two intrepid naval officers, Francis Gamier 
and Doudart de Lagrce, who laboured for three years (1866-9) at the 
investigation of this great peninsula, demonstrated the importance of 
finding a path of penetration towajds Chinese territory other than the 
river-course, imped^ as it is by rapids. After Garaieris death (1878) 
France contend herself with a vague treaty with the Emperor of 
Annam which gave her the protectorate (March 16, 1875). But, after 
the death of Commandant Riviere, who had been sent to Hanoi to defend 
French traders, and who was killed in an ambuscade (May 19, 1888), 
Ferry's Ministry, bent upon colonial enterprise, commissioned Admiral 
Courbet, first, to force the Emperor of Annam to acknowledge the 
French protectorate (August 25, 1883), and afterwards to wrest from 
tlie Black Flags, who were secretly aided by tlie Chinese, the delta of 
Tonkin (Treaty of Tientsin, May 11, 1884). 

The Chinese Government then took the offensive, in virtue of 
secular rights, long since passed into oblivion, and unwilling to have 
Prance as a neighbour. Colonel Duchesne, who had been ordered to 
occupy Langson in virtue of the treaties, was suddenly attacked by 
the Chinese soldiery in the Bac-le pass. Once more Admiral Courbet 
received orders to carry out French vengeance. His fleet, by a bold 
stroke, destroyed on August 28, 1884, in the river Min, the arsenal of 
Foo-chow. Then, it took possession of Formosa, of the port of Kelung, 
and of the Pescadores islands, blockading all the southern ports of 
China in order to hinder the trade in rice. The Chinese had struggled, 
80 long as they believed themselv^ strong enough by land, to expel 
the French from Tonkin. Already, they were retiring tow'aids their 
frontiers, when a momentaiy panic put to flight General N^grier's 
brigade before an enemy who believed themselves beaten, just below 
Langsou. The French Chamber, misled by incorrect informatimi, 
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believed tliat an irreparable disaster had taken place, censured Jules 
Ferry I and overthrew his Ministry on April 2, 1885. ^ ^ 

Immediately afterwards, the news reached Paris that the victories and 
blockade of Admiral Courbet had finally decided China to accept peace, 
which was definitely signed on June 9, 1885, at T^ientsin. Ihe reward of 
these efforts was the definitive establishment of a French protectorate in 
Tonkin and Annam, and its recxignition by China, who promised to 
throw open to French traders and French influence her southern provinces, 
particularly Yunnan. This was the most extensive attempt made at 
establishing a European maritime empire in Asia since the events of the 
preceding century. As a result and by reason of the treaties with Siam 
(October 8, 1898) and with hingland (the declaration of 1896 and the 
treaty of October 7, 1892), the French empire in Indo-China also 
strengthened and established the position of Camliodia, the other old- 
established Indo-Chinese kingdom under French protection. 

Nevertheless, France does not appear to have thought of imitating 
Russia, England, and Germany, when these Powers profited by the dis- 
turbances in China to occupy Port Arthur, Kiaochow, and Wei-Hai-Wei. 
At that time the French Government was pursuing other ends in Africa 
which it judged more important, those which Delcasse endeavourcid to 
realise in Algeria and Morocco. Without any intention of attempting 
the subjection or even the establishment of a protectorate in this 
region, which was now almost entirely surrounded by her empires 
of Maghreb and the Sudan, France was nevertheless uneasy at the 
anarchy which was threatening the kingdom of Abd-el-Ariz, and formed 
the sclieme of offering him her help, in order to establish special 
claims on his gratitude. On July 19, 1903, l)elca.ss(5 published his pro- 
gramme of pacific penetration, which he had drawn up with a view to 
procuring for France ‘‘ tlie privilege and advantage of transforming 
Morocco into a modem State in accordance with the treaty agreed upon 
with Abd-el-Aziz in July, 1901. 

By a protocol signed with Italy in 1900, and renewed in 1902, by a 
promise of help made from St Petersburg in 1901, which was still open, 
and finally by the Treaty concluded on August 8, 1904, in London, 
arranging to leave the English absolute liberty of action in Egypt, 
in return for a similar liberty in Morocco, the French Cabinet seemed 
to have gained the consent of Europe. Germany alone had been silent 
when France had intimated her intention of treating Fez differently 
from Tunis. All at once, either to satisfy the desires of the German 
colonial party who were anxious to possess a Moroccan port on the 
Atlantic, or because he was annoyed at the promises made secretly to 
Spain by Delcasse of a part of Morocco (Treaty of October 3, 1904), the 
Emperor William II landed at Tangier in March, 1905; the dismissal 
of Delcass^ was demanded, and subsequently obtained by a sort of 
ultimatum addressed to France and Spain in the month of June, 1906. 
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Relying, however, on the alliance and friendship with England, 
France did not intend to give up the rights on the borders of the 
Sheridan empire resulting from her long-established position in Algeria. 
She agreed to the International Conference at Algcciras in September, 
1906, in order to prove that she had no desire for the conquest or 
economic annexation of Morocco. But she upheld her legitimate claims 
to a privileged position in Morocco, and asserted them with the consent 
of Spain, in a new agreement of May 16, 1907. Nothing prevented her, 
not even the overthrow of the Sultan Abd-el-Aziz by his brother Moulai- 
Hadd, from exacting vengeance for the massacre of her countrymen by the 
fanatics of Casa Blanca. She occupied the port and neighbouring district 
of Shawia, pressing forward witli her troops ii*to the valley of the Moulaya 
and the oases of the south. In February, 1909, Grermany recognised the 
political prepondei'ance of France in this region, which France had under- 
taken to leave open to the enterprise of German trailers. 

^rhanks to these efforts, the colonial policy of tlie Republic has led 
to the establishment of an empire whose extent has been raised from 
804,000 sejuare kilometres to nearly 12 millions, with a population of 
50 millions and still increasing. In reviewing this policy, we are struck 
by the small number of wars that it has entailed : none with any 
European Power, in spite of the dangers of Fashoda and Tangier. In 
point of fact, it would seem that the French, who found some difficulty 
in adapting themselves to the conditions and consequences of these enter- 
prises, did not grasp the consequent liability to European disputes. 

On the other hand, France has shown great anxiety to associate 
herself with all the plans concerted between the Powers at the two Peace 
Conferences of the Hague, and with all efforts to prevent wars by 
arbitration treaties, while diminishing by international legislation their 
risks and deadly consequences. The restoration and development of her 
resources, commercial, agricultural and colonial, a foreign defensive policy 
directed towards the maintenance of her safety and the Balance of Power 
— ^these, and these alone, have been her general aims, her instinctive 
and national policy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

( 1 ) 

THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS OF THE EMPIRE. 

( 1871 - 7 .) 

After centuries of dismemberment and impotence the German 
people had between the years 1866 and 1871 reestablished their claim 
to rank as a nation. Bismarck's statesmanship and the political and 
military resources of Prussia had combined to bring about at last the 
realisation of that new German Empire of which so many generations of 
patriots had drea medj Though the time-honoured titles of Emperor 
and Empire mighf~at first recall the past glories of the Holy Roman 
Empire^ their meaning had undergone a fundamental change ; for the 
future they were to imply no universal claims, no ancient ecclesiastical 
sanctity, no huge agglomeration of semi-independent institutions of 
earlier ages; the old names were to stand for a new order of things — the 
Gei^an national State. 

ijVar, ever the most potent factor in the founding of States, had 
brought unity to the German people. Their new State, outcome of this 
unity, was as yet in the earliest stage of its construction, for only the 
general outline had been laid down in the Treaty of Versailles of 
November, 1870, between the North German Confederation and South 
German States. It was astonishing that a people, while engaged in 
a life and death struggle with a neighbouring Power, should determine 
the political setting for its future existence. The next step must be to 
ensure a corporate political life for the new State, of which the outward 
form alone had been fixed. In those fateful years from 1867 to 1870 
the foundations had been laid of common institutions which had now 
to be built up and extended over the whole empire. Every obstacle to 
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unity must be removed, ao that the new State mi^t be the home of a 
people united politically as in every other re»pe<^ At the same time, it 
was of importance that what had been acquired should be held against 
all endeavours from without; the young Power which had sprung up so 
rapidly must be brought into the ciicle of the plder Great Powers and 
the lines of its foreign policy must be defined. LThus a great mass of 
political problems confronted the German people on the conclusion erf 
the MVwJ 

^Pro blems connected with foreign policy naturally arose out of the 
very gehesis of the empire in the three Wars of 1864, 1866 and 1870-1. 
The new empire bore a peaceful character from the outset; Emperor 
and Chancellor constantly insisted on the fact that Germany, as newly 
constituted, had her fill of power and entertained no further militaiy 
ambitions. Nevertheless, there^" was wm^mg^“ ^dHvuIsi^e ' 'ab^mt'’*tlie 
imprmion created by the astoundingly rapid rise of the empire; the 
smaller neighbouring Powers felt themselves menaced and dreaded a 
revival of the tiaditions of the old Empire. The Great Powers, too, 
were ill-pleased to see the centre of Europe occupied thenceforth by a 
compact Power of great military strength — a state of afiairs which 
entirely altered the former European constellation. The Germans were 
soon to learn that a nation of poets and philosophers, the Germany of 
Goethe and Hegel, with ideals other than political, had been more to 
the world’s liking than the Germany of Bismai-ck now coming forth into 
the arena with political claims of its own.\ 

In the first place, the aflter-effec-ts ISOhe late Wars were not to be 
so quickly obliterated. Had not Austria-Hungary so recently as the 
summer of 1870 been on the verge of making common cause with 
Napoleon III ? Such an alliance would have been the natural result of 
the war of 18G6. Ilut/lhfi effects <>£ the French war in creating 
enmities, opposition, and suspicion, were to be of much longer duration. 
By the terms of the Treaty of Frankfort the French had not only to 
pay the huge sum of five thousand million francs, but they had also 
to cede two provinces, Alsace and part of Lorraine. Both provinces, it 
is true, had formerly belonged to the Empire and a large proportion of 
their population still spoke the German language. Even without these| 
annexations the breach between France and Germany naturally resulting 
from the war would not have closed within the next generation, but now 
it was certain to remain long open. 

yrhe motive for the annexations is often misrepresented^ Everyone 
knows the famous words spoken by Leopold von Ranke, the historian, 
to ''Phiers in the autumn of 1870, after the fall of Napoleon III. ‘‘ It is 
against Louis XIV that we have now to wage war’’; that is to say, we 
have now to fight against which has <^|ituries look^ 

^ou the defenceless condition of the Germans as the strongest bulwark 
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Ifrance and Germany. 
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of her own hegemony on the Continent. Bismarck’s motive fof tlie 
ahnHIttoi imy initio faded memories of past imperial history upon which 
hattooal enthusiasts dwelt, but in the real and pressing neeessity for 
permanent military defence of^German” unity against all attacks fronoi 
the west — a unity which had heen threatened, so lately as 1866, by 
the preposterous demand of Napoleon III for the cession of Mainz and 
a portion of tlie left bank of tlie llhin^ This necessity alone impelled 
him to shift the frontier across the Rliine into the Vosges mountains, 
for southern Germany had been long enough at the mercy of French 
artillery. \For this reason too, and for this alone, he decided, almost 
under coinrpofeTon froirr ilie* generals, to acquire the fortress of Metz, 
situated in the French-speaking area, in addition to Alsace, which with 
the lai^e German element in its population might be expected to 
become gradually assimilated to the empire. The annexation, far from 
being a deed done on the spur of the moment by the caprice of an 
individual, was the inevitable outcome for both nations of several 
centuries of their history, and more than one generation of French and 
Germans alike will have to abide by it.^ 

danger to be apprehended solely from the French desire for 
revanche was certainly less than before and would further diininisn with 
the lapse of tim^ In 1861, shortly before Bismarck took the helm in 
Prussian afFaii*s, the population of France amounted to 37,400,000 and 
that of Prussia to 19,100,000; five years later the French population 
numbered 38,100,000, and that of the North German Confederation 
30 millions. After the War and the annexations, the population 
of France had fallen to 36,100,000, while the German empire had 
41,100,000 inhabitants. \ The rapid inen^ase of the German population 
and the comparative sterjli!yl?r*ihe French \ncreai>ed the disproportion ; 

nf France only numbered upwards of 
whereas that of the German empire amounted to upwaixls 
0 ? 300,000. As time went on, superior numbers were bound to 

have a nioye and more^important effect both on the militiiry capacity of 
the nations and on their economic position.^ 

Nevertheless, from the very outset the new structure of the Gennan 
empire was burdened as it were by a French mortgage, since every 
foreign foe could henceforth reckon unconditionally on French support. 
As in the past Frederick the Great had had to vindicate his conquest 
of Silesia in a seven years’ war against a European combination, so 
Bismarck in his turn was painfully aware that the incubus of a coalition 
'lourly weighed upon his new creation. The great aim of his policy, 
rom the first, wa^ to prevent the formation of any such coalition. 

internal policy of the empire wa.s fraught with no less difficult 
>i^lems. The new national State did not include all the German 
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elements, nor was it composed of exclusively German elements. Since 
1866 there had been nearly eight million Germans in Austria who 
had no poli tical c^nnex ioy with their old countiy and thence- 
forward went their own way. It was one of the axioms of Bismarc k^s 
policy to regard Ibis seyerano?. M irrevoc^bje. On the otEeTKi^^ 
the new empire contained many who had no natural place in its system 
and were included in it against their will: for example, the Prussian 
Poles Md tb^., population of Alsi^e-Lorraine. Though tKl^“ir^gil^ 
^iiexed by Prussia in 1866 had b^n, to some extent, assimilated to 
the Prussian nation, yet in Hanover the Guelfic nobility was becoming 
the centre of a separatist party intensely hostile to Pmssia. Further- 
more, in the most recent struggle for political hegemony in Germany, 
religious discord between Protestants and Catholics had been reawakened. 
IiTconsideimg the internal obstacles to unity account must also be 
taken of the far-reaching social changes which had come to pass within 
the last decades. The middle class had long since been pushing its way 
to the front, and the development of capitalism received a powerful 
impetus by the payment of the enormous war indemnity. Not only so, 
but the working classes were attaining to political consciousness, and 
social pix)blem8 of a new order j»^ere looming ahead., ,^Such Wj^ lbe 
rnlefhal questions deniandmg^s^ution at the hands of the new empire, 
which was now entering upon the task of elaborating its new Con- 
stitution^ 

The two men who together had called the empire into being were 
destined to direct its affairs for nearly twenty years. First, in virtue 
of his rank, stands the Emperor William I, an old man of seventy-four 
at the close of the war, for whom no one foiesaw se\enteen further 
years of life and rule. He became in an increasing measure a venerable 
figure among the crowned heads of Europe, and a personality which 
strengthened the monardiic principle in the world. His was a fine 
character: he was imbued with a strong sense of duty and an honest 
desire for |>eace, inclining more and more inwards Conservatism after 
his experience of violent European convulsions. His gi'atitude towards 
the one man whom he felt to he increasingly indispensable found voice 
in the famous “ Never ! with which he answered Bismarck's request for 
dismissal. It was Bismarck, however, the uncrowned founder of the 
empire, who really wielded the power of the State ; yet, during the two 
decades in which he was omnipotent as a Minister, he held sway for no 
mere puppet master as Richelieu had done. William never relinquished 
his royal prerogative, or ignored his own responsibility for all that was 
done in his name. Yet, though the Emperor sometimes declined to 
adopt the policy of his Minister and often moderated it, in all important 
matters Bismarck had his way in the end. 
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He united in his person an almost regal combination of functions. 
As imperial Chancellor he was the sole responsible officer of the empire, 
director alike of its foreign and its home affairs ; at the same time, in 
the Prussian Government he was President of the Council, Forgjgn 
“Minister, and for a period (1870 -90) also Minister of Commerce. Mp 
the exercise of these offices he had, of coui-se, to cooperate witn a 
aionsiderable number of separate authorities established under the Con- 
i^itution : with the Bundcsrat^ in which the separate Governments were 
represented so as to vindiciite the federal principle in the empire ; with 
the Reichstags elected on the basis of an absolutely democratic equal 
and universal suffrage, in concert with which the internal consolidation 
of Germany had to be effected; and, lastly, with both C'hambci’s of 
the Prussian Landtag, Altogi^ther, the machinery of government was 
extremely complicated and required the hand of a master i n politi cal 
tacticsj*^ We do not know what were Bismarck’s ultimate objects at 
everjTstage, for even his memoii's describe, not so much how things 
actually happened, as how he, the statesman who was called upon to 
act, desired his deeds to be regarded by his fellow-citizens and by 
posterity. For twenty years he held liis own in Germany and in the 
world, keeping the threads of home and foreign policy in bis ovvai hand 
and manipulating them adroitly, ever ready with suggestive ideas and 
^tule lilies of action, subduing with irresistible force of will every 
opponent whether at home or abroad, ever more keenly aroused by any 
obstacle which lay athwart his path, liardcned at last by tiie sense of 
power, standing in lonely eminence while friends and colleagues remained 
far behind. Throughout his whole life he despised pomj) and outward 
honours, desiring nothing but the reality of power; and even this he 
did not desire for himself, but for that German empire which was his 
creation and in whose service every force of his being was with 
passionate devotion exerted and expended. 

I Germany occupied a central position in Europe among three Great 
P^mers, against two of whicli she had been very recently at war. On 
this account it was of vital importance, for her more than any other 
Power, to prevent co^itions of her opponents by her own strength and 
adroit foreign policy. |liiiring the Wai* of 1870, Bismarck had determined 
on a permanent political alliance with Russia and Austria, which should 
minimise the risks of an anti-German coalition and make a war of 
revenge on the part of France utterly impossible. A Russo-German 
alliance was a tradition with both countries and both royal Houses ; for 
the dynastic relations dating from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were warmly maintained in the friendship existing between the 
Emperor William I and his nephew, Tsar Alexander 11. The Russian 
Chancellor Gorchakdff had, in the sixties, looked upon Bismarck almost 
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as his pupil in diplomacy, and during the Wars of 1866 and 1870-1 
he had observed a friendly neutrality towards Prussia. There were no 
conflicting interests between the two countries; indeed, the Polish 
question established a community of interests which Bismarck sought 
to strengthen further by appealing to the strength of monarchical and 
conservative opinions in Europe at large, as against the new tendencies 
which both govcniments feared. 

It was a far more difficult task for the victors of 1866 to arrive at 
an understanding with Austria-Hungary ; but the considerate terms of 

Treaty o f Prague . Jhad ibr thk^ and the fact that 

the new empirTnad dcclin^ to exert its political force of attraction 
over the German- Austrian population was calculated to allay Ilabsburg 
suspicions. ITius Bismarck managed to bring about a meeting at 
Berlin, in September, 1872, between the Emperors Alexander and 
Francis Joseph, both accompanied by their chief Ministers, and the 
Emperor William. Osten^ly, this meeting w^is a solemn and brilliant 
recognition of the German imperial dignity on the part of the two 
European sovereigns bearing the same title ; and the visi t of the two 
potentates implied an impressive guarantee of the positum Germany 
and a pledge of European peace. Bismarck might well say \vith pride : ^ 
I have thrown a bridge across to Vienna, witliout breaking down that 
older one to St Petersburg."” 

Many were reminded of the league among the three Eastern 
Powers in the da\s of the Holy Alliance, but it was impossible to 
deny that now the centre of gravity of tlie new combination was Berlin, 
not, as formerly, Vienna or St Petersliurg. This reminiscence of [)ast 
histoi’y affords, however, no exact parallel to the actual facts. No 
DreikaherhiiTidnus^ no League of thi-ee Empeior*, was concluded in 
September, 1872, as the history books used to relate; there were no 
written agreements, and Alexander II made a point of reassuring the 
hVcnch ambas.sador. It should rather be called a Drcikaiserverhaltniss^^ 
an understanding among tlu*ee Empeiors , or, to use a convenient 
French expression, an aitcnte between three Powers which by a friendly 
intercliang e o f opinion arrived at a friendly agreement on questions at 
issuer following year (1873) a ti'eaty was actually concluded 
wiffi ttu8«i% wluch was signed only by tlie two riionarcti^ and their 
respective Field -Marshals MoItVe and Baryatinski. Italy, too, seemed 
alreatiy to be inclining towards the new constellation of Powers, for 
King Victor Emmanuel visited Berlin in 1873. Although Great 
Britain remained more aloof, Lord Odo Russell, her ambassador, was 
nevertheless able to report in February, 1874, that ** our relations with 
Germany were never better, more cordial, or more satisfactory than at 
present."” 

Bismarck was tlius entirely fiee to watcli tJie shaping of relations 
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with France. In a treaty of March 15, 1873, France agreed to pay 
the rest of the war indemnity by September 5, 1873, although it was 
not due until March 1, 1875, while Germany conceded the evacuation 
of French territory by July 5, 1873. To all appearances, then, normal 
relations were reestablished between the two countries. What they 
would be in the future depended partly upon the form of government 
which should be adopted in Fmnce after the fall of niiers. Count 
Harry Arnim, German ambassador in Paris, an ambitious politician 
of legitimist leanings, endeavoured to assist the efforts then initiated 
in France for the restoration of the monarchy. Bismarck, on the other 
^hand, who looked at questions of foreign policy with the eye of a 
^practical statesman, never with that of a doctrinaire, preferred the 
republican form of government for France, although everywhere else in 
the world in general he was a firm advociite of monarchic institutions. 
A republic, he thought, would not be able to consolidate the latent 
forces of the nation and would be less capable of forming alliances with 
other Powers in Europe (in which conjecture, for the time at any rate, 
he was right) ; above all, from its very nature, a republic would pui-sue 
a more peaceful policy than a monarchy, wliicli could only regain its 
sway over the affections of the French by warlike success, that is to 
say, by a war of retaliation against Germany. 

So early as December 20, 1872, Bismarck wrote: “It is certainly 
no task of ours to render France powerful by the consolidation of her 
internal relations and the restoration of a settled monarchy, and thus 
to make her capable of entering into alliances with those Powera 
that have hitherto been our friends. The hostility of France comjKils 
us to desire that she may remain weak.” During the ensuing years, 
therefore, he did all in his power to uphold the republican form of 
goveniment in France, By this line of action he came into conflict 
with Amim, who appealed to the legitimist opinions of Berlin couii; 
circles and even of the Emperor himself, exceeded his instructions, and 
finally embarked on intrigues with Bismarck's enemies at home. The 
Chancellor succeeded, howe\er, in obtaining Arnim's recall and, at a 
later date, even in bringing about his subsequent criminal prosecution 
for the refusal to surrender official papei*s. It was a struggle in which 
Bismarck fought, as his custom was, ^ith implacable energy to the 
bitter end, a struggle in which personal animosities were also involved 
tod the final question of actual supremacy was at issue, but which also 
had far-reaching effects upon the system of the foi’eign policy of the 
empire. 

fAltiiough Bismarck fostered no unfriendly sentiments towards the 
young French republic, relations between the two Powers became so 
strained in 1876 tliat war seemed imminent. Tlie ostensible reason 
for this tension lay in the French Law of March 13, 1875, by which 
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the army was to be considerably strengthened, France thus manifesting 
her fixed intention to build up armaments ecjuivalent to those of 
Germany. Certain measures adopted by France also appeared in the 
eyes of the Prussian staff to involve immediate danger to Germany. 
The subsequent course of events has been frequently described. Certain 
Geiman diplomats and officers hinted in the course of convei'sation at 
the dangerous character of these French preparations; one or two of 
them used language that might be described as threatening; the 
officious German press began to publish inflammatory articles, and a 
leader in the Berlin Po^t in April, 1875, spoke of “war within sight,” and 
took no pains to conceal the source from which it was inspired. The 
French Government determined to invite the diplomatic intervention 
of Russia, and, when public opinion in Europe had been thoroughly 
aroused by an article in the TimeSy Tsar Alexander II appeared with 
Gorchakdff* in Berlin on May 10, 1875, to announce there that peace 
was assured. Queen Victoria and Lord Derby had taken similar, if 
less obtrusive, steps. To the French it sceint'd as if Bismarck had 
meant to overwhelm them by another war, and that he had only been 
prevented from so doing by Russian intervention ; and certainly Russia, 
and England too, had made it clear that they would not look on calmly 
at any fresh humiliation of France. What was the significance of all 
this from the sUindpoint of German policy? There is no reasonable 
doubt that Germany had not the faintest serious purpose of making 
war ; it did not so much as occur to the Emperor to break the peace ; 
and, though a few officers may have shown a bellicose spirit, Bismarck 
was in no case in favour of a preventive war — a fact now recognised on 
almost all hands, just as he resisted the leanings of the General Staff 
in that direction in 18C7 and again towards the end of the eighties. 

Bismarck’s actual intentions can only be judge<l from his general 
policy. Presumably his only motive was to make the French think 
that in certain contingencies he might desire war ; probably he 
meant to warn the newly constituted republic against a policy of 
armaments and retaliation, and to induce peacefully disposed French- 
men to set their faces against such tendencies ; perhaps, too, tlie rattling 
of sabres served the pur[)ose of nipping in the bud any efforts to promote 
a coalition ^\hich might have been facilitated at that time by the 
JCuUurkamjify the famous struggle between Chuivh and State tlicn 
proceeding in Germany. Bismarck’s teiTorist policy towards France 
was calculated solely to contribute to the maintenance of peace ; but 
a clever move by the French and one flattering to GorchakofFs vanity 
converted a piece of tactical bluff* into an apparently serious crisis. 

Tliough official I'elations between Germany and Russia continued 
undisturbed, the personal relations of the two Chaut'elloi-s became 
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somewhat strained from that time forward. The Eastern question 
soon afterwards cropped up again, reviving the old conflict of interests 
between Russia and Austria, and thus disturbing the entente of the 
three Emperors. At first, only Russia and Austria were involved, but 
the third party was thereby confronted with a difficult choice. So early 
as the summer of 1876, Tsar Alexander enquired officially in Berlin 
whether Germany would remain neutral, if Russia went to war with 
Austria over the Eastera question. Bisma|*qk eu^jluyed all the diplopi^ttic 
^ skill at his comma.nd in evading a^direct answer to tliis brutally frank 
"question ; he expressed a friendly feeling for both Towers, and the 
liistress which a breach between them would cause to him. While 
proclaiming in principle the maintenance of neutrality, he made it 
perfectly clear "at the same time that there was a limit which Russia 
would not be allowed to pass in her dealings with Austria without 
German intervention — precisely as in the previous year Russia had taken 
her stand before Europe for the maintenance of France in her existing 
territorial limits. Bismarck’s answer was the prelude to the Alliance 
of 1879. The conse<juence was that Russia decided to lead up to her 
campaign against Turkey by a different diplomatic road. 

During the Russo-Turkish War the Empeior William took a deep 
personal interest in the defeats sustained by the Russian army. The 
imperial Chancellor, however, absented himself from Berlin during 
almost the whole period of the War (April, 1877, to February, 1878), 
and obviously wished to avoid any premature pronouncement ; he was 
determined to observe the strictest neutrality and reserve, and to this 
determination he adhered when, after the Treaty of San Stefano, Russia 
incurred the risk of war with Great Britain and Austria-Hungary. 
Not until Count Shuvaloff* had come to terms with Lord Beaconsfield 
in London in principle as to the mutual concessions which were necessary 
to form the basis of a European Congress did Bismarck express his 
willingness that this Congress should be held in Berlin under tlie 
presidency of Germany. But, from the very outset, his one object was 
to avoid throwing the weight of German influence at this Congress into 
one scale or the other. In his speech in the Reichstag of February 19, 
1878, he expressed himself to the following effect : ‘‘ In the mediation 
of peace, I do not see why we should arbitrate lx; tween divergent 
opinions and say : ‘ It must be thus or thus, and the German empire 
supports this side or that’; I rather propose to assume a humbler 
ro&, more like that of an honest broker who really means to put the 
business through.” 

And this was the line of action he pursued. The Congress of Berlin 
(June 13 — July 13, 1878) disclosed a policy of self-denying renunciation 
80 far as German interests were concerned. Wliile most of the Powers 
extended their possessions in the East or had a view to some such 
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territarial expansion in the future, Germany did not make use of her 
leading part to secure a share of the spoik for herself, but adhered to 
her attitude of ‘‘satiation^ assumed since 1871, and confined herself 
to the task of mediation without ulterior motive, Cppgi^ 

(the detank of which do not belong to German history), i^e tre^^pf 
Bismarck's policy waus to pave the way in Europeam opinion'Tor the 
Tdinqmshtnentrl^ Rt»m s^e of eoii4u^t% but to oppose any 
excessive demantb oir the part of her enemies. Outwardly, the Con gress 
of Berlin^ wkh^ broi^dit statesmm Jrom EuxQpew"coi^^ 
the cajpital of,jtba.iiew. empire^ constituted a magnificent acknowl^Jj- 
menrOT %e 4 ?Qgition of Germany ^^d on^of 

of^Blsmarck's policy. How great a contraist it afforded to ^e Congress 
HflPfijTsTnTSB®, to which the representatives of Prussia were grudgingly 
admitted at the eleventh hour! Nevertheless, the thankless task of 
mediation was not without its drawbacks for Bismarck, for it led up 
to a readjustment of the relations between the Powers which he had 
till then been able to prevent. 

Bitter feeling was aroused in Russia at being thus deprived by 
Europe of part of the spoils of victory, and this soon gave place to 
a sense of disappointment, resulting in animosity directed, strangely 
enough, against Germany. The Panslavonic Frees, in particular, 
fostered the notion that Germany, whose reai had been covered in 
1866 and 1870-1, had not shown gratitude for these services in the 
hour of need, that she couid have done more for Russia if she had 
wanted, and that the humiliation of Russia was therefore to be laid 
at her door. Perhaps this temper was the psychological outcome of 
the realisation by Russia that, painful as it might be to her pride, 
she must henceforth cede her leading position on the Continent to 
Germany. Russian mortification found expression the following year 
when, during the discussions as to the execution of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin, the German repi'esentatives on the international com- 
mission did not advocate in every detail what Russia desired but 
voted in accordance with the correct interpretation of the terms of 
peace. The Tsai* in an auUigraph letter to the Emperor William I, 
under cover of an accusation against the Minister who was said to have 
failed to keep his promise, conveyed thinly veiled tlireats of war against 
Germany, if she adhered to her pi'esent policy. 

In face of this attempt to reduce Germany to the condition of an 
unquestioning supporter of Russia's Eastern policy, Bismarck at once 
determined to ensure tlie independence of Germany’s attitude and at the 
same time to protect her against any possible attack ; this he did with 
all tlie more speed, since he was informed that Russia was at the time 
making advances to France. While the Emperor William, contrary to 
Bismarck’s advic-e, tried to settle the differences by a personal meeting 
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with the Tsar, his Chancellor went to Gastein and discussed a treaty of 
alliance with Count Andrdssy, who was then at the head of Austro- 
Hungai’ian foreign affairs. The conclusion of the Treaty was postponed 
for weeks, as the Chancellor encountered serious opposition from the 
Emperor on the subject. William I was now eighty-two years old, and 
at his age desired no innovations in policy, but held firmly to the 
Russophil traditions of his House, desiring no agreement with Austria 
outside the eiUente of the three Emperors. It was only by threatening 
to resign office that Bismarck wrung from him a tardy consent to this 
change of attitude. 

The Alliance between Germany and Austria was concluded on 
October 7, 1879, on the following terms. The two Powers undertook 
to assist each other with their entire forces in the event of an attack by 
Russia on either of them ; if cither of the high contracting parties were 
attacked by another Power, it w^as stipulated that the other must give 
no assistance to the assailant and must at least observe a friendly 
neutrality towards the ally so attacked ; but, if the assailant should he 
supported by Russia whether in the way of active cooperation or by 
military measures threatening the assailed Power, then the obligation 
of assistance at once operated in full force. This Treaty, which was 
kept secret until 1887, was solely defensive in character, as its terms 
clearly indicate. In parti^'nlar, it implied no breach with Russia : the 
Emperor William at once commu*il.^tod ^he terms of the treaty to the 
Tsar; and Bismarck thenceforth made every effort to renew friendly 
relations with St Petersburg. Bismarck had not succeeded in securing 
any stipulation with Austria for assistance in case of a French attack on 
Germany; but, as he felt strong enough to resist any such attack single- 
handed, he was satisfied to have made an Austro-French combination 
an impossibility and to have ensured the help of Austria against any 
concerted action by Russia and France; moreover, he was already 
contemplating the possibility of drawing Italy into the alliance. 

It was not without some misgivings that Bismarck carried out his 
change of front in 1879 ; to the last, he would have preferred the greater 
security of an alliance between the three empires. Why, it may be 
asked, when confronted with the choice between the two Powers, did he 
not prefer Russia, which was materially the stronger, and equally willing 
to enter into an alliance ? Because he knew that, in a Russo-German 
cdliance, Russia would have had the best of the bargain and would have 
made use of the German army to cover her rear in a policy of military 
expansion ; and he feared that, in these circumstances, Ciermany would 
have to bear the brunt of a coalition between Austria and the Western 
Powers. The stronger of the two possible allies would have hampered 
the free play of German policy to a far greater extent, and any counter- 
move on the part of France or Austria lor bringing about a hostile 
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combination would have found Germany in a position of dangerous 
dependence on Russia. 

In this Alliance a firm basis was created for the foreign relations of 
the German empire, and the main lines of Bismarck's policy have not 
been abandoned from that day to this. The Alliance met with unanimous 
approval from all parties in Germany, Conservatives, Liberals, and 
Clericals alike, different as might be the special reasons in each case; it 
also found acceptance with dynasties like Bavaria and Saxony, which 
had long been associated by traditional friendship with the House of 
Habsburg. The whole nation shared the conviction that at length the 
breach was healed which the War of 1866 had created between the States 
then joined in the German confederation. Bismarck had seen that, 
considering the large German element in the population of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, an alliance with Russia against Austria would 
have been a moral impossibility for the young German empire. Though 
a link which had once been embodied in the Constitution of the empire 
had only been reforged in international form, yet the alliance of 1879, 
which closes the second period of the empire'^s foreign policy, was 
none the less the essential complement to Bismarck's solution of the 
German problem in 1866. Not only did it correspond to the necessity 
of the two mid-European monarchies, which had been thrown back on 
each other for support by the current of events, but at the same 
time it satisfied the national leanings of the two peoples (at any rate 
of Germans and German -Austrians), for whom this alliance bore an 
entirely different character from all other allianc^ 

yThe home policy of the empire during its first period (1871-7) 
wai in the main determined by the configuration of parties within the 
Reichstoff. There were at that time no great historic parties; these 
only grew up in course of time out of the separate States within the 
federal union, and the earliest political conflicts were largely the result 
of the preliminary struggles for constituting the empire; conflicting 
economic interests operated to a less extent in the first instance. 
Among the 382 deputies (397 with the addition in 1874 of those from 
Alsace-Lorraine), the Conservatives, Bismarck's former partisans, were 
but poorly represented (54 seats in 1871, 21 in 1874, 40 in 1877); 
they had little sympathy w ith the new turn of affairs and the abolition 
of many of their favourite institutions; in fact, they were Prussians 
rather than Germans. They were at that time without leaders of any 
eminence and were at first heartily opposed to the parliamentary system. 
The Free Conservatives or German Imperialists (with 88 seats in 1871, 
S3 in 1874, 38 in 1877) took a gi-eater intei’est in the empire and were 
more adaptable; they tended more and more to support the Ministry 
and were pei'sonally devoted to Bismarck, 
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The Liberals, on the other hand, though their tactics might differ, 
were one and all determined on principle that the parliamentary system, 
which had as yet only received its external form and outline, should 
attain thorough and complete realisation. Here also there was a 
cleavage into two groups. The National Liberals were the stronger; 
on them had fallen the succession and traditions of the Erbkaiser- 
partei (Hereditary Emperor party) of 1848-9 and of the Nationalverein 
(National Union) of 1859; they were imbued with a deep sense of 
national unity, and were at the same time Liberals who had learnt 
practical wisdom in the school of experience, who wanted, as it were, to 
graft the old political ideals of the Prussian monarchy on to the new 
parliamentarian doctrine. Towards Bismarck they adopted a policy 
of opportunism. Tliey were the dominant party in the first three 
periods of the Reichstag (with 120 seats in 1871, 145 in 1874, 128 in 
1877), representing almost all parts of Germany equally and also a 
large proportion of the German intellectuals. The most important of 
their leaders were: Rudolf von Bennigsen, President of the National- 
verein^ 1859-66 ; Johannes Miquel, Prussian Minister of Finance, 1890- 
1901, both Hanoverians; two Prussians, Max von Forckenbeck, Chief 
Burgomaster of Berlin, and Eduard Lasker, a clear-headed Jewish 
lawyer whose cogent reasoning often carried the day in debates, and a 
Bavarian, Franz von Stauftenberg ; the two national historians, Heinrich 
von Sybel, and Heinrich von Treitschke, also belonged to this party. 
The left wing of the Liberals, the Fortschrittspariei (party of Progress), 
with 45 seats in 1871, 49 in 1874, 34 in 1877, remained for the most 
part in theoretical opposition to the Government and long perpetuated 
opinions which had titken form in the days of the inner Prussian 
conflict. It still included Liberal veterans like Schulze- Del itzsch, 
founder of the German Societies for mutual assistance {Genossenschaften 
mil Selbsthllfe) ; and, on the death of Freiherr von Hoverbeck, an East 
Prussian, the leadership pass(‘d to F2ugen Richter, a party organiser and 
debater of an exceptional order, but possessed of less talent for practical 
politics. 

Tlie most peculiar party was the Centre, which, though its name 
committed it to no definite attitude or policy, was in reality the political 
organisation of the extreme Catholics and Ultramontanes. It embodied 
the Grossdeutschen (the party of Greater Germany), who had suffered 
defeat in 1866, and to whom the exclusion of Austria and the elevation 
of the Protestant Hohenzollem to the imperial throne were alike dis- 
tasteful. They felt themselves now reduced to a minority — according 
to the census of 1905 the population of the German empire is 62*08 
per cent. Protestant and 36*44 per cent. Catholic; but they were 
determined to organise this minority solidly and make it the basis of 
a party, the Prussian elements of which (the Rhinelands, Westphalia, 
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and Silesia) were considerably strengthened by the accession of the 
South Gernjans, in particular of the Bavarians. 

The Centre was federalist, to some extent even particularist in it» 
tenets, in utter contrast to the National Liberals with their Unionist 
aims and objects. Combining as it did conservative with democratic 
elements, it hovered between two extremes of policy, at one time 
presenting itself as the surest bulwark of the throne, at another 
combining with the Fortschrittspartei to champion the parliamentary 
rights of the people. It possessed solid support in the organisation of 
the Catholic hierarchy and the whole body of Catholic societies. Of its 
leaders, Ludwig Windthorst, formerly Hanoverian Minister of Justice, 
gradually became the most influential personality, dominating the 
brothers Reichensperger and Heinrich von Mallinckrodt, all three 
Rhinelanders, and Freiherr von Schorlerner, a Westphalian; Windthorst 
was unquestionably the most skilful tactician of the Parliament. The 
Centre increased from 58 seats in the election of 1871 to nearly 100 in 
1874, which number has been regularly maintained since. Its hostile 
attitude towards the Government was intensified by the fact that the 
uncompromising Guelfs of Hanover, despite their Protestant per- 
suasions, received support from the Centre through the mediation of 
Windthorst; moreover, the Polish deputies and some of those from 
Alsace-Lorraine sought to establish sympathetic relations with this 
party. With these further groups, which were in part openly hostile 
to the empire, the Centre soon commanded some 130 votes in the 
lieichstag^ fully one-third, that is to say, of the total number, and, like 
the Irish Nationalists in the English Parliament, it could throw this 
weight now into one scale, now into the other, and make terms for its 
support. 

Of the remaining groups, the Social -democrats alone deserve 
mention; they held only two seats in 1871 and twelve in 1877. 

During the first seven years of the empire, its home policy (also 
that of Prussia) was determined by Bismarck'S attempt to bi'eak up the 
Centre, whose continuance he considered fatal to the future 
the empire; in this struggle he was obliged to rely in tlxe instance 
on the sijppoit of the National Liberals, both in the empire and in 
Prussia. The characteristic note of this period is to be found in the 
^ Kidturlcampf^ aiuTLiheral legislation. 

’'Pile KuUwkmnpf had its root in the deep-seated unrest then 
permeating the (^atholic Church. The Declaration of Infallibility, 
made at the Council of the Vatican, aroused the gravest scruples in 
many German Catholics. The German Bishops, though at heart 
opposed to the new dogma, had ended by submitting to it outwardly ; 
but a large number of Catholic professors and priests protested on 
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religious grounds, among them Ignaz von Bollinger of Munich, the 
greatest scholar among the adherents of German Catholicism. 'Iheir 
protest led to the formation of Old Catholic communions which 
I'epudiated the Vatican ; and, when at the first congress in Munich on 
September 1871, 800 Old Catholic communions were represented, it 
seemed as though the new movement had a great future in Germany. 
What line was tlie State to take, if Old Catholic professors and clergy 
came into conflict with the Roman Church and appealed for help, or if 
Ultramontane pretensions provoked a fresh struggle between Church 
and State? 

The leading German Ultramontancjs doubtless contrived the forma* 
tion of the Centre party in order to tide themselves over their internal 
confusion by means of tliis external organisation, and so that they 
might constantly impi-ess upon their adherents the necessity of being 
on their guard as a confessional minority against aggressive action by 
the State and the Protestants; nothing would more effectively restore 
order in their ranks than a fresh outbreak of hostility between Church 
and State. Bismarck, on the contrary, looked upon the Centre, which 
was, in its political essence, a force of Opposition, as a religious party 
up in arms against the State; its alliance with the Guelfs, and still 
more that with the Poles, decided him to take the offensive. The 
political conflict, which was inevitable from the very nature of the case, 
was waged not so much in the empire as in the individual States to 
whose jurisdiction ecclesiastical affairs belonged. On the motion of 
the Bavarian Goveminent, the so-called Kanzelparagraph (pulpit para- 
graph) was adopted in the Reichstags penalising the discussion of public 
matters in sermons in a manner dangerous to the peace. The final 
pretext for the struggle was afforded by the Pope’s refusal to receive 
Cardinal Gustav Hohenlohe (brother of the subsequent Chancellor) 
whom Bismarck had intended to accredit as German ambassador to the 
papal Curia. It was on this occasion, May 14, 1875i, that he uttered 
the famous words, ‘^To Canossa we shall not go, either in the flesh or 
in the spirit.” An Act was passed immediately afterwards excluding 
the Jesuits and all kindred Orders from the empire. 

In Prussia it w^as chiefly after the appointment of AdalWt Falk 
as Kvltusrmnister (Minister of ecclesiastical affairs and public instruc- 
tion) that the struggle began over the line of demarcation between 
State and Church. Between the years 1873 and 1875, a series of laws 
was passed which were intended to increase the influence of the State 
and the German nation upon the life of the Catholic Church and to 
put an end to all encroachments on the poIiti(jal and social sphere by 
the Church. The first May I^ws” {Maigesetze) of 1878 iorbode 
public excommunication, instituted a public Court of laymen to decide 
appeals from ecclesiastical decisions, required that theological student* 
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should take a three years' university course and pass a state examina- 
tion in general knowledge, ordered state inspection of seminaries for 
priests, and established compulsory notification of church appointments 
and state veto of the same. In order to cope with the passive resistance 
of the Catholic clergy aroused by these drastic measures, the May 
Laws of 1874 made it a punishable offence to omit notification and 
provided for the administration of vacant bishoprics. 

By the Bull Quod nunqiuim Pope Pius IX pronounced this legislation 
by the State in affairs of the Church to be null and void, whereupon the 
struggle reached its height in the May Laws of 1875. An Act regulating 
the suspension of temporalities Sperrgesetz^) empowered the State to 
stop payments to the Catholic Church ana her ministers, and a convent 
law suppressetl the establishments of all religious Orders except those 
which undertook the care of the sick. 

The more fiercely the Kulturkampf rsiged^ the keener was the attack 
made by the Centre under VVindthorst’s leadership upon Bismarck’^s 
foi'eign policy, in particular on the friendly relations of the empire 
towards Italy, In the Amim affair the Catholics showed decided 
sympathies in favour of the restoration of the monarchy in France, con- 
demned Bismarck’s action, and took sides with his opponent. In the 
course of the Kulturkampf moreover, the State was obliged to resort to 
action by the police and in the Courts of law, and the Chancellor was 
gradually impelleil to take steps which put him in the wrong morally in 
the eyes of large Catholic circles. The Bishops who had been im- 
prisoned for violation of the May I^ws were regarded by the faithful as 
martyrs, victims of another Diocletian, persecutor of the Christians. 
The number of obedient “State Catholics” (Siaatskatholiken) remained 
small, and the Centre united its adherents into an ever firmer phalanx. 
The Prussian Conservatives, who chiefly represented the orthodox 
Lutherans, looked askance at the KuHurkamjf their distaste increasing 
as time went on ; and the Court, including even the Empress August^ 
condemned it ojxjnly. Bismarck’s breach with the Conservative party 
led to his temporary relinquishment in 1872 of the Presidency of the 
Prussian C’ouncil, which he made over to his old comrade von Roon, 
Minister of War. After the excessively malicious and calumniatory 
attacks of the Kreuzzaiung upon the Chancellor in 1876, the connexion 
between Bismarck and the party from whose ranks he had risen seemed 
completely severed. 

In these circumstances, the Government in the empire and in Pnissia 
was driven to rely, during the first seven yeans of the new imperial adminis- 
tration, mainly upon the parliamentary sup{K>rt of the National Liberals, 
and in this pcrio<l the consolidation of the empire was achieved on 
moderate Liberal lines. Bismarck (who still held aloof from economic 
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questions) had as his principal colleague Delbriick, President of the 
office of the imperial Chancellor, who, like his friend Camphausen, 
Prussian Minister of Finance, firmly adhered to the principles of 
Liberal economic policy at home and abroad. The first problem was 
to build up the economic unity of the empire. The metric system of 
weights and measures had been already introduced by the Customs 
Parliament {ZoUparlameiit)^ and in 1873 a uniform monetary system 
was adopted for the whole empire, namely that of the mark as the unit 
of a currency based on the gold standaid : also, in 1876, the Reichshank 
(Imperial Bank) took the place of the Prussian Bank as the central 
institution of Germany for exchange, financ‘e, and the issue of notes. 
Free Trade was made the principle of foreign economic relations, the 
last protective duties being removed on December 31, 1876. 

At the same time the administration of law and justice was unifiecl 
throughout the empire. Hitherto, the most confusing diversity had 
prevailed, particularly in civil law ; in the old Prussian provinces the 
Prussian code {Preussisches Landrecht) held good, in other large areas 
of Germany the common (that is, Roman) law, on the left bank of the 
Rhine the Code NapoUon^ and in Baden and Saxony special codes. 
In 1870 a general penal code had been drawn up, and in 1878, 
despite the opposition of the particular States, whose judicial supremacy 
was at stake, the Reichstag determined to extend the jurisdiction of 
the empire to the whole range of civil law, to legal piwcdure in 
civil and criminal cases, and to the organisation of justice. Tine Acts 
passed in 1876 concerning civil and penal proceedings and the organisa- 
tion of justice took effect on October 1, 1879 , the supreme Court 
of appeal, the Reichsgericht (Imperial Court), was shifted to Ixjipzig, 
with a view to its absolute independence of the political power at 
Berlin, despite Bismarck's opposition — this is one of the few instances 
in which Prussia was outvoted in the Federal Council (Bumlesrat), A 
much longer time had to elapse before the Reichstags after most careful 
preparation, was able to issue, in 1896, the civil coile {Biirgerlkhes 
Gesetzbuch)^ which came into force on January 1, 1900, and created 
legal uniformity within the nation such as had never heretofore 
obtained. 

Several of these laws, it is true, were only pfissed by means of a 
compromise between the views of tlie Government and the wishes of 
the Liberals ; but the question of legislating in regard to the military 
equipment of the empire led to the very verge of conflict in 1874. 
The King and the army authorities would have preferred to see the 
discussion of military exj^enditure in Parliament restricted, and aimed 
at getting supplies voted once for all, by a perpetual law (Jeterfiat) ; 
while the Liberals, in accordance with constitutional doctrine and 
practice, wished these grants to be submitted with the rest for annual 
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settlement in the budget. A middle course was at that time adopted, 
the Reichstag regulating the effective force of the army and voting 
supplies for seven years {Septennat), This compromise was, in the main, 
adhered to in the subsequent renewals of the vote, in 1880 and 1887. 

The most difficult problem awaiting solution was that of establishing 
the financial independence of the empire, which hitherto had levied no 
separate revenue, but had received from the separate States contribu- 
tions proportionate to their population {Mali ikalarbeHr age). The most 
delicate and important political points were involved in the settle- 
ment of im[>erial finance: the respective jurisdictions of the empire 
and of the individual States had to Ix^ defined, and institutions 
developed either on a more centralised or on a more federalistic basis; 
in this connexion arose the question of transforming the imperial 
Chancellor’s office into a Cabinet of Ministers by the creation of 
imperial Ministries, which would be an initial step in the direction 
of reconstituting the empire as a parliamentary State. Finally, the 
necessity for a separate system of imperial taxation and revenue 
raised the question whether the existing Free Trade system should be 
retained and a few taxes for revenue purposes deemed to meet the 
case, or whether the protective system long demanded from various 
quarters should be adopted. Bismarck made an attempt to decide 
these questions with the help of those who had hitherto been his 
parliamentary allies, and during 1877 treated on several occasions 
with Bennigsen, leader of the National Lilx*rals, as to his joining the 
Ministry. When the negotiations between Bismarck and Bennigsen 
failed, in Dt^'emlxr. 1877, the I.ilxual era was doomed, and a new epoch 
in impeiial polity began to dawn. 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND THE CULMINATING PERIOD OF 
BISMARCK’S ASCENDANCY. 

[rhe appai-ently sudden change manifested in the course of 1877 
was in reality the outcome of long reflexion on Ilismarck’s part. He 
had begun to doubt the economic advantages of PVee Trade ; the 
retirement of Delbrlick in 1876 was the first indication that the 
Chancellor's convictions were altering; the critical condition of the iron 
industry showed him that in this direction Free Trade was benefiting the 
foreigner, and he was still more troubled by the fact that agriculture, 
especially the com production of the large estates in the eastern 
provinces, was paying iNorse and worse in consequence of the importa- 
tion of Russian corn. His position was very little removed from that of 
the German-Conservative party, as newly constituted on the basis of 
the agricultural interest. He was. therefore, the less inclined to see the 
authority of the Crown and his own gi*cat power limited by the 
parliamentary claims of the Liberals, who to a large extent adhered to 
Free Trade. Moreover, whatever might be Bismarck's leanings, the old 
Emperor, a stauncher Conservative than ever at the age of eighty, 
would not hear of anything approaching a parliamentary rfgime^ but 
demanded a stronger resistance to the rising tide of radicalism. 

Thus, after the failure of his negotiations at Varzin, Bismarck began 
slowly to put about the helm of the ship of State. On the death of 
Pope Pius IX a few weeks later (February, 1878), he at oni*e recognised 
the possibility of making peace with the new Pope, I^o XIII, cutting 
short the Kulturlcamjyf and carrying his new policy with the help of a 
readjustment of parties. The crisis was hastened in the summer of 
1878 by the culpable excesses of Radicalism, and Bismarck determine<l 
to open the attack on Social-democracyJ 

The Social-democratic party had then existed in Germany for just 
a decade and a half. It had its roots on the one hand in the socialistic 
theories of western Europe and on the other in the democratic republi- 
canism of 184‘8, which, though almost extinct in the middle classes, had 
gained fresh ground among the working people. The leading thinker 
of this party was Karl Marx, a Rhinelander, who, with his friend 
Friedrich Engels had published in 1848 the Communist Manifesto'* 
{Kommunistisclies Mcmifest\ setting forth the special features of his 
materialistic view ot history and of his socialistic program nje, and who 
during his ten years' exile in I^ndon became the head of the “Inter- 
national." In 1867, he had written the first volume of Das Capital^ a 
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masterpiece in dialectics, which was thenceforward the book of the 
law for his adherents. Independently of this, Ferdinand l^assallc, a 
demagog^ue of brilliant talents, had in 1863-4 made the first attempt 
at a political organisation of the working classes by the foundation 
of the Universal German Working Men^s Association (Deuischer 
aUgetnciner Arbeiierverein), Between Lassalle’s followers and the 
Marxists, whose leaders in the Reichstag were Rebel and Liebknecht, 
there had at first been the deadliest enmity ; but, in 1875, at a congress 
in Gotha, they combined into a single party, which in the RekhMag 
elections of 1877 secured nearly half a million votes and won twelve 
seats. 

Such were the beguinings of a movement in which the rapidly 
growing working classes took up arms for their own legitimate social 
interests against capital, and soon attained to consciousness of their 
political power. This class movement, however, was permeated with 
the violent revolutionary spirit of its leaders, and excited the masses to 
a pitch of exasperation which Bismarck regarded as a grave danger for 
the empire, then in process of internal consolidation. Though not a 
direct outcome of the Social -democratic agitation, it was an indirect 
consequence of the demoralisation caused by it in unscrupulous minds, 
that, in May and June, 1878, the Emperor's life was twice attempted 
by men of criminal type who had come in contact with the agitation. 
On the second occfision — at the time when the Berlin Congress was 
assembling — the old Emperor was dangerously wounded by a quantity 
of small shot. 

These murtlerous attempts, which aroused tremendous excitement in 
the German nation, afforded Bismarck an unexpected opportunity, not 
only of dealing a severe blow at social -democracy itself, but at the same 
time of settling accounts with the Liberals, 

After the first crime, Bismarck intrtxluced the draft of a Bill for an 
exceptional law directed against social -democmey, but the Reichstag 
rejected it by a large majority ; after the second crime, he dissolved it 
with the undisguis^ object of wrecking the National Liberal party 
hitherto in the ascendant, or else bringing it to heel, in the election 
which was to take place amid the immense excitement Uien prevailing. 
Tlie wy9 Reichstag could not do otherwise than assent, in October, 1878, 
to a Socialists Act (Sodalistcfigeseix) prohibiting and heavily penalising 
the orgiuiistition, societies, meetings, and IVess of Social-democracy. 
The Law was jmssetl to cover a period of two and a half years and was 
reenacted in 1880 and twice subsequently. 

During the first years of its enfon^inent, Social -democracy was 
materially weakened by the almost wholesale destruction of its external 
organisation, though the Act could not lastingly impair its internal 
vitality. An immense feeling of resentment gatliered among the masses 
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thus deprived of their rights, while the authorised deportation of 
dangerous pei'sons simply contributed to the geographical expansion of 
the party. On the expiration of the Act on September 30, 1890, in 
the year of Bismarck’s resignation, it became evident that the growth 
of the party had not been pi'evented by these measures, but merely 
retarded for the time being. Though Bismarck resorted to violent 
repression of the purely political aims of the Social-democrats, or 
rather of their revolutionary nucleus, he resolved at the same time to 
deal with what lay at the root of their legitimate social demands 
by undertaking extensive legislation for the state protection of the 
economically weak ; the programme of this was announced in the 
Emperor’s message at the opening of the RdcJintaff in 1881. 

It was in these stormy times that tlie various parties in the Reichstag 
in 1879 approached the long premeditated financial and economic legis- 
lation with which Bismarck now introduced the second great era of his 
imperial policy at home. With the tariff of 1879, the German empire 
left the ranks of the Free Trade States and joined those of tlie pro- 
tectionists. Under the new tariff*, agiicultiire, on the one liand, was 
protected by an import duty on foreign corn, which, though low at 
first, was afterwards materially increased ; while, on the other, manu- 
factures were protected by import duties on foreign goods ; at the same 
time, the duties constituted an important source of revenue lor tlie 
empire. 

Henceforth, it became the guiding principle of Bismarck and his 
successors in their economic policy to further the interests of agifi culture 
and manufacture, the two most extensive branches of production in 
Germany, by means of state protection and provision. Naturally, 
economic considerations began to be involved to a gi eater extent in the 
general policy of the empire and to affect the character oi parties, whicli 
had hitherto been based on constitutional divergences. 'Fhe initial move 
towards a new constellation of parties was made when tlie customs tariff 
was adopted in the RtichHag by an unusual majority, composed of 
Conservative and Centre, with whom only a few National Liberals were 
associated. ITie first result was a split in the National Liberal party 
in the following year, on account of economic differences; the right 
wing, which retained the name, became a moderate party, while the 
left wing, the seceders, drew ever closer to the Opposition till in 1884 
they united with the Fortschi'ittspartei (party of IVogress) under the 
name of Deutschfreisiniiige Partei (party of German supporters of 
freedom). The ultimate consequence was that Liberalism, torn by 
internal disunion, w£is unable to retain or regain its earlier dominance. 

The Centre, on the other hand, which had for the first time taken an 
active part in legislation in connexion with this tariff (][ueslion, l)egan to 
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move into the position vacated by the Liberals. They became the most 
powerful single party in the Reichstags and used their power to secure 
their individual ends. Bismarck was only able to win their cwiperation 
by the repeal, l>etween 1880 and 1886, of most of the Prussian Church 
Laws passed during the Ktilturkampf. Althougli he had tried during 
the seventies to wieck the ecclesiastical party organisation of the Centre 
and to increase the power of the State over the Church, he was now 
obliged to sound a retreat from most of the positions then taken 
up. The journey to Canossa was ma(h‘ easy and undramatic ; but it 
nevertheless took place. A considerable effect was also produced on 
constitutional development by tliis shifting of tlie balance of power. 
Within the empire Liberal tendencies towards centralisation under 
parliamentary supremacy were abandoned ; the further development of 
imperial institutions proceeded rather on the federalistic lines specially 
advocated by the Centre. 

The new era in Bismarck's home policy was to be marked, during the 
eighties, by a fresh series of great constructive measures. 

The message from the Throne of Novemlx;r 17, 1881, declared that 
the cure for social evils was not to be sought solely in repression, but 
equally in the promotion of the workers' wellbeing, and announced the 
insurance of workmen against acci<lent, the establishment of sick-fqnds, 
and insurance against old age and incapacity to earn a livelihood. 
These initial steps in social legislation showed a complete breuik with 
the view jis to the action of the State held by the Manchester School 
and with the maxim of laisser-alln' \ at the same time, they implied a 
return to the political conceptions of the kingdom of Prussia in the 
eighteenth century and to tlie ideas of Kant and Hegel as to the moral 
obligation of the State. 

For some years, German economists like Wagner, SchaflRe, and 
Schmoller had been moulding these ideas and preparing public opinion, 
heedless of the sobriejuet KathakrsozmUstcn (“socialists of the pro- 
fessorial chair") applied to them. Similar tendencies were making 
themselves felt among the parties of the Right, in the Centre, and 
among the Conservative “ Christian Socialists " under the demagogic 
leadership of the Court-preacher Stocker, who became also a leader of 
the Antisemitic party ; the scientific theorists were also joined by 
practical men in the Prussian civil service, like Bbtticlier, Bosse, and 
Lehmann. But, in order to carry through the whole of this new 
legislation, in the face of opjmsition based on principle and opposition 
prompted by pocket interest, there was needed the dominating j>ei'sonality 
of Bisinarc'k, who in 1880 had taken over tlie Ministry of ( ommerce 
also; without him, the reforms might have stopjxxl short after a few 
futile attempts, or might only have been accomplished after decades of 
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effort. In 1888, the Law with respect to insurance against illness wm 
passed, in ISS^ that with respect to insurance against accident, and in 
1889, by a nan*ow majority, the I^aw concerning insurance against old 
age and incapacity, which came into force on January 1, 1891. 

This legislation has in its social opemtion produced inestimable 
benefits. The protective legislation of Bismarck, while preserving the 
agricultural industry from destruction, had hastened the industrial 
development of Germany. The more rapid the transformation of 
Germany into an industrial State, tlie more urgent it became to remedy 
the abuses consequent upon the transition. A few figures will show what 
has been achieved in this direction. In 1907, the number of those insured 
against illness in the German empire amounted to thirteen millions, 
those insured against accident to twenty millions, those insured against 
incapacity to fifteen millions. The amount of compensation paid in all 
three bmnches of insurance was, in 1907, 626 million marks (jP 31 ,S00,(X)0), 
the total sum for the years 1885 -HK)7 being 6310 million marks 
(<£^15,500,000). In recent years the empire has contributed to insur- 
ance against incapacity, on an average, fifty million marks (i?2, 500,000), 
the state contributions for the yeare 1891-1905 amounting altogether 
to 4f85 million marks (<£^24 ,250,000) ; the capital of the state insurance 
agencies was, in 1907, 1500 million marks (£^75,000,000). 

The fii-bt task of the immediate futurc will probably be a simplifica- 
tion of the bureaucratic machinery ; next will come the extension of 
insurance to widows and orphans, perhaps even to cases of unmerited 
unemployment. Though at first many were keenly atlverse to these 
dangerous experiments in state socialism, all opposition has since died 
down ; indeed, the German system is being adopted more and more as 
a model by most other Powers. ^Tiese mvfmires did not, however, 
produce the political effect which Bismarck had at the same time 
contemplated, for he had hof>ed by such means to cut the ground 
from under the feet of the Social -democratic agitators. It is prolmble, 
however, that they mitigated the keenness of social discontent, and 
facilitated the maintenance and extension of the protective policy. 

ITie economic policy of the eighties had also a predominantly 
pasitive side. In the first place, complete tariff* unif{)rmity was 
achieved, the Hanse Towns having hitherto held aloof. It was only 
after violent opposition that the cities of Hamburg and Bremen agreed 
to their inclusion in the customs area, whi(;h took eft‘ect on October 1, 
1888; though a separate free port district, for the storage in bond of 
foreign imports, was excepted in each town. The shipping trade, 
especially that of Hamburg, began to increase enormously from this 
time, and the scruples at first entertained by the Hanseatic merchants 
were thus allayed. 

But the most important result of state intervention in private 
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undertakings was that achieved in railway policy, Bismarck’s original 
idea had l^en to establish a system of imperial railways through the 
purchase by the empire of all private lines and the transfer to it of 
the railways belonging to the separate States; by this means he in- 
tended to secure on the one hand a certain and increasing source of 
imperial income, on the other the centralised control of the whole 
railway service, as in the case of the postal and telegraphic service. 
This scheme having bc»en wrecked by the separatist tendencies of the 
individual States and by Delbrlick’s opposition, he limited his original 
programme to the acquisition by the Prussian State of the private 
railways of Prussia, which was accomplished by the skill of Maybach, 
Prussian Minister of Public Works. The same tendency in economic 
policy, the deliberate fostering of profitable industrial enterprise by 
public initiative, showed itself further in the subventions granted by the 
State to transmarine steamship lines, and finally in the initiation of a 
German colonial policy, which will be referred to in connexion with 
foreign policy. Bismarck also planned the introduction of a state 
monopoly on tobacco, which was to furnish a permanent internal source 
of revenue for the empire; but this he did not succeed in carrying 
through the Ketch, 

On the whole, then, the eighties saw an unmistakable strengthening 
of conservative elements and the forces of authority in political life; 
the moneyed classes, whose interests had been powerfully advanced both 
in agriculture and industry by the new protective duties, became the 
bulwarks of the policy of that era. In the eyes of many, Bismarck 
appeared to have reverted to the ideals of bis earlier days. One section 
of the Liberals, the National Liberals, chiefly influenced by Miquel, 
changed more or less witli Bismarck, whose masterful personality, with 
its ever growing authority, seemed to exercise an irresistible attraction. 
But the Chancellors new policy was all the more keenly opposed by the 
Liberal left wing, which in 1884 united the members of the old Fori- 
schrittsjmrtfi and of the Secession under the designation of the Deui 4 tch- 
Jremnni^e Partei. The new parly calculated too openly upon the 
approaching change of monarch, and under Eiigen Richter’s leadership 
rushed wildly into a passionate and personal hostility towaids Bismarck, 
and an opj>osition devoid of all constructive ideas. In the elections 
of 1887, however, Bismarck succeeded in uniting both groups of 
Conservatives and the National Liberals by means of an election 
agreement liarkU^)^ thereby securing a majority of implicitly loyal 
followers in the KeichMaff. It was just such a Imlance of parties which 
had l)een his great aim and object from the very outset. 
l^^urmg the last decade of his government Bismarck’s personality 
increasingly ilominated the home policy of the empire; mean-^ 
while, that epoidi in his foreign policy was dawning in which his influence 
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on Kuropean destinies reached its zenith. Those were the years which 
even a foreign observer like M. Seignobos, a Frenchman, has character- 
ised as the period of the German hegemony ; this statement must, at 
the same time, not be taken to imply that the power wielded was extended 
and used to the utmost as in the case of Napoleon I, but simply that 
Gemapy found herself the centre of the ruling constellation of the Great 
Cowers, without, however, utilising her position otherwiae than for the 
maintenance of pejice and the development of her resources and alliances. 

fa the first instance, in May, 1882, the Chancellor supplemented the 

alliance with Austria-Hungary, which had formed the bedrock of his 
policy since 1879, by the long premeditated alliance with the kingdom 
of Italy. Italy had returned empty-handed from the Congress of 
Berlin, saw herself outflanked by France in Tunis, and felt the need 
of abandoning her complete isolation. By means of this alliance a 
solid block of Powers was set up in central Europe, which presented 
an insuperable barrier to the bare possibility of a union of forces 
between Russia and France. The two Powers which, so late as the 
summer of 1870, had been on the point of attacking Prussia as allies 
of Napoleon III were now united with the German empire in an 
alliance directed— solely on the defensive — against France. 

The Triple Alliance was at first concluded for five years, but was 
destined to become one of the most durable agreements of modern 
history; in 1887, it was renewed for another five years, and in 1891, 
and again in 1902, it was extended for a term of twelve years. The 
character and stability of the Triple Alliance have uncjucstionably 
suffered certain modifications within the present generation, and some 
of its terms have been altered; beyond doubt, also, the centre of 
gravity within the Alliance in Bismarck's time lay more decidedly in 
Berlin than was the case later; nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
the newly formed combination had from the first an eminently pe/iceable 
character, which it shared with the foreign policy of the empire since 
1871, and that it thus made strongly for continuity in European 
politics. 

In any appreciation of the Triple Alliance and its significance for 
German policy during this first decade, two facts should be iKirne 
in mind. In the first place, Bismarck wa.s firmly resolved from the 
outset, in spite of the agreement with Austria-Hungary and Italy, 
to maintain the friendly relations with Russia. He did not intend, 
as he expressed it, to have the wire to St Petersburg cut (“den Draht 
nach Petersburg ahremen zu lassen^). Success crowned his efforts 
when, at a meeting of the three Emperors at Skiemewicze in September, 
1884, he was able to obtain a renewal of the old understanding and 
also an agreement with Russia for mutual friendly neutrality in the 
event of cither Power being attacked by a third. In the secoiul 
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place, the inclusion of Italy in the Triple Alliance was a step regarded 
with anything but disfavour by England as a Mediterranean Power, 
since England had just then fallen out seriously with France about 
the Egyptian question. Considering these interrelations, it may per- 
haps be said that Bismarck had by this unforeseen combination caused 
most European Powers to fix the orientation of their policy by reference 
to Berlin. And one of the strongest proofs of the peaceable 

character of his policy as a wHoTc^ttUft ^ti posttfan thus seciired, whieii*- 
amounted almost to a hegemony and precluded all possibility of French 
Veprisak, was not utilised by him to exert any undue pressure on 
France in her isolation, or to check in any way her assertion of her 
power in the world. On the contrary, he endeavoured during these years 

prove that If'FTTmce would only give up “staring as if hypnotised 
into the gap in the Vosges'” and live at peace with her neighbour on 
the lines of the Treaty of Frankfort, she could reckon on the loyal 
friendship of the German empire in the Outside world. Hence, 
Bismarck everywhere backed the colonial policy which the French 
Minister Jules Ferry inaugurated on a large scale in Africa and Asia 
between 18HS and 1885; and, for a moment at any rate, it looked as 
if the bmich created by the events of 1870-1 would be healed in 
this w 

After Bismarck ha<l secured the strongest possible guarantees for 
the maintemuice of the jK)sition of Germany in Europe, the first moves 
outside the Continent were made, and the empire enil>arked on its 
colonial policy. One cons<H]uence of the former political disintegra- 
tion of Germany was that, despite considerable emigration in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Germans had remained a 
purely continental people; like SchilleFs poet, they had come on the 
scene too late when tlie world was already parcelled out, and even in 
1871 there were but few to whom it occurred to demand the cession by 
France of her possessions in Further India. When, however, the empire 
had been founded, it was natural that a strong nation conscious of 
itself should resolve on an attempt to retrieve the omissions of tlie past, 
so far as might be, at the eleventh hour. From the close of the 
seventies there was a movement in Germany — at fii-st purely academic — 
in favour of aajuiring colonies, mainly in order to open up to the stream 
of emigrants some territory where they would not, as in the past, be 
entirely lost to the German nation — in the twenty years from 1866 to 
1885 the United States alone had admitted over two million Germans. 
But there was a farther incentive to the formation in 18852 of the 
German Colonial Association {f^t^utscher KoUmmlverein), The universal 
enthusiasm for colonial exploration and conquest on African soil which 
possessed men at this time, espetially since Stanley's discoveries and the 
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colonisation schemes of King Leopold of Belgium, necessarily reacted 
on the Germans. The partition of Mohammadan North Africa had 
been proceeding since the Congress of Berlin, and the time seemed 
also ripe for a division of the entire Dark Continent among the 
European nations. In view of the newly awakened antagonisms among 
the other Powers, in connexion with their colonial policy, Bismarck 
thought the moment not unpropitious for Germany, if she were to 
resolve to make a bid for a share in the process of partition. 

Thus the colonial policy of the empire was the outcome of no 
conscious, formulated plan, but sprang rather from the chance of the 
moment and the favourable position of affairs; the object of Bismarck 
was not so much to provide colonies for emigiation as to open up 
new regions to German trade. There had l>eeii a prelude to this policy 
at the close of tlie seventies in the abortive effort to interest the 
empire in Samoa, and likewise in the contemporaneous Tieaties of 
commerce and amity in the South Seas, which renounced all projects 
of acquiring land for colonisation and confined themselves to the object 
of founding naval stations. Then, in 1881, the idea of the subvention 
of steamship lines was first mooted, which gave rise in April, 1884, to 
a Bill for the state assistance of steamer communication with Eastern 
Asia and Australia. The discussion of this Bill, which did not pass 
till 1885, marks the beginning of the official colonial policy of the 
German empire. 

The decisive step was taken on April 24, 1884, when the empire 
extended its protection to the settlement made by Liidcritz, a Bremen 
trader, on the coast of Angra Pequeha in South-west Africa ; Bismarck 
promised the protection asked for, and gained his point in face of the 
objection raised by England. ITie occupation of Togo and the Cameroons 
followed immediately on the direct initiative of the German empire, 
men-of-war being despatched thither and an imperial commissioner, 
Dr Nachtigal, the African tmveller. The acquisition of German East 
Africa was due, in the first place, to the private enterprise of certain bold 
discoverers like Peters, Count Pfeil, and Jiihlke; not till the venture had 
been crowned by success was any recognition forthcoming from Bismarck, 
who had maintained an attitude of extreme reserve towards its begin- 
nings. A part of New Guinea and of the adjacent groups of islands was 
next acquired by means of a joint undertaking of private capital and 
state subvention. It had been Bismarck's original idea on securing 
colonies to adopt the English system rather tlian the French : it was his 
intention that the trader should go first; the flag should follow in his 
wake; militaiy and official machinery being dispensed with as far as 
possible. But it was soon found that individual companies which had 
received privileges under the protection of the empire were unable to 
hold their own unaided against native risings, and direct intervention by 
the State proved necessary, especially in Togo and the Canjeroons. 
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The colonies which Germany had acquired all occupied areas to which 
no other Power had an indisputable prior claim according to international 
law. Nevertheless, it was inevitable tliat public opinion in England 
should be violently opposed to the course pursued by Germany. The 
opposition emanated more from the English colonies of Africa and 
Australia than from the Gladstone Ministry itself; Cape Colony re- 
sented the seizure of Angra Pequena, the Australians the occupation 
of New Guinea and the Pacific Islands; these Britons beyond the seas 
would have prefeiTed to oust the troublesome rival from regions which 
they had long been wont to regard confidently as spheres of future 
expansion, though they possessed no legitimate title to them. Even the 
English at home did not at first take Germany’s colonial intentions 
seriously, with the inevitable consequence that, before long, a grave 
condition of tension was produced between the two countries, upon the 
details of which Earl Granville’s memoirs threw some light a few years 
ago. That Bismarck nevertheless substantially achieved his end is the 
more astonishing, if it be remembered that Germany then possessed no 
fleet to speak of and, in case of need, could have brought no efiective 
force to bear in Africa or Australasia. 

It was the international relations of the moment which favoured the 
policy of Germany, and Bismarck made use of these with consummate skill 
for attaining his object. England, on her new footing in Egypt, had fallen 
out with France and was forced to rely on the goodwill of the Triple 
Alliance ; in addition to which she was seriously embroiled wdth Russia 
in Afghanistan, so that her hands were full. Moreover, Bismarck had 
shortly before summoned the Congo Conference in collaboration with 
fVance and thereby silenced Germany’s sole opponent on non-European 
questions. Only when, on Ferry s fall, the conciliatory policy towards 
France proved futile, did Bismarck strike a milder note in the colonial 
differenetj with England, and by his son Herbert’s mission paved the 
way for a better understanding and a final settlement. Though at heart 
no friend of Germany, Gladstone on this occasion seized the proffered 
hand and called down blessings on Germany’s efforts at colonisation; 
he expi'essed himself to the effect that England would regard Germany 
as her friend and ally in the interests of the human race, and would 
give her every encouragement in her labours for the spread of civilisa- 
tion. 

Thus the transition of Germany to a colonial policy became an 
accomplished fact. A certain cooperation with England, designated 
during the ensuing years as the ‘^colonied marriage,” wtis hiken for 
granted. Any profit from German colonies was as yet of course far to 
seek, and the Germans, like other nations, had to pay heavy premiums 
on this new departure. Neither did Bismarck allow the colonies to 
dominate his general policy, which contiuueil to bear chiefly on European 
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What, however, the gi’eat eiiipire-buildcr had done was to seize 
the opportunity of opening up at the last moment a future over seas for 
his people. 

ll^Tie favourable political situation was destined soon to be disturbed. 
Since the Bulgarian question had come up in September, 1885, antagonism 
between Russia and Austria in the East had been reawakened, and, 
although Bismarck continued to maintain in the matter an attitude 
friendly to Russia rather than neutral, it sensibly affected the relations 
between Russia and Germany. The growth of Panslavic and anti- 
German movements in Russia, to which Tsar Alexander III allowed freer 
play than his predecessor, led France, thirsting for revenge on Germany, 
and instigated by the military adventurer Boulanger, to hold out eager 
hands for mi alliance against the common foe. Even this danger 
Bismarck’s statesmanship was able to avert. He soothed the Tsar’s 
grievances and put the finishing touch to his own policy by con- 
cluding a fresh agreement with Russia, the Ruckversulieruriffsvertriig^ 
(“Reinsurance Compact”) — kept secret even from the memljers of the 
Triple Alliance — by which the Skiemewicze settlement was renewed 
between tw'o at any rate of the imperial Powers. 

The inauguration of his Polish policy, involving the expenditure 
of large sums on the purchase of Polish estates and the settlement 
of German peasants in the Polish districts of the province of Posen, 
was intimately bound up with the Russophil policy of Bismarck’s last 
years. 

On the other hand, after the elections of February, 1887, which 
were intensely influenced by the Boulanger episode, he efl’ected a great 
increase in the army : internally and externally, he was asserting his 
power. And thus, although he had to call into play more and more 
forcible methods of action, the imperial Chancellor maintained to the 
end his policy of counterpoises, playing off foe against foe and utilising 
all occasions of mutual animosity among his enemies, and carried the 
empire, in a position of diplomatic ascendancy, over the double cliange 
of sovereign which took place in 1888. 

The Hohen7x>llern dynasty and Bismarck had become indissolubly 
linked together in the course of a quarter of a century. It would be 
difficult to find another instance of such a relation existing between 
a sovereign with the monarchic consciousness of Emperor William I 
and a Minister with the dominating force of Bismarck. The Chancellor 
was no Richelieu, who quite openly cast his royal master in the shade; 
rather, he genuinely felt like a Brandenburg vaasal towards his margrave, 
and it^,wj9Ci^^irdionest impulse which prompted him to have himself 
described on his tombstone as a faithful servant of his master. The 
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Einperor was far from being blindly amenable to his Chancellor s policy, 
and, even in 1879, he witlistood long and vehemently the change to 
an Austrian alliance for which the latter was working. During the 
eighties, it is true, the feeling took root within the sovereign which 
found expression in that “Never!” once written by him on a letter 
of resignation from Bismarck, and he acquiesced in all decisions arrived 
at by the Chancellor. During this long period a friendship had grown 
up between the two men, which reveals itself in the deep personal 
note of their correspondence to the last. 

But, tlie closer the tie had become between William and Bismarck, 
the further the Crown Prince had drifted from the Chancellor during 
the last ten years. Frederick William still adhered to the Liberalism 
of the sixties, which his clever consort Victoria, the English Princess 
Royal, had fostered in him ; he regarded the revolution in home policy 
effected since 1879 as a disfLstrous change, and refused to abandon his 
personal connexion with Bismarck’s Liberal opponents. After the heir 
apparent had won his early laurels in war, all that awaited him was the 
difficult task of marking time, as it were, till his fifty-eighth year in 
unsatisfying leisure, remote from affairs and the exercise of any power. 
And, when at last his turn came, a still liarder lot befell him, for he 
ascended the throne mortally ill. 

He was taken with a disetise of the throat, which was diagnosed 
in April, 1887, as probably incipient cancer, and might then have 
been arrested by the operation already in contemplation. The opti- 
mistic view of the Englij»h physician Sir Morell Mackenzie, led, however, 
to the postponement of the operation, and the malignant character 
of the diseai»e increased until it was too late. In November, 1887, 
the Crown Prince could only be saved from suffocation by opening 
the larynx, and all hope of recovery was gone. It looked almost as 
if the aged father would survive the son. Then, in March, 1888, 
Em[>eror William I fell ill and died a few weeks before his ninety- 
first biilhday. All Euro{>e mourned the death of the man who 
headed the new line of German Em|>erors, and who had vindicated 
the monarchic principle worthily befoi'e the world. 

The Emperor I'rederick III, a doomed man, hasteneil from San 
Remo through snow and ice to take up the I’eins of government. lie 
confirmed Bismaix k in his offit'es, at the same time endeavouring to give 
expression to his divergent views in a {)n>clamation. Some differences 
of opinion could not fail to arise: Bismarck succeeded in preventing 
the marriage of Princess Victoria to the former Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, which would have aroused considerable suspicion in Russia; 
but he was obliged to give way when the Emperor, in his last days, 
insisted on tlie diMuissal of ilie Conservative Alinister von Puttkamer 
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for illegal influence exercised in the elections. But the hundred days 
of Frederick III — ^he died on June 15, 1888 — were a mere episode, 
though an intensely tragic one. It was significant for the evolution 
of Germany that this generation and its ideas — the tendencies of 
National Liberalism, which P'rederick III embodied and represented — 
found no expression in the conduct of state affairs ; this tone of feeling 
and political aspiration, which is, as it were, a complementary colour 
between the spirit of the generation of the old Emperor and that of 
his grandson’s, left no mark on liistory, save an example of heroic 
devotion to duty in the midst of suffering. 
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BISMARCK'S FALL, ANI> AFTER. 

(1888-1910.) 

Tlie succeeding Emperor, William 11, was only twenty-nine years 
of age and but. newly acquainted with affairs of government when he 
so unexpectedly ascended the throne. All that was known of him 
was that he had military tastes, and was happy in his marriage with 
Augusta Victoria of Schleswig- Holstein-Augiustenburg ; it soon became 
evident that a man of almost tempestuous energy had taken his stand 
at the head of the empire. The circumstances which had so suddenly 
placed him there account for his honest determination to adhere to 
Bismarck’s policy and principles: “the course remains the same.’’ Never- 
theless, the characters of the two men account for the fact that in 
little more than a year William was familiarising himself with the idea 
of parting with his grandfather’s coadjutor. 

The grounds of the rupture and of Bismarck’s resignation (March 18, 
1890) lay of course, when all has been said, in the individuality 
of the man who attained in virtue of his birth to the supreme power 
of sovereign, and in that of the man who for nearly a generation 
had virtually exercised that power. The one was urged forward by 
the impulsiveness of youth and perhaps, too, by a feeling that the 
dominant figure of a Minister had too long overshadowed the wearer of 
the crown ; the other, in the ripe experience of his age, felt that he 
commanded the situation and was indispensable, and the enjoyment of 
authority had gradu6dly become with him a passion. 

Various tangible differences contributed to complete the breach, 
^lismarck rightly blamed the impetuosity of the young Emperor in 
forngn aflairs, which was disturbing the tranquil continuity of the 
status In home affairs, the Emperor was bent on arousing high 

hopes by a social policy on a large scale and by convening an inter- 
national congress, all of which seemed mere Utopian schemes in the 
practical eyes of Bismarck, When the elections of January, 1890, 
had destroyed the majority in the Reichstag of Bismarck’s Kartell 
(group of allied parties), the Chancellor meditated plans for the 
overthrow of the Opposition, at the risk of a struggle, perhaps of a 
coup and for the modification of the Constitution, if that 

were necessary; the young Emperor very naturally shrank from be- 
ginning his reign with measures of this sort. The fall of Bismarck 
was a disaster to the German nation — not so much as regards home 
policy, in which, as he grew old, he liad delayed many necessary 
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reforms, and his successors achieved lasting results; but in the 
policy his loss was absolutely irreparable. For et^r 
years We vast wealth of his experience, with jvhicn that of no living 
EUfOpean “St^sman cpidd.xampaji, lay idle and unserviceable. Tlie 
cdtiailfopSe was above jiU painful^to We TOiion, for it -regarded as a 
3Sttti0iiaLGalamity the di!?ftgrecnjent between tlie sovereign and Bismarct, 
whose criticisms of the new policy daily became more embittered. 

After March, 1890, political decisions no longer hinged upon the 
will of a leading Minister, but were subject to the “ personal rule ’’ of 
the Emperor — a personal rule which was of course exercised within 
the limits imposed by the Constitutions of the emjiire and of 
Prussia, Also, as time went on, the power of the (Jrown varied 
in character and scope. It was greatest during the Chancellorship 
of Count Caprivi (1890-4), who conceived of his office as demanding 
the obedience of a Prussian general to the monarch, and, burdened 
with the heavy task of remodelling the work of Bismarck, followed in 
whatever new direction the Emperor led. Capri vi\s successor, Prince 
Chlodwig Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, who was Chancellor from 1894 
to 1900, was able to take a rather more independent stand. He 
had a long and successful career behind him, as President of the 
Bavarian Council (1867-70), ambassador in Paris (1874-85), and 
Governor of Alsace-Lorraine (1885-94) ; moreover, he was related to the 
Emperor and therefore had a different personal status, at any rate 
until old age gradually sapped his energy. The fourth imperial 
Chancellor, Prince Bernhard von Billow (1900-9), by his skill in 
dealing diplomatically with men, was able gradually to regain a 
large measure of independence in the exercise of his office. On his 
resignation, he was succeeded by Dr von Bethmann-PTollwcg. 

Capri vi’s tenure of office, which had to bear the mark of contnist to 
that of Bismarck, was not without its good results, at any rate in 
home affairs. Tlie introduction of the two years’ term of service 
(for infantry and foot artillery), the accomplishment of the reform 
of Prussian finance by Miquel, the gifted Minister of Finance, and 
other acts of the legislature, showed progress. An attempt at Ugis- 
lation for Prussian primary education on conservative and ecclesiastical 
lines was ultimately checked by the Emperor himself, who yieldcxl to 
the unanimous opposition of public opinion. Caprivi’s economic policy 
culminated in the conclusion of commercial treaties with Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Roumania, and Italy, by which the protective <lutie^ 
on com were lowered in return for favoured treatment of German 
exports. The.se concessions were in part only carried in the teeth 
of opposition from the Conservative Agrarians, who founded on this 
occasion, and thenceforward maintained, in the liwid der Laridwirte 
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(League of Agriculturists), an organ of growing power for dominating 
the rural populace and exercising pressure on political parties. Privately 
countenanced by the ex-Chancellor, who was living at Friedrichsruhe in 
high displeasure, the Conservative Agrarians became the most violent 
opponents of his successor. 

The new bearing in the foreign policy of the empire was fraught 
with more important consecjuences than the deviation from Bismarck's 
course in home policy. To begin with, relations with Russia became 
cooler, while a rapprochement with England was effected. On July 1, 
1890, the imperial Government made a treaty with Great Britain by 
which the island of Heligoland was ceded to Germany, in return for 
certain considerable advantages in respect of boundary lines in East 
Africa. Stanley, the African explorer, observed that England had 
got a new suit in exchange for a trouser-button ; but, though this 
was clearly going too far, yet German colonial politicians did complain 
bitterly of their disappointed hopes when all claim to Uganda, Witu, 
and Zanzibar was forfeited. The island of Heligoland, lying before the 
mouths of the Elbe and Weser, in the event of war might attain great 
strategic importance for the defence or attac'k of the German coast; but 
its practical value was not at all apparent at first, and the general 
public therefore supposed that the Treaty — which was first announced 
on the eve of the seventy-fifth anniversary of Waterloo — signified an 
absolute change of front in foreign policy. 

This impression was of necessity confirmed in Russia, when the 
German Emperor and his advisers at the same time determined not 
to fall in with Russia's proposal for a renewal of the secret “ reinsurance 
compact," which expired in 1890. The action of Gennany was prompted 
presumably by politiciil loyalty to Austria, whose relations with Russia 
were Ixdieved to be sorely strained. In addition to this, the Prussian 
Government abandoned the anti-Polish policy adopted in 1886 — there 
was a time when the Polish members of the Reichstags under the leader- 
ship of Koscielski, actually belonged to the Government majority. 
All these symptoms of a change of attitude aroused the suspicions of 
the Russian Government, with the result that advances were made to 
France in the summer of 1891, and finally an alliance was concluded 
with the republic. The ascendancy of the Triple Alliance was 
materially restricted by the formation of this Dual Alliance, and 
France was liberated from that isolation which Bismarck had to the 
lost so rigidly maintained. The German nation inevitably listened with 
ever closer attention to the keen criticisms of the veteran ex-Chancellor, 
and popular confidence in the new directors of affairs was shaken. 

After Hohenlohe had become Chancellor (October ^7, 1894), so 
far as relations with European Powers were concerned, the policy of 
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Germany began to revert gradually to the course pursued by Bismarck ; 
but at the same time greater activity was displayed in pressing German 
interests outside Europe, and the era of satiation ” was brought to a 
close in that direction. The somewhat pretentious term “ world-policy” 
{Wcltpolitilc) has been applied to this new development, and its use 
indicates that Germany has by degrees ceased to regard exclusively 
the Continent of Europe in framing her foreign policy. These new 
tendencies are no chance outcome of the personality of a monarch 
possessed by exuberant schemes of world-conquest, or of the excessive 
energy of ambitious statesmen, or even of the wild imaginings of 
small groups of Pangerman enthusiasts without political influence ; 
rather, they form part of that strong tide of evolution which irre- 
sistibly bore the German State out beyond the bounds of its earlier 
policy Wdliam IPs historical significance lies in the fact that he 
recognised the inevitable betimes, and put forth the whole energy 
of his temperament and w'ill to impel the empire along the new 
course. 

The explanation of this turn in German policy must be sought, 
first of all, in the fundamental fact of the yearly incre‘ase of German 
population and the question of food-supply. In the forty years from 
1871 to 1910, the population of the German empire has risen 
from forty-one to sixty-five millions; in recent years, the surplus 
of births has been eight to nine hundred thousand annually, and will 
soon be not far short of a million. Considering that emigration to 
North America has greatly fallen off since the middle of the eighties, 
and that the German colonies— some of them tropical and its yet un- 
developed— are for the most part unsuitable for the habitation of white 
men, and can therefore be quite left out of consideration fur the present, 
the problem at issue is to secure an economic subsistence in the home 
country for the vast bulk of the annual addition to the population. 
In a country but moderately fertile on an average, agriculture of coui'se 
could and can only aflbrd employment to a relatively small proportion : 
in the main, it is to manufactures that the population must look for 
employment and maintenance; that is to say, the sale of manufactured 
goods must increase pari passu with the population, and, as the home 
market is inadequate for this, the export trade comes to be more and 
more important. 

This fact has been confirmed by the actual process of Gerinanvg 
development within the last generation. In 1870, she was still a corn- 
exporting country, and her manufactures for export were moderate in 
amount; since then, she has been transformed into a country import iitjr 
com and exporting manufactured goods on a constantly and runidlv 
increasing scale. In 1882, the census of occupations' reckoned the 
number of wage-earners (including members of their families) employed 
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in agi’iciilture as 19*23 millions, in manufactures as 16*06 millions, in 
trade and commerce as 4*53 millions; in 1895, there were 18*5 millions 
employed in agriculture, 20*25 millions in manufactures, 5*97 millions 
in tr^e ; in 1907, 17*68 millions in agi iculture, 26*39 millions in 
manufactures, and 8*28 millions in trade. 

In view of these figures it would be an exaggeration to speak of 
the transformation of an agrarian into an industrial State, for it is the 
characl eristic feature of German development that, in consequence of 
protective duties, agriculture has retained its economic strength and 
profital)leiicss, and that its prosperity has not been permanently im- 
paired, as it has been in England, by the growth of manufactures. ^Ibere 
can be no denying, however, that the economic structure of the German 
empire has changed fundamentally within the last generation and is 
continuing to change. In 1871, 63*9 per cent, of the population lived 
in communities of under two thousand inhabitants, in 1JK)5, only 42*6 
percent.; on the other hand, in 1871, 1*96 per cent, of the population 
lived in towns of over one hundre<l thousand inhabitants, by 1905 the 
number had already risen to 19 per cent. Thus Germany, while 
developing into an industrial State, has at the same time become a 
land of large towns. 

A few figures will further illustrate the industrial growth which 
has taken place. In 1870, there was a demand for 26 million tons 
of coal; ill 1906, for 137 million tons. The production of pig-iron 
amounted, in 1870, to T35 million tons; in 1906, to 12*29 million tons, 
more than one-fifth of the total output of tlie world, the United States 
contributing 25*73 and Great Britain 10*3] million tons. ITie shipping 
trade in German porLs increased in volume by 53*5 j)er cent, from 1890 
to 1908; the German merchant-fleet, in the years 1900-9, increased 
62*6 per cent, in net \olume, or 1*08 million tons; the capital of the 
sliipping companies rose from 273 million marks (X^l 3,650,000) in 
18i)9 to 631 million marks (X'31, 550,000) in 1908. In 1880, German 
imports amounted in milliards of marks to 2*86 (X’l 43,000,000), German 
exports to 2*95 (^147,500,000); in 1899, to 4*37 (X^21 8,500,000) and 
5*78 (X»289,000,000) respectively; in 1907, to 8*75 (i^437,500,000) 
and 6*85 (X^42, 500,000) I'espectively. The value of the total foreign 
trade of Germany has thus risen to 15*6 milliard marks (X^80,000,(>00) ; 
it exceeds that of France with 8 milliiird marks (X^400,000,000) and 
even that of the United States with 12*5 milliard marks (^^25, 000, 000), 
and distantly approaches the figure which Great Britain htvs to show' 
with her 21 milliard marks (X^l ,050,000,000). E\erv student will 
agree that Great Britain, the United States, and the German empire, 
con.stitute the group of nations whose industrial and financial develop- 
ment and productive power have made the greatest progi*ess — progress 
on a scale far suipassing that of all otlier btates. 
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Though the population and industrial activity of Germany, her 
export trade and capital, have thus greatly increased, yet, unlike other 
Great Powers, she possesses no large oversea dominions which are in 
a position to receive her surplus men, goods, and capital ; for the 
Germans were so late in entering upon the field of colonial policy that 
the value of their colonies to meet the economic needs of the home 
country is for the present almost negligible. Urujiiestionably, in the 
great struggle for existence the Germans have entered the lists under 
less favourable conditions than those nations which have long pursued 
an imperialistic policy. If, in the world competition diligence and order, 
technical skill and scientific discovery, in themselves give a favourable 
chance to German effort, yet the political and economic difficulties 
to be surmounted are all the greater. Be that as it may, two incentives 
may be recognised with certainty as determining the policy of Germany 
in the outside world. The more Germany, for the retisons stated, 
was obliged to depend on exporting her industrial products, the more 
zealously she had to strive either to maintain the o{)en door in as 
many countries as possible beyond the seas, or else, by securing colonies, 
leases, spheres of influence, or coaling stations, to augment her shai'c 
in the economic advantages to result from opening up remoter regions, 
if she was to hold her own among the other far more powerful countries 
of the world. The second object in view was to afford protection 
for these vastly increased transmarine interests by the enlargement 
of the German fleet, which in Bismarck’s time had remained of modest 
size, and was now no longer adequate to the altered situation. 

It was this last consideration which prompted the new bent of 
William II’s general policy. The need of expansion, of an eminently 
economic nature, had manifestly no connexion with a military craving 
for conquest, which enemies of Germany thought must be inferred 
from scattered remarks of the Emperor. His statements were some- 
times formulated in a vigorous and imaginative form, in orrler to 
bring home to his own people the vital questions affectiFig their 
existence, and were not always happily calculated to convey to other 
nations a true impression of the aims of German policy. This, 
however, does not alter the fact that the Emperor had fully and 
correctly appreciated the pressing needs of the nation, and has vin- 
dicated them before the world. Generations of men still living are 
too closely concerned in the several aims of this policy for the 
historian to venture upon any exposition of it in greater detail from 
authentic sources. Among particular moves in this policy may l)e cited, 
for example, the leading part played by Germany in the construction 
of the Ajiatolian railway and in the scheme for the Bagdad railway, 
and, generally speaking, in the economic development of Turkey in 
Asia; further, the lease of Kiaochow and the acquisition of a sphere 
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of influence in Shantung, in 1897, and the purchase of the Caroline 
Islands after the Spanish-American War. The same object was also 
in view in the attempt made to pi*e8ervc the open door in Morocco 
after the Anglo-French entente of 1904. 

It was the Emperor who in every instance gave the initial impulse; 
at the same time, he bent his energies, first and foremost, on the task 
of converting the German fleet from its helpless condition into an 
effective instrument for the protection of maritime interests and 
transmarine trade as well as for the defence of the home coast. 
With the completion of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal in 1895, the 
connexion between the IJaltic and the North Sea had been provided 
which was the essential preliminary to the pursuance of any mari- 
time policy by Germany; and the Reichstag passed the first Navy 
Act {Fhttengesdx) in 1898 and the second in 1900, which decreed a 
gradual and systematic construction of a fleet during a fixed number 
of years. Every class in the German nation, enlightened by the 
lalx)iirs of the Dmtscher Fhttertverein (German Navy league), had 
realised the net'essity of taking up this new burden. The interests 
of the nation hfid hitherto been chiefly confined to internal matters; 
but it now Ix'gan to drink in the free invigorating breeze of that 
colonial and naval activity which has made the English so great 
and powerful a people. 

These new tendencies in foreign policy could not but react upon 
the relations of the empire wutli other Powers, and in the end they 
have completely alteml the international position of Germany. Al- 
though, at the beginning of his reign, the Emperor had drawn closer 
to England and thereby helped to precipitate Russia into the arms 
of France, it soon became necessary to assert the independence of 
Germany's policy as against the wishes of England, chiefly in order 
to avoid strong pressure from the Russo-Fixmeh Alliance. It was 
presumably for this reason that, after the War l)etween China and 
Japan, Germany took her .stand beside the Dual Alliance; the Em- 
peror's demonstration of friend.ship to the Boers after the Jameson 
Raid in 1896, though (|uite intelligible from the general point of view 
of human sentiment, already betrays a further celling off towards 
England, and its final explanation may well be sought in considerations 
of world-policy alone. 

Pimc*e Billow had since 1897 held the office of Foreign Secretary 
(Staatssekreiariat des Au.mdrtigeti) under the aged Chancellor, Prince 
Chlodwig Hohenlohe; on Octol>er 17, 1900, he succeeded to the 
Chancellorship and supreme responsibility for the entire policy of the 
empii'e, taking over the helm with steady, expert hand. At every 
turn, he found himself confronted with the necessity of choosing between 
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England and the Dual Alliance, just os, in the seventies, Bismarck had 
been obliged to make choice between Russia and Austria. It seems 
that, in 1901, he deliberately rejected the advances of British statesmen, 
in order that Gerniaiiy might not become “the sword of England 
upon the Continent” and have to bear the brunt of any Russo-French 
onslaught. The determination to pursue an independent course in the 
end created ill-feeling across the Channel. Sonic mistakes there were ; 
during the Boer War the sympathies of the Germans as of other 
nations lay with the weaker side ; but at this crisis the Emperor staked 
his whole influence, nay, some measure of liis popularity, against the 
popular feeling, tempered the bitterness aroused, and withstood every 
temptation from any other quarter. In the long run, however, appre* 
hensions as to the commercial competition and navai preparations of 
Germany gained the day in England ; indeed, impelled by Chauvinistic 
sentiment on both sides, the English nation began to accustom itself 
to the idea of a German peril, and finally to join the ranks of those 
opposed to Germany. After the Anglo-French entente of 1904 and 
the Algeciras Conference, a change in the old alliances began which 
introduced a new era in international politics; for the moment it 
looked as if Germany was to be exposed to the danger of isolation 
and to a policy of hemming in Einkrctsnngspolltik''^) on the [)ai*t of 
her enemies, led, as was thought, by King Edward VII. 

The new situation taught a double lesson, ^flie course of the 
Morocco affair showed that the German empire had been hampered 
in the free use of opportunities for pursuing its Wcltjyoliiik by the 
union of its opponents old and new. The events of the conflict about 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina proved that these opponents were not at 
the time strong enough on the Continent to sever the close connexion 
between Germany and Austria and to treat the central Fowxr of 
Europe as a negligible quantity. After these great trials of strength 
the differences and vexations, to be sure, lost much of their acrimony, 
and the mists of suspicion were dispelled by frank and frieaidly dis- 
cussion, especially in the case of Germany and England. 

Even so, the new position of Germany is not witliout its difficulties. 
At every step forward, she is confronted by the political and economic 
opposition of alliances and ententes^ and fully realises that, despite the 
Triple Alliance, it is upon her own strength that she must rely first 
of all in any emergency. This state of things requires that she should 
strain every nerve. There is no other great nation in the world which 
would or could have taken upon itself simultaneously the three great 
charges of a strong army, a considerable fleet, and a far-reaching social 
policy; and the burden has been increased by the oversea policy 
adopted, the participation in the Chinese campaign, and the quelling 
of the South-west African revolt (1904-7). Greatly as the national 
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wealth has grown within the past generation, the growth of the national 
debt has not been without its effect upon the ordering of imperial 
finance. A good deal of self-confidence and healthy optimism has been 
needed to keep to the road once chosen, despite all difficulties. Even 
if Germany confines herself to maintaining for her part peace in 
Europe, which since the rise of her empire she has not disturbed, 
and to securing a sunny place for herself in the world at large, as 
Prince Billow expressed it, she will yet learn the truth of that moral 
law of the existence of nations, that life means struggle. 

In view of her geographical and military position, set in the centre 
of the international constellation of Powers, and impelled by the inward 
necessity for further development, this country is subjected to a stronger 
tension of conflicting forces than any other Power, and therefore needs 
to put forth her strength the more effectively if she is to hold her 
own. It is only the fullest exercise of her strength which has sufficed 
since the days of the Saxon and Hohenstauffen Emperors to vindicate 
the existence of the Germans as a nation. Long centuries of weakness 
and dismemberment have taught them that, without this determined 
display of force, the heart of Europe will become an object of attack 
and spoliation for iheir neighbours. In the new empire, Emperor, 
princes, and people, all parties and all ranks, are agreed that these 
lessons of the centuries, tiiught by the heights and depths of the 
nation's history, shall not have been given in vain. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The history of Austria-Hungary, during the last fifty years, has 
presented real unity, despite an outward appearance of great variety. 
This unity is due to the continuous development of constitutional 
institutions. That development has not been regular nor free from 
interruptions ; from time to time it has been checked by delays and 
retrogressions. It originated in periodical oscillation between two 
constitutional systems, of which the first, rooted in traditional sentiment, 
was moderate, conservative, aristocratic, and favoured provincial decen- 
tralisation, while the second was progressive, radical in its methods and 
liberal in its formulae, middle class, bureaucratic, Viennese, and favoured 
centralisation. It was only later, after 18()7 and 1871, that the progress 
became more regular. But, from 1859 to 1909, the purpose remained 
the same — to adapt the modern system of constitutional and, finally, of 
parliamentary government, to the Austrian monarchy despite its incon- 
gruities of tradition and of race. 

The problem was one of extreme complexity. On the ruins of the 
ancient dynastic and feudal empire, which had fallen in 1818, a modem, 
popular, and Liberal monarchy had to be constructed. That monarchy 
needed to consolidate and strengthen itself, on the one hand by concen- 
trating its eflroii:s and resources, on the other by disarming, through wise 
concessions, the traditional and national antagonism between peoples and 
sectional divisions; the ancient policy of the Ilahslnirgs, which had 
been imperial in the extended and medieval sense of the word, had to be 
replaced by an Austrian or Austro-Hungarian policy, modern, territorial, 
and popular. On this fundamental problem others were dependent, 
forming part of it and presenting succes.sive or simultaneous aspects of 
the whole, such as the adjustment of the relations between the two parts 
of the monarchy, the Cislcithanian and Translei thanian, by the happy 
reconciliation of their requisite unity and their historical diversity; the 
solution, or at least the clear definition and the cojitinuous reduction to 
simpler terms, of the question of nationalities ; the formulation of a 
foreign policy which would satisfy all the diflerent peoples of the monarchy; 
the gradual introduction into the organisation oi the empire-kingdom and 
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its subordinate parts of the modem forms of participation by the citizens 
in the government and in the administration of their interests and affairs. 
This task, accomplished in the infinite and unique complexity of the 
Austro-Hungarian environment, despite the intellectual, moral, social, 
and economic diversity of the peoples of the monarchy, despite the force 
of tradition, weighing heavily on peoples and dynasty alike, gives its 
historical value to the reign of Francis Joseph I. 

This period of fifty years from 1859 forms only a part of a single reign, 
and the figure of Francis Joseph I dominates the whole. The monarch who, 
between 1849 and 1859, had given his authority to a process of rigorous 
absolutist centralisation, in 1867 confirmed the compromise which estab- 
lished dualism ; he who at twenty years of age revoked the first Constitu- 
tion which had come into existence in Austria, nearly sixty years later 
not only accepts and supports but actually forces upon the privileged 
classes and u{K)n his timid Ministers an electoral reform which heis estab- 
lished universal suffrage in Austria and renders its introduction in Hungary 
probable. The whole of his public and private life is full of similar con- 
trasts. Although a German prince, imbued with German sentiments, 
he presides over a transformation of the monarchy which does not favour 
the German preponderance ; although a zealous Catholic, he appends his 
signature to laws establishing extensive religious freedom in his States; 
although an aristocrat by birth and sentiment, he throws o|>en to democrac*y 
the gates of public life. He humiliates Prussia and Italy, and is afterwards 
vanquished by both these countries, with whom he finally enters into an 
alliance. After tliirty years of defeats and teiritorial losses, he adds Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina to the monarchy, and thus, like the ancient Emperors, 
he also becomes Mehrer des Rvichs. His only son, the hope of his 
dynasty, perishes in a mysterious tragedy. His wife, after a troubled 
and unhappy existence, is stablxid by an assassin in a foreign land. In 
all his misfortunes he has been supported by the consciousness of his 
mission and of his duty. Always prudent and reserved, at times over- 
cautious, in later life he has laid aside the fire and impetuosity of youth, 
to become still more prudent, still more cautious, but in reality, more 
courageous. He has grown old, surrounded by the affection of his 
subjects and the respect of foreigners ; these he won, in the first place 
by his misfortunes, and in the second, by his real goodness and wisdom. 
He is now the last survivor of his generation, and the patriarch of the 
sovereigns and nations of Europe. Assureilly, the existence of the 
monarchy does not depend on him alone ; but, by his good qualities and 
his misfortunes he has undoubtedly strengthened the dynastic loyalty 
which is traditional in Austria. This man, not in virtue of any con- 
spicuous intelkTtual gifts, but by his diligence, benevolence, and devotion 
to duty, will give his name to the epoch of which his reign, from 1859 
onwards, constitutes tlie unity. 

At tlie first glance, these fifty years divide themselves into five 
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periods. From 1859 to 1867 we have the preparation for, and the 
establishment of, dualism. From 1867 to 1878 dualism pi’eserves the 
spirit of its organisers. From 1878 to 1895 it lives on, warped and 
deformed in use, and on the brink of ruin. From 1895 to 1906, 
Cisleithania, the dual monarchy, and Hungary are agitated in turn by 
constitutional crises. Finally, from 1906 onwards, we begin to perceive 
the bold outline of a new policy, of which the first-fruits are the renewal 
of the Compromise in 1907, electoral reform in Austria and Hungary, 
and the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 

Ever since the Crimean War, public opinion in the monarchy had 
looked for a defeat which should overthrow absolutism. This came at 
Solferino. The general discontent in Hungary, of which the slackness of 
the Hungarian soldiers in this war gave proof, necessitated the abandon- 
ment of the policy of centralisation and Germanisation, and the want of 
money led to the abolition of absolutism. Only the upper middle classes, 
who had profited by the economic development resulting from the 
enfranchisement of the peasants, could furnish the necessary loans ; and 
they favoured Liberal principles. The aristocracy, which had opposed 
Bach, was striving to recover its influence at Court ; the foreign policy 
adopted by the Emperor — revenge on Italy and extension of his influence 
in Germany — was not compatible with the constant threatenings of 
internal trouble. Such were the reasons which, in the summer of 1859, 
led Austria to take the first steps towards constitutionalism. 

And very timid steps they were. Hungary had the chief attention of 
the Government; but of Hungarian needs and desires it undei'stood little. 
The moderate schemes for reorganisation, which Count Emil Dessewffy, 
the zealous and self-accredited spokesman of his country, submitted to 
Rechberg, caused great astonishment and were regarded as the work of 
a dreamer. For Dessewffy, like all Hungarians, spoke of laws and 
rights, whereas for years the imperial Government had recognised only 
decrees and imperial grants. Count Leo Thun let loose once more 
Magyar national opposition in Hungary by the promulgation of a patent 
for the Protestants, which, though relatively liberal, erred in being a 
patent, an arbitrary act, a concession. Financial distress led to the first 
decisive action. Bruck, the Minister of Finance, in despair, discredited 
in public opinion by the disclosure of the expedients to which he had 
been obliged to have recourse, unjustly suspected of complicity in the 
malversations of the military administration, had committed suicide. 
His successor, Ignatius von Plener, an experienced official of Liberal 
tendencies, pledged himself unreservedly to a measure of* constitutional 
reform. On March 5, 1860, an imperial decree convoked the first 
legi.slative assembly of the monarchy as a whole, the ‘‘reinforced^ 
{ver^drkter) ReicJisrath, 

It was little more than a consultative imperial council. In addition 
to the members of the permanent lieichsrath, a sort of Council of State 
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composed of officials, there were to be extraordinary life members, and 
38 delegates, to be chosen by the Emperor hereafter on the recommen- 
dation of provincial Diets which were to be called into being, but, for 
this first occasion, directly nominated by him. Three-fourths of the 
new members were chosen from among the higher aristocracy, the clergy, 
and the official classes, only ten from the middle classes. The Assembly 
was convoked for the month of May, so that it might examine the 
budget for 1861. By forc« of circumstances it exceeded the narrow 
sphere which had been assigned to it, and was the first assembly to 
discuss in parliamentary fashion the affairs of the entire monarchy. 
This was mainly due to the Hungarian members. They were fidl 
legitimist Conservatives, and they hoped to see the ancient Hungarian 
Constitution restored, with such modifications as the social changes of 
1848 recjuired, and the relations between Hungaxy and the monarchy 
established on the basis of moderate dualism. They wished to secure 
historical and legitimate rights, respect for tradition and for law. 
They found allies amongst the Conservative f)arty of the Austrian 
nobility, and especially amongst the nobility of Bohemia. Ignoring the 
historical and constitutional barriers, which, since 1020, have separated 
Bohemia fn>m Hungary, Count Clam-Martini^^, the chief representative 
of this nobility, came to an understanding with Count Anton Sz^csen, 
the ordinary spokesman of the Hungarian party, on a platform claiming 
the due recognition of ‘‘historical and political individualities."^ 

This Conservative and autonomist programme was opposed by that of 
the more or less Liberal advocates of centralisation, who were officials 
and representatives of the German middle classes. But they were 
undecided and timid, above all, fearful of displeiising the Emperor, and 
they dared not express, or even avow to themselves, the meaning of their 
own aspirations. 'Fhey flatly repudiated their colleague Maager, a Saxon 
from IVansylvania, when he alone dared to state that the real need 
of the empire was a modem representative constitution. In tlie course 
of this session the Heichm-aih had received from the Emperor the right to 
confirm any imposition or increase of taxes, and the raising of any loan. 
But the C'onserva lives were unwilling that the Rnchsrath should depart 
from its consultative r6le. The only result of these discussions was two 
addresses to the Emperor, that of the majority, and that of the minority, 
both equally obscure and timid — nevertheless, that of the fomier revealed 
autonomist and provincial tendencies, and that of the latter gave 
evidence of asj)irations towards a centralised and Germanised system. 

Ttlie Em|)eror adopted the motion of the majority. On October 20, 
1860, in on imperial Diploma (the October Charter), he tieclared that, 
for the future, he intended to share the legislative power and the right 
of imposing taxes and raising loans, for the different sections of the 
monarchy with their several Diets, and for the whole empire with a 
Reicksraih^ consisting of delegates from tlie Diets. The reasons for this 
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great change were set forth to the peoples in a manifesto and in several 
rescripts, which prescribed the measures needful for putting it into effect. 
Taken as a whole, these constitutional acts produce a confused and con- 
tradictory impression. The Diploma is a mixture of centralism, dualism, 
and federalism ; moreover, on the one hand, it respects the continuity of 
traditional rights, on the other, it upholds the principle of imperial 
grants. The only clear statement contained therein is that of the 
monarch’s intention to break with absolutist centralisation, and to 


inaugurate a new and essentially constitutional policy, which was to l>e 
based on a compromise between the unitary and the autonomist principles. 

Some months later the October Diploma was, in official language, 
completed, but actually superseded, by the February Patent (February 26, 
1861), setting up a centralised Constitution. There were several reiisons 
for this sudden change. In Hungary the Diploma had given rise to a 
real revolutionary movement. In order to give the nation a pledge of 
the constitutional sincerity of the new system, tlie Government had 
restored the system of administration by comitats. The assemblies of 
the comitats or counties were the traditional home of Hungarian self- 


government and of resistance to Austrian interference, and tlieir restoni- 


tion was the greatest incentive to Hungarian self-asseiiion. Throughout 
the comitats the partisans of Dedk and those of Kossuth rejected the new 
Constitution, demanded the restoration of the I^ws of 1 84?8, and acted 


as though these had already been reestablished; the sources which 
furnished supplies for the army and the exchcejuer of the monarchy were 
thus in danger of being blocked. In Austria the first enthusiasm, aroused 


by the proclamation of the new constitutional charter, had been short- 
lived. The provincial statutes which Count Goluchowski, Minister of 
the Interior, drew almost unaltered from the drafts lx?tpicathed to him 
by Bach, presented a reactionary and feudal aspect, particulaily galling 
to the German middle classes. It was dangerous to irritate these classes, 
because they alone could be relied on to support the credit of the State, 
at that time lower than ever, and because the new external policy also 
required their willing concurrence. The rapid progress of Italian unity 
deprived Austria of all hope of regaining supremacy in the j)eninsula : 
she therefore concentrated her efforts on Germany. There she had a 
rival in Prussia, who was pas.sing through her brief period of Idl)era]ism ; 
in order to meet and overcome her rivalry Austria must have the su})port 
of German opinion, and how could Germans be expect^ to suppoit 
a country which was neither Liberal nor German ? Moved by these 
motives and swayed by Schmerling, who had i^ken the place of 
Goluchowski, dismissed after experience of his incapacity, tlie Kmperor 
signed the Patent, which, under constitutional forms, brought the 
monarchy back to the leading ideas of Bach’s system. 

The Patent instituted a Reirhsrath, composed of two C’hambers. In 
the first, the Chamber of Lords, were represented, by right of succession 
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or nomination, those who, by birth, position, or merit, belonged to the 
aristocracy. In the second, the Chamber of Deputies, sat 34?3 repre- 
sentatives, who were elected by the provincial Diets on the system of 
the I'epresentation of interests. Like the members of the Diet itself, 
they were divided into four Curiae^ namely, the great landowners, the 
Chambers of Commerce, the cities, and the rural districts. In each 
Curia a certain payment in taxes was the qualification for the franchise. 
The value of the vote varied considerably in the several Curiae and 
provinces : some deputies were elected by two or three votes only, others 
by between ten and twelve thousand. In eveiy case, the German 
provinces or districts were favoured and the Slavs treated unfairly. 
Under the cloak of principle, all principle was ignor-ed; for the sole object 
was to set up a Reick^ath which would not hamper the Government. 
Moreover, both in the Diets and in the Chamber of Deputies, everything 
was calculated to ensure a permanent majority of the great landowners, 
on whose unflinching devotion the Government reckoned in all circum- 
stances. The power of the Reickrrath was ill defined and still worse 
protected ; there was no right of calling Ministers to account by inter- 
pellation, no ministerial responsibility ; moreover, by Article 13, a famous 
article of the Constitution, the Cabinet might take the place of the 
Parliament during vacation, with no other obligation than that of 
accounting for its actions during the following session. On the surface, 
the system of the Patent is more Liberal than that of the Diploma: 
in reality, it is certain that, if the Diploma hiid remained in force, 
Cisleithanian Austria would have enjoyecl greater freedom, and a more 
regular, less discordant, constitutional develo})ment. 

In Hungary, the Patent meant a declaration of war. In fact, it 
treated Hungary as an Austrian province ; an autonomous province, it is 
true, seeing that its internal affairs lay wdthin the jurisdiction of the 
Hungarian Diet (while those which affected only the Cisleithanian 
provinces were dejxmdent on the smaller Reichifrathy composed of the 
non-Hungarian deputies), but none the less a province; since all its 
most important affaire, such as military and financial questions, were 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Diet, and entrusted to the full 
Rekhsrath^ where the deputies from Austria and Hungary sat together. 
In the Diet of 1861, Hungary protested against this violation of the 
promises made in October, and this return to the ideas of Bach. Through 
the lips and pen of Deik, “the nation's sage," in an address to the 
sovereign, the nation asserted the contractual character of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and demanded the restoration of her Constitution, “ which is 
not a gift, but was founded on mutual agreement, and sprang from the 
very life of the Nation.'’ and justice and tlie sanctity of treaties 

are on our side, material force is ^igainst us.” Hungary has a right to 
“autonomy and legal independence as a State”; her connexion with 
Austria is a personal union. In the Cabinet thei-e were heated discus- 
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sions on the reply to be sent to this address ; finally, the centralist party 
triumphed, and the Hungarian Ministers resign^. To the imperial 
rescript, which rejected every single idea and claim contained in the 
address, Dedk replied by a second address, which ended with the declara- 
tion that Hungary adhered strictly to the laws of 1848, that she refused, 
and always would refuse to send deputies to the Reichsrath^ that she 
declared void and invalid all the resolutions which the latter might make 
concerning Hungarian affairs, and which clearly stated the points at 
issue, “The rescript does not take its stand on the basis of the 
Hungarian Constitution, but it considers the imperial Diploma and 
Patent as fundamental laws ; these are acts of absolute power, opposed 
to the essence of our Constitution. As for us, our duty to our country, 
our position as representatives, and our convictions, bind us to the 
Hungarian Constitution, and it is only on the basis of this Constitution 
that we can deliberate. Between these two different, nay, opposing 
principles, it is not possible to arrive at a compromise, desirable though 
it be.*” Arbitrary power on the one hand, continuity of rights on the 
other, such were, in fact, the two opposing propositions. A conflict so 
serious and critical could only result in the dissolution of the Diet. A 
few months later, the whole of the national administration, which had 
been i-eestablished less than a year before, was once more suspended; 
military government and councils of war resumed their sway in Hungary, 
and the administration of Schmerling revealed its true colours, appearing 
openly as the renewal of the system of Bach. 

From that moment, its ultimate fate could be foreseen. In the Diet 
prophetic warnings had been heard. Hungary resumed the passive 
tactics which had served her in good stead under Bach, and, in addition, 
she refused to pay the taxes. Dedk was the national oracle : the Hun- 
garian Slavs, who had learnt from their experience under Bach, did not 
hesitate to side with the Magyars and based their expectations on the 
Hungarian Parliament and Deck’s sense of justice. Of the Magyars, 
the Liberals followed him blindly, and the Radicals and Conservatives 
drew closer to him daily, Croatia rejected the advances of Vienna, 
but did not accept those of Pest. Only Transylvania with her Saxons, 
who were naturally attracted by the system of centralisation and Ger- 
manisation, and her Roumans, who, in.spired by long-standing hatred of 
the Magyars, joined the camp of their adversaries, could be said to 
welcome the system; of the Transleithanian provinces Transylvania 
alone sent deputies to the Reichsrath, But this success was insignificant. 
In reality, Hungary remained impre^iable, waiting until the mistakes of 
her enemies and the labours of her friends should prepare the way for the 
triumph of her rights. 

Schmerling was assuredly under no delusions on the subject of his 
chances in Hungary. Victory could only come from without, from the 
success of the system in Aastria, and from the success of Austria in 
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Germany; such success would have paralysed the Meigyar opposition. 
But this twofold succ^ess was not for Schmerling. In Austria the 
Cechs, after giving the Rekharath a trial, withdrew from it when they 
found themselves oppi-essed, ill-treated, and deprived of all hope of 
obtaining the revision of the constitutional laws which by artificial 
provisions made them a minority even in Bohemia. The other Slavs 
shared their passion and their rancour. The Germans, who at first had 
enjoyed playing at Parliament, soon wearied of the game on discovering 
that they were really powerless. They were specially interested in 
financial reforms, and brought to bear upon this subject their bourgeois 
love of order and economy; the Cabinet, spurred on by the Court, which 
continued to pursue its empty dreams of traditional foreign policy, 
exasperated the Germans by continually asking them for money, and 
grew impatient wdien they refused to grant it. A real constitutional 
system, or again, a 8chi‘me of Libeml political and religious legislation, 
8U[)erseding the Concordat, might have pereuaded the majority to make 
financial sacrifices; but the Cabinet was neither able nor willing to 
consent thereto. In Parliament ministerial responsibility, with liberty of 
combination and of public meeting, were demanded, but in vain ; the 
liberty of the Press, which had been partially established by law, was, 
by the practice of the Courts, turned into absolute persecution, and the 
Concordat reinaine<l intact. IVIoreovcr, the annual deficit, on an average 
fifty million florins, was doubly galling to the parliamentary majority ; 
its orators declared that the nation had come to a financial Solferino, 
and for what purjxjse ? Failure in Hungary ; in Germany, failure which 
had been acknowledged since the fiasco of the Congiess of Princes in 
1863; failure even in Austria — what was the good of a Constitution 
which, at any moment, might be altered or suspended by means of one 
of its own clauses, namely, the famous Article 13 ? From 1864 onwards, 
there was a definite breach between the ('abinet and the majority. 
Tlie last session, from November, 1864, to July, 1865, was a long death- 
stniggle. 

The Emperor had not long continued his early trust in Schmerling. 
It is possible that he had never placed complete confidence in him: 
it seems as though Schmerling had never had quite a free hand against 
Hungary. Was Francis Joseph influenced by his wife, who was devoted 
to the chivalrous and romantic people of that country ? or was he 
swayed by Count Maurice Esterh^y, a Minister without portfolio, an 
Austrian diplomatist, but a Hungarian legitimist and a zealous Catholic, 
who in Schmerling’s Cabinet represented the internal and external 
tiwiitions of the policy of Metternich ? In any ai.se, the inteiwal of 
time which elapsed without bringing to Schmerling any part of the 
promised and hoped-for success, was a gain to the Hungarians. Not 
far from the sovereign, a group of Conservatives was awaiting the 
favourable moment when DeAk, at Uieir signal, might offer, in the name 
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of the nation, to come to an agreement. So long as Vienna remained 
intractable, Dedk was to remain irreconcilable. In his celebrated Contribu- 
tion to Hungarian Constitutional Law, he asserts the principle of personal 
union in connexion with an autonomous Hungary. In 1861, the ReieJw^ath, 
moved by Schmerling, had declared for the Emperor and the Cabinet 
against Hungary. But from 1863 onwards, the majority of the German 
deputies had held and had openly stated that, in order to secure the 
existence of constitutionalism in Austria, it was necessary to come to an 
understanding with Hungary ; however, they insisted that this under- 
standing should be based on the Patent. A year later, having learnt 
wisdom by experience, they had resigned themselves to making veiy 
important concessions to Hungary. Instead of insisting on the presence 
of the Hungarians in the Reichsrath, they were willing that the Diets of 
Hungary and Croatia should revise the Laws of 1848, so as to bring 
them into accord so far as possible with the Patent. Then Dedk, who 
had been informed that Schmerling’s position, both in Parliament and 
at Court, was now far from secure, took a step forward. In his 
well-known declarations of Easter and May, 1865, he formulated the 
programme, which was afterwards almost wholly carried out by the 
Compromise. He said, ‘‘We are always prepared to take any legal 
measures to modify our laws so as to secure the safety and solidarity 
of the monarchy,'^ The Emperor welcomed this progranirne with joy. 
He gave proof of his satisfaction in April, 1865, when he spent 
a few hours in Hungary, and again in June, when he stayed there for 
several days. On June ^6, without telling Schmerling, he called to 
the Hungarian Chancery George Mailath, a Conservative. This meant 
wholesale disavowal of the system ; and nothing remained for Schmerling 
but to tender his resignation, which had been expected and accepted in 
advance. 

The period of the monarchical reorganisation which then ensued 
lasted for two years; it was only in December, 1867, that the work 
of reconstitution was completed by the passing of the new Cisleithanian 
constitutional laws. The forces which brought about this conclusion 
were the Emperor, the Hungarians, and Prussia; for the Austrian crisis 
took place at the same time as the German crisis, and the two are con- 
nected. The final solution was delayed until the autumn of 1866, on 
account of the uncertainty of the issue of events in Germany ; on the 
other hand, once the result of these was known, affairs in Austria pro- 
gressed rapidly ; Beust, an antagonist of Bismarck, who had passed from 
the service of Saxony to that of Austria-Hungary, advised the sovereign 
to yield to the demands of Hungary, in order to restore to the monarchy 
its freedom of action in German affairs. In fact, modern dualism owes 
its origin to Sadowa. 

In September, 1865, the February Patent was suspended. The 
Austrian Germans protested strongly, but in vain ; the Cechs, the Slavs, 
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and the Poles, who were delighted, hastened to present their federal and 
autonomist programmes, all of which opposed centralism and dualism, 
drawing their inspiration from the ideas set forth in the Diploma. Count 
Belcredi, the Minister of State, appeared favourable to their programmes, 
and had their confidence. But in Hungary there arose a new force 
behind Deik, in the person of Count Julius Andrdssy, a politician and 
diplomatist, who had been cured of his revolutionary illusions of 1848 
by exile and diligent study ; a man equally capable of negotiating with 
the Court and of solving the problems of European politics. The form 
and legal tenour of the Compromise were due to Ded.k, its political tone 
to Andrdssy. From the very beginning of the crisis, Andrdssy had 
laid down the principle of a liberal government on the basis of an 
agreement between the two sections of the monarchy, the Germans to 
have the upper hand in Cisleithania and the Magyars in Transleitliania. 
This continued to be the leading idea of his policy, whilst, under the 
direction of Dedk, a commission of the Diet was drawing up a compre- 
hensive scheme for the organisation of the government for aftaii’s common 
to both sections of the monarchy. This scheme had just been completed 
when, in June, 1866, the Diet was prorogued in consequence of the 
opening of hostilities, llius, it constituted the programme of Hungary — 
the maximum programme if Austria should be victorious in the war, the 
minimum should she be defeated. When, therefore, after the defeat, the 
Emperor secretly summoned Dedk to Vienna, and asked him, ‘‘What 
does Hungary demand the sage of the nation was able to make the 
justly celebrated reply, “ Only what she demanded before Sadowa.'” 
But, after Sadowa, she was in a position to accept nothing less. 

Andrdssy, whom Dedk had designated as future Prime Minister, 
opened negotiations in the name of his country. On tlie part of the 
Austrian Ministers, who desired to make Austria more Slav and more 
federalistic, he encountered a lively opposition to his policy, until Beust 
assumed control over the Cabinet. The struggle between Beust and 
Belcredi was concentrated on one definite point: the constitutional 
modifications which the agreement with Hungary had rendered necessary 
in Cisleithania had to be ratified by the representatives of the countries 
concerned, but whence were these representatives to be drawn ? From 
the old Reichsrath^ according to the desire of Beust ? or, in accordance 
with the wishes of Belcredi, from an extraordinary Rekhsrathy to be freely 
elected by the Diets without distinction of Ciiriae, a Rewhsrath which 
would sympathise with the Slavs ? The whole question of the Com- 
promise was contained in this alternative; for it was known, on the one 
hand, that Belcredi was opposed to dualism, and that the extraordinary 
Rdchsrath was certain to aniend the Hungarian scheme, and, on the 
other, tliat Beust was in favour of dualism and that the smaller Reichsrath 
was prepared to accept the Hungaiian scheme as it stood in consideration 
of the reintroduction into Cisleithania of the ceiitialist Constitution 
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The Emperor, imder the influence of Andrdssy, decided in favour of 
Beust, and Belcredi withdrew. 

Henceforward, matters progressed speedily. On February 17, the 
Hungarian Constitution was in effect restored by the appointment of 
a responsible Cabinet, over which Andrdssy presided. In May, the 
smaller Rekhsrath reassembled ; by means of dissolutions and by dint of 
pressure, Beust had managed to put the machinery of Schmerling into 
good working order and to make sure of a German dualistic majority* 
In June, Francis Joseph had himself crowned King of Hungary ; thus, 
after eighteen years of an illegal and absolutist interregnum, he reknit 
the broken threads of the Hungarian Pragmatic Sanction of 1722-3. In 
October the Government brought before the Reichsrath the laws dealing 
with the Compromise, of which the economic part had been settled in 
August and September between the deputations of the two Parliaments. 
Of its own accord, the Reichsrath added some laws which amended the 
Patent in a Libeml sense, and decided that all these laws, the Com- 
promise, and the revised Constitution of Cisleithania, should come into 
force at the same time as one whole. Thus it overcame the Emperor’s 
opposition to a part of the revision laws. At the close of the year 1867 
the new constitutional fabric was complete in Hungary, Austria, and the 
monarchy : on the basis of the Comproinise, the edifice of dualism 
had been completed. 

Its main idea is as follows. The Austro-Hungarian monarchy is a 
Power consisting of two States, the empire of Austria (officially entitled 
^*the kingdoms and countries represented in the Reicksrath'^) and the 
kingdom of Hungary. Each of them is independent and supreme : they 
are therefore absolutely equal, in a word, they are peers. But, since they 
are in subjection to the same dynasty, they can only be represented and 
act abroad as a whole ; and since, by the Pragmatic Sanction, they have 
mutually pledged themselves to maintain the rights and integrity of the 
possessions of the dynasty, they are bound to act together for defence. 
The organisation suitable for this purpose was set up by the Compromise. 
It maintained a common diplomatic service, and a unified army so far 6 U 3 
command and purely militiivy control are concerned, but the vote of its 
several contingents was still to remain at the discretion of each Parlia- 
ment. The sovereign was to be the executive head of these common 
services, assisted by Ministers acting for both countries, the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance. The last named is merely an admini- 
strator of the Common Treasury, which receives the funds contributed by 
both States for common purposes — the monarchy, which has no private 
resources, being dependent on their subsidies. To ensure respect for con- 
stitutional principles in the government of the empire-kingdom, these 
Ministers were to be checked by the Delegations. These Delegations do 
not constitute a Parliament. ITiey consist of two committees, named, in 
1867, “ international committees ” ; each is composed of 60 members, each 
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Parliament electing its own committee, in the proportion of ^ delegates 
from the Upper, and 40 from the Lower, Chamber. ^Phe two com- 
mittees sit apart, meeting simultaneously once a year, not to legislate — 
which they have not the power to do — but to vote the common budget, 
and to scrutinise the administration of the common Ministers. Beyond 
the sphere of common action, of which we have just ti’aced the limits, 
there are no affairs in common. Nevertheless, between two States thus 
politically united, which, for more than three centuries, had been still 
more closely linked, there must necessarily be affaire of common interest ; 
for instance, the economic, commercial, and financial relations of both 
countries. As a preliminary, such questions were to be discussed either 
between the two Cabinets or between Deputations,’’ elected for each 
occasion by the Parliaments ; they were to be finally settled by the vote 
of two several laws, Austrian and Hungarian, which were to be in the 
main identical. Similarly, identical laws were to regulate questions 
which, although not common, could only be decided by cooperation, 
such as military organisation, or the ratification of an international 
treaty. Ten years was the ordinary term for economic conventions 
between the two States. As a matter of fact, since 18G7, as since 1860, 
Austria and Hungary have formed a single teiTitory for commerce and 
customs tariff*, and their respective contributions towards the common 
expenditure, originally fixed at 70 per cent, for Austria and 30 per cent, 
for Hungary, maintained nearly the same proportions for about thirty 
years, subject to an allowance made for the military districts restored to 
Hungary in 1873. The Compi*omise guaranteed constitutional laws to 
both States of the monarchy. In Hungary, the traditional Constitution, 
which had been transformed by the Laws of 1848 (these same laws having, 
in 1867, been adapted to the new system of common afi'airs), provided 
for a parliamentary Goveniment. In Austria the (Constitution of 
December, 1867, slightly modified the Patent in a Liberal sense. But 
it left untouched the essential part, namely, the aiiificial electoral laws, 
and Article 13, thenceforward known as Article 14. The internal crises 
in Austria wei*e due to these laws and that article. The (Compromise, 
taken as a whole, although far from being wholly just or perfectly wise, 
has at least secui-ed for the monarchy, for the last forty years, a com- 
paratively regular and homogeneous development, which forms a happy 
contrast with the uncertainty of its progress between 1848 and 1867. 

The Reichsrath^ which, by the revision of 1867, had been reduced to 
203 members, still elected by the Diets, found itself confronted by a 
Cabinet known as the ‘‘ Commoners’ Cabinet,” although its President 
was Prince Carlos Auersperg, “ the first nobleman in the empire.” 
Giskra, Minister of the Interior, Herbst, the Minister of Justice, 
Hasner, Minister of Education, and Brestel, Minister of Finance, gave 
the tone to the Cabinet. They had before them a heavy task, which 
they bravely attacked. The following is a list of their chief claims to 
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the honour of posterity : they reformed administration and justice by 
separating the one from the other ; they organised primary education, 
which was made compulsory by the celebrated Law of 1809 ; they set in 
order the finances by the unification of tlie Debt, by the imposition of a 
tax on coupons (which meant partial repudiation of the Debt), and by 
the diminution of the deficit, which was reduced from 39 million florins 
in 1868 to 3 millions in 1869 : they passed political and ecclesiastical 
laws which considerably limited the scope of the Concordat. But 
against all this must be set their serious blunders ; they absolutely 
failed to understand the modem social movement (Giskra declared tliat, 
within the Austrian frontier, the social question was non-existent), and, 
what was more serious, they blindly opposed the irresistible force of the 
national movement. 

The question of nationalities disturbed and troubled tlieir Ministry, 
and was the direct cause of their fall. In 1865, when the Patent 
was suspended, Francis Ladislas Rieger, the leadei* of the Cechs, a 
zealous, enthusiastic politician, and an idealist of persuasive eloquence, 
had endeavoured to come to an understanding with the Liberal section 
of the Germans, in order that Austria might ha\ e, w hat the Kremsier Diet 
had almost secured for her in 1849, a Constitution accepted by all her 
peoples. The uncertainty of the political situation and the distrustful 
attitude of the Germans caused this scheme to fail ; soon afterwards the 
tactless intervention of Beust revived and inflamed all the hati*ed of the 
Cechs. It was in vain that the celebrated Article 19 of the constitutional 
Laws of 1867 proclaimed the right of all nationalities to equality and 
state protection. Since 1848 all the Austrian (Constitutions had con- 
tained similar clauses, and experience had shown that they were worthless. 
The Cechs, deceived and deluded by the example of Hungary, adopted 
passive tactics. They refused to appear in the hsi'ath ; they deserted 
the Diet of Bohemia; and, in their celebrated Declaration, of August, 1868, 
they formulated their claim to the recognition of Bohemia as a State on 
the following lines. Bohemia has the same traditional rights as Hungary; 
hence, her relations towards the monarchy can only be fidjusted by means 
of an agreement between her Diet and her sovereign ; a real Bohemian 
Diet can only exist on the basis of a just and ecpial electoral law. The 
Government proclaimed a state of siege in Bohemia. But the Slovenes, 
in Camiola, made common cause with the Cechs ; the Poles in Galicia, 
not contented with the extensive provincial autonomy granted to them by 
Beust in exchange for their vote in favour of the Compromise, demanded 
new concessions in their Resolution. The Emperor, always ready for 
conciliation, when this is possible, authorised Beust to open negotiations 
with the Cechs. 

These negotiations failed; but Auersperg forthwith resigned, and 
thus inaugurated a long ministerial crisis. Auersperg was replaced by 
Count Taaffe, who had been a friend of the Emperor from his youth, 
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and who, like him, was in favour of conciliation. Tlie majority of the 
Cabinet remained persistent Centralists ; Taaffe, unable to convince them, 
retired in January, 1870, with his colleagues, Count Potocki, a Pole, and 
Berger, a German Liberal, who was more clear-sighted than the rest of 
his party. Hasner then became President of the Council. But the 
opponents of Centralism, conscious of the insecurity of their enemies, 
joined forces for a final attack : the clerical party, the Slovenes, the 
Roumans, the Italians, and, lastly, the Poles, left the Reichsrath. 'ITie 
Ministry, having thus lost all prestige and authority, retired. Potocki 
accepted the office of President of the Council, on the underetanding that 
he was to reconcile the peoples of Austria with each other andwith theState. 

He failed completely, for he was too centralistic for the Slavs and 
too federal istic for the Germans. Moreover, the importance of the 
events which were taking place in Europe threw all questions of internal 
policy into the background. The Franco-German War had set before 
the monarchy the problem of an alliance with France against Prussia. In 
spite of Beust and the generals, the influence of Hungary, which was 
henceforward decisive, imposed a policy of non-intervention in Germany, 
in accordance with the logic of the Compromise. But the completion of 
German unity created other anxieties at the Court of Vienna. Would 
not the new Germany prove expansive and accjuisitive ? Would she not 
find support among the Austrian Germans, among whom a national 
Radical party was being formed ? How could Austria defend herself 
from this danger except by the help of the Slavs, and more especially of 
the Cechs ? (5n the frontier of Boliemia the threatening Germans must 

find themselves opposed by a contented Slavonic people. And, moi'eover, 
since the battle of Sedan had put a deiinite end to the policy of pro- 
moting Austrian influence in Germany, since there only remained to the 
monarchy the East — the Slavonic East — was it not necessary to make 
sure that, here also, Austria would be supported by the Slavs ? Potocki 
was not capable of effecting so great a change ; in February, 1871, he 
gave place to Count Hohenwart. 

Hohenwart was a high official who, up to that time, had diligently 
served the Lilxnal scheme of administration. The programme of his 
new Ministry had been drawn up by Schiiffle, the Minister of Commerce, 
a German by origin, and a professor of political economy in \ ienna, 
Schaffle, under the influence of the economic and social doctrines which 
he had adopted, was hostile to the middle class capitalists. Hence, he 
wished to replace the Liberal system of the 1861 Patent by a Conserva- 
tive system, rcsting on the higher nobility and the lower middle classes. 
He therefore appealed to all the enemies of German Liberalism, to its 
political enemies, the clerical and the feudal party, and to its national 
enemies, the Slavs. His policy found expression in schemes for electoral 
reform lowering the franchise, for the extension of the power of the 
Diets and provincial autonomy, for the l<^al estiiblishment of equal rights 
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for nationalities. It failed ; yet its failure was not due to the energetic 
^position of the Germans, as they claimed, but to the blindness of the 
Cechs and to foreign intervention. For Bohemia, the Ministry, in agree- 
ment with the Cechs, proposed a law dealing with nationalities, which 
would have provided for the Germans and Cechs real equality without 
oppression on either side, and Fundamental Articles. These articles 
were to be the Bohemian Compromise: they assigned to the Diet of 
Prague almost all the functions of the Reichsrath^ without trenching on 
the province of the Austrian Delegation; thus they established federalism 
in Cisleithania Did the national interests of the Cechs urgently call 
for such a revolution in the Constitution ? It was afterwards apparent 
that far slighter modifications of the Constitution of 1867 would have 
sufficed to provide for extensive national development. But they 
sacrificed themselves to their allies, the Conservative nobility, whom they 
had joined in 1861. Clam-Martinic, led astray by feudal romanticism, 
proud and unforgiving, wished to obtain for Bohemia exactly what 
Hungary had obtained, to humiliate the German Liberals, and perhaps 
even to make his will felt by the Emperor. Beust protested against 
the Fundamental Articles in the interests of external policy (for Austria 
was already on the way to a reconciliation with Germany), and 
Andrdssy on behalf of the rights of Hungary. In order to avert a 
very serious crisis, the Emperor requested the Cechs to make some con- 
cessions, which concessions Clam-Martini^ forbade them to grant. On 
October 27, 1871, Hohenwart fell from power, and a month later Prince 
Adolf Auersperg, younger brother of Carlos, assumed the direction of 
affairs, together with the second German Libeial Ministry. 

In the hands of Hohenwart, Schmerling’s system had produced Diets 
favourable to federalism. In the hands of Lasser, the new Minister of 
the Interior, backed up by enonnous governmental pressure, and by a 
corruption which was at that time without precedent, it produced 
a German majority. Tlie first care of this majority, which had learnt 
wisdom by experience, was to strengthen its own position. Lasser suc- 
ceeded where the Ministry of the Commoners had failed — in establishing 
direct election to the Rekhsrath (Law of April 2, 1873). Henceforward, 
the Rekhsrath was independent of the Diets; it was no longer possible for 
a whole province to remain without representatives in Parliament to the 
detriment of its prestige and authority. In this way, the Law of 1873 
gave the death-blow to the old passive tactics; it destroyed the chances of 
federalism. On the other hand, it added to the injustice of Schmerling’s 
electoral legislation instead of reforming it. The privileges of the 
German middle classes were increased now that the complement of the 
Chamber was raised from 203 to 353 members, the number of deputies 
from the towns and the Chambers of Commerce being doubled, while 
those from the country districts were only increased by two-thirds : in 
Moravia, the German population had five times as much electoral power 
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M the Cech. Hence, the Heichsrath remained powerless against the 
Emperor. 

The majority, thus (‘onsolidated, took up the political and religious 
legislation, which had become inevitable since the denunciation of the 
Concordat in consequence of the proclamation of the dogma of infalli- 
bility (1870). The Laws of 1874, in a spirit of moderate Liberalism, 
determined the civil status of the Catholic Church, and the applica- 
tion of the principle of religious liberty. The Emperor refus^ to 
sanction a law dealing with the religious Orders. This legislation, to- 
gether with a judiciary reform, which provided for a timid and precarious 
introduction of the jury system, constitutes the sole success of the Auers- 
perg Ministry. It had many failures to counterbalance this. The financial 
crash in Vienna (1873), following a period of frantic speculation, which 
practically dated from the Compromise, not only shook the economic 
equilibrium of Austria, but revealed corruption in the very highest circles 
of the Government — even in the Cabinet, for one of its members was 
forced to resign in consequence , it affected the moral authority of 
the middle class Liberals. The Conservative party, with its Catholic, 
Christian-Socialist, and, later, Antisemitic tendencies, profited by the 
crash, which also strengthened the anti-Centralist coalition. 

All the Slavs were involved in it, except the Ruthenes, who sought 
from the Germans protection against the oppression which they still 
suffered in Galicia at the hands of the Poles. The latter enjoyed, at 
the same time, the advantages of power and the benefits of opposition ; 
they were represented in the Cabinet by a Minister for Galicia, but they 
professed to draw a careful distinction between the Emperor, towards 
whom they professed infinite devotion and implicit obedience, and the 
centralised Ministry and the Parliament, which they found it profitable 
to oppose, seeing that, at regular intervals, their opposition had to be 
disarmed by concessions. The southern Slavs had formed an alliance with 
the German Catholics, under the able direction of Hohen wart. The Cechs 
persisted in holding apart, but the democratic movement of the ‘‘ Young 
Cechs,” who bitterly opposed the influence of the nobility, and declared 
themselves in favour of an ewrtive policy, gained rapidly in strength. 
Adolf Auersperg, like his brotlier before him and Schmerling before both 
of them, tried to solve the Bohemian question by violence and a state of 
siege. The parliamentary majority was even more extreme than he; 
the blindness of national prejudice prevented it from seeing that these 
disputes made Austria powerless as towards Hungary, and that they 
deprived the Parliament of the strength to struggle against the renewed 
attacks of absolutism. 

In Hungary, the Compromise had inaugurated a period of brilliant 
and regular development. Andrdssy and his colleagues, Horvdth, the 
Minister of Justice, Joseph Eotvos, the Minister of Education and 
Religion, and Ldnyay, the Minister of Finance, had first completed the 
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reconstruction of the territorial integrity of the kingdom. The Princi- 
pality of Transylvania had been simply reincorporated into Hungary, 
in accordance with the Law of 1848. With Croatia, Hungary had 
concluded the Compromise of 1868, which conceded to the Croats for 
their internal affairs a fairly wide autonomy and the exclusive use of their 
own language. In addition to this, Croatia was allowed forty represen- 
tatives in the Lower Hungarian Chamber and three in the Upper. This 
Compromise was in some respects obscure, and, throughout, it has given 
rise to disputes which were occasionally serious. The military frontier 
districts, originally organised as a defence against the Turks, were now 
divided between Croatia and Hungary. Tlie political administration was 
reformed in a modern sense; the liberty of the comitats was not suppressed, 
but subjected to a ministerial control which was sufficiently powerful to 
prevent it from degenerating into its former condition of licence and 
actual rebellion; justice was transformed by the institution of a profes- 
sional magistracy nominated by the Government. The law of nationalities 
of 1868 reconciled, by truly liberal provisions, the rights of the Magyar 
tongue as the state language, and those of the other tongues spoken in 
Hungary. This law bore the stamp of Dedk’s sense of justice and of 
Ebtvbs’ political intelligence ; but Magyar arrogance soon enforced an 
interpre^tion which was contrary to the spirit of its authors and to its 
own letter. In external politics, Andrdssy estai^lished the influence of 
Hungary. He had invented the idea of the Helegations, and he knew 
how to make this instrument serve his purposes, which were wholly 
inspired by the interests of his country. He also knew how to use the 
great influence which he had acquired over the Emperor and Empress. 

But, before long, there was reaction. The work of the restoration 
and organisation of the Hungarian State had exhausted Deck's party, 
which was losing all its best men. DeAk, a worn-out old man, was living 
in partial retirement; Eotvos had died in 1870; Andrdssy had been 
made Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1871 ; and Ldnyay was discredited 
on account of corruption. The support of the Magyar country districts 
was bringing to the front Koloman Tisza, who, since 1861, had been at 
the head of the party which opposed Dedk. He was a very typical 
representative of the national nobility of middle rank, which had never 
been affected by the atmosphere of Vienna. During 1873 and the 
following years a terrible financial crisis devastated the country: in some 
years, the deficit rose to 62 million florins — one-fourth of the receipts ; 
the national credit was ruined. To extricate the country from this 
dangerous situation a new strong party was needed, vigorous with the 
vigour of youth. It came in the shape of the Liberal party, formed under 
the patronage of Dedk, and consisting of his own followers combined with 
those of Tisza. A few months later (January 29, 1876), Deak died, 
honoured by the tears of the nation and the dynasty, the respect of liis 
opponents and of Austria. An epoch of Hungarian history came to an 
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end with him. He bequeathed to his country an undisputed legacy — 
the modern State of Hungary, restored on the lines of dualism. Tisza 
was soon to breathe a new spirit into the form which De4k had created. 
While his young and brilliant colleague, Koloman Sz^ll, was reforming 
the finances, Tisza took in hand the renewal of the economic Compromise, 
that is to say, the decennial commercial and financial arrangements with 
Austria. His own past tradition, and the economic embarrassment of 
the country, necessitated his obtaining in the new agreements advantages 
for Hungarian trade and commerce, together with supplies for the 
Hungarian budget. But Austria, who, by the an'angement of 1867, was 
bound to bear two-thirds of the common expenditure, and almost the 
whole of the old debt, was very conscious of her economic superiority, 
and, not without reason, looked to the economic Compromise to com- 
pensate her for the equality which had been imposed upon her by the 
political Compromise. Finally, Hungary triumphed all along the line. 
I’lie Austrian Bank became the Austro-Hungarian Bank, although 
Austria retained a predominant control therein ; the new fiscal tariff 
established the increrjuse in duties which the Hungarian budget needed ; 
and Hungary's proportionate contribution towards the common expendi- 
ture was not raised. 

The Austrians, who since 1867 had been watching the rapid develop- 
ment of Hungarian influence, attributed their own misfortunes to the 
defective organisation of duaVism. From time to time the Radical section 
of the German majority demanded the suppression of the Delegations. 
The of 1873 had retained in force the election of the Delegates of 
the Chamber of Deputies bv proiiiices ; on the other hand, the Delegates 
of the Hungarian Parliament were elected by the whole Chamber — 
that is, by the majority. Thus, the one Delegation was licterogeneous, 
the other homogeneous ; and, on moi'e than one occasion, wlien the two 
were at variance, the Delegates of the Cliamber of Peers, and those of 
the minority of the Austrian Chamber of Deputies had won the victory 
for the Hungarians against the majority of the Austrian Deputies. As 
a matter of fact, the weakness of Austria was due to the impotence of a 
Parliament i\hich had sprung from a false and deceptive electoral laiv, 
and which did not possess the support of the country. The centralist 
Germans sliut their eyes to tliis truth. Their wilful blindness was the 
swift cause of their ruin. And, as usual, it was external policy which 
led to a complete change of system in Austria. 

From 1867 to 1870, Beust had pi'cpared the way for revenge on 
Prussia. But Andrdssy watched him closely ; he pointed out to Beust, 
and, occasionally, to the foreign diplomatists, that henceforward, the 
monarchy must consult the wdshes of Ilungary with regard to her foreign 
policy. Sedan changed the situation. Austria's former jealous hostility 
towards Berlin was succeeded by friendship. Beust was not the man to 
carry out this policy for long. His fall was hastened by the ill-will of 
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the Emperor-King, who could not forgive him for having originated the 
policy of Potocki and Hohenwai’t, though he had pen^eived the danger 
of it at the eleventh hour. A week after Hohen wart’s dismissal, he was 
asked to send in his resignation, and was succeeded by Andrtoy. Under 
this statesman, the policy of the monarchy became a truly Hungarian 
policy; as a matter of fact, after 1866 and 1870, it could never have 
been anything else. Despite the opposition of both Delegations and 
both Parliaments, Andrdssy had long been preparing the monarchy to 
claim Bosnia and the Herzegovina as her share of the inheritance of 
Turkey. By the Congress of Berlin she acquired them. Thus, the 
occupation of these provinces constituted the triumph of the personal 
policy of the Emperor-King and his Minister. Hungary, whose opposi- 
tion had been due to her hostility towards the Slavs and to her ancient 
sympathy for Turkey, which had been revived in 1849, did not maintain 
a futile attitude of sulkiness, when the occupation had become an accom- 
plished fact. On the other hand, the Germans were steadfast in their 
opposition ; the Eastern policy was expensive, and it increased the Slav 
population of the monarchy ; they refused to accept the logic of facts. 
The Catholic Right and the Slavs took advantage of this blunder, and 
identified themselves with the new Eastern policy. Thus they were ready 
to support the Emperor in a change of system, henceforward inevitable. 

Auersperg, between the demands of his majority on the one hand, and 
the resistance of the Court on the other, had, like Schmerling, soon come 
to the end of his resources; after 1876 the Ministry dragged on a maimed 
existence. In July, 1878, he handed in his resignation: but matters 
were somehow patched up and Lasser was the only one to retire. He 
had been deputy in 1848, head of a Department under Bach, a Minister 
under Schmerling ; he was the very soul of the Cabinet, the incarnation 
of that Germanising and absolutist bureaucracy, whose narrow Liberalism 
exhausted itself in sullen anti -clericalism and respect for constitutional 
forms. The Emperor was not in favour of a sudden change. But it 
was forced upon him by the obstinacy, the blindness, and the wounded 
pride, of the chief members of the majority. They were simple enough 
to believe that no other system could last for more than six months, 
not r^lising that they themselves had owed all to the grace of the 
sovereign. Taaffe, together with a provisional Ministry, “ made the 
elections. Schmerling’s niachine worked as well in his hands as in those 
of Lasser ; in accordance with the desire of Taaffe and the Emperor, the 
vote of the great Bohemian landownei’s threw the Liberal party into 
a minority in the RcichsTcith. There was a complete change, as was 
inevitable, in consequence of the transfonnation of external policy 
and the whole social and intellectual evolution in Austria. 

The Austro-German alliance was signed in 1879 by Haymerle, 
Andr^y’s successor, but it was really the work of Andrdssy. It bears 
the Hungarian stamp ; the Slavs rejected the very idea of an alliance ; 
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the Austrian Germans would have had it more close — not international, 
but, for Cisleithania at any rate, constitutional. But neither Hungary 
nor the dynasty wished it to be so close as to imperil independence, or 
more lax, for they looked to it to protect them, in their Eastern policy, 
from the hostility of llussia. Eastern policy, as appealing to the Slav 
peoples, demands that at least some part of the Slavs in the monarchy 
should not have to complain of oppression ; on the other hand, the 
dynasty, always concerned about the national aspirations of its German 
subjects, and possible intrigues of Prussia, has never, since 1860, dared 
to favour the Slavs, except when it felt sure of the disinterestedness 
of Germany. Moreover, in 1878, the Slavs were not what they had 
been in 1848, or even in 1859 and 1860. CJnder the protection of the 
constitutional system and the influence of the Germans, a national 
middle class had grown up amongst the Ccchs, a product of the 
development of trade and industry and of the spread of education. 
The Universities, which were still German, produced scholars, lawyers, 
and officials, who remained Cech at heart; these men inspired and 
organised the lower middle classes, the artisans, the peasants, whom an 
increase of wealth and a better system of education had rendered more 
conscious of their nationality and more exacting in their demands. 
The Conservative aristocracy sided with them. Thus the German 
party, which was falling to pieces, found itself confronted by a solid 
phalanx. The iinancial crash of 1873, which led to a general economic 
crisis, had shaken the Liberal ascendancy. The lower middle classes, 
who had hitherto been Liberal-Radical, began to return to clerical 
Conservatism. This party had been clever enough to perceive the 
weak point of their opponents ; the Jews, who play an important part 
in the commercial and financial life of Austria, constituted one of the 
forces of German Liberalism, and it was easy to point to them as the 
cause of all the evil. This the clergy did not fail to do ; thus began 
the period of Antisemitism. The great Conservative, clerical, and feudal 
nobility realised how many weapons it possessed against the detested 
Liberalism of the narrow and prejudiced middle class. The first Congress 
of the Austrian Catholics (May, 1877) revealed to close observers the 
imminent formation of new political parties. Thus, the German Liberals 
wei'e weakened and attacked on all sides ; they were too self-satisfied to 
perceive their own mistakes, too much puffed up with nationalist pride 
to seek safety in an agreement, at which they might quite well have 
arrived, with the Liberal Cechs of the middle class. Should the dynasty 
desert them, they must perforce succumb. 

After the elections of 1879, Count Taaffe became President of the 
Council, which office he retained for fourteen yeai*s (August, 1879, to 
October, 1893). He changed his colleagues and his programme several 
times: at firet his Cabinet was Liberal-Conservative; from 1880 to 1890 
it was Conservative-Nationalist; and from 1891 to 1893 it reverted to 
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its former colours. Nevertheless, throughout these fourteen years, the 
leading idea of the Prime Minister remained the same, namely, to 
strengthen the power and authority of the Emperor, his former playmate, 
whom he served all his life with unshaken fidelity, and to be the ‘‘Minister 
of the Crown ” as opposed to the parliamentary Ministers. Although he 
did not meddle with the forms of the Constitution, Taaffe intended that 
the Emperor should be in reality supreme in high policy, in diplomatic 
and military affairs, and that the bureaucratic administration should 
govern internal affairs in his name, subject to the control, but not to the 
compulsion of Parliament. This system necessarily involved the depres- 
sion of Parliament. To the parties who supported him, Taaffe system- 
atically declined to make any concession of principle concerning the 
Constitution or the administrative organisation ; but he did grant them 
some practical concessions in questions affecting the rights of individuals, 
and, more especially, those of nationalities. Naturally, these concessions 
were not obtained without bargaining, and the Minister did not suffer in 
the bai^ain. His enemies, the German Liberals, constantly reproached 
him for weakening the State. It is scarcely paradoxical to maintain that 
he did exactly the contrary. The defeat of the Fundamental Articles 
and the long duration of the Auersperg Ministry had led the opponents 
of the Constitution to despair of a sudden and complete constitutional 
change. Taaffe inured them to the application of the Constitution, 
which they detested; he proved that it might even be of service to them; 
thus he strengthened it, and he strengthened the State, for his reading 
of unsatisfactory clauses rendered them tolerable even to those against 
whom they had been directed. National struggles had existed before 
his time ; he was not responsible for them. On the contrary, by making 
Parliament the field of combat for national struggles, he undoubtedly 
lessened the danger which they represented to the State, and he con- 
tributed towards preparing the way for the condition of equilibrium 
and national agreement towards which Austria was slowly progressing. 

The gradual breaking up of the parties favoured his policy. The 
German Liberals, who had been placed in a minority by the elections 
of 1879, were still more weakened by the elections of 1885, for the 
electoral reform of 1888 had given the Cechs an assured majority among 
the great landowners of Bohemia, and, by lowering the franchise, it had 
placed in the hands of the lower middle classes a great number of 
constituencies in the towns and country districts. Moreover, the Liberals 
were divided, and the Nationalist Radicals were making headway against 
them. The three groups which supported the Ministry — the Cechs, the 
Poles, and the Catholic Centre — were almost equal in numbers, but 
widely different in aspirations and interests ; they were only united in 
their hatred of Liberal Germanism, and their fear lest, by a sudden 
change of policy, the Emperor might begin once more to favour it. 
They were thus at the mercy of the Ministry, whose real strength lay in 
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the gradual disintegration and separation of the political groups. Its 
success and long life must be attributed to the skill and facility with 
which it contrived to take advantage of this process. 

After the struggle with the finances had continued for ten years, 
Dunajewski, a Slav Minister, succeeded in getting them into order. From 
1877 onwards the State began to resume the railways, which it had sold 
for a very low price at a time of great pressure. A system of state 
insurance for the working classes was set up, and, on the other handy 
the system of incorporated crafts was revived. However, this vaunted 
panacea was of no avail to the industrial lower middle class, the artisans. 
Finally, the organisation of the Austrian Landwehr was strengthened by 
military laws in accordance with the wishes and demands of the Emperor. 
Although the Triple Alliance was anything but popular with the 
majority, it was never seriously attacked. 

The various parties of the majority gained distinct advantages, albeit 
considerably fewer than thc^y had hoped for. In 1878, the 6echs had 
been obliged to abandon the hope of obtaining decisive concessions in 
exchange for their return to the Rekhsrath after ten years' absence : they 
had to content themselves with promises and one portfolio. Afterwards, 
in the Bohemian Diet and in the Bohemian deputation to the Rekhsraih 
they obtained the majority and secured a national University — founded in 
188^ by dividing between the Cechs and the Germans the old University 
of Prague — together with a number of secondary schools. By the decrees 
of 1880 and 1886, their language was placed on an almost equal footing 
with German in Bohemia and Moravia for public or official life, A 
number of Cechs were admitted to the ranks of the Austrian adminis- 
tration without being obliged to conform to German standards. In 
moments of irritation or depression, Rieger himself was wont to deplore 
this “ policy of crumbs.” Nevertheless, the results obtained by it were 
really valuable, as was shown several years later. It w^as imder Taafie 
that the progress which the Cech nation had been making since 1848 
assumed such solid proportions as prevented any aggressive or durable 
return to the policy of Germanisation. 

TTie Poles established their sway in Galicia, as Taaffe had handed over 
to them the second nationality of the country, the Iluthenes, who, since 
1848 and 1861, sought the protection of the German Liberals. Under 
pretext of developing autonomy in the country, the Polish nobles made 
it their private preserve, allowing no voice to Vienna, to the Government, 
or to the Reklisrathy save for grants of favours to themselves, such as 
the construction of railways more or less strategical, or the remission of 
taxes. The Catliolic Centre had, ior its shai‘e, the schools and tiie 
general Conservative spirit of the administration ; in 1883 the principle 
of denominationalism was I'estored by a side-wind ; in 1888, Prince 
Liechtenstein wished to have it proclaimed openly. But there was such 
lively resistance, not only on tlie part of the German Liberals, but also 
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on that of the Young Cechs, that the Emperor himself intervened to 
have the proposal withdrawn. The Ministry, undermined by this shock, 
began to decline from that date onwards. 

The parliamentary bargaining, which was the daily routine of 
TaaflPe’s system, was only possible in the political conditions established 
by the Constitution of 1861, with deputies elected, not by a really 
popular vote, but by a limited and distorted franchise — deputies who 
represented, not the people, but cliques. Now the Government had 
exhausted its store of concessions, and, at the same time, the evolution 
of intellectual, economic, and political life was creating new, spontaneous, 
and popular forces, which attacked the system. Bohemia was the cause 
of its ruin. From 1861 onwards, and more especially from 1867, the 
Austrian question had centred in Bohemia. For the question of 
nationalities in Cisleithania is essentially the question of Ccchs and 
Germans. The party of the Old Cechs had forfeited their influence by 
following blindly the lead of the nobility ; their policy was denounced 
as reactionary and anti-national by the Young Cechs, who were Liberals 
and Radicals, and who invoked the tradition of Hus; finally, their 
uncertain attitude towards Liechtenstein’s proposal completed the rever- 
sion of feeling. The elections of 1889 gave the Diet of Bohemia to the 
Young Cechs. The Government, to defeat them, attempted to reconcile 
the Old Cechs and the Germans ; and the Emperor intervened in person. 
But the force of public opinion brought about the failure of the scheme, 
and, in 1891 , the Y oung Cechs obtained all the Cech seats of Bohemia 
in the Reiclwaih, TaafTe, after making a vain attempt to come to an 
understanding with the German Left, proposed an electoral reform on 
the basis of what was almost universal suffrage, which would have 
revolutionised the condition of Austrian politics. The combination 
of his Liberal enemies on the I^^ft and his clerical friends on the Right, 
forced him to withdraw. In his last project he had risen above himself, 
and given to Austrian politics a new and fruitful impulse which was 
almost revolutionary. 

From 1893 to 1896, there was but one question in Austria, that of 
electoral reform. The original narrowness and injustice of Schmerling’s 
system had increased tenfold during the last thirty years. The middle 
classes, to whom it had confined the electoral franchise, had, under the 
influence of economic and social changes, melted away ; in the interval 
between the elections of 1885 and those of 1891, the proportion of electors 
to the population had fallen from 70 to 61 per mille in the towns, and 
from 77 to 75 per mille in the country districts. The working classes, 
although daily increasing in numbers and social importance, hod no 
place in the Constitution. The agitation in favour of universal suffrage, 
which had begun several years before, was supported, in tlie first place, 
by the Socialists, who, since 1888, had united to form a single party ; 
secondly, by the Christian-SocialisLs, whose programme, highly tixiged 
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with Antisemitism, received the growing support of the lower middle 
classes; thirdly, by the German Nationalists, from hatred of the 
Moderate Liberal middle class ; and lastly, by the Young Cechs, because 
of their opposition to their Conservative nobility and the Old Cechs. 
This coalition of all the political and national opponents of the German 
middle classes, this remarkable combination of extreme national sections 
and new international or supemational parties. Socialist and Antisemitic, 
was profoundly significant. Only by electoral reform could the Austrian 
Parliament be charged with now life and vigour ; only by the removal of 
the banners to the franchise was it possible to merge the narrow self- 
interested cliques, which were enthralled by the Nationalist spirit in its 
most vulgar form. For these could only be swept away by the popular 
flood of men who, in order to live, must needs work, and who, without 
in any way sacrificing their own nationality, would refuse to subordinate 
their existence and their interests as men to the self-interested subtleties 
of Nationalist politicians. Taaffe had identified himself with this just 
point of view. He had committed the Government to electoral reform, 
and thus made it inevitable. The coalition Government which succeeded 
him, and in which the German Liberals and the clerical and Polish Con- 
servatives had, for want of a programme, pooled their selfish interests 
and their terror of innovations, strove during the two years of its barren 
existence to find a formula by which it might decently bury the question 
of reform. This reform was finally voted under the next Ministry, a 
coalition Cabinet of officials, with Count Badeni, a former Governor 
of Galicia, as President. The electoral reform, which was promulgated 
in June, 1896, merely completed the work of Schmerling. To the four 
Curiae already in existence it added a fifth, the Curia of universal 
suffrage, in which all Austrian citizens above 24 years of age, whether 
privileged electors or not, were enrolled. There were 72 representatives 
of this Curia^ which comprised 5^ million voters; the four privileged 
Curiae retaining 353 scats for 1,700,000 electors. It was a caricature of 
Taaffe’s scheme, and it involved the inevitable failure of his great idea ; 
it meant, not the substitution of economic struggles for national disputes, 
but the addition of one to the other. But, for this very reason, it also 
meant the cerbiinty of a new reform within a brief period. The reform 
of 1896 marks the close of an epoch in Austrian history ; it prepares 
the way for a ten years'' crisis, during which the internal conditions of 
Austria and the relations between the two States of the monarchy were 
alike transformed. 

In Hungary Tisza remained in power for exactly as many years as 
Taaffe in Austria. He also changed his colleagues more than once, but 
never changed his policy. His system was essentially national — a system 
of Magyarisation ; while in Austria the efforts of Germanisation were 
relaxed, in Hungary the forc'es of assimilation were being stretched to 
their utmost limit. At the slightest manifestation of national spirit, 
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not even political, but purely literary or religious, the Slovaks, and still 
more the Roumans, were accused of Panslavist or seditious sentiments, 
and severely punished. From these persecutions, and the injustice of the 
electoral laws, which sanctioned every kind of pressure and corruption, 
they took refuge in passive tactics. In 1873, the Saxons of Tran- 
sylvania lost a great part of their former privileges. The Croats opposed 
more lively resistance. Their autonomy was irksome to the national 
zeal and domineering instincts of Tisza; both were still further stimulated 
after that the occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina had aroused in 
Croatia the desire and the hope of forming a great southern Slav State, 
which, together with Austria, and Hungary confined to the limits of 
the Drave, would constitute the third section of a triple monarchy. The 
Hungarian and Croatian Compromise was renewed in 1879, and again 
in 1889, but not without difficulty. There were riotous scenes at Agram 
in 1883. Order was restored, but Tisza had to give way; and the 
recollection of these conflicts gave to Hungarian and Croatian relations, 
in spite of their superficial correctness, a sense of hostility and insecurity. 

The finances, which had once more been drained by the cost of the 
occupation of Bosnia, were set in order by Wekerle, one of Tisza’s ablest 
colleagues. The formation of a state system which included all the 
important railways, with the exception of one, secured for Hungary the 
control of the commercial land routes to the East. Baross, a Minister 
of genius, introduced into this system the well-known “Zone tariflT”; 
and the consequent reduction in prices led to an enormous increase in 
the number of travellers, and the rapid development of trade and com- 
merce. The reform of the Chamber of Magnates secured for this assembly 
greater authority and dignity, and at the same time, by the institution 
of a qualification of 3000 florins paid in land-tax, it diminished the 
number of hereditary members, which had hitherto been excessive; it 
also introduced an aristocracy of merit, by the creation of fifty life 
magnates, nominated by the King. But all these reforms, though useful 
in themselves, did not constitute sufficient justification for so protracted 
a Ministry. Tisza, like Taaffe, but in a different way, had demoralised 
Parliament : he was the head of a clique rather than a party ; he looked 
upon power as an end in itself, and, although himself incorruptible, he 
strengthened his position by obtaining material advantages for his 
followers, such as salaried posts or seats on the boards of industrial or 
financial companies. He fell from office in 1890, owing to the hatred 
of his enemies and the lassitude of his own party. 

There ensued several years of political and ecclesiastical conflict. 
The majority of the Magyars are Catholics; but the Protestants are 
numerous and influential. Mixed marriages are of frequent occurrence • 
by the Law of 1868, the children of such marriages were to be brought 
up in the religion of the parent whose sex they have inherited. But the 
civil registration was in the hands of the ecclesiastics, and the Catholic 
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priests, encouraged by Rome, began, in defiance of the law, to baptise all 
the children of mixed marriages and to inscribe their names in the parish 
registers. Thus it became necessary to transfer the civil registration to 
the secular administration; and public opinion, reform having been 
begun, insisted that it should be complete, demanding civil marriage. 
Tisza’s successor, Count Szdpdry, being opposed to civil marriage, with- 
drew. Under Wekerle, who succeeded him, Szildgyi, Minister of Justice, 
proposed the reform ; it was accepted by the deputies, but rejected by the 
magnates, under the influence, so it was said, of the Court. The Ministry 
resigned, but it was found impossible to replace it. Then Wekerle and 
Szildgyi, recalled to power, and fortified with the King’s consent, passed 
the law concerning civil marriage; then th^y again withdrew, for the 
King could not forgive them for their resistance to his will. Count 
Khuen-H^dcrvdry, the Banus of Croatia, was called upon to form a 
Cabinet for the second time within a few months. He was high in the 
King’s favour, and it was thought that he was destined to become the 
Hungarian TaafFe ; again he was unable to find colleagues amongst the 
majority. (He has been more successful in 1901.) Then Baron Bdnflfy, 
President of the Chamber, formed a Liberal Ministry, which passed the 
latest political and religious laws. In sum, these laws instituted lay 
civil registration for all, together with religious freedom ; they placed 
the Jewish faith on a footing of equality with the various Christian 
religions. They had, moreover, a national bearing, for they transferred 
to state agents the important functions of civil registration hitherto 
exercised by the priests, who, among the orthodox Slavs and Roumans, 
were agents of Nationalist and anti-Magyar propaganda, or were 
looked upon as such. Hence, Hungary gained a twofold victory, which 
doubly strengthened her position. 

The fusion of Hungarian parties and the change of system established 
in Austria in 1879 exercised a very perceptible influence on the working 
of dualism. The preponderance of Hungary in the monarchy, which 
was the inevitable consequence of the system established in 1867, became 
more and more marked. Tisza controlled a solid and loyal majority, but 
it was at the same time strong and exacting. On the other hand, TaafFe’s 
Parliament was weak and disunited. In consequence, the Court did not 
treat the two Delegations in the same way ; it made concessions to the 
Hungarians, but exercised authority over the Austrians. In external 
policy, besides Count Kdlnoky, who had succeeded Haymerle in 1881, 
Tisza was the only person of importance. The Austrian Parliament, 
Conservative and Slav, was averse from the Triple Alliance, which, 
however, accorded with the ideas and sentiments of the Magyars. The 
government of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, the occupied provinces, had 
been attached to the common Ministry of Finance. KdUay, a Hungarian, 
received tliis portfolio in 1882. He understood the problem, pacified 
and reorganised the two provinces, assured their material prosperity. 
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He had been a diplomat before he became a Minister ; his traditions 
were Conservative ; his administration and politics were directed by the 
general interests of the monarchy. But Hungary, whose Kings had 
formerly reigned over Bosnia, looked upon the country as belonging to 
her, and the Austrians were incensed that they should have to pay two- 
thirds of the expenses of its occupation, and at the same time, enjoy no 
more authority over it than the Hungarians, perhaps even less. On all 
sides, they saw the advance of Hungarian influence and Hungarian claims, 
and the decay of the former unity of the monarchy. In 1889, the army 
exchanged its old unitary title of Imperial Army for the dualist title of 
Imperial and Royal Army; many Austrians i bought that even the 
dynasty was abandoning its time-honoured ideal of unity. Then, why 
should Austria saddle herself with the burden of dualism for the sake of 
a precarious and delusive union? In 1887, the economic Compromise 
had again been renewed without much difficulty; but, in 1897, the task 
promised to be both difficult and dangerous. 

It was to fulfil this task that Count Badeni had been called to power 
in Austria. His success in Galicia had won for him the reputation of a 
capable administrator. But he knew nothing about the rest of Austria 
or the Reichsrath, His methods were those of cunning and violence 
rather than those of an accomplished statesman. His fall was rapid 
and complete. He had only one success, his electoral reform, and that 
was, to a great extent, due to his predecessors. The Chamber which 
resulted from it, and which was elected in 1897, wris (juite unlike 
those which had preceded the reform. Even more clearly than the 
reform itself, it bore the stamp of the social transformations of the 
last twenty years, and of the political changes heralded by the method 
of Count Taafle. The united German Left, the old middle class 
party, had lost its unity, and one-half of its numbers; on the Right, 
it was being abandoned by the group of great landowners, who were 
inevitably attached to the Government ; on the Left, it was losing the 
deputies from the towns and country districts, “ the Progressives,’’ who, 
henceforward, were scaicely to be distinguished from the ]\)pu]ist party, 
the ancient German Nationalist party, which had grown to be the largest 
of the German parties. The Clericals, whether Conservative or dema- 
gogic (Christian-Socialists or Antisemites), had won a great number of 
seats. Bohemia and Moravia had elected a majority of the Young Cechs. 
Among the representatives of universal suffrage, thc're figured for the 
first time fourteen Socialists (Germans, Cechs, and Poles). The 425 
deputies were divided into 24 groups. The Slavs, together with 
the German Catholics, made up a majority, but they did not possess 
the majority of two-thirds which was required to bring about any change 
in the Constitution. In view of this minute subdivision of parties. Count 
Badeni wished to reintroduce the system of Count Taafle ; but the time 
for it had passed by, and the pupil lacked the master’s cunning. The 
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renewal of the economic Compromise constituted his chief difficulty. In 
order to obtain a majority inclined to ratify the concessions which 
he was making to Hungary, Count Badeni granted to the Cechs the 
‘‘linguistic’’ decrees of April 6, 1897, which are described below. But 
thereby he aroused opposition on the part of the Germans, and produced a 
parliamentary crisis which, after more than ten years, is not yet concluded. 

The question of Bohemia is, as we have said, the central point of 
the constitutional question in Austria. It is in order to maintain their 
relations with the Germans of Bohemia that the Germans of the Alpine 
provinces of Austria are in favour of centralisation, and it is in order to 
secure for themselves a compact and formidable base of Germanic support 
against the attacks of the Slavs that the Germans of Bohemia adhere to 
this policy. As Herbst once said, they gravitate towards Vienna; for them 
Bohemia is merely “a geographical expression.” At present they are 
asking for it to be divided in accordance with the linguistic boundaries ; 
the German parts, the “closed German territory,” to have a national 
administration, which would be independent of Prague, and subject to 
the direct authority of Vienna. The Cechs are federalists. For them, 
Austria is not a State, but rather a collection of States, namely, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, countries subject to the Oown of Bohemia; Galicia, 
Tyrol, Archduchy of Austria, and others. They hold that all these 
States have tis much right to exist and to preserve their integrity as 
Austria herself, which they unite to form. Tliey therefore refuse to 
accept the division of Bohemia according to the preponderance of 
German or Cech nationality. The decrees of 1897, which practically 
required from every government ofiicial employed in Bohemia and 
Moravia an equal knowledge of Cecil and of German were doubly galling 
to the Germans. In the first place, these decrees imposed a special nile, 
the siime for both countries, which virtually created for tliem a special 
body of government officials, thereby seemingly consecrating the idea of 
feileralisation and preparing the way for its fulfilment. In the second, 
the decrees required of all government officials an eqind proficiency in the 
two languages, thei'eby favouring the f echs, who, through tradition, and 
for purposes of education, had always learnt German, while the Germans 
of Bohemia had, from pride, long refused to learn Cech, which they 
looked upon as an inferior language. These decrees were no revolutionary 
innovation, for those of 1880 and 1886 had formed precedents, indeed, 
the 1880 decrees worked perhaps an even greater change, taking into 
considerati#!! the time at which they appeared. But the whole of the 
political, the social, and consequently, the national, atmosphere of 
Austria had changed. In 1 880, the Germans had confined themselves to 
verl>iil protest ; in 1897, their hostility assumed the positive and effectual 
form of popular manifestations and parliamentary obstruction. For the 
time being, they were victorious ; but it was their tuni to be surprised 
when the Cechs met the withdrawal of the decrees — which constituted 
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the triumph of the Germans — with obstruction that proved likewise 
invincible. For neither Germans nor 6echs were any longer inclined to 
accept without demur the dictates of bureaucracy. Although not yet 
capable of establishing for themselves a new national order of things, by 
coming to an agreement with each other, they had, nevertheless, arrived at 
a stage of sufficient strength and maturity to enable them to withstand 
any change in the existing national order of things made without their 
collaboration, and opposed to their interests. They had arrived at what 
has been correctly termed ‘‘ negative national autonomy.” 

Neither by gentleness nor by force could Count Badeni overcome 
the German opposition: his attempt to use violence led to a parlia- 
mentaiy revolution, disturbances in Vienna, and, in December, 1897, 
to his own resignation. A provisional Ministry, under Baron Gautsch, 
adjourned Parliament, in order that the Ministry might exercise its 
power of promulgating the budget by decree, together with a provisional 
Compromise with Hungary, It was the first time that the famous 
Article 14 had been applied in this way, and it involved a practical 
suspension of the Constitution; but otherwise the life of the State 
would have been obstructed. The semi-parliamentary Ministry of 
Count Francis Thun-Hohenstcin, formed in March, 1898, was similarly 
driven by opposition to the use of the same expedient. When the 
opposition threatened to prevent the election of the Austrian Delegation, 
thus impeding the action of dualism, the Court became agitated and, in 
October, 1899, Count Clary, assisted by a Cabinet of officials, took 
office. He announced that the language question would be settled by 
legislation. Within two months, the opposition of the Cechs forced 
him to withdraw. After an interval, the Emperor entrusted to Korber 
the task of coming to an agreement with the Germans and the Cechs. 
In many ways, the new Prime Minister recalled the statesmen of the 
period of enlightened despotism. He was an official of wide experience 
and great ambition, with an exceptional capacity for hard work (at 
certain times, he directed as many as three departments at once) ; with 
ideas, which were in many cases very Liberal, he combined methods 
which were occasionally peremptory and almost despotic. He had no 
real sympathy with Parliament, he did not believe in the value of its 
help, nor was he sincerely convinced of the need to put it in working 
order. He invented the system of non-political politics ; that is to say, 
he set aside the national and political questions and endeavoured to con- 
centrate the attention of the people on economic and material subjects, 
which bring them together. Nevertheless, the essential problem of 
Austria, tliat is, the problem of nationalities, is always certain to 
reappear in the foreground, and imperiously to demand a solution. 

Korber began by bringing in Bills on the language question ; these 
bills, which were regarded unfavourably by Cechs and Germans alike, did 
not succeed in disarming obstruction. He then tried a dissolution. But 
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the elections of January, 1901, brought still more strength to the National- 
Radical parties ; the number of declared Pangermanists was trebled, and 
they announced in public that it was their desire to see Austria absorbed 
into Germany. On this Chamber the Ministry tested the value of its 
formula. It placed before the Chamber a programme of important 
works, such as the improvement of navigable ways, the proposed con- 
nexion of the basins of the Danube, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, and Dniester, 
to be accomplished by a network of canals ; the construction of a new 
railway system which was to cross the Alps, bringing Bohemia and 
Upper Austria into communication with Trieste. This gold mine, for it 
required a loan of about a thousand million Kronen^ was joyfully welcomed 
by edl the parties ; but, no sooner had the credit been voted, than they 
returned to the burning question of the languages. The Cechs led in 
obstruction, but all parties were annoyed by the stagnation of Parlia- 
ment and the helplessness of the Government. Kdrber, attacked by 
both Court and Parliament, was obliged to resign in December, 1904. 
In consequence of the development of the Hungarian crisis, Baron 
Gautsch, his successor, suddenly found himself confronted by the ques- 
tion of universal suffrage. This Prime Minister, who had at first very 
decidedly opposed Reform, ended by yielding to the manifestations of 
popular feeling ; in February, 1906, he brought in the scheme for the 
introduction of universal suffrage into Austria. In the following April, 
parliamentary difficulties compelled him to retire, but his successors, 
Prince Conrad Hohenlohe, and, a month later, Baron Beck, declared 
themselves still more openly in favour of Reform. 

The decline of constitutionalism in Austria had necessarily increased 
still further the power which Hungary had possessed in the monarchy since 
1867. The Compromise enforces, as one of the preliminary conditions of 
the union of the two States, the exercise of a constitutional system in 
Austria. Hungary was, therefore, in a position to make her own terms 
for accepting the application of Article 14 to the renewal of the economic 
agreements. She was in control of the situation, and Baron Bdnffy had 
no difficulty in obtaining from Count Thun, not only concessions of form, 
which were highly flattering to her self-respect, but also very material 
advantages, namely, a considerable extension of Hungarian influence over 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank, and a more advantageous distribution of 
the common customs receipts. On his side, he agreed that the new 
arrangements should remain in force, not for a given period of time, 
i.e. ten years, but merely until they should be revoked. As I'evocation 
could only be accomplished by means of a law, and therefoi’e with the 
consent of the monarch, he was left in control of the situation, and the 
decennial crisis of dualism was effectually prevented. These ari'angements 
aroused the opposition of the Extreme Left or Kossuthian party, whose 
programme consisted in the substitution of personal union for dualism. 
In order to overcome this opposition, Baron Biinfiy^, and Tisza, his 
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patron, attempted a parliamentary coup but it failed, owing 

to the secession of the most distinguished members of the majority, and 
Baron Bdnffy fell from power. Under Koloman Sz<^ll, the new Prime 
Minister, the spirit of Dedk seemed to recover its advantage in the 
Liberal party over the system of Tisza. By a new coalition the 
Liberals won the support of the National party, which had hitherto 
centred itself round Count Albert Apponyi. They gained thereby in 
numbers, moral authority, parliamentary value, and influence throughout 
the country, and, what was more important, henceforward they were able to 
avail themselves of the eloquence, patriotism, integrity, and popularity of 
Count Apponyi. The economic questions were settled by the ‘‘formula of 
Sz^”: this made temporary provisions which were to be valid until 1907. 
That year was the date not only for the expiration of the new economic 
arrangements — which, for the first time, assumed in Hungary the form 
of autonomous laws, not treaties with Austria — but also for the termina- 
tion of the commercial treaties with foreign countries. Thus, in 1907, 
Hungary was to control the economic future of the monarchy. A new 
fiscal tariff was drawn up with the consent of Austria to take effect in 1907. 

The Ministry had won the sympathy of the Opposition by its attempts 
to purify and protect parliamentary representation, as evidenced in the 
law prohibiting members from taking part in the direction of companies 
having dealings with the State, and that which transferred to the Supreme 
Court the right of invalidating elections. But hostility was again aroused 
by a projected military law. The party of independence and of 1848, 
that is to say, the Nationalist Kossuthian Opposition, is, on principle, 
antagonistic to the common institutions and especially to the common 
array, for it claims the right to a national Hungarian army. To the 
Court, the essence of dualism consists in militaiy unity. The conflict 
thus did not admit of compromise. Szell, overcome by the Opposition, 
resigned. Finally Count Khuen-H^lervdry was made President of the 
Council ; but, suspected by the Opposition and almost equally by the 
majority, and weakened by the remembrance of his former failures, he 
was obliged to retire at the end of a few months. He was succeeded by 
Count Stephen Tisza, son of Koloman Tisza, a well-informed and gifted 
man, hard-working and energetic, but obstinate and inflexible, superior 
to his father in ability, but more unfortunate. In order to make 
matters easier for him, the sovereign granted some military concessions. 
These were as follows : the existing flags and banners of the common 
army were to be exchanged in the Hungarian regiments for new ones 
which were to bear insignia denoting the sovereignty of Hungary ; the 
Hungarian regiments were to be commanded by Hungarian officers only; 
though German was to remain the common language for military 
purposes, the use of Magyar was to be extended. But Tisza had too 
many enemies ; a strict and zealous Protestant, he was exposed to the 
hostility of the Catholics ; as his father’s son, he incurred lie hatred of 
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the Kossuthian party. He also met with personal hostility; Count 
Apponyi abandoned the Liberal party as soon as Tisza was made head 
of it, and Count Julius Andr^ssy, son of the first President of the 
Hungarian Council, who had inherited his father’s ability, assumed an 
attitude of reserve and suspicion. 

Tisza wished to effect a radical parliamentary cure. In order to curb 
obstruction it was necessary to introduce closure into the Hungarian 
Parliament ; he therefore proposed to reform the rules of the Chamber, 
A President, who was devoted to him, attempted to pass this measure by 
violent means; whereupon a group of dissidents, led by Andrdssy and 
Szell, left the Liberal party ; turbulent scenes ensued in the Chamber, 
and Parliament was dissolved. By the delations of January, 1905, the 
Independent party, which was opposed to the Compromise, and still 
more to the way in which it had been administered since 1867, became 
the largest party in the Chamber; together with its allies, the Dissidents 
and the Catholics (the latter formed a ‘‘popular” party which had 
originated with the political and ecclesiastical campaign of 1894), it was 
in the majority. Five months were spent in the attempt to form a 
Ministry, chosen from among the coalition, the latter demanding im- 
portant military concessions which the King refused to grant. Then, in 
June, 1905, General Fejervdry, who for fifteen years had been Minister of 
National Defence in the Liberal Cabinets, and who possessed the entire 
confidence of the sovereign, sacrificed himself to form a Government 
which would protect the King and attempt to reconcile the Crown and 
the parliamentary majority. The latter proved unmanageable. In order 
to reduce this majority, the Government under the guidance of Kristoffy 
threw out the idea of an electoral reform, which was to introduce universal 
suffrage into Hungary. 

The aim of the Reform was the same in Hungary as in Austria. 
First, to extend the suffrage with a view to opening the door of politics 
to the working classes, who bear the heaviest share of the public burdens, 
and who care little to discuss the details of the language question or the 
subtleties of public law ; not to eliminate from public life the question 
of nationalities, for this would have been impossible, but to put it in 
competition with economic and social questions, and hence to secure 
the active, normal existence of the State. The electoral system of 
Hungary is even worse than that of Schmerling ; its extreme complexity 
— there are thirty -six electoral qualifications — gives clear evidence of the 
intention to confine the electoral franchise almost exclusively to the 
Magyars, and, amongst these, to a few privileged classes. The electoral 
arrangements give to the Magyai's a representation which may be twelve 
times as great in proportion to their numbers as that of the Houmons, 
for instance. The procedure for deciding upon electoral qualifications 
allows the Minister presiding over the offices in which the lists of voters 
are drawn up to exclude practically all tlie electors whom he disapproves 
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from the exercise of their rights. The proportion of electors to the 
population, which has been steadily decreasing for some time, has now 
sunk to 52*5 per mille. One-fourth of the electors are officials or 
employees of the State. Under these conditions, and in consequence 
of historic tradition, the political and parliamentary staff is chosen 
almost exclusively from oi^e caste, that of the lesser nobility, whose 
education is purely formal, juridical, and verbal, and who adhere to the 
old ‘‘gravaminal’’ policy of seeking out and denouncing any real or fancied 
attack on the constitutional rights of Hungary. Under the projected 
Reform, which trebles the number of electoi*s, this petty and turbulent 
element ought to yield to the force of the workers, to the productive 
element; for the labouring classes, which had hitherto been excluded 
from the electoral body, would constitute one-third of it. Without 
impairing the Magyar hegemony, the Reform ought to secure for the 
non-Mfiigyar nationalities a i-epresentation which, if not proportionate 
to their numbers, would nevertheless be considerable. It should thus 
compel the Magyar pai-ties to unite, for how could they continue their 
vain discussions about trifling points, when they found themselves con- 
fronted by the serious question of nationalities in a Parliament thus 
transformed ? Moreover, among the deputies of the minor nationalities 
(the Roumans, Slovaks, Serbs, and Germans) the Court hoped to find 
allies who would join with the Magyar moderate element in securing 
the uninterrupted working of the dualist forms of government for affairs 
common to both countries. 

It was not without hesitation that the sovereign had identified 
himself with Reform. Count Goluchowski, Minister of Foreign AfEairs, 
and Baron Gautsch, represented to him that universal suffrage would 
prove infectious ; if it were granted to Hungary, how could it be with- 
held from Austria? Would it be possible to preserve the continuity of 
the external policy of the monarchy, and, more especially, to maintain 
the alliance with Germany, which forms the mainstay of this policy, in 
the face of Delegations elected (though indirectly) by univei'sal suffrage. 
Delegations that would prove more exacting and less manageable than 
before ? It was the obstinacy of the Hungarian coalition, which rejected 
all his attempts at conciliation, that finally decided the Emperor-King. 
Even when thus threatened, the coalition remained obdurate ; in vain 
Count Andrdssy opened direct negotiations with the King in its name. 
Then the Fej^rv^ry Ministry announced the dissolution of the Chamber; 
the Parliament buildings were occupied by soldiers, and a colonel read 
the decree of dissolution from the platform. At the same time, the 
commercial treaty, which had recently been concluded between Germany 
and the monarchy, was put in operation by a royal decree, in defiance of 
the Constitution. There was no really serious movement on the part of 
the people in response to this twofold attack on constitutional law. 
Then the coalition yielded. Wekerle, the Prime Minister, identified with 
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political and ecclesiastical reforms, formed a coalition Cabinet, in which 
Francis Kossuth, son of the great Louis Kossuth, together with Count 
Apponyi, stood for the Independent party, and Count Andrdssy for the 
dissidents, who had become the Constitutional party. The compact 
made with the Crown secured, in the first place, indemnity for the 
members of the Cabinets of Tisza and Fejerv^ry, and for the officials who 
had served them ; in the second, parliamentary ratification of the com- 
mercial treaty with Germany ; in the third, the normal working of the 
government and the administration in Hungary, and the satisfactory 
conduct of aflairs common to both countries ; in the fourth, the postpone- 
ment of any change in the army until the electoral Reform should be 
put into effect. This was to be done so soon as current affairs and 
arrears had been cleared up. The Reform was to be at least as extensive 
as that designed by the Fejervdry Ministry, and based on the principle of 
universal suffrage (April, 1906). The old Liberal party decided to 
dissolve itself, and in the May elections the Kossuth party obtained an 
absolute majority in the Chamber. 

A period of transformation and rejuvenescence in the history of 
Austria and Hungary began with the almost simultaneous accession to 
power of the respective Ministries of Beck and Wekerle, The forms of 
government which, in 1867, had been instituted in Austria, Hungary, 
and in the dual system, expressed very nearly the equilibrium of politick, 
economic, social, and national forces at that date. Since that time these 
forms of government had remained pnictically unchanged whilst, on the 
other hand, the equilibrium was being shifted. This had given rise to 
parliamentary difficulties, to crises of obstruction, and to that surprising 
and ridiculous phenomenon, a monarchy which, in external affairs, tries 
to play the part of a Great Power and occasionally succeeds, whilst, so 
far as home affairs are concerned, it is unable to obtain for itself a peaceful 
existence and an assured future. Since 1906, electoral Reform has been 
accomplished in Austria and promised to Hmigary beyond recall ; the 
economic Compromise has at length been renewed, and, for the first 
time, to the equal satisfaction of both States ; external policy has been 
revived and reinvigoiated by a bold offensive in the East, which is not 
without errors or defects, but which, by forming new ties of mutual 
interest between the two States and by exposing them to common 
dangers, has strengthened the feeling of solidarity and brought them 
together. All this affords a new guarantee for the duration of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, which has sometimes appeared to be on 
the point of vanishing, and which has so often been declared essential to 
the well-being of Europe. 

In Austria, Baron Beck formed a mixed Cabinet of officials and 
members of Parliament (May, 1906). He withdrew all the schemes for 
the economic Compromise which his predecessors had put forward, thus 
asserting the complete freedom of Austria in the requisite negotiations. 
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He then gave his undivided attention to the electoral Reform, which had 
matured under the Governments of Gautsch and Hohenlohe and was 
now ready to be put into execution. It only required a few modifications. 
The Chamber of Peers deemed it revolutionary, and, in order to obtain 
their support, the Government was obliged to fix, by law, a maximum and 
minimum for tlie number of Life Peers, that is to say, to furnish a 
guarantee against the wholesale creation of Peers. The new electoral Law 
of January 526, 1907, granted the right to vote to all Austrians above 
years of age, who had not forfeited their rights, and who had resided in a 
commune within the constituency for a year. It suppressed the Curim, 
Henceforward, each parliamentary district was to have its own deputy. 
These constituencies, which were divided into two classes (urban and 
niral respectively) and which were, so far as possible, of homogeneous 
nationality, differed considerably in extent and population ; their 
boundaries were determined by law, once for all. By means of this 
inequality, and of the unchangeable nature of the law, it was found 
possible to safeguard, within the requisite proportions, the pri\ilGges of 
certain nationalities, whose hostility might have imperilled Reform. 
Hence, it did not establish absolute equality and perfect justice. The 
Germans, who formed 85*8 per cent, of the population, were allowed to 
retain 45 per cent, of the seats ; whereas the Cechs, for a population of 
23*2 per cent., had only 20*6 per cent., and the Ruthenes ()-2 per cent, 
for a population of 13*2 per cent. The aggrieved nationalities protested; 
not one, despite the justice of its complaints, wished to impede tlie 
success of a Reform which was, in the main, beneficial to all of them, 
but they reserved for themselves the right of removing this remaining 
injustice in the future. 

The Reform was justified by the elections of 1907, which completely 
upset the proportions of the different parties. The Parliament elected 
by universal suffrage was quite unlike the old l^arliament of Cicriac, In 
the new Chamber, which has 516 members, the two strongest parties were 
no longer the nationalist but the economic parties, namely, the Christian 
Socialists, who had 96 seats, and the Social Democrats, who had 87 ; 
on the other hand, the Pangermans had fallen from 15 to 3. Among 
the different German parties, the votes were distributed as follows; 
720,000 Christian Socialists ; 514,000 Socialists ; 146,000 Agrarians (this 
is a mixed party, economic and nationalist, but less irreconcilable than 
the old nationalist parties) ; 146,000 Populists (the nationalist party of 
the lower middle classes); 116,000 Liberals (upper middle claSvS and in- 
tellectuals) ; 71,000 National Radicals ; 20,000 Pangermans. Similarly, 
among the 6echs, mixed parties, such as Catholics and Agrarians, had 
gained considerably at the expense of the purely nationalist parties, and 
the Social Democrats had obtained two-fifths of the whole votes. It was, 
in fact, the dawn of a new Austria — an Austz*ia which was stronger than 
the old one, and quite determined to live. 
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The history of the Parliament in 1907 and 1908 furnishes additional 
proof of the efficacy of this reform. '^There are still fierce national 
struggles^ possibly more violent than heretofore, but they are no longer 
able to impede the action of Parliament. Obstruction has become the 
weapon of the weakest sections, and in their hands it has lost its force. 
In decisive moments, the great parties, more especially the economic 
parties {i.e. the Socialists, Christian Socialists, and Agrarians), have shown 
clearly and vigorously that they do not intend to allow the people’s Par- 
liament to be paralysed. Thus the sovereign has been justified in his 
faith in universal suffrage; he has been rewarded for his energetic and 
unfaltering support of it. But all the difficulties are not yet surmoimted ; 
far from it. TTie national struggle is raging in Bohemia today with 
unparalleled violence ; it has led to the fall of Baron Beck, and it has 
placed Baron Bienerth, his successor (1907), in a position which presents 
difficulties seemingly inextricable. But the electoi^ reform has indicated 
the path which leads to solutions ; an understanding between the peoples, 
becoming more and more conscious of their own strength and of that of 
their opponents. Advance in democracy has naturally involved advance 
in national autonomy which, by entrusting to each nationality a national 
administration and the care of its own exclusively national interests, will 
eliminate the chief causes of strife and promote agreement concerning 
the important political and economic interests common to all. In the 
rescript which summoned Baron Bienerth to the Ministry, the Emperor 
proclaimed his faith in parliamentary government, thus showing that he 
comprehends the needs and interests of his subjects more clearly than 
many of those subjects themselves, and that he is determined to continue 
in the way opened out by the electoral Reform. 

In Hungary, constitutional procedure, which had been interrupted by 
the Fejervdry Ministry, was reestablished under the regime of the coalition. 
The officials who had served under his unconstitutional system, and who 
had been less protected, or at any rate, less openly protected by the King, 
than their superiors, were dismissed from office. The Magyar national 
feeling was appeased by a new educational law, the work of Count 
Apponyi, calculated to ensure the rapid development of the Magyar 
tongue, and by a more pronounced encouragement of trade than hereto- 
fore, which, in accordance with the programme of its promoter, Francis 
Kossuth, would seem to prepare the way for the fiscal separation of the 
two States, and the economic independence of Hungary. But Hungaiy 
has been perturbed by the secession of the Croats, whose cooperation 
had materially contributed to the P 3 rrrhic victory of the coalition in the 
recent struggle with the King. The Croats declared that, in spite of the 
promises which had been m^e to them, they had not been adequately 
rewarded, and that they were no better treat^ than before. There was 
rioting at Agram and the Constitution was suspended by the Banus. 
The Hungarian Government, despite its air of indifference, perceives the 
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danger of this situation and desires to come to an agreement ; but the 
difficulty is enhanced by the unreasonable attitude of the extreme parties 
on both sides. Electoral Reform has been the cause of no less em- 
barrassment. Count Andrdssy, whose task it was to establish universal 
suffrage without weakening the national Magyar character of the 
Hungarian State — which he did not wish to do, even had the majority 
permitted it — gradually worked out a scheme of compromise, by which 
plural voting and the skilled delimitation of constituencies were to keep 
the nationalities in check under a system of universal suffrage. With a 
view to the changes in the political situation which Reform will necessi- 
tate, the present coalition is tending towards a real amalgamation. Tlie 
Constitutional party and the Kossuth Independents have drawn togeiher 
during the last three years, the latter having made most of the advances. 
The King will certainly not give up universal suffrage. It remains to be 
seen whether the Magyar parties will unite on a common-sense programme 
for practical moderate action, such as the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country, reconciliation with Croatia and the nationalities 
without loss of the requisite unity of the Hungarian State, some form of 
union with Austria, whereby, under a system which would more clearly 
define the independence and sovereignty of both States, their political 
and economic solidarity would be more firmly seenred. 

The economic Compromise concluded under the administration of 
Beck and Wekerle already bears the stamp of a new adjustment of 
political bearings. Since 1867, the formula of the Compromises had 
always been the same, namely, Hungary, in return for the “nationar" 
sacrifice imposed on her by the community of diplomacy, and more 
especially, of the army, demanded economic concessions which the 
Austrian Ministers, under pressure on the part of the Couii:, invariably 
ended by granting. Baron Beck reversed the formula, for he sold political 
advantages to the Hungarians, in return for economic advantages for 
Austria. For the first time in these negotiations, the Austrian Cabinet 
allowed itself to be swayed, not by the dynastic interests connected with 
the common diplomatic and military organisation, but by interests 
purely Austrian, namely, the requirements of the finances, of trade, and of 
the Austrian people. In fact, the task of the Beck Cabinet was facilitated 
by the general economic situation and the reaction on Hungary of the 
European financial crisis ; it was not a suitable moment for Hungaiy to 
quarrel with Austria, her best customer and chief creditor. The agree- 
ment, after a keen conflict of interests, settled the bulk of the economic 
questions still pending between the two States, with the exception of that 
of the Bank, which, by mutual consent, was reserved for subsequent nego- 
tiations. Hungaiy was gratified by the form of an international ti'eaty, 
instead of that of a union, and by a guarantee that, in future commercial 
agreements with foreign countries her independence and sovereignty 
should he more clearly emphasised, and, lastly, that the Austrian market 
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should be opened without restriction to her loans. Austria gained the 
declaration and confirmation of the principle of commercial freedom 
between the two countries, and of equality of their respective subjects 
before the fiscal laws ; the institution of arbitration to settle any diffi- 
culties which might arise in connexion with the economic Compromise 
(this last she had demanded in vain for forty years) ; the recovery of her 
liberty in the matter of railway tariffs which, for the last ten years, had 
been curtailed to the advantage of Hungary; finally, a favourable settle- 
ment of the proportional contribution towards the common expenditure, 
which, henceforward, was to be at the rate of 36*4 for Hungary and 63*6 
for Austria. Hence, on this occasion, neither country profited at the 
expense of the other, the Compromise being in conformity with the 
interests of both countries, as conceived by them. This Compromise did 
not, like those which had preceded it, give rise to bitterness and malice. 
It was adopted in both States before the end of 1907. On January 1, 
1908, the constitutional interregnum that had lasted ten years came to 
an end. 

The pessimists called this Compromise the Compromise of Separa- 
tion,’’ and foretold that, on its expiration in 1917, the last traces of 
the economic union between the two States would disappear. But it 
rather seems as though the new Compromise had strengthened the ties 
between them, in that it subordinated form to matter, promoted free and 
equeJ discussion between the two contracting parties, and proved to the 
Hungarians that dualism is not detrimenbil to Hungarian sovereignty, 
and to the Austrians that it does not necessarily involve sacrifice and 
humiliation on their part. 

Since 1866, the monarchy has become an Eastern Power and is now 
that alone ; its external policy being wholly concentrated on the 
Balkans. The occupation of Bosnia and tlie Herzegovina in 1878 had been 
the first step in this direction. Since tlien, the necessity of consolidating 
this conquest, and the shock resulting from intenial trouble, had impeded 
the Austro-Hungarian advance. The external policy of the monarchy, 
which was characterised by caution under Count Kdlnoky, and by 
timidity under Count Goluchowski, faithfully followed the lead of 
Germany. In the autumn of 1906, Count Goluchowski was sacrificed to 
the ill-feeling of the Hungarians, who blamed him for having postponed 
the conclusion of the constitutional struggle. He was succeeded by Baron 
Aehrenthal, formerly ambassador in St Petersburg, who was expected to 
be the promoter of an Austro-Russian agreement of a still more intimate 
nature than that contained in the programme of Miirzsteg. But he 
prided himself on his modern, practical, and economic policy ; in order to 
assist the development of Austru-Hungiirian trade in Macedonia, he 
started the scheme of tlie Novibazar railway, which was to connect the 
Bosnian system with the Turkish line towards Salonic^. Russia, to salve 
her wounded feelings, made overtures to England, but, at that moment, 
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the Young Turks took a hand, and the whole of the Balkan card-table 
was overthrown. Austria-Hungary had good cause to fear that the 
regenerate Turks would take it into their heads to demand that her 
occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina should come to an end, and, naturally, 
she would never have consented to this. In October, 1908, in order to 
settle the matter, the Emperor-King proclaimed that the law of succession 
established by the Pragmatic Sanction of 1722-3 was to be extended 
to those two provinces, in other words, that they were annexed by 
the monarchy. The complications which ensued have not yet been 
completely solved. Nevertheless, the annexation is irrevocable. Austria 
and Hungary are at one in their desire to maintain it. 

On December 2, 1908, Francis Joseph I celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of his accession to the throne. On the occasion of his Jubilee 
(December, 1898), Europe had viewed with fear and distrust the future 
of the monarchy, which seemed inevitably doomed to dissolution at the 
death of Francis Joseph. But ten years have elapsed since then, and 
the prognostications are wholly different. The acute crisis has been 
dispelled solely by the internal forces of the monarchy. The external 
dangers, that is to say, Pangermanism and Panslavism, appear much less 
serious today than at that time. Pangermanism has been swept aside 
by universal suffrage, and the Panslavonic feeling is growing weaker; 
moreover, it suffers from the reaction due to the enfeeblement of Russia 
and the Balkan evolution. There is still a violent struggle between the 
nationalities, but the inevitable solution is in sight. The union between 
Austria and Hungary has, in reality, been strengthened by the new Com- 
promise and the new Eastern policy. It seems as though all the Austrian, 
Hungarian, and Austro-Hungarian questions could be settled from within. 
It is in this that the progress consists ; herein lies the great security for 
the future. 

It would be equally unjust to attribute to Francis Joseph alone all 
the honours of this far-reaching and peaceful transformation, and to 
deny that he had any part in it. His wisdom, self-control, moderation, 
tact, and freedom from prejudice, have done much to help it on its way. 
Much will depend upon his successor. But fifty years of national and 
constitutional life have endowed the peoples of the monarchy with the 
strength to enforce their wishes side by side with those of their sovereign, 
and, if necessary, in opposition to him. They are of age, and can control 
their own destinies if they wish to do so, provided only that they agree 
amongst themselves. They have come to realise the common interest 
which keeps them united in the monarchy and in time they will become 
conscious of the strength by means of which they can govern it in accordance 
with their own interests. The monarchy no longer rests on the power of 
the dynastic tie alone, but also on their conscious desire for union. 
Herein lies its great internal change; herein lies its mighty new strength; 
this is the great, the enormous result of the reign of Francis Joseph. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

UNITED ITALY. 

When the last French soldier had sailed from Civita Vecchia emd the 
papal mercenaries laid down their arms at the breach of Porta Pia, the 
task of national union, to which three and a half centuries earlier 
Machiavelli had urged the princes of Italy, was at length accomplished. 
Therewith a new epoch opens in the history of the peninsula ; the 
stirring days are past and the problems that absorb Italian statesmen 
will be henceforth predominantly domestic. During the six years 
subsequent to the opening of the first Italian Parliament at Rome 
(November 27, 1871) the great historic party of the Right, whose 
enlightened conservatism had presided over the fortunes of the young 
monarchy, was in rapid disintegration. A great cause had evoked great 
leadei's, but, the goal once i-eached, the tension slackened. No statesman 
of first-rate ability was brought to the front, and men of second rank 
were confronted with racial, political, ecclesiastical, and social problems 
which would have taxed the genius of a Cavour in the plenitude of his 
powers. The Right attempted to deal, and not unsuccessfully, with the 
perilous situation caused by tlie intrusion of the secular power into the 
ecclesiastical capital; they wrestled with the tinancied chaos and reduced it 
to some degree of order ; they maintained a cautious foreign policy ; they 
laid the basis of a new military organisation and set about tlie creation 
of a navy. But they had grown timid ; they were absorbed in political 
and financial expedients, while fiscal oppression and widespread poverty 
were engendering discontent and a new and passionate ideal of social 
regeneration was permeating the democracy of Italy. Internal dissension 
parted the Lonza-Sella and the Minghetti sections, and was only kept in 
check by fears of a Radical administration under Rattazzi. Eagerly 
watching to grip and throw the leaders of the Right stood the men of 
the Left, compact, united, big with promises, impatient of a sterile 
Republicanism. Their leaders had supported Sella in restraining Victor 
Emmanuel from his chivalrous but mad impulse to involve the nation in 
the dibdcle at Sedan, and had spurred the recalcitrant and hesitating 
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Right to the final consummation of Italian hopes at Rome. Rattazzi's 
death in the summer of 1873 paved the way for a Minghetti Cabinet, and 
the general elections of the autumn of 1874 gave the new premier a 
substantial majority. Rut the Left, despite unscrupulous official pressure 
and corruption, had strengthened their position; and among their deputies 
sat Saffi, leader of the popular party, who with Signor Fortis and 
other Romagnuol democrats had been arbitrarily arrested at Villa Ruffi 
during the elections. 

Among the most odious of the taxes imposed (1869) to fill the maw 
of the ravenous exchequer was the grist tax, known all over Italy as the 
“ tax on hunger ; and the extension of the tobacco monopoly to Sicily 
in 1874 had aroused fierce opposition. In 1876 a big scheme of railway 
redemption and state management, introduced at a time when a thousand 
million lire of forced currency were in circulation and Italian paper 
stood at 10 per cent, discount, gave the I. eft their chance. There wei’e 
ominous signs, too, of insubordination among the Tuscan deputies of the 
Right, who were disappointed at their exclusion from office and irritated 
by Minghetti’s unsympathetic attitude towards the desperate financial 
situation at Florence, caused by the saciiffces slie had nuuie when, a 
sleepy provincial town, she was summoned to become the capital of Italy. 
Minghetti, unconscious of the gathering storm, having triumphantly 
announced, on the opening of the spring session, that the finances had 
found their long-desired equilibrium, and having traced the lines of his 
railway policy, was met by a hostile vote. A motion was carried 
(March 18, 1876) condemning the oppressive incidence of the grist tax. 
The long reign of the Right was at an end, and on March ^ the first 
Ministry of the Left sat in the Parliament at Rome. The new premier, 
Depretis, had been one of the earliest disciples of Mazzini, but long since 
had made his peace with the monarchy and had served as pro-dictator 
of Sicily. In addition to the Presidency of the Council he took the 
Department of Finance ; Baron Nicotera, the famous Calabrian patriot, 
who had organised the party victory, held the portfolio of the Interior, 
and Zanardelli, a clever Radical jurist, that of Public Works. An early 
opportunity was taken to dissolve the Chamber and work the elections 
in accordance with approved Italian practice. Nicotera drove the electoral 
machine at tremendous pressure ; the prefects were lashed by disciplinary 
measures, threats, and promise.s, to feverish activity on behalf of the 
government candidates ; and, aided by the widespread desire for change 
and disgust at the long dominion of the Consorterie^ a crushing defeat 
was inflicted on the Right, who returned to the new Chamber (November, 
1876) a disorganised rump. 

The Depretis Ministry assumed power with a heavy load of promises. 
The forced currency was to be redeemed, the hated grist tax abolished, 
and a more equitable distribution of public burdens was to relieve the 
poorer taxpayer. The resources of the country would be developed. 
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trade fostered by an extensive scheme of railway construction, existing 
treaties of commerce revised in a free trade direction. They promised to 
introduce a comprehensive measure of electoral reform, to maintain the 
right of public meeting and the freedom of the Press, to organise free and 
compulsory secular education, to observe rigidly the Law of Guarantees, 
and to meet any encroachment of the ecclesiastical power by an un- 
flinching assertion of the paramount authority of the civil Government. 
Victor Emmanuel, despite the scared countenances of his late advisers 
and their croakings of imminent revolution and chaos, accepted the new 
situation with absolute sincerity ; and, bluff*, honest soldier as he was, 
inserted with his own hand a clause in the Speech from the Throne 
expressing his full and frank confidence in the Ministers he had called to 
office. Signor Crispi, the most outstanding figure of the Left, was 
elected President of the Chamber, and all fair auguries seemed to attend 
the birth of the new Ministry. 

But it is one thing for advanced politicians to combine in opposition : 
another to work harmoniously in a wide progi'amme of progressive 
legislation. The new Ministers were tried administrators, but three only 
had experience of office ; they had no Foreign Minister equal to Visconti- 
Venosta, no financier of Sella’s capacity : some, of forceful individuality, 
were moved by personal ambition. There was little cohesion and less 
willingness to siicrifice private aims to the common weal. Moreover, 
they lacked originality : their opponents’ Railway Bill was adopted with 
the addition of a clause empowering the State to lease the railways to 
private companies. The tardy abolition of the gi'ist tax (1884) made no 
sensible diminution in the pric^e of bread ; and an increase of the duties 
on corn from 2,?. Qd. to 5s, Sd. a quarter in April, 1887, followed by a 
further increase in February, 1888, to 8^. 9d., made the abolition a mere 
mockery of the poor. Reform was sacrificed to clamorous interests, and 
the petty crafts of parliamentary legerdemain became paramount. With 
all their faults, the Right had been a political party : the Left initiated 
the system of government by factions and sectional interests. For a 
whole decade, with two short interruptions, the premiership was held by 
Depretis, a man in whom Cavour, thirty years before, had discerned, 
beneath an austere and resolute exterior, a petty mind and infirm will. 
Personally clean-handed and averse from ostentation, the new premier 
had a profound insight into the darker places of the human soul and 
was skilled in playing on the baser motives that sway the actions of men. 
Cynical, cold, devoid of enthusiasm, he relied for his ascendancy on his 
consummate tactics, his adroitness in parliamentary fence. In his hands, 
Italian politics degenerated into a welter of corruption unparalleled in 
the history of the monarchy. Ill-assorted cojiniMi of hostile party 
leaders had already been known in Italian politics : to Depretis belongs 
the inglorious distinction of having elaborated the shameless promiscuity 
of alliances known as tra^himisnWy which has ever since fouled the 
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rtream$ of parliamentary life in Italy. With Minghetti’s aid and under 
the pretence of uniting moderate men from all parties against the 

insolence of the piazza and the extra-legal agitation of the Extreme 
Left, Ministers were chosen from those heads of factions and interests 
who commanded most votes in the Chamber ; it was a system negative 
of all political rectitude and destructive of healthy party distinctions. 

An act was passed (July 15, 1877) making elementary education 
compulsory for children between the ages of six and nine, but no adequate 
machinery for enforcing attendance was provided, and the burden of 
expenditure was laid on the communes ; a Bill, introduced during the 
domination of the Right to regulate the emjiloyment of women and 
children, was carried in 1886 so far as regarded child lalx)ur alone ; a 
c'onsiderable, though somewhat timid and complicated, I^lectoml Reform 
Bill was carried in 1881, which extended the franchise from 621,896 
voters (1879) to 2,017,829 (1882); some energy was shown in suppressing 
brigandage in the south. But the closing years of the Depretis 
Ministry were years of inertia, of a petty hand-to-mouth policy, of grave 
financial miscalculation, and of a light-hearted embarcation on a disastrous 
career of African adventure. The annual effective expenditure (excluding 
railways) which during the last six years of the Right (1871~6) had 
averaged «j^43,460,850 rose under the first six years of the Left to 
«e48,284,580. 

On January 9, 1878. the whole Italian nation was plunged into pro- 
found grief by the death of its first King, whose imperturbable courage 
and faith, sterling honesty, and burly good sense, had been essential 
factors in its emancipation. Many have been the pompous titles added 
by fear or flattery to the names of princes; to Victor Emmanuel belongs 
the unique distinction of having been known to his people as the King 
who was an honest man (II re galantuomo). Twenty -nine days later the 
last Pope-King passed away. One of the latest acts of Pius IX had 
been to send Monsignor Marinelli, his own father confessor, to the dying 
Victor Emmanuel with his blessing and with the Blessed Sacrament which 
was administered by the l oyal almoner, Canon Anzino. The now King, 
Humbert I, took the oath to the Constitution on January 29, 1878, and 
was acclaimed with confidence and loyalty : on February 20 one of the 
shortest conclaves in the history of the Papacy and one of the least 
distracted by external pressure, elevated to St Peter’s chair, Cardinal 
Pecci, known as Leo XIII. 

On June 2, 1882, a heavier sorrow even than that evoked by the 
death of Victor Emmanuel fell upon the people of Italy: Garibaldi, their 
darling hero, last survivor and best loved of the four great creatora of 
Italian Unity, closed the glorious drama of his life at Caprera where, his 
patriotic warfare done, the scarred warrior had laid aside his sword and 
turned to his plough. Victor Emmanuel’s death had left him inconsolable : 
the disclosure of the incompetence and folly that led to the betrayal of 
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Italic hopes at Tunis had touched the old soldier to the quick. He 
suffered himself to be drawn into a popular demonstration of protest at 
Palermo and never recovered from the fatigue and excitement of the 
journey. 

The advent to power in August, 1887, of Crispi, the old revolutionist 
and member of the Expedition of the Thousand, was viewed with small 
favour by the Court Although the new premier had given the watch- 
word that rallied the bulk of the Republicans to the monarchy ; although 
he had sacrificed his dearest principles and friendships to the common 
good of the Unitary movement — the House of Savoy never forgot or 
forgave his opposition to the Napoleonic alliance, which he consistently 
distrusted, and believed (not without justification as the sequel proved) 
to be pregnant with humiliation to Italy. The country at large, 
however, was won by his undoubted force of character and by his imper- 
turbable faith in the future of his country. After the last six slumbrous 
years of Depretis’ rule, a premier who could govern with vigour and act 
wuth promptitude made a powerful appeal to the pai*ty of order. 
Everyone in the government departments, from highest official to 
humblest doorkeeper, felt the grip of a strong hand on the reins when 
Crispi was in the saddle ; and, had but sagacity and insight informed his 
will, he might have worn do>vn opposition. But he was proud, impatient 
of criticism, self-centred, difficult of access. Nursed in conspiracies, his 
hot southern imagination saw plots and dangers everywhere; his im- 
pulsive temperament led him into the strangest inconsistencies. Now, he 
threatened to occupy the Vatican with Italian troops: now he opened 
negotiations for an understanding with the Papacy. He would free the 
workman from the slavery of capital : then he would pui-sue Radicals and 
Socialists with implacable hostility and appeal to all parties of oi*der to 
unite against the menace of subversive propaganda. In addition to the 
Presidency of the Council, Crispi bore the burden of the Foreign Office 
and of the Interior, and, in spite of his enormous capacity for work, these 
responsibilities induced 6in irritability of temper that gave his enemies easy 
prize. But it w’as not until 1891 when, confident in his quasi -dictator- 
ship, he dared to lay a reforming hand on the bureaucracy and grew 
restive under the tutelage of the Right, that he fell into the trap prepared 
for him by a combination of party groups (January 31). A coalition of 
the Right and Left Centres under the Sicilian patriot, Marchese di 
Rudinl, and Baron Nicotera, succeeded in forming a Cabinet among 
whom were tried and incorruptible administrators such as Luzzatti, 
Luigi Ferraris, and Professor Villari. The new Ministry met the 
Chamber with an admirable programme of retrenchment, but it lacked 
cohesion and vigour and was unskilled in, or contemptuous of, the 
art of lobbying. Its indecision in face of riots at Rome irritated 
the extremes of Right and Left alike; and a proposal to I'educe the 
number of Army Corps roused the opposition of the Court and 
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military party ; in May, 1892, the Left under Signor Giolitti returned 
to power. 

The new premier, who had climbed at a comparatively early age 
from a modest position in a government office to political eminence, was 
a man of amazing intellectual suppleness and versatility; of indefatigable 
industry; a precise and lucid rather than an elo(juent speaker; an 
adroit organiser and accomplished master of the art of electoral corrup- 
tion. Giolitti was the first to attempt the creation of a Liberal and 
monarchical party that should include all progressive politicians who 
were willing to break definitely from the anti-dynastic Extreme Left; 
but he was indifferent as to means and careless of principles, if only he 
could maintain his footing on the slippery heights of power. Ill-hap 
pursued his first Ministry, some of whose members were conspicuous 
neither for capacity nor integrity. A crushing exposure of grave irregu- 
larities in the relations between eminent politicians and Tanlongo, 
Director of the Banca Romana, wa.s met by Giolitti with denials of 
complicity But the shameful indictment was too well authenticated, 
public disgust too profound ; and, though Tanlongo and his accomplices 
were acquitted by juries, it was only as a protest against the immunity 
of more highly placed culprits. Meanwhile, the Ministry, besmirched 
and discredited, were too demoralised to grapple with the growing 
imrest in the peninsula and the more serious agrarian insurrections in 
Sicily. A wave of national revulsion swept them from power ; and an 
almost universal cry for Crispi, as the one strong man able to deal with 
the situation, again lifted the veteran leader of the Loft into the saddle 
(December 14, 1893). Crispins iron hand was soon felt. Martial law 
was proclaimed; the Labourers'* Unions in Sicily were dissolved; 271 
popular associations were suppressed — 55 in Milan alone. The premier, 
whose perfervid imagination, worked upon by police spies, saw a vast 
conspiracy aiming at a Federal Republic and plots to sell Sicily to 
France or Austria, had recourse to a brutal policy of repression that 
recalled Bourbon and Austrian days. Savage and indiscriminating 
sentences by military commissions, arbitrary arrests of men suspected of 
holding advanced opinions, revolted the popular conscience and prepared 
a soil wherein the seeds of socialism rapidly germinated. On December 4, 
1894, an impotent report of the Parliamentary Commission on the 
bank scandals deplored the ^‘indelicate relations**" between responsible 
politicians and the banks of issue; and, a week later, Giolitti, flourishing 
a bundle of papers, declared in the Chamber that he held in his hand 
Crispi‘*s moral ruin. A committee of five appointed to examine the papers 
reported next day that the premier and other prominent politicians had 
received considerable sums from the Banca Romana for the purpose of 
electoral and press corruption. Crispi, by a daring stroke, prorogued the 
Chamber and quashed sdl discussion (December 12, 1894). Giolitti, it 
was found, had used a private correspondence between husband and wife 
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to help to drag the premier down ; and, although party warfare in Italy 
is not over-chivalrous in its methods, this action was felt to be a 
blow beneath the belt. Shamed by the general disgust, he left the 
country for a time. Crispi, having ridden the storm and won the 
acquiescence of the mon^irchy, now headed for a thinly disguised dic- 
tatorship. During the process of revising the electoral register in 
accordance with a law passed July 11, 1894, voters suspected of hostility 
to the Ministry were struck off’ the rolls and in all a purge of 813,320 
electors was made out of nearly 3,000,000. Crispi then dissolved the 
Chamber and, by a vigorous application of the government screw, obtained 
an overwhelming and more subservient majority. Tlie elections were a 
mere parody of representative government; and it has been estimated 
that the 336 official candidates were returned by about 600,000 electors 
out of a population of 31,000,000. Even this could not prevent a small 
but resolute band of Socialist deputies and some of Crispins bitterest 
enemies from appearing on the benches of the Extreme Left ; and, led 
by the fiery Cavallotti, the campaign against the premier was resumed 
with unabated rancour. Crispins position however was too secure to be 
shaken : he was even spoken of as Minister for life. But Africa, the 
grave of reputations, ruined him. Lured by grandiose visions of a va.st 
Italian empire in Erytlirea, his forward colonial policy met its Sedan at 
Adowah ; and, in March, 1896, he was hurled from power amid the 
execrations of the people. King and army demanded an avenging cam- 
paign to wipe out the shame of defeat ; but lack of money no less than 
the temper of the nation forbade, and a peace Ministry was formed. A 
period of rapid ministerial changes ensued and between March 10, 1896, 
and June 26, 1898, four C abinets were made and unmade. 

The opening months of 1898 were marked by ominous indications of 
a social upheaval. The people were losing faith in their rulei's and, 
amid the widespread disorder, the teachings of the extreme democrats 
fell on willing ears. At the celebration of Cavallotti's funeml (Marcli, 
1898) the authorities with alarm beheld the bannered hosts of socialist 
and revolutionary clubs march through the streets of Milan and Rome — 
a veritable review of the forces of democracy. Those alone who have 
liad personal experience of Italy in the nineties can appreciate the utter 
misery and dejection of her people in those distressful times. Wheaten 
bread, owing to bad harvests and the high tariff (in December, 1894, the 
import duty on corn had Ixyen raised to IS^*. the quarter), was a luxury 
of which the more fortunate contadmi on feast days bought precious 
morsels weighed out with niggard hand. Gaunt, half-starved labourers, 
mattock in hand, gathered on the pia/.zas and shouted for ‘‘ bread and 
work.*"’ Early in 1898, in the Mantovano, in the Marches, and in the 
Napoletano, the smouldering discontent blazed out into open riots ; the 
Puglie were in revolt; and, while King and Senators were uttering pleasant 
platitudes in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Constitution, 
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Sardinian peasants were dying of hunger. The half-suppressed troubles 
in the centre and south were soon answered by grave disorders in 
Tuscany and the north ; for a whole day Florence was in the hands of a 
mob, and the troops, after standing idly by, were tardily and without 
necessity ordered to fire on the people. Similar scenes were witnessed in 
Pavia, where the popular young Muzio Mussi of Milan was killed while 
attempting to prevent bloodshed. The indignation at Milan was pro- 
found, and some workmen who struck work in protest on the morning of 
May 7 were harried by the police ; troops were called out and bleeding 
victims mutely called for vengeance. Sporadic risings occurred in 
various quarters of the city, and a rabble of hooligans, factory girls, and 
excited workmen paraded the streets, breaking shop windows and per- 
petrating some acts of petty larceny. As yet no serious development 
had taken place, and prompt, vigorous, and concerted action would have 
restored order. But, owing to the imbecility of the authorities, sufficient 
force was displayed to provoke, not to overawe, and they allowed the 
riot to make head. Discontented and unemployed labourers from the 
suburbs poured in ; parts of the city lay for a time at the mercy of the 
disaffected of all classes, and three barricades of tramcars were erected. 
Meanwhile, martial law had been proclaimed and General Bava-Beccaris 
appointed dictator ; reinforcements were hurried up, and soon the Piazza 
del Duomo was a mass of soldiers and artillery. Old men rubbed their 
eyes — the days of Radetzky and the Austrians seemed to have come 
back again. A remorseless and indiscriminate repression followed, which 
rapidly degenerated to a vicious man-hunt in the streets. No attempt 
at a stand was made, for the rioters were unarmed and unorganised. 
Some labourers going to work were shot down ; even women and boys 
met a like fate. The figures may tell their own tale. The number of 
civilians killed — men, women, and children — wiis officially returned (and 
certainly below the mark) at 8S; the wounded were counted by hundreds: 
one soldier only was killed, by a tile thrown from a roof; 23 were 
wounded, mostly by stones. 

After the rifles and cannon had finished, there came the turn of 
the prisons. A raid was made on everyone suspected of advanced 
opinions: deputies, editors of Socialist, Radical, and Catholic papers, 
were dragged from their homes and ostentatiously led handcuffed through 
the streets; sentences of imprisonment varying from 8 to 12 years 
were inflicted. The procedure at the military Courts was a mere travesty 
of justice. No evidence of organised sedition or insurrection was forth- 
coming; any ailicle expressive of advanced opinion, any phrase of 
“subtle irony,’’ was held to be a constructive incitement to violence. 
Rich and cultured Milan, the moral and intellectual capital of Italy, 
beheld the jack-boot and sabre enthroned in her midst, and an indelible 
impression was left in her memory of a savage, military tyranny. 

When the grave news of the three days at Milan reached Rome, 
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losing none of its sinister aspect by filtering through the minds of scared 
officials, the more timid saw looming before society the dread spectre of 
the red republic. Thirty provinces were placed under military rule; 
Courts-martial with feverish zeal inflicted centuries of imprisonment on 
a multitude of suspects ; a general suppression of popular organisations 
— Socialist, Republican, Catholic — followed ; even village banks and 
cooperative societies were raided and dissolved. After a ministerial crisis, 
General Pelloux succeeded in forming a coalition Cabinet from the 
monarchical parties, and in his opening speech to the Chamber dwelt on 
his past record as a Liberal and promised substantial reforms. But no 
less than four service members (two generals and two admirals) held 
portfolios, and soon the habits of the quarter-deck and of the parade 
ground led his Ministry to a series of harsh and coercive measures which 
alienated the Left. By July, however, the situation had become so far 
normal that the militaxy tribunals were abolished ; and the com duties 
(which had been reduced to 8 ^. 9d. per quarter on January 25 and 
wholly abolished on May 6 ) were on July 1 reimposed at reduced 
to 8 . 9 . 9d. on tlie 4th, and on August 16 again raised to 13^. The 
popular parties regained activity and a petition signed by 360,000 
persons demanded a general amnesty from the monstrous sentences 
inflicted by the military Courts. In the local elections of the north and 
centre the popular candidates swept the board, and the year closed with 
a partial amnesty which restored to liberty, but not to full civil rights, 
2700 political prisoners. 

The year 1899 dawned under fairer auspices. A period had been put 
to the disastrous tariff war with France and a new treaty of commerce 
atoned for many of the Government s mistakes. But the calm was a 
delusive one; on June 1 a Bill was pushed forward by the Government 
incorporating certain political ordinances {provvedinwnti poHtwi\ which 
empowered the Prefects or tlie police to proclaim public meetings and 
conferred arbitrary powers on the Government for tlie suppression of 
any association regarded as subversive of social order or of the Constitu- 
tion. The Extreme Left, led by Signor Pantano, declared that the 
Bill involved a breach of the Statuto^ and decided to obstruct its further 
progress. After a fortnight’s heated debate and a futile attempt by the 
Conservative leader, Baron Sonnino, to pass guillotine resolutions, the 
measure had made no progress; and on June 22 , having obtained a 
provisional vote for six months’ supplies, Pelloux piwogued the Chamber 
until the 28th. On the 23rd he promulgated the ordinances by royal 
decree {decreto kgge). When the sittings were resumed, the majority 
gave the premier a Bill of indemnity, and on the 30th, after a scene of 
unparalleled violence in which the voting urns were overtlirown, the 
session was abruptly closed. In December, a general amnesty wiis granted, 
but with reservations which largely neutralised its effects as an act of 
grace. 
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On February 1900, an unexpected check heaped confusion on the 
Government. Tlie Court of Cassation at Rome, with admirable inde- 
pendence, declared that the dea'eto legge of June 23 had no legal validity, 
and once again the undignified conflict was resumed on Pelloux’ attempt 
to legalise its provisions. To checkmate obstruction, revised standing 
orders were prepared, which, it was intended, should be provisionally 
enforced without debate. This flagrant overriding of parliamentary 
privileges only intensified obstruction and embittered the conflict. 
Pantano spoke through a whole sitting, and on April 3 he and Zanar- 
delli, together with their followers of the Constitutional and Extreme 
Lefts, walked out of the House in protest, and the revised ordei's were 
adopted by the remaining deputies. Pelloux prorogued the Chamber, 
and on April 5 withdrew the ^n'cto legge. 

The disorderly scenes were renewed with even greater acridity on the 
resumption of the sittings on May 15. The Extreme Left met all 
attempts to apply the new orders with indomitable obstruction ; the 
sitting closed in violence and confusion, amid the defiant strains of 
Garibaldi’s hymn. Pelloux, with his enormous and subservient majority 
reduced to impotence, dissolved the Chamber, and, confident of victory, 
appealed to the country to decide between himself and the obstruc- 
tionists. The elections fixed for June 3 found the popular parties 
prepared, and an alliance of Radicals, Republicans, and Socialists, fought 
with unity and enthusiasm. The Government obtained its majority by 
the usual electoral methods ; but, while the official candidates were returned 
by narrow margins, those of the Union of popular parties were elected 
by triumphant majorities. In the progressive north the Opposition 
polled a majority of 70,000 votes, while the ministerialists carried the 
corrupt and reactionaiy south by 90,000. The Extreme Left increased 
its members from 60 to 98, and, exultant in its moral victory, con- 
fronted the discredited majority. At the first trial of strength, IMloux 
surrendered (June 18); and the Crown, anxious for an issue from a 
perilous situation, appealed to the patriotism of the venerable President 
of the Senate, Saracco, who, by his exalted position and honourable 
record, stood above all parties. A ministry of conciliation was formed ; 
the vote of April 3 was rescinded, and a Committee of Procedure, 
including three deputies of the Extreme Left, drew up modified standing 
orders, which were passed almost unanimously. Thus the crisis ended 
to the profound relief of all parties (July 2), and the attempt of reac- 
tionary politicians to set back the clock in Italy ignominiously failed. 
The obstructionists had played a perilous game, and nothing but a 
consciousness of the tremendous issue at stake and the conviction that 
the better sense of the nation was behind them could have justified their 
action. 

Never had the monarchy driven so close to the breakers. Pelloux 
acted, if not with its approval at least with its acxjuiescence, and the 
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disservice wrought to the House of Savoy was serious. On July 29 
Humbert I was to inaugurate a gymnastic festival at Monza. The 
municipality of Milan harl refused to attend the King at the railway 
station ; and, by an amazing lack of forethought on the part of the 
police authorities, no precautionary measures were taken for his safety. 
With the indifference to danger characteristic of his House, Humbert 
mingled freely with the crowd, whose coldness and indeed hostility were 
manifest. ITie ceremony ended, the ill-fated King was about to depart, 
when Bresci, an Italian anarchist from America, mounted the royal 
carriage, and deliberately aimed, with fatal effect, four shots at his 
breast. 

Humbert I inherited his father’s couiage, but not his genial per- 
sonality and force of character. He was well-meaning and loyal to his 
coronation oath, but his political outlook was a narrow one ; and towards 
the end of his reign, tis we have seen, he suffered a small clique of 
military and reactionary politicians to blind him to the signs of the 
times. The Prince of Naples, who ascended the throne as Victor 
Emmanuel III, while ste^idfastly opposing any reduction in armaments, 
has frankly accepted the more lil^eral and enlightened policy that the 
country demanded. Holding a high ideal of the kingly office, his 
enlightened and cultured mind and simplicity of life have brought a 
much-needed standard of cle^r thinking and clean living to the Italian 
Court. And, while it would be a grave error to assume that the 
monarchy is deeply rooted in popular affection or that the House of 
Savoy evokes any passionate enthusiasm in the country, it has undoubt- 
edly gained in esteem during the present reign and is loyally accepted 
by all save the revolutionary extremists. 

The vacillation of the Saracco Ministry in face of some labour 
troubles at Genoa brought about its fall in February, 1901 ; and the 
young King, resisting pressure from the Right, boldly charged Zanar- 
delli with the formation of a Cabinet from the two Lefts. The Radicals, 
however, refused office owing to fundamental difl[ei*enceh with regard to 
military expenditure, and the Cabinet was chiefly composed of members 
of the Constitutional I-icft (February 14). 

The Zanardelli-Giolitti Ministry markh a new departure in Italian 
politics. For the first time since 1870 the working classes felt that in 
disputes between capital and labour the sword of state would not be 
flung into the capitalist scale ; and old-fashioned parliamentarians were 
shocked to hear a responsible Minister of the Crowui speak of the legiti- 
mate aspirations of tlie workers to a better place at the banquet of life. 
Giolitti, after a long eclipse, resumed his policy of demonstrating to the 
democracy that political liberty and social reform were compatible with 
loyalty to the House of Savoy. It wtxs understowl that freedom of 
speech and of public meeting, though not legally formulated, would be 
unquestioned, that combinations among workmen would be unchallenged 
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and a neutral attitude observed towards strikes so long as they were 
conducted within the limits of the law. Labour was not slow in taking 
advantage of the novel situation. The number of industrial strikes, 
which in 1900 amounted to 38S, increased in 1901 to 1042; the strikers 
from 80,858 to 196,540. In agriculture, the increase was even more 
startling — from 27 strikes in 1900 to 629 in 1901. From the Alps to 
Sicily considerable increases of pay were gained, especially by agricultural 
labourers. The new policy of non-intervention was, however, early in 
1902, severely strained by a gas strike at Turin and by a threatened 
general strike of railwaymen. A corps of engineers was sent to take the 
place of the strikers at Turin, and the railwaymen were forbidden, as 
public servants, to leave their work. When the prohibition was met by 
defiance, those of the men who were subject to military service were called 
under arms; and absence from duty thus became equivalent to desertion. 
Meanwhile, the Government promised to use its influence with the 
companies to obtain an amelioration of the men’s condition ; and, partly 
at the expense of the Government, partly at the charge of the com- 
panies, a contribution of nearly a million sterling was made to their 
provident funds. 

The compact group of the popular parties exercised its controlling 
pressure with unsuspected moderation, and its influence on legislation 
showed itself in the important social measures that were added to the 
Statute Book. The Employers’ Liability Act and the (contributory) 
Government Old Age Pension Scheme of 1898 were amplified and amended; 
the Factory Acts of 1886 regulating child labour were strengthened and 
extended to women, who, together with children under thirteen, were 
excluded from labour underground and from night work ; an important 
measure was foreshadowed, creating a national (contributory) Maternity 
Fund to provide for the maintenance of women operatives during the 
month of abstinence from work after child-birth required by the 
Act. The octroi duties on bread and flour products were abolished; 
permissive legislation for the municipalisation of public services was 
passed ; facilities for the creation of local agrarian credit institutions in 
the south were given to the Banks of Naples and Sicily. The efficacy of 
social legislation in Italy is, however, intimately involved in the attitude 
of the Government towards armaments and administrative probity. The 
crushing burden of taxation — in no other European country is the pro- 
portion to income so high — renders any increase of civil expenditure 
impolitic, and for lack of funds to provide an adequate staff of inspectors 
the laws are largely evaded. The Law of July 18, 1904, creating a 
superior Council of Public Charities and conferring on its Commissioners 
wide powers of coordination, reorganisation, and control, appointed only 
four inspectors to deal with the 40,000 charitable foundations of the 
kingdom. 

The firmness shown by the Government in the face of a general strike 
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at Rome in April, 1903, and in suppressing disorder in the south, won 
approval even from Conservatives, and they were applauded for asserting 
their independencje of Socialist pressure. The Extreme Left, however, 
grew restive, and soon dealt the Ministry a heavy blow. An inter- 
pellation from a Socialist deputy (June 5) on the proposed return visit 
of the Tsar to Italy, and hot protestations against arbitrary arrests on 
Italian soil, said to have been dictated by the Russian secret police, 
added to charges published in the Jvanti of maladministration and 
corruption in the Navy Department, led to the fall of the Ministry 
(June 17) ; but the Cabinet was reconstructed, without Giolitti, on 
June 25, and Zanardelli, by an adroit speech, won a vote of confidence. 
The advanced Socialist wing at once organised a vigorous agitation 
against the proposed Imperial visit; and in October the King handed 
to Zanardelli an autograph letter from the Tsar, intimating a renuncia- 
tion of the journey. The veteran statesman, profoundly affected by the 
humiliation of Italy, laid down his charge, and on December 26 passed 
away from earthly strife. 

On August 4, 1903, the Chair of St Peter, rendered vacant by the 
death of the venerable and politic Leo XIII, was filled by the elevation 
to the papacy of the devout Cardinal Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, under 
the title of Pius X : his election was largely due to the ill-feeling 
engendered among some of the Cardinals at the exercise of the Austrian 
veto against Cardinal Rampolla, the French candidate. 

Giolitti was generally indicated as Zanardelli's successor; after the 
refusal of portfolios by the Radical and Socialist leaders, Sacchi and 
Tiirati, a C^ibinet was formed (November 30), mainly of Conservatives 
which included Luzzatti, the most eminent of Italian financiers. Luzzattfs 
promise of a big surplus of two and three-quarter millions sterling for 
the year 1903-4, and the reduction of the petroleum duty by 50 per 
cent, were happv auguries for the new Ministry ; but the inevitable defects 
of a tra^Jhrm'mrw C'abinet were soon manifest. Tlieir tolerance of 
violence among strikers was regarded by the Right as the price paid for 
the support of the Extreme Left ; and the Govemment, yielding to 
pressure, swung round to a more resolute policy which led to angry 
meetings of protest at Milan. On Septeml)er 16, 1904, a Committee of 
Resistance was formed, which declared a general strike in order to force 
the resignation of the Government. The threat was not taken seriously; 
and great was the consternation when, on the 17th, the citizens of Milan, 
Genoa, Venice, and Turin, beheld civic life paralysed and an attempt 
being made to terrorise society and overthrow the Sbite by starvation 
and darkness. Many hardships were suffered, especially by the sick and 
helpless. Shopkeepers who refused to close saw their windows smashed ; 
the railway lines converging on Milan and Genoa were torn up to block 
the advance of troops. At Rome, Florence, and Naples, the strike was 
less general, but characterised by the same anarchic violence. The 
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Mayor of Milan was forced to haul down the flags that had been hoisted 
on public buildings, in celebration of the birth of an heir to the throne ; 
and they were trampled under foot amid cries of Down with the House 
of Savoy.” 

But Giolitti refused to fan a riot into a revolution ; the authorities 
were instructed to resort to force only in the event of definite criminal 
acts. The troops behaved with admirable self-control in face of great 
provocation, and the movement soon came to an end. Three dastardly 
assassinations disgraced the strikers in the nortliern cities, and about a 
hundred soldiers and police were more or less injured. The revulsion 
was profound. Even extreme politicians felt that the fundamental laws 
of social life had been brutally violated ; and an appeal to the country 
was made amid a reaction of anger and disgust. Abandoning their 
usual apathy at elections, the middle classes made a determined effort to 
inflict a crushing defeat on the popular parties, and the desire of the 
Catholic electors to bear their part in the struggle between the powers 
of order and anarchy was so intense that the hand of the Vatican was 
forced. The declaration of the Cardinal Penitentiary on the occasion of 
the general elections of 1874 that it was inexpedient for Catholics to 
vote at political elections, known as the non expedite and subsequently 
interpreted by the Holy Office to imply absolute prohibition, was 
partially withdrawn ; and the Bishops were instructed to permit the 
Catholic laity to vote in order to combat the subversive parties and 
uphold the principles of social order and respect for religion. The 
boycott of Italian political life by the Catholics that had begun in 
1861 with Don Margotti’s manifesto Ne elett% ne elettori^ was at length 
removed. For the first time in the history of United Italy political 
meetings of Catholics were held at Milan, and the haughty isolation of 
the Catholic nobility of Rome was changed to active participation in the 
turmoil of political elections. The rout of the popular parties at the 
first ballots was significant. At Milan an avowed Catholic was elected, 
while, of the Extreme Left, Turati alone, who had opposed tlie general 
strike, was returned : at Mantua, Livorno, Parma, Naples, even at 
Il^gio-Emilia, the cradle of socialism, a flood of reaction overwhelmed 
their candidates. Tlie triple alliance of Socialists, Republicans, and 
Radicals, which had dissolved in mutual recrimination, was renewed in 
face of the common disaster; some seats were retrieved at the second 
ballots, others were won from the Conservative Opposition by the help of 
Government pressure ; but the verdict of the country was unmistakable. 
The interest evoked by the contest in the cities was unique ; 85 per cent, 
of the electorate are said to have gone to the polls at Plorence, and the 
official average of the whole kingdom was returned as 67 per cent., a 
higher percentage than that of any other general election since 1861. 
The Communal electors subse(]uently confirmed and emphasised the 
verdict of the political electorate. 
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In the new Chamber, Giolitti had an overwhelming majority, even 
against the section of the Conservative opposition led by Baron Sonnino 
and the Extreme combined. But the latter, although purged of 
its more subversive elements and reduced in numbers by about a score, 
was, by the energy of its members, still potent for mischief ; its favour 
was deemed worth buying, and the Government supported the Radical 
Leader, Marcora, in his candidature for the Presidency of the Chamber 
(December 1). The winter session of 1904 closed with an optimistic 
financial statement by Luzzatti, who indicated a surplus of over a 
million and a quarter sterling, and announced that the agio on gold 
had at length disappeared. 

The railway conventions were now approaching their tenii, and a 
strong movement declared itself in favour of state administration. 
Giolitti was opposed to state management ; but the universal irritation 
caused by the obstructionist tactics of the railway employees and their 
threats to strike in the early months of 1905 forced the hands of the 
Government. On Giolitti's resignation through illness (March 4) Fortis 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet pledged to railway purchase (March ^). 
Clauses negative of the right to strike were included in the Bill presented 
early in April, and were carried by an enormous majority, A threatened 
strike collapsed, and the men were solaced by promises of increased 
wages and an augmented pension fund. On June 30, 1905, the trans- 
ference of management took place, and within a few days the purchase 
money was raised at home at 3 65 per cent. ITie haste and levity with 
which this enormous responsibility was assumed were remarkable even in 
Italian legislation, and the action was aptly compared by a leading 
politician to that of a man who would set forth in evening dress to dimb 
Mont Blanc. A long period of disastrous railway chaos ensued, partly 
no doubt due to the accumulated defects of twenty years'* private 
management. The whole carrying trade and passenger traffic of the 
country were dislocated, and goods consigned to Italy were landed at 
foreign ports, owing to lack of trucks at Genoa and Venice. 

Fortis’ power gradually crumbled, and the Ministry resigned on 
February 1, 1906. Baron Sonnino, who for personal integrity, breiuith, 
and precision of view, and profound knowledge of the economic condition 
of the country, stood head and shoulders above his colleagues, but whose 
support of the reactionary Government of 1899 had been remembered 
against him, was now called to office; the prolonged political chaos — 
there had been five crises in little more than a year — seemed destined 
to give place to order and good government. The Conservative leader 
appears to have aimed at the formation of a Ministry of all the talents. 
So wide was the range of his choice that all previous examples of 
trasjbrmismo paled into insignificance. Never had such an array of 
probity and ability been seen since the days of Cavour and Ricasoli : — 
Luzzatti and Carmine from the Right Centre ; Boselli and Salandra 
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from the Centre; Guicciardini and Bacelli from the Left Centre; the 
Republican Pantano and the Radical Sacchi from the Extreme Left, 
On March 8, 1906, Sonnino unfolded an admirable programme of 
economic and social legislation, including a comprehensive scheme for the 
regeneration of the south, whereby he proposed to reduce the land tax by 
30 per cent, on assessments below i?S40 pending tlie completion of the 
new cadastral survey ; to grant subsidies to agrarian credit banks ; to 
exempt the lowest assessments from the family tax and the tax on 
cattle ; and to compel landlords to make certain advances to cultivators 
for seed and other purposes. Increased subsidies to the communes for 
elementary education, the opening up of remote districts by additional 
roads, tramways, and light railways, the repeal of the press laws, were 
also included in the scheme. On the 16th, Luzzatti promised a 
magnificent surplus of nearly two and a half millions sterling. Rut the 
new premier was lacking in qualities that make the successful leader 
of men. Autocratic in temperament, devoid of personal magnetism, a 
good speaker but no orator, he had small experience of, and cherished 
the utmost contempt for, the petty arts of parliamentary ///ic.w that 
play so large a part in the science of government in Italy, llie Extreme 
Right was irritated at the inclusion in the Cabinet of an avowed 
Republican, and of a notorious Anti-clerical as Minister of Public 
Worship; threatened interests were active, and, while the Ministry 
were occupied with measures, Giolitti had returned and was busy with 
men : with consummate skill he brought the disaffected forces into line, 
and the confederation of integrity and capacity succumbed to the first 
assault of menaced interests and disappointed ambitions (May 17). 
Giolitti came into power: by restoring the secret service fund (which 
Sonnino had discontinued) he was able to tune the Press, and, ap- 
propriating much of his predecessor's programme, he succeeded in 
carrying several measures during the brief summer session. Luzzatti's 
long-prepared scheme for the conversion of the debt was triumphantly 
realised; Sonnino's measures for the economic regeneration of the southern 
provinces, previously attacked in opposition, were now adopted with some 
modification in the interests of the landlords, and the drastic report of 
the Royal Commission on Navy Administration was decently interred. 

The winter session of 1906 closed with the announcement of an 
estimated surplus for the financial year 1905-6 of over two and a half 
millions sterling, despite the extraordinary expenditure of nearly a million 
and a half in aid of the sufferers from earthquake in Calabria and from 
the eruption of Vesuvius. The railway chaos was yielding to the energy 
of the new Director ; and by the authorised expenditure of over thirty- 
six millions sterling for the purchase of rolling stock and the improve- 
ment of the permanent way, and of twenty-four millions for the 
construction of new lines, it was hoped to place the service on a 
satisfactory footing. 
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The status of the Pope and the relations between the Civil Power 
and the Papacy are defined by the Law of Guarantees (May 13, 1871), 
The Pope’s claim to sovereign honours and prerogatives is recognised, 
and, his person being declared sacred and inviolable, all attacks, or 
incitements to attack, are subject to the same penalties as those directed 
against the King ; he is guaranteed the use of the Vatican and Lateran 
Apostolic palaces and of Villa Gandolfo, with their artistic and literary 
treasures, and a perpetual net annual endowment of j&15^9,000. The 
absolute spiritual authority of the Pope and his control of all papal 
seminaries, academies, and colleges are also recognised, and the fullest 
liberty to hold conclaves or councils is gi'anted. The Goveniment 
hummdered the privilege of nominating U' benefices and offices in the 
Church, provided that Italian subjects only were appointed; Bishops were 
exempted from the oath of allegiance to the King; the exequatur and 
the placitum regium were abolished, except so far as regards temporalities. 
These and other clauses of the law were so many conditions imposed on 
tlie Papacy by superior force; they were never recognised by it and 
the proffered annual endowment has, owing to French pressure, never 
been accepted. The law, like so much modern Italian legislation, 
was too hastily drafted, and an ill-defined borderland of overlapping 
interests and jurisdictions has been a source of much friction. But, on 
the whole, it has worked well, despite papal assertions of the impos- 
sibility of compromise; though thei'e have been intrigues with the 
enemies of Italy and much angry hostility on the surface, the personal 
relations between Pontiff and King have been generally conciliatory. 
Pius IX resigned himself with dignity and good humoui’ to the new 
situation ; he resolutely declined to listen to any proposal to leave 
Rome and always remained on excellent terms with Victor Emmanuel II. 
liCO XIII, while equally inflexible in upholding papal claims to 
temporal sovereignty, maintained the same friendly pei-sonal relations 
with the monarchy, and mutual concessions for the solution of practical 
difficulties were the rule during his long pontificate. During the reign 
of Victor Emmanuel III, and especially since the diplomatic ruptuie 
between the Papacy and France, relations have been even more coixlial, 
and the protectorate of the Catholic missions in the East has been 
ti^ansferred to Italy. Official hostility has been relaxed on either side, 
and, but for the violence of extremists in both camps and financial 
considerations at the Vatican, together with the fear that an avowed 
reconciliation with the monarchy would loosen the ties between tlie 
Papacy and the Catholic world and accelerate the tendency towards the 
creation of national churches, the kiss of peace would already have been 
exchanged. A signifioint declaration by an illustrious Italian Bishop 
was published in November, 1904, rejoicing that the uou expedU was 
ended, and the Temporal Power dead and buried. In July, 1906, the 
venerable Bishop of Cremona published the details of a remarkable 
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interview he had at Florence in 1879 with Cardinal Manning, who, 
drawing up his tall ascetic figure, solemnly warned him that it was 
madness for the Papacy to think of regaining the Temporal Power; 
that no European State would lift a finger to restore it, and that, by 
asking the monarchy to give up Rome, they were asking it to commit 
political suicide. 

The encyclical II F ermo Proposito (June 11, 1905), practically shelving 
the won ewpedit and expressly calling on Catholics to prepare to take 
part in parliamentary life, is a tacit surrender to an accomplished fact 
and the end of futile claims to temporal dominion. But the occasion 
and manner of the changed policy at the Vatican have sorely tried the 
feelings of the Catholic democracy. They complain that what was 
refused during a whole generation to national sentiment has been con- 
ceded to fears of Socialism in the moneyed classes, and that the Church 
lias allied herself with a party in the State, her avowed enemy for half 
a century. The triumph of the Spanish Cardinals in the Curia and 
the suppression of Don Murri’s organ, the Cultura Socialey with its 
American ” policy of interesting the clergy in moral and social reform, 
have been followed by the encyclical Pieni V Animo (July 28, 1906), which 
requires the absolute submission of the priests to episcopal authority in 
all their social and political activities and prohibits any connexion with 
the Lega Democratica Nazionole^ any utterance of words that tend to 
provoke hostile feelings against the upper classes, or any breath of 
concession to the exigencies of modem life. In the fields of pliilosophy, 
theology, and science, the triumph of medievalism has been complete. 
The syllabus LaTnentabili^ July 3, 1907, and the encyclical, Pascervdi 
Dominun GregU (September 8, 1907), are a reversion to the attitude 
of the syllabus of 1864. The Church, with maternal vituperation, 
denounces her modernist children as factors of heresy, destroyers of 
all religion, and lures to atheism ; the Bishops are urged to eradicate 
modernism from the seminaries by means of press censors and vigilance 
committees acting in secrecy, and to block every aperture by which a 
ray of advanced thought may penetrate. Despite penalties of major 
excommunication, the modernist leaders have decided to persist in their 
effoii: to raise the scientific and philosophical equipment of the priest- 
hood and remove it from its present position towards all that concerns 
the problems of the modem world. 

The end of the nineteenth century, and the opening of the twentieth, 
have been remarkable lor the advent of two new forces into Italian 
politics which give some promise of a healthier tone in public life. The 
more recent of the two — that of the organised Catholic laity — points to 
the active cooperation of an orderly Conservatism, which has too long 
passed by on the other side ; the earlier and more important movement, 
that of organised socialism, has given the democracy a new hope and a 
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constructive faith, which have largely weaned it from the solvent forces 
of anarchism. Its rise has been rapid. In 1879 the young Andrea 
Costa, breaking away from the International, began to preach the 
Marxite faith in Italy. He taught that the days of barricades were 
past; the old doctrine of violent revolutions to be achieved by a few 
men of ideas, acting upon and leading the unconscious masses, must give 
place to the patient work of propaganda among the proletariate ; the 
workers must be educated to act as a self-conscious force in a class 
struggle for economic emancipation, culminating in their inevitable 
victory 6tnd in the collective possession and administration of the wealth 
of the community. 

Socialism, however, made little way till early in the nineties, when 
Filippo Turati and other enthusiastic young Maixites founded the 
Critica Sodale^ and began an active and fervent propaganda. The new 
social gospel made an irresistible appeal to the ardent young intellectuals 
of cultured and industrial Milan and the north generally, and by the 
adhesion of thinkers such as Lombroso, Ferrero, Antonio Labriola, 
and Anna Kuliscioff*, of poets and authors as Graf, de Ainicis, and 
Ojetti, of professional men as Ferri, the eminent criminologist, and 
Bissolati, of economists as Loria, the movement sprung at a bound into 
robust maturity. In 1893, the party divided into opposing camps : the 
Riformistiy under Ferri, who were willing to accept tlie monarchy so 
long as it was not ranged against them, and to work temporarily with 
Radicals and Republicans for definite measures of reform that had 
socialistic tendencies ; the Intramigeniiy under Turati, rigid and exclu- 
sive Marxites who would have no compromise with any form of capitalistic 
society. In 1896, by a curious evolution, the leadera changed positions- 
Turati became chief of the Rj/brmisti^ and Ferri of the opposing group. 
At the congress held at Rome in 1900 the two groups were alike con- 
fronted by a new section, the Sindacalisti, led by the fiery Neapolitan, 
Arturo Labriola, who, more uncompromising even than Ferri, insisted 
on the fundamental revolutionary character of socialism and looked for 
victory from the direct action of the organised workers — operai slndacati 
— fighting for their own hand. 

In 1903 the party organ, the Avantiy was captured from the Riformistiy 
fl-od Turati s colleague Bissolati gave place to tlie more aggressive Ferri 
as editor. At the socialistic congress of 1904 at Bologna the clash of 
principles, embittered by personal antagonism, led to angry scenes in 
which ferri, passionately pleading for the unity and integrity of the 
party, intervened as peacemaker between Thirati and Labriola and 
carried the Right and Left Centres with him in a resolution which 
declared that, while asserting the necessity of combating capitalistic 
society by revolutionary propaganda, unity must be sought in the 
varied activities of all socialists. The i-esolution was a compromise, 
and its supporters were known as Intcgrallsti, Such was the growing 
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importance of the Socialist party that the meeting of the congress at 
Rome in 1906 evoked scarcely less attention than that of the Chamber 
itself. The veteran Andrea Costa presided, and debates, hot and 
passionate, proved how wide and deep was the schism. Ferri again 
dominated the assembly, and with the aid of the Riformisti carried by 
a large majority — 26,94?7 against 5278 of the votes represented — a 
resolution affirming that the party, while agreeing to make use even 
of general strikes as a means, would avoid an excessive or too frequent 
use of that weapon. Fundamental questions, such as that of passive 
resistance to military service, were not faced, and although broadly it 
may be said that the advocates of the catastropliic, as opposed to 
the evolutionary and parliamentary principle, had lost in numbers and 
influence, the gulf that separated the groups was not bridged. Ferri 
remained director of the Avanti and, by his aggressive energy and 
powerful eloquence, the acknowledged leader of the socialists in the 
Chamber. Although their deputies were reduced in the 1904 election 
from thirty-three to twenty-seven, the Socialists then polled 316,790 
votes, and the party, monopolising as it does the labour movement in 
Italy, wields an influence out of all proportion to its numerical strength. 
Phe Socialists are naturally strongest in the industrial riortli ; they have 
a large following in Parma, in the villages of the Romagna, of Reggio- 
Rmilia, and among the labourers of the Po valley ; some headway has 
also been made in Naples and the south. The election statistics of 
1904 give 177,439 Socialist votes to the north ; 108,231 to the centre ; 
and 31,120 to the south, including the islands of Sardinia and Sicily, 
So far as the immediate demands of the parliamentary group are con- 
cerned, they amount to little more than a compendium of urgent social 
and political reforms of which many have been accepted by enlightened 
Conservatives, such as Professor Villari and Baron Sonnino. The old 
Republican party has waned in numbers and importance as social 
questions have more and more imperiously demanded solution; but the 
Constitutional Radicals who, while refusing to utter the socialist shib- 
boleth, yet differ from the socialist programme only in minor details, 
are a force to be reckoned with, and number in their ranks men of the 
highest capacity and integrity. 

The story of Italian finance, since 1870, is that of a grievous and 
increasing burden of expenditure patiently borne by a country poor in 
natural resources and young in the practice of industry. The system of 
national book-keeping is a complicated one, and the mass of printed 
matter dealing with public finance is portentous. 

The effective expenditure which, in 1871, amounted to i?40,531 000 
rose in 1881 to .£^49,183,000; in 1890-1 to £^64,601 ,000 ; in 1900-1 to 
^66,094,000 ; and in 1906-7 to .£74,252,500. The lean years of re- 
current deficits, 1885-6 to 1896-7, have since given place to handsome 
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and gradually increasing surpluses, amounting to ^378,440 in 1897-8, 
and to nearly four millions sterling in 1902-8. In 1906-7 the surplus 
of effective revenue over expenditure was d£^3,929,900. These sums, how- 
ever, owing to varying deficits in the categories of railway construction 
and financial operations, finally worked out in 1897-8 to a deficit of 
djP44,220, and to a reduced surplus in 1902-3 of .£^2,788,520; the final 
surplus in 1906-7 however amounted to i?4,073,900. The National 
Debt is oppressive in its magnitude. From «6^323, 61 8,000 in 1871, it 
steadily increased to jP505,343,000 in 1897. Ranging between 512 
and 521 millions during the next decade, it fell to 508 millions in 1905, 
rose again to 521 millions in 1906, and in 1907 reached <£^524,797,000, 
of which however £^14,059,000 were railway bonds raised in June, 1905, 
at 3*65 per cent., and £^4,280,000 raised in December, 1906, at 3*50. 

The increase in local indebtedness is also a matter of grave concern. 
The provincial and communal debts, which in 1877 stood at <£34,235,000, 
had in 1899 increased to £56,671,000, to which should be added a 
depreciation of communal property by sales of woods amounting to ten 
millions sterling. The annual local expenditure has increased from 
sixteen millions in 1871 to over twenty-six millions sterling in 1899. 
In local, as in national taxation, the incidence falls with crushing effect 
on the poorer classes, who contribute a disproportionate amount of their 
income owing to the large revenue drawn from indirect taxation (food 
and drink). Some relief has been afforded by the abolition of the octroi 
duties on bread and Hour products ; but the condition of the labourer is 
a serious problem, for to millions of Italians wheaten bread and even 
salt are still luxuries. In local as in national expenditure reform is a 
moral as well as a political question. Enlightened and upright states- 
men of all shades of opinion concur in demanding a purification of the 
public services, and bewail the lack of honest and efficient administrators. 
Italy still awaits the courageous and resolute reformer, who shall grapple 
with the shameless corruption which is so exhausting a drain on the 
national resources. 

In the race for armaments, I tidy has not yet decided whether to run 
with the gi*eat Powers or with the small. Her army, organised on 
German lines in 1875 by General llicotti, is nominally composed of a 
permanent force of about 250,000 men and a fii'st reserve of about 
500,000 : a second reserve, the viilizki inobUey numbei*s 310,000, and a 
third, the milizia tenitoriale^ about 2,225,000. The total strength in 
1901 — since when confidential returns have been issued to the military 
authorities alone — was officially returned as 3,366,920 officei's and men, 
excluding the Afriain forces. But the paj)er strength is subject to 
important reservations. The legal period of training is, for financial 
i*easons, considerably curtailed in practice; the inUizia mobUe is rarely 
called out, and a competent Italian military authority has recently 
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declared that in the event of mobilisation nine-tenths of the second 
reserve would join the colours deficient in training : in point of efficiency 
the third reserve is probably in even worse case. The proportion of 
conscripts who fail to pass the medical examination and are either 
rejected as physically unfit or referred back for a year, is a high one, 
and for the past thirty years has averaged about 48*6 per cent. 

Army expenditure has increased from six millions sterling in 1871 to 
nearly twelve millions and a quarter in 1906-7 ; naval expenditure 
from over a million in 1871 to over six millions in 1906-7. The number 
of officers and men on the navy rolls has risen from 15,215 in 1873 to 
59,587 in 1906. The proportion of army and navy expenditure, about 
21 per cent, of the whole, is considerably lower than that of the Great 
European Powers ; in proportion to private incomes it is, however, much 
higher. 

In 1906, the extraordinary and continued improvement in the 
national finances and the serener political atmosphere made it possible 
to carry out the great scheme of debt conversion contemplated since 
1899 and already elaborated in 1903 by Luzzatti. In 1871 the minimum 
quotation for the rendita on the Paris Bourse was 50*50: in 1905 it 
never fell below 103*55, despite the reduction of the net interest in 1894 
from 6s. 2d. to £4^ per cent. Meanwhile the average rate of ex- 
change for gold in London fell in 1905 to 25*14. Of the gross amount 
of Italian consols, 400 millions sterling, no less than ^^327 ,640,000 was 
subjected to conversion. The Bill, laid on the table at three o’clock of 
the afternoon of June 29, 1906, became law at eight o’clock amid a 
scene of unparalleled enthusiasm. Rising as one man, the whole 
Chamber turned to where Luzzatti sat, a simple deputy, and united in 
a magnificent ovation to the father of the financial risorginiento of Italy. 
The heroes of the conversion were, however, as Luzzatti modestly said, 
the patient Italian taxpayer and the thrifty and patriotic Italian 
emigrant. By the conversion, the net 4 per cent, rendita was to be 
reduced to 3*75 per cent, from July 1, 1907, to January 1, 1912: it 
it was then to be reduced to 3*50 per cent., and guaranteed from 
further conversion up to Januaiy 1, 1921. So successful was the 
operation that holdings to the amount only of ^187,000 were re- 
funded and not a breath disturbed the money markets of Europe. On 
the eve of the conversion the rendita was quoted in Paris at 105*10 : 
on the morrow at 104*80: during the first six months of 1907 it averaged 
102*50. The annual economy to the exchequer was estimated at 
£800y000 for the first, and <£^1, 600,000 for the second period. The 
position of the Finance Minister after the conversion recalls that of the 
winner at dice in the opening terzine of the sixth Canto of Purgatory — 
clamorous interests plucking at his sleeve asking for relief. Luzzatti’s 
original purpose was to exonerate the poorer taxpayer by reducing the 
duties on the first necessities of life; but the prospective saving is already 
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engulfed, as former surpluses have been, by the increased demands of 
railway construction, military and naval expenditure, state employees 
and protected interests. The economic expansion which rendered this 
conversion possible has been no less remarkable. Exports and imports 
(excluding the precious metals) amounted in 1872 to ^3,790,890. 
Some slight increase in imports took place in the later seventies; between 
1880 and 1887 the rise in imports was more marked, while the exports 
remained stationary. Under the increased protectionist duties and the 
disastrous tariff war with France, the volume of foreign trade, which in 
1887 reached X^104^83,360, contracted in 1888 to ^82,661,440, the 
exports to France having fallen from ,£^16,192,240 to d£6, 81 4,320. Some 
slight recovery ensued, and foreign trade remained at an average of 
about eighty-seven millions until 1897, when a rapid and sustained 
revival took place. In 1898 it rose to i?l 04,676, 180, and by progressive 
increases reached in 1907 the handsome total of cf 193,181,500. 

Many causes have contributed to this happy result — the termina- 
tion of the tariff war with France; commercial treaties with Germany 
and Austria , the inc’reasing utilisation of hydi*o-electric power ; the 
growth of cooperation ; the sobriety, industiy, and alert intelligence of 
the Italian >vorkman ; the new ideas and heightened standard of comfort 
introduced by returning emigrants. The growth of cooperative banking 
has been striking. From 64 in 1871 the number of Banche Popolari has 
increased to 832 in 1906 ; the two pioneer banks of Milan and Bologna, 
founded in 1866, have increased their turnover, the former from four 
and a half millions sterling in 1870 to one hundi^ed and six millions and 
a half in 1906 ; the latter from .d?437,452 to £7,624,187. The savings 
entrusted to the 750 banks which made returns to the Cremona Congress in 
1907, amounted to twenty -eight and three quarter millions sterling. The 
amount of deposits in credit, ordinary, and Post Office Savings Banks has 
increased from £'26,046,000 in 1876 to £^152,724,000 in 1906. During 
the period 1881-1905, £16,604,584 have been given or bequeathed 
to charitable institutions, which in 1900 possessed property worth 
£88,198,228. Excluding credit associations, the number of legally con- 
stituted cooperative societies has increased from 1203 in 1897 to 4042 
in 1906, among which the 50 Agricultural cooperative have increased to 
622, and the Builders and Decorators cooperative from 849 to 818. A 
remarkable development has recently taken place at Reggio-Emilia 
under the auspices of the socialists, who by means of the Labour Bureau 
{Camera del LavoTo\ liave federated no less than 425 workmen’s associa- 
tions, of which 175 are cooperative, 38 provident societies, and 212 trades 
unions. Under the new law (July 7, 1907) which facilitates the con- 
currence of cooperative societies in contracts for State Hail way construc- 
tion, 39 of the Reggio-Eniilian cooperative have combined and contracted 
to construct and work the Reggio-Ciano line of about 20 miles. 

The increase in exports of manufactured goods since 1892 has been 
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more than threefold, in imports of raw material moi’e than twofold. 
The exports of raw and manufactured silk have risen from 3,24*8,600 
in 1897 to £27y347fi00 in 1906, and the home production of raw silk 
from a million and a quarter tons in 1876 to over six millions in 1906. 
The struggle for supremacy between Lyons and Milan has, since 
1892, ended in a victory for the Lombard capital ; in 1905 the total 
quantity of silk conditioned at Milan was 94*39 tons as against 7010 
at Lyons. In 1903, 191,654* operatives were employed in the Italian 
silk industry. 

The cotton trade, from small beginnings, has attained large propor- 
tions: the home market has been captured and the value of cotton 
exports increased from ,£*827,968 in 1888 to £*4,952,915 in 1906. In 
1903 the industry gave employment to 138,880 operatives, despite a 
large increase in the use of steam and hydro-electric power. The 
woollen industry, although highly protected, is a sickly one, and is of 
relatively small importance. Some progress has been made in iron, 
steel, and chemical manufacture. The production of steel, largely due 
to high tariffs and a virtual monopoly of government ordei*s, especially 
for armour plates, has increased from 4212 tons annually during 1881-5 
to 135,856 tons during 1900-4. There can be no doubt that, as the 
latent potentialities of hydro-electric power are increasingly harnessed 
for the service of Italian industry and vexatious fiscal impediments 
removed, a great impetus will be given to home manufactures. The 
amount of water power available has been variously estimated at from 
two and a quarter to ten million horse-power, of which, in 1904, 
490,000 horse-power only had been tapped. 

But with little iron, no coal, and exiguous mineral resources generally, 
Italy is, and probably will long remain, chiefly an agricultural country. 
Her exports in 1905 amounted to twenty-four millions sterling — less than 
those of Belgium, whose population numbers less than seven millions, 
little more than one-fifth of the Italian total ; and, according to the 
census of 1901, no less than 16,836,551 persons in Italy were dependent 
on agriculture. In her agriculture, however, a rlsorgimmto is still to 
seek. Italy is not naturally a fertile land. With one-tenth of barren 
rock and one-third mountain, she has, except in Lombardy and Venetia, 
but few plains of rich alluvial soil, and south of the Tiber, no great rivers. 
The mysterious pellagra and malarial fever are permanent scourges ; 
untamed watercourses ravage the soil; earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions periodically leave ruin and desolation in their train. The dweller 
in the bleak and sullen north, his ears ringing with Mignon's Kemist du 
das Laiid^ conjures up visions of Italy as a land of fatness, laughing 
with com and wine and oil ; a land of golden-hued orange trees glowing 
in the sunlight, and lemon groves laden with cooling fruit. But over 
vast tracts of the south, how grievous is the reality ! The traveller 
in the Basilicata, in Calabria, in Lecce, beholds fever-stricken deserts ; 
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hopeless, helpless misery ; the piteous aspect of villages each, with sadly 
appropriate nomenclature, possessing its Via Jdchhyt'ata. 

Much agricultural progress has, however, taken place in the north, 
owing to cooperation, rural credit banks, and improved methods of culture. 
Casse Rurally the first of which was established by Dr Wollernborg in 
1883, have profoundly influenced the development of peasant farming in 
north Italy and have starved out the usurer. In 1892 the system was 
vigorously taken u[) by the clericals, and a rapid growth ensued ; in ten 
years the Casse increased from 93 to 1099. In 1900, 14C7 were in 
operation, or, including the analogous Casse Agrari^ 1663, only a few 
score of which were unsectarian. 

The political emancipation of the couth was achieved in a few 
months ; forty years have passed, and its economic emancipation is still 
to seek. The fiscal and economic burdens of unification have fallen 
with terrible incidence on the south; it is estimated by Professor Nitti 
that the old kingdom of the Two Sicilies pays in direct taxation 
,£^1,200,000 annually more than it ought. The problem is that of a 
bigger Ireland, of an Italia Irrrdenta far more urgent than that of the 
provinces still Austrian — a riddle which yet awaits its Oedipus. 

The evil in its urban aspect is centred at Naples : in its rural aspect 
in the Basilicata. Nitti has proved that in Naples alone of the great 
cities of Italy the consumption of food per head has l)een decreasing, 
and that there alone the diseases due to innutritive, unwholesome, and 
insufficient food have steadily increased instead of diminishing. A 
confidential report by Dr Franzoni, prepared at the request of the 
Zanardelli Government, gives an appalling picture of the exhaustion 
and misery in the once fertile but now miserable and derelict Basilicata 
— scpialid fields ; deserted farms, unsaleable, unlettable ; fisad extortion 
of incredible ferocity ; a population inhabiting filthy hovels in abject 
misery and troglodyte promiscuity. The causes specified by Dr Franzoni 
are manifold — lack of capital, ra\ages of floods, deaffbrestation, the 
advent of railways and consequent competition of external produce, 
the grievous burden of taxation, lack of roads, prehistoric methods 
of cultivation, latjfbndi^ absenteeism, suppression of the religious Orders, 
monstrous usury, corrupt and inefficient administration. 

The statistics of illiteracy tell their own tale : in the Basilicata, in 
1901, after a quarter of a century of nominally compulsory education, 75*4* 
per cent, of the population were illiterates as compai^ with 17*7 in 
Piedmont. Tlie increasing exodus of the able-bodied male inhabitants 
from this land of despair has iissumed aljmning proportions. Since 1899 
emigration has doubled, and in 1906, out of a total population of about 
half a million, over 18,000 expatriateni themselves, of whom 98 per cent, 
crossed the ocean to the lands of promise in the west. The Basilicata is 
the only province of Italy where the population per square mile has 
shown a decrease instead of an increase. The result of emigration has 
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been twofold : while on the one hand, wages, during the past five years, 
have doubled, and relatively considerable sums of money have been sent 
from America to the families left behind by the emigrant, on the other, 
6wing to the grievous financial position of many of the landowners, 
crushed between the heavy taxation and increased wages, fewer hands 
have been employed and more land has gone out of cultivation. The 
Apulian aqueduct voted in 1902, a vote of two and three-quarter millions 
sterling in 1904 for public works in the Basilicata, and a law to 
encourage the growth of industries at Naples, were so many partial 
attempts to deal with the problem. But it was not till 1906, when 
Sonnino introduced his measures for relief, that any stiitesmanlike effort 
to grapple with the problem as a whole was made. The Naples law 
(July 8, 1904) contains great potentialities. A large zone of territory 
free from duty on raw materials has been set apart for the encouragement 
of manufactures. Already factories are springing up and a Genoese 
company, founded under the auspices of the chief iron and steel works 
ii\ Italy, has acquired about 270 acres of land on which it is proposed 
to erect blast furnaces and rolling-mills capable of an annual turn -over 
of a million tons of raw material and steel products. The works for 
the construction of the great Apulian aqueduct begun in 1904 are 
estimated to involve an expenditure by the State of four millions 
sterling, and, by the Communes of Foggia, Bari, and Lecce, of another 
million. Grave technical defects have, however, been indicated by 
eminent engineers and geologists; and local medical officers in the 
province of Lecce, and especially at Gallipoli, unanimously attribute the 
increased mortality, which it was one of the objects of the aqueduct to 
check, not to bad water but to the insufficient quantity and bad quality 
of the food of the inhabitants. 

The problem of southern unrest is, in Sicil v, complicated by racial 
characteristics and historical traditions. The islanders, with their intense 
local patriotism and strains of Saracen and Norman blood, have ever 
been distinguished by their passionate love of independence, and it 
was always easy to raise a separatist movement there, whether under 
Spanish or Bourbon rule. Tlie economic misery of the southern mainland 
finds its parallel in the island. Illiteracy and emigration are as prevalent 

as across the straits — 127,603 emigrants left Sicily in 1906 whole 

populations sue largely maintained by money sent by relatives from 
America, and a new form of usury has been created to supply passage 
money and landing capital to emigrants. Sicily, more than any other 
agricultural region of Italy, has been hit by American competition, and 
the mosca olearia pest, as on the mainland, has wrought havoc with 
the olive crops. Two-thirds of the agrumi (lemon, orange, etc.) planta- 
tions are in Sicily, and the fall in prices in these products has been 
disastrous. Sulphur too, another Sicilian staple, has severely depreciated 
in value. Here, as on the peninsula, huge estates, short leases, lack of 
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capital, monstrous usury, and a corrupt administration, are evils impera- 
tively demanding broad and statesmanlike remedies. Crispi, in 1894?, 
confronted by the agrarian insurrections, made a bold attempt to deal 
with the problem, but his schemes were wrecked by the powerful landed 
interests represented in the Chamber. 

In the Napoletano and in Sicily a further complication arises from 
the corroding of social life by the Camorra^ and the Mafia, Among 
populations accustomed for centuries to regard the official machinery of 
the law as something hostile, venal, superimposed by a foreign despotism, 
secret societies find a congenial soil. In their better aspect, they con- 
stitute a sort of rough popular justice and a degenerate chivalry ; they 
keep the ring clear for the play of those fierce passions, which from time 
immemorial have made personal revenge of injury a sacred law : in their 
coarser aspect they are but gangs of criminals, blackguards, and ratteners, 
whose only bond is a community of antipathy to all established order or 
government. The apotheosis of criminals, such as Palizzolo and of the 
disgraced Minister Nasi in Sicily ; the immunity of the former and the 
tardy and derisory sentence passed on the latter ; the deplorable revela- 
tions at their trials of perversity, jobbery, and lack of principle in high 
places, leave an impression of widespread corruption on the mind. It 
is one of the ironies of the Nasi scandal that the incriminated Minister 
held the portfolio of Public Instruction in more than one Government 
and authorised the use of Mozzini’s Duties of Man as a reading book in 
Italian schools. 

The prevailing tendency of Italian diplomacy since 1870 has been 
towards alliance with Germany. Even down to October 13, 1874, a 
French frigate remained at Civita Vecchia at the Pope’s disposal; 
and, until Gambetta routed the forces of clerical and monarchical 
reactionaries in 1877, there was a very real danger of seeing the French 
bayonets at Rome again. Moreover the determination of the Italian 
Government to create a powerful modern navy was held to be a menace 
to French interests in the Mediterranean. In 1878 Italy had returned 
empty-handed from the Berlin Congi'ess, though cherishing hopes of an 
Italian protectorate in Tunis, to which she had been urged by Austria 
and Russia, but from which she had abstained from fear of wounding 
French susceptibilities : in 1881 she beheld her statesmen outwitted and 
herself forestalled by the French occupation. To her utter stupefac- 
tion, no protest was raised by Gi'eat Britain or Germany, for it was 
not then known that France had been paid for her acquiescence in 
the secret acquisition of Cyprus by an invitation to compensate herself 
in North Africa. The Treaty of Bardo (May 12) was a response to 
Lord Salisbury’s Prenez Tunis, addressed at Bismarck’s suggestion to 
Waddington at Berlin, and it fanned Italian hostility to France to 
fiercest flames. In October, Bismarck, who had always desired formally 
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to include Italy in the German-Aiistrian alliance, contrived, in spite 
of irritation caused by the Irredentist agitation, a meeting between 
Humbert I and Francis Joseph at Vienna. To the amazement and 
disgust of Italian patriots, their King returned an Austrian colonel, and 
(May 20, 1882) an alliance was concluded with the arch-enemy of 
Italian independence. 

The popular sympathy with Arabi l^aslia, to help wliom Menotti 
Garibaldi was raising an Italian legion, made it impossible to accede to 
a formal invitation to join Great Britain in the occupation of Egypt, 
and since 1882 some coolness had arisen between the two nations. But 
in 1884 it was indirectly intimated to the Depretis Ministry that, in 
view of French activity, the occupation by a friendly Power of certain 
positions on the Red Sea littoral would not be regarded unfavourably at 
Downing Street. Secured by the Ti'iplke from attack by land, and by 
agreement with Great Britain from attack by sea, the Government 
decided on a forward policy in Africa. Early in 1885 Beilul and 
Massowah were occupied by an Italian expedition, II.M.S. Condor 
having preceded it with orders to observe and report. "I'he new policy, 
which had been acquiesced in rather than approved by Depretis, was 
inaugurated with no clear grasp of the magnitude of the issues involved 
and, indeed, against the personal advice of Lord Cromer to the Italian 
Consul-General at Cairo. The abandonment of the Sudan by Great 
Britain was an unforeseen blow, but the occupation was made good and 
subsequent operations on the mainland evoked protests from King John 
of Abyssinia. Early in January, 1887, rumours reached Rome of hostile 
forces gathering under Ras Alula; but the Minister of War, Count 
Robilant, airily declined to attach importance to the movements of a 
“handful of raidei-s” {quattro predoni). On January 26 Depretis rose 
in the Chamber, ashen pale, and with faltering voice read a telegram 
announcing that a whole battalion of 500 men had been cut to pieces 
at Dogali. A force of 20,000 men was sent to retrieve the disaster, but, 
after a period of inaction on either side and many losses from dysentery 
and fever, the expedition was recalled. In the anarchy that followed 
the death of King John in 1889, Menelik of Shoa was promised Italian 
support against his rival of Tigri ; and the ambiguous Treaty of Accialli 
with the Shoan Chief, negotiated by Count Antonelli, nephew of the 
famous Cardinal, was interpreted by Crispi to involve the suzerainty of 
Italy over Abyssinia; money was coined with the impress of King 
Humbert, wearing the Ethiopian crown, and the African possessions 
were constituted (January, 1890) a Colonia Eritrea. Brilliant victories 
over the dervishes at Agordat (December 21, 1893) and Cassala 
(July 19, 1894) were hailed with transports of joy in Italy ; and Crispi, 
who had returned to power in 1893, sailing on the full tide of success, 
aimed at a vast African empire. On January 14, 1895, General 
Baratieri, Governor of the colony, defeated Ras Mangascia at Senafe, 
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and the premier proposed to occupy the province of Tigri. But at the 
end of the year large Abyssinian armies were threatening the Italian 
outposts; a force of S350 men was routed and a garrison at Makale 
compelled to surrender. Hastily formed and ill-disciplined reinforce- 
ments were despatched from Italy, and Crispi angrily telegraphed to 
Baratieri demanding an ^‘authentic victory.” The Governor, concen- 
trating his forces, advanced, and on February 7, 1896, sighted the enemy 
under Menelik. The Abyssinian army retired to Adowah ; Baratieri 
remained inactive, and hinted at withdrawal. On February ^22 General 
BaJdisvSera was appointed to supreme command ; and on the 25th Crispi 
despatched a furious telegram to Baratieri, characterising the operations 
as ‘‘ military phthisis,” and declaring that the country was prepared for 
any sacrifice to save the honour of the army and the prestige of the 
monarchy. Goaded, perhaps, to a desperate effort to retrieve his position 
before the arrival of his superior, Baratieri advanced with 20,000 men to 
meet the enemy 80,000 strong at Adowah. He was a dashing Gari- 
baldian soldier of the old school, but over-weighted by the command of 
an expedition that demanded high powers of organisation. His army 
service was inadequate, and he was a long distance from his bfise. The 
columns lost touch ; a whole brigade went astray ; and on March 1 the 
Italian army was routed, losing all its artillery. The long retreat 
through mountain defiles, harassed by a savage and hostile population, 
was more agonising even than the defeat. The disaster was complete 
and overwhelming ; 254 officers, including two generals, and nearly 4500 
men were killed ; 45 officers and 1500 men captured. The attempt to 
hunt with the lions in colonial aggrandisement had ended in humiliation; 
the suzerainty over Abyssinia was abandoned, and the colony, finally 
delimited by the Treaty of Peace signed September, 1900, was reduced 
to a territory of about 80,000 square miles; in Decemljer, 1906, an 
agreement on Ethiopian affairs was signed by Italy, France, and Great 
Britain. Up to 1906 African adventures had cost the State cl?17,591,567. 
The balance sheet of the colony of Erythrea is a melancholy one. Out 
of a population of about 300,000, only 2800 are Europeans, and the 
annual charge on the Italian exchecpier is about <P320,000, The total 
imports in 1905 were valued at cP516,367, of whicli Italy contributed 
^138,852; the total exports ^270,897, of which only iP31,303 were 
home consignments. A small caravan trade, totalling c^209,965 in 1906, 
was done with Ethiopia. In 1905 the Italian Government assumed 
direct administration of the Somaliland Protectorate, after the unhappy 
results of exploitation by two private companies. 

Since the end of the tariff war with France in 1898, and the subse- 
quent acquiescence of the Republic in Ibily’s claims on Tripoli, the 
sister Latin nations have drawn closer. Popular Italian sentiment 
has always favoured an alliance with democratic France rather than 
with Germany ; an agreement on Mediterranean affairs was eft'ected 
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in December, 1901, and, early in 190S, the French ambassador, in 
a speech to the French colony at Rome, declared that a conflict 
between the two Latin nations was no longer possible. TJie visit of 
President Loubet to Rome in the spring of 1904 sealed the bond of 
amity, and support was given to France at the Algeciras conference 
even at the cost of some friction with Germany. The Triple Alliance, 
nevertheless, has been maintained: it was renewed in June, 190^, in 
conformity with the new situation and still remains one of the bases 
of Italian foreign policy, taoitly accepted but not loved. The Italia 
Irredenta agitation for the redemption of the IVentino and the other 
Italian-speaking provinces from Austrian rule has, since 1897, been 
overlaid by the more absorbing question raised by the Balkan policy 
of the Dual Monarchy. The menace of an Austrian Albania, with 
an Austrian Biserta at Valona commanding the S trails of Otranto 
is intolerable to Italian diplomacy, which appears to overestimate the 
capacity of the Gulf of Valona as a possible naval base : equally insuffer- 
able to Austria is the prospect of an Italian occupation of Albania. 
Officially, both Powers are bound to maintain the status quo^ and repeated 
statements have been made by successive Foreign Ministers in the Italian 
Chamber that Italy and Austria are in full accord with regard to 
Albania. But, while officially the attitude of both Powers is correct, each 
is pursuing among the Catholic population of northern Albania a policy 
of ‘‘pacific economic penetration’" by means of the religious Orders 
and schools, and, generally, by shipping subsidies, and strenuous efforts 
at commercial supremacy. Increased armaments on both sides ; anti- 
Austrian agitations in Italy ; the exploitation of her dyneistic relations 
with Montenegro; the pressure of the Pangermanic movement in 
Austria, and rival railway policies — these are disturbing elements in 
the situation that demand the utmost delicacy and sagacity on either 
side. The strategic railway projected by Austria through the Sandjak 
of Novibazar between Uvatz and Mitrowitz would place her in direct 
communication with Salonica and the Aegean, and cut across all lines of 
penetration from the Albanian ports to the east; and, if tlie additional 
railway, which is already being studied at Vienna, descended the coast of 
Albania from Cattaro, the province would be enclosed in a girdle of 
steel and necessarily fall under Austrian control. To counter this, 
Italian diplomatic support and the promise of a subsidy of L^l,600,000 
have been given to the rival Servian scheme of a Danube-Adriatic line. 
Italy, in her present economic position, perhaps stands to lose more by 
a European convulsion than any other nation, and in the face of the 
ever-gathering, ever-shifting stormclouds in the Balkans she will need 
all possible wisdom and fortitude in her statesmen. 
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THE LOW COUNTKIES. 

HOLLAND. 

The political history of the kingdom of the Netherlands during the 
gi*eater part of the period (1870-1905) of which this chapter treats is of 
no gi'eat general interest. The death of Thorbecke left the Liberal 
majority in the States General weak and divided, and, 8is there was also 
a dearth of statesmen of mark and intellectual distinction, there is little 
of moment to reconl beyond the succession of Ministries. The task of 
forming a Cabinet was confided by the King in 1872 to Gerrit de Vries, 
who held office until 1874. His Ministry saw the beginning of the war 
with the Sultan of Achin in north Sumatra, which was for so many 
years to drain the resources of Holland. An expedition of 3600 men 
under General Kohler sent against the rebel Sultan (April, 1873) had 
to retreat with heavy loss, many dying from disease, including the 
commander. A second larger expedition under General van Swieten 
was successful; the Sultan was deposed and his territory occupied. This 
war, however, involved the home country in heavy expenses, and was 
very unpopular in Holland. The provision of the necessary funds 
increased tlie difficulties of a Ministry which could not rely upon the 
support of a united party. In June, 1874, they resigned, and were 
succeeded by another Liberal Ministry under Jan Heemskerk, which held 
office for three years. Heemskerk, who had been Prime Minister from 
1866 to 1868, was a capable man; but during his second Ministry he can 
scarcely be said to have been in power. He administered affairs not because 
he had the loyal support of his party, but rather because it was felt that 
“the King’s government must be carried on.” He had to contend 
against the opposition of the Progressives under Joannes Kappeyne and of 
the Anti«revolutionary party, which, after the death of Gulielmus Groen 
van Pfinsterer (May, 1876), found a new leader, Abraham Kuyper, who 
effected a considerable change in its aristocratic character by infusing into 
it the principles of democratic Calvinism, which he himself professed. 
This Ministry passed a useful measure of reform in tlie judiciary, and 
attempted to deal in a temporising spirit with the thorny question of 
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primary education. Their proposals, however, gave satisfaction neither 
to the advanced Liberals, nor to the Anti-revolutionaries, nor to the 
Catholics. Heemskerk resigned and was succeeded by the leader of the 
Progressives, Joannes Kappeyne, who found himself after the election of 
1877 supported by a majority of 16 in a House of 80 members. His 
Ministry was marked by the creation of an eighth department of State, 
that of Commerce and Waterways. His treatment of the primary 
education question, which refused to grant the subsidies to the private*” 
schools, was carried in the teeth of the bitter opposition of the Anti- 
revolutionary (Calvinist) and Catholic parties, who were united in desiring 
full state support for religious instruction. But the Cabinet were 
confronted with the difficulty of providing ‘‘ways and means'” in conse- 
quence of the cost of the protracted Achin war; and, although a 
succession duty and other unpopular taxes were forced through the 
Chamber by a narrow majority, the Finance Minister, Johan George 
Gleichman, found himself unable to meet the deficit, which confronted 
him, without having recourse to a loan of 44 million florins. In these 
circumstances the proposals of the Minister of Waterways, Tak van 
Poortvliet, to make a number of new canals were not favourably I'eceived, 
and were rejected (May 20, 1879) by 40 votes to 39. This led to the 
resignation of the Ministry. Kappeyne £tsked for the support of the 
Crown to revise the Fundamental Law, but this the King refused. 

WiDiam now asked a member of the Anti -revolutionary party, 
Constantins Thcodorus Count van Lynden van Sandenburg, to form a 
“Ministry of affairs” composed of moderate men of all parties. He 
succeeded in doing so, and, which is more wonderful, though he had not 
the hearty goodwill of any section of the Chamber, he remained in 
office for the greater part of four years (1879-83). The divisions in 
the ranks of the Liberal majority and the steady support of the King 
enabled van Lynden by his tact and resourcefulness to carry on the 
government during a period of much disquietude and uncei*tainty. 
A series of disasters fell at this time in rapid succession upon the Iloyal 
House, which seemed to threaten the extinction of the line of Orange- 
Nassau. In 1877 Queen Sophia died; in 1879 Prince Henry, the King’s 
brother, for some years Stadholder of Luxemburg ; a few months later 
(June 11) the Prince of Orange, aged 39 years; in 1881 Prince 
Frederick, the King’s uncle ; and in 1884 Prince Alexander, his younger 
and sole surviving son. It cannot honestly be said that the national 
regret at the tragically premature deaths of the two young princes was 
called forth by regard for their personal qualities. William ended his 
days at Paris, and at the time of his decease had estranged himself from 
his countrymen by his continued residence in a foreign capital, whose 
distractions he preferred to the more homely life in Holland. He was, 
however, a man of parts; but Alexander was sickly in body and enfeebled 
in mind, and his death was an important event only because he was the 
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last heir-male of the famous family of Orarigc-Nai?sau with whose fortunes 
those of Holland had been for three centuries so closely bound up. 
The King had in January, 1879, taken in second wedlock the youthful 
Princess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont, and the birth of a daughter, 
Princess Wilhelmina (August 31, 1880), caused general rejoicing 
throughout the country. 

During van Lynden’s Ministry the public interest in Holland was 
much stirred by the events, which followed the uprising of the Boers of 
the Transvaal against English rule and led to the formation of the 
South African Republic. It was also still much occupied by the con- 
tinuance of the Achin difficulty. The Administration fell through an 
adverse vote (66 against IS) on a proposed modification of the electoral 
franchise, February 26, 1883. 

The Liberals having now a very narrow majority and being split 
into hostile fractions, the task of conducting the administration was 
again, for the third time, confided to Jan Heemskerk at the head of 
a coalition Ministry of neutral character. By the death of Prince 
Alexander (June 21, 1884), the question of providing for the succession 
of a female sovereign and a Regency became urgent. A modification of 
the Fundamental Law was necessary, and provision was made for Queen 
Emma to become Regent during her daughters minority with full 
powers. The parliamentary deadlock made, however, that larger re- 
vision of the Fundamental Law, which had been so long deferred, a 
matter of vital necessity to the country. The unsatisfactory financial 
position, due to the pressure of the Achin campaigns, the call for an 
alteration in the conditions of military service and provision for the 
national defence, and for extension of the suffrage in a democratic direc- 
tion in order to combat more effectively the active Socialist agitation 
under the leadership of Domela Nieuwenhuis, compelled the Government 
to take this revision seriously in hand. The opposition of the King was 
withdrawn, and in 1887 the revision became an accomplished fact The 
First Chamber was to consist of 50 members, chosen as before by the 
Provincial Estates. The Second Chamber of 100 membei's to be elected 
every fourth year by an electorate which included all males of 23 
years and upwards, being householders or lodgers at a certain minimum 
rent or possessing “ signs of fitness and social well-being ’’ — a formula 
reserved for definition in a future law. By this reform the number of 
electors was raised from (about) 100,000 to 850,000. 

The firet elections under the new system resulted in the victory of 
the Anti-revolutionary (27) and Catholic (25) coalition over the Liberal 
groups (46). One independent Conservative and one Socialist (Domela 
Nieuwenhuis) were also returned. In April, 1888, a new Ministry 
came into office under Baron Aeneas Mackay, a man of moderate and 
conciliatory views. One of the first efforts of the Coalition was to 
secure that subsidising of the private schools by the State, which had 
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been denied them (1889). The private schools thus supported must 
number at least 25 scholars, must conform to the olHcial regulations, and 
must be organised by a society or body recognised by the law. The 
death of King William, who had been for some time incapacitated by 
ill-health, took place on November 23, 1890. During his long reign 
the people knew that their King, whatever his prejudices or mistakes, 
had been heart and soul devoted to the welfare of tlie nation, and, 
though he had never made any effort to win popularity, the traditional 
loyalty of the Dutch to the House of Orange-Nassau rendered the person 
of the last male representative of the race an object of deep-rooted 
affection, and his death was generally mourned. An attempt of the 
Coalition Ministry to introduce a system of universal personal military 
service alienated the Catholic wing of their suppoilei's, and at the 
elections of 1891 the Liberals obtained a majority. 

The new Ministry under the leadership of Cornelis van Tienhoven, 
a man of moderate views, was generally of a Progressive type, and con- 
tained a number of able men, notably Nicolas Gerard Pierson, Minister 
of Finance, and Tak van Poortvliet, Minister of the Interior. Failure 
had always attended hitherto the attempts of finance MiniwSters to meet 
the constantly recurring deficits and to make the budget balance by 
means of an income tax. Pierson succeeded. He imposed a tax on all 
incomes of 650 florins and upwards derived from commerce, industry, or 
salaries, but not on the interest of capital, on rents, or agricultural 
profits; he placed, however, a tax upon capital above 13,000 florins. 
He was able, at the same time, to remit the tax on patents, and to 
lower the land tax and various duties. Under his skilful management 
funds were found for the much-needed reorganisation of the national 
defences as well as for social reforms. The Liberal party was, however, 
once more to be divided and the Ministry shattered, by diflerences 
of opinion on the question of the extension of the franchise and tlie 
interpretation of the qualification under the Act of 1887 — “signs of 
fitness and social well-being.” Tak van Poortvliet brought forward 
in 1893 a proposal for practically universal sulfragc. He understood 
by “fitness” being able to write, by “social well-being” not having 
received assistance from public charity. His proposal, if carried, would 
have raised the number of electors from 350,000 to 800,000, but it 
was strenuously opposed. The moderate Liberals under Samuel van 
Houten’s leadership conducted a campaign against it in the Chamber, 
in the Press, and on the platform, and they had as allies the Con- 
servative section of the Anti -revolutionary party headed by Alexander 
Frederick de Savornin-Lohman, and the bulk of the Catholics. On the 
other hand the radical Progressives supported Tak, as did also the 
democratic Calvinists (Anti-revolutionary party) under Kuyper, and a 
small group of Catholics who followed Schaepman. The parties were 
broken to pieces, and, the States General being dissolved in March, 
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1894, an appeal was made to the people. The election was fought not 
on the ordinary party lines, but as a contest to the death between 
“Takkians’’ and ‘‘anti-Takkians’^ or “ van Houtians.” The results of 
the polling showed that the van Houtians were in a majority, and the 
Takkians could only muster 46 votes against 54 opponents. The 
Ministry therefore resigned, and was replaced by a Cabinet formed by 
Jonkheer Johan Roell with van Houten occupying the post of Minister of 
the Interior in succession to Tak van Poortvliet. It was on van Houten, 
therefore, that the duty fell of preparing an alternative project of 
electoral Reform. His proposals were finally accepted in 1896, and con- 
tained the following provisions. The members of the Second Chamber 
are to be returned by 100 single member districts ; all males, being 
Netherlanders, and S5 years of age, are electors, provided they c*orae 
under one of the following categories: (1) persons who pay in direct 
taxation at least one gulden^ (2) householders or lodgers paying a certain 
minimum rent and with certain conditions as to length of residence, 
(3) proprietors or hirers of vessels of at least 24 tons, (4) earners of 
salaries or wages varying according to the place of habitation from 
275 florins to 550 florins per annum, (5) holders of investments of 
100 florins in the public funds or of 50 florins in the Savings BanLs, 
(6) persons who have passed certain examinations. This scheme raised 
the number of electors to about 700,000. 

The elections of 1897 after a severe struggle resulted in the return 
of an increased numl>er of Progressives, and the Roell-van Houten 
Ministry resigned, giving place to a Liberal concentration Ministry 
drawn from the various sections of the Liljeral party under Pierson, 
who resumed his place as Minister of Finance, and Hendrik Goeman 
Rorgesius, Minister of the Interior. This Ministry passed a number of 
useful measures of social, educational, and administrative reform : among 
these a law which made it obligatory on parents to send their children 
to school until the age of 13, and at the same time raised the salaries 
of teachers and the subsidies of the State. At last, in 1898, after 
a quarter of a century of wrangling and discussion personal military 
service was established, students and ecclesiastics excepted. In this year 
(August 31, 1898) Queen Wilhelmina attained her majority, an event 
which was celebrated with much entliusiasm, and many expressions of 
grateful recognition were offered to the Queen Mother for the admirable 
way in which she had for the past eight years discharged the duties of 
Regent, 

TTie following year was rendered memorable for Holland by the 
gathering on the initiative of the Tsar Nicholas II of the first Inter- 
national Peace Congress at the Hague. The sessions, at which delegates 
from all independent States were present, werc held from May 18 to 
June 29 at the royal residence known as The House in the Wood. 
A few months later (October 10) tlie Roer War broke out, which 
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aroused among the Dutch an intense feeling of sympathy for tlieir 
kinsmen in South Africa. Tlie fugitive President Paul Kruger took 
refuge in Holland. He received a most friendly welcome from the 
Queen in person, and in this she reflected the feeling of the country, 
which was for a time very bitter against England. The Ministry, how- 
ever, did its utmost to preserve a correct attitude, and to maintain 
friendly relations with a Power which it was hopeless to oppose. This 
attitude, together with a certain measure of unpopularity attaching to 
the laws establishing personal military service and obligatory school 
attendance, led to the overthrow of the Liberals at the elections of 1901. 
The orthodox Calvinists (Anti -revolutionaries) and the Catholics of all 
groups united on the basis of a defence of Christian belief against 
a party whose profession of religious neutrality they denounced as 
“paganism.*” Kuyper, to whose talents and energy the victory at the 
polls was largely due, became the head of a Coalition Ministry. 

Earlier in this same year (February 7, 1901) Queen Wilhelmina was 
married to Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. It was a match of 
affection, which commended itself to the Dutch people, whose deep- 
rooted attacliment to their Queen and dynasty was most touchingly 
shown in the spring of the following year (April, 1902) when her very 
serious illness threatened to expose the Netherlands to the danger of a 
disputed succession to the throne. Socialism had for years been a 
growing force, lianng its chief centres in the laige towms, especially in 
Amsterdam and in Friesland, under the leadei'ship of the eloquent 
young advocate, van Troestra. In 1903 the Socialist propaganda bore 
fruit in the threat of a general strike unless the Goveniment were 
prepared to concede the demands of the Democratic Labour Party. 
The Ministry met the threats with firmness. The military were called 
out, and an “Anti-strike” Bill introduced and earned. The determined 
attitude of the authorities met with the success it desen^cd, and the strike 
was a complete failure. The rebellion in Achin again assumed serious 
dimensions in 1902, involving a costly campaign, which resulted in 1903 
in the submission of the Sultan. In 1904, however, hostilities once more 
broke out, and there was sanguinary fighting, in the course of which a 
number of women and children met their deaths at the hands of the Dutch 
troops. The news aroused much indignation, and the conduct of the 
war was severely arraigned in the Second Chamber. When the general 
election of 1905 drew near, the sections of the Liberal party which had 
been so long divided sank their differences in a united assault upon the 
Ministerialists, whose popularity had been gradually diminishing. After 
a close struggle 45 Liberals with 7 Socialists were returned against 48 
followers of Kuyper. There was thus a narrow majority against the 
Government dependent on the Socialist vote. Kuyper therefore resigned 
and was succeeded as Prime Minister by a moderate Liberal, Goeraan 
Borgesius. 
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During the period with which this chapter deals the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands had been progressing steadily in material wealth and general 
well-being. The population had more than doubled since 1845, and 
amounted to more than 5,000,000. The poldering of the estuary of the 
Y (1873-7) had converted yet another district of many thousands of 
acres, once covered with water, into fertile pasture land, with the North 
Sea Canal passing through its midst. This fine canal, fifteen miles long 
and capable of conveying the largest ships, has given to Amsterdam a 
new outlet to the ocean, and has done much to restore its commercial 
and maritime prosperity ; while the port of Rotterdam has, since the 
opening of its new waterway, made even more rapid strides. Rotterdam 
is a great emporium of German trade, and the tonnage of the ships 
visiting it is now twenty-five times greater than half a century ago. 
Agricultural depression during the last decades of the century was 
severely felt, the trade in butter and cheese especially suffering from 
Danish competition ; but with the advent of the twentieth century there 
were signs of revival. The fisheries remain, as they have been for 
centuries, a profitable source of occupation to many thousands of the 
seafaring population. 

In the general diffusion of culture, and in intellectual and scientific 
distinction, Holland can compare favourably with any other country. 
While the reader must be referred on this head to the brief sketch of 
literature in the Netherlands which was given in the previous volume ; 
two fields of study may be indicated in which deserved preeminence has 
been attained — critical theology and national history. Tlie representative 
names are Abraham Kuenen and Robert Fruin. Tlie former has gained 
a world-wide reputation. Rut the work of Fruin has been scarcely less 
remarkable, for by his influence and example he created a school of 
historical workers whose researches in the national archives, conducted 
on sound and scientific principles, have been most finiitful. 

This account of the period 1870-1905 would not be complete without 
mention being made of the great revival of Dutch painting which it has 
witnessed. There are some critics who have so high an opinion of the 
merits of the modem School, that they venture to think it not unw orthy 
to take rank with that which in the seventeenth century made Dutch art 
famous. This may be confidently stated — that not since the age of 
Rembrandt has there arisen in any other country such a group of con- 
summate artists, distinguished for the originality and variety of their 
genius, for their technical skill and richness of colouring, as in the 
Holland of our own times. The names of Josef Israels and Hendrik 
Willem Mesdag, of the three brothers Maris, of Anton Ma^ re, Vincent 
van Gogh, and Albert Bilders, are familiar to all lovers of art, and 
besides these may be mentioned others of great merit — Rochussen, Bles, 
Roelofs, Bosboom, and of younger men, Neuhuys, Blommers, van Bor- 
selen, van de Sande Bakliuysen, de Haas, Duchatel, and Haverman. 
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The qualities of this school show that the Dutch race of today have 
inherited from their forefathers an artistic temperament singularly 
sensitive to the poetry of form and colour, and the power to give it 
outward expression. 


BELGIUM. 

The outbreak of war between France and Germany was a cause of 
great anxiety and no small danger to Belgium. Fortunately, in no small 
measure owing to the exertions of the King, steps had been taken to 
maintain an efficient army of 100,000 men with an adequate reserve, and 
to fortify the valley of the Meuse. Hostilities had no sooner begun 
than the Belgian Government gave orders for the mobilisation of the 
troops for the defence of the frontiers. This prompt action, and the 
declaration of Great Britain that she would resist any violation of 
Belgian territory, secured the neutrality of the country. After Sedan, 
a body of French soldiers fled for refuge across the frontier ; but they 
were at once disarmed and interned. 

It has already been told how in this year (1870) a Catholic Ministry 
under Baron d’i^ethan took oflice. Aided by a split in the Liberal ranks 
the Catholics had at the elections of August obtained a majority in both 
Chambers. The restriction of the franchise to the moneyed middle class, 
the great mtiss of the people being without votes, had given the Liberals 
a long lease of power. They had used it in trying to banish religion 
from the schools, and so far as possible from civil life, and at the 
same time in not unsuccessful efforts more and more to centralise the 
administration and to make it increasingly bureaucratic. They also 
consistently refused to regulate by legislation the hours or the condi- 
tions of labour or to reform the law on military service. In their case, 
the name of Liberal signified rather that the party consisted of free- 
thinkers and Anti-Clericals than of men devoted to the cause of progress 
and reform. The Catholics on the other hand must not be regarded 
as in any sense a purely Clerical p«arty. The distinction between them, 
apart from their attitude towards religious questions, might perhaps be 
thus expressed; the Catholic party was in its principles democratic 
and essentially national ; the Liberal party oligarchic and cosmopolitan, 
with French leanings. 

In 1871 Malou succeeded Baron d’Anethan as head of a Cabinet 
composed of moderate men. This was largely owing to the determina- 
tion of the King that the Ultramontanes should not be allowed to 
commit the Belgian Government to take any active part in the agitation 
for the restoration of the Pope’s Temporal Power. Nothing very note- 
worthy occurred during the seven years of their tenure of office. The 
voting qualification for electors to provincial and communal Councils 
was lowered to 20 Jranca and 10 francs (direct taxation) respectively, 
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and a law was passed making personal service in the army obligatory. 
Faced however by the opposition of a section of reactionaries in their 
own ranks as well as by the whole Liberal party, which had gained 
strength in adversity, the Administration did not retain its hold on the 
electorate. In 1878 the Liberals were once more in a majority, and 
Walth^re Fr^re-Orban became Prime Minister. His tenure of office was 
signalised by a resolute attempt to secularise education. 

A Bill was introduced and carried after fierce opposition, by which 
the system of primary education, which had subsisted since 1842, was 
completely subverted. All communal schools were placed under the 
strict supervision of the State, and the teaching of religion was strictly 
forbidden, although an attempt was made to conciliate the Catholics, by 
the introduction of a clause permitting the clergy of all cults to give 
instruction in the school buildings out of school hours to the children of 
such parents as desired it. The private schools were allowed to exist, for 
the privilege of freedom of education was conceded by the Constitution ; 
but in the choice of schoolmasters, and indeed of all persons employed 
in the public service or under the local administrations in the magistracy 
or the notar iate, on railways or in charitable institutions, an exclusive 
preference was given to the pupils of the state schools. The Catholics 
met the attack with an organised resistance. The Bishops appealed to 
the faithful for funds, and so liberal was the response that soon private 
Catholic schools were built in almost every commune in the kingdom. 
This appeal was accompanied by drastic action. The clergy, carrying 
out the instructions of the episcopate, refused absolution to all teachei'S 
in the “Godless’’ schools and to the parents whose children frequented 
them. The Government replied by the refusal of public assistance or 
employment. But the influence of the clergy prevailed. Many of the 
state schools were almost deserted. In Flandei's over 80 per cent, of the 
children went to the Catholic schools. Tlie intervention of the Pope 
was requested ; but the Holy See declined to take any action, and 
such was the resentment felt that the Belgian envoy at the Vatican 
was recalled. To maintain the struggle the Liberal party needed all 
their strength ; but a split took place between the two sections, known as 
the Doctrinaires and tlie Progressists, on the question of the extension 
of the franchise. This was fatal. The elections of 1884 resulted in the 
return of a large Catholic majority ; indeed so permanent has been the 
revulsion of feeling against the Lil)erals, that the party has remained 
excluded from office for a quarter of a century. The new Ministry, at 
first under the presidency of Malou, and aftervvaids of Auguste Beemaert, 
set to work without delay to undo the e<lucAtional legislation of their 
predecessors. The Liberals had established a special department of 
education. This was abolished. Authority over the schools was restored 
to the communal Councils, which had the power either to maintain a 
public (state) school, or to “adopt” and give a giant to a private 
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school, provided that it conformed to the regulations and submitted 
itself to the inspection of the State. At the demand of 25 heads of 
families, the commune was required to provide a Catholic or a neutral 
school, as the case might be; but the teaching of religion was made 
compulsory, whenever the parents desired it. Under this law, in a large 
number of communes the unsectarian schools ceased to exist, and the 
religious education passed into the hands of the Catholic clergy. Some 
members of the Cabinet would have proceeded still further in a re- 
actionary direction; but the King, seeing that the aims and views- of this 
ultramontane section were arousing strong hostility in many munici- 
palities and communes, insisted on their removal from the Ministry. 
Their place was taken by moderate men. The Schools Law of 1884 has 
worked well, and the settlement of the religious question embodied in it 
has not been since disturbed. 

During the next few years, the Catholic majority devoted themselves 
to the furtherance of a policy of social legislation, and several useful Acts 
were passed. The Liberal Doctrinaires and Progressists were still divided 
on the subject of electoral Reform, and did not prove formidable adver- 
saries ; but a new party arose — le parti oxivrier helge — whose opposition, 
as the years went on, had to be seriously reckoned with. Socialism, 
based upon the principles of Karl Marx, had been making great headway 
among the Flemish industrial classes, especially at Ghent and Brussels, 
while among the Walloon population, who worked in the coal mines 
and factories of the south and east, a revolutionary socialism of the 
French type had taken root, with headquarters at Li^ge and Namur. 
Serious strikes, in 1886, had to be suppressed by military force. 
A Government Commission was nominated to enquire into the grievances 
of the strikers, and, in 1887, councils of arbitration were appointed to 
settle disputed questions between employers and employed. Fresh strikes 
and disturbances took place, however, in 1888, with the result that the 
Socialist party determined to set on foot a vigorous agitation to secure 
representation in Parliament, whose watch-cries were to be universal 
suffrage and reduction of the military service. In making these demands 
they found the Liberal Progressists willing to act with them up to a 
certain point; but the violence of the Socialist leaders alienated gradually 
all moderate men, who were not prepared to accept the doctrines of 
collectivism pure and simple. The principle of revision of the Consti- 
tution was at length agreed to, and the Chambers were dissolved in 
1892. The result of the election was an increase in the Catholic 
majority, which numbered 92 to 60 Liberals. But the Catholics did not 
even now possess the two-thirds majority required by the Constitution. 
Much discussion ensued; but no definite decision was for some time 
arrived at. Meanwhile, the parti ouvrier continued its agitation ; and 
a general strike was threatened unless universal suffrage was conceded. 
The Chamber, however, rejected the proposal to establish universal 
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suffrage (April, 1893). Nevertheless, it was felt by all sections of the 
Catholic party that a wide extension of the franchise was called for, and 
the compromise of universal suffrage safeguarded by the plural vote, as 
proposed by a Catholic deputy — Albert Nyssens — was ultimately adopted 
(September 3, 1893). 

This system gave a vote to every male citizen of 25 years of age 
and upwards; but it granted a supplementary vote to all fathers of 
families, to the owner of real property valued at 9.000 francs^ or of 
investments bringing in an income of 100 francs^ and two supplemen- 
tary votes to everyone possessing diplomas of higher education and to 
certain functionaries, with the proviso that no one should have more 
than three votes in all. The first election under the new system, which 
increased the possible total of" votes tenfold, was held, October 14, 1894. 
The result gave an overwhelming majority to the Catholic party, who 
numbered 105. The Liberals only succeeded in holding 18 seats ; but 
the Socialists made a great stride forward and had 29 representatives 
in the new Chamber. They now began with renewed vigour, under the 
leadership of Emile Vandervelde, to conduct an active agitation in the 
country, while they found in Parliament an opportunity, if not of 
thwarting the will of the majority, at least of expounding their aims and 
views with insistence and ability. The first care of the Ministry of 
de Burlet, who had succeeded Beemaert in April, 1894, was to carry 
out a reform of the provincial and communal electorate on the same 
lines (is the parliamentary. An attempt was again made to terrorise 
the Government by means of a general strike and by riots, but the 
authorities were firm, the military was called out, and the strike collapsed. 
The passing of these electoral reforms strengthened tiie hold of the 
Catholic party upon the administration of the country. In 1895 an 
education Bill was introduced, which completed tlie work of 1884. 
Religious instruction in public schools was made compulsory, and the 
communes were forbidden to give free education to the children of 
parents able to pay a fee. At the same time, social reform in many 
directions occupied a foremost place in the programme of the Catholic 
party, and Acts were passed dealing with old age pensions, workmen's 
dwellings, and employers’ liability ; much w^as also done for the en- 
couragement of thrift by subsidies to the Savings Banks, and to mutual 
societies. 

'Phe partial elections of 1896 resulted in raising the number of 
Catholic deputies to 111, while the Liberals numbei'ed 12, and the 
Socialists 29. The next elections in 1898 left the relative strength of 
the parties practically imaltered. In 1896 Count de Smet de Naeyer 
became head of the Ministry in place of de Burlet. One of the firat acts 
of his Ministry was a law making Flemish, as well os French, the official 
langufige of the country. The Flemish movement thus, in 1897, attained 
the realisation of its aim. All laws wei'e hencefortli to be published in 
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the two languages. The results of the last elections, which had left the 
Liberal party in a hopeless minority, and had actually destroyed the more 
moderate wing of that party, the Doctrinaires, had led to a demand for 
proportional representation. The great Catholic majority, as is so often 
the case, having an overwhelming superiority over all opponents, began 
to split up into groups, and they found themselves in face of a resolute 
Socialist minority, which was bold and enterprising, and did not scruple 
to make full use of all the arts of parliamentary obstruction. The 
split in the ranks of the majority caused, in the early part of 1899, a 
change of Ministry, Count de Smet de Naeyer giving place to van den 
Peereboom. The new Prime Minister however found himself confronted 
by organised obstruction from the Socialists, and after a brief tenure of 
office he resigned, and Smet de Naeyer returned to his former post. 

A Bill for the adoption of a system of proportional representation was 
now pressed forward and earned. By this measure, in every arronduse- 
merit each party receives a number of seats proportional to the votes 
recorded in its favour, provided these exceed a certain fixed minimum. 
The first elections under the new system were held in May, 1900, and, as 
had been anticipated, resuscitated the almost defunct Liberal party. The 
Catholics were still in a decided majority, the actual distribution of seats 
being, 85 Catholics, 31 Liberals, 32 Socialists, 3 Radicals, 1 Christian 
Democrat (dissentient Catholic). The burning question at this time was 
that of military service. The Belgian army had been raised by conscrip- 
tion mitigated by a somewhat indulgent system of substitution. The 
measures now proposed modified the compulsory system by encouraging 
voluntary enlistment while at the same time reducing the time of active 
service and the numbers with the colours. The m\l aim of the 
Catholic party was, in opposition to the wishes of the King and of his 
military advisers, to adopt for Belgium the Swiss rather than the German 
model of army organisation. At the same time, the subject of social 
reform was always in the foreground of the settled policy of the Catholic 
party, and laws were passed regulating contracts of labour, protecting 
workers from insanitary conditions, and guaranteeing to married women 
the free control of their savings. But the activity of the GithoHcs 
in their social legislation only stirred the Socialist leaders, whose growing 
influence with the Industrial masses it was intended to undermine, to 
more bitter and determined opposition. The demand was made for 
universal suffrage pure and simple; and, in April, 1902, attempts were 
made to force the hand of the Government by strikes and riots. But 
the authorities were firm, the strikes failed, and public opinion refused 

to be terrorised. There were many loud words, but the general strike 

threatened for April 18— proved a fia.sco, in face of the determination of 
the employers, and the promptness with which the authorities quelled all 
riotous disturbances by calling out the troops and civic guards to the 
assistance of the police. 
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A month later (end of May, 1902) the retunis of the parliamentary 
election confirmed the Catholic party in their long tenure of the reins 
of power — by giving them a majority of 26 over the combined forces 
of the Liberals and Socialists. Under the capable leadership of Count 
de Smet de Naeyer, the policy of the Cathohe party continued to follow 
frankly democratic lines. Smet de Naeyer was a skilled financier. 
With a rate of taxation per head of the population about one-half of 
that paid in England and much less than one-half of that paid in 
France, the budgets could boast of annual surpluses, despite the large 
amounts expended in providing old age pensions, in subsidies to mutual 
societies, on the promotion of technical education, and other measures 
for the encouragement of tlirift in the working classes. Probably 
more is done in Belgium than in any other country, through the 
agency of a network of savings banks, mutual societies, and building 
societies, to encourage the investment of savings and to provide loans 
secured by life insurance policies for the purposes of agriculture or for 
the purchase of dwelling houses. The old age pension system established 
by the Laws of 1902 and 1903 entitles every workman who deposits 
one Jranc to an old age pension fund in a savings bank to receive an 
addition of 60 centivu s from the State until a sufiicient amount stands to 
his credit to provide an annuity of 360 Ji'arics per annum. Shortly after 
the passing of the amended Act of 1903 the government grant to more 
than two hundred thousand pensioners amounted to 15,000,000 /ranr.y. 
The partial elections of 1901, though the strength of the Liberal 
party was increased, left the Catholics with a majority of 20 votes. 

The whole of the period which we have been considering was one of 
uninterrupted industrial progress and commercial prosperity. It was 
also marked by the first steps for the acquisition by Belgium of colonial 
possesmons. These steps were solely due to the initiative of King 
Leopold II. llie remarkable personality of the King had a large share 
in shaping the destinies of the country. During the whole of his 
reign his strength of character, his trained experience, his diplomatic 
skill, and his varied culture, exercised a constant and growing influence. 
The wisdom of Leopold I built up the Belgian State ; his son with 
equal abilities was cast in a very different mould. 1-reopold II was 
not content to play the roh of the constitutional imler of a petty 
neutral kingdom. lie wished that his j)eople should have a place in the 
world movement of colonial expansion. By his patient diplomacy, 
capacity for organisation, and undaunted resolution in the face of diffi- 
culties that seemed insuperable, he succeeded in creating the Congo Free 
State under his own sovereignty. The Geographical Congi'ess (1876), 
summoned by King Leopold to meet at Brussels under his presidency, 
led to the formation of the International Association for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade and the opening out of Central Africa. 
Of this International Association King Leopold was the moving spirit. 
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He enlisted the services of Stanley, and a Belgian expedition under his 
leadership in 1879 made its way to the Upper Congo. There however it 
found rivals in a French expedition under Brazza ; and the Portuguese 
also advanced claims to the possession of the Lower Congo. Only by 
the exercise of much tact and adroitness did King Leopold succeed in 
preserving a way of access fi'om the coast to the navigable reaches of the 
river above the Cataracts. At the Congress of Berlin, November, 1884, 
a vast domain in Central Africa was recognised as the sphere of influence 
of the International Association, and was erected into an independent 
State under the sovereignty of the King of the Belgians, with the 
proviso that freedom of commerce and freedom of religion should be 
guaranteed, and that slavery should be suppressed and no trade monopolies 
granted. 

It was more difficult for King Leopold to win the assent of the Belgian 
people to his assumption of the sovereignty. The large majority of 
the Belgians felt no eagerness to throw away the advantages which 
Belgium enjoyed as a neutral State under the protection of the Powers 
by running any risk of being drawn into the vortex of international 
politics. The King, however, addressed himself to the two Chambers, and 
their approval of his acceptance of the sovereignty wfis given, April 28 
and 30, 1885. King Leopold needed also the financial help of the 
Belgian people ; and, to make it clear that his African enterprise had not 
been undertaken for personal aggrandisement but for the ultimate benefit 
of Belgium, he devised to the Belgian State by a will dated August 2, 
1889, his possessions in the Congo; and a treaty was concluded between the 
Free State and Belgium, by which the latter advanced 25,000,000 francs 
for the purposes of railway construction and the opening of the Upper 
Congo territory to commerce. It was not without strong opposition 
that the Chambers thus officially associated themselves with the King’s 
projects, and after the extension of the franchise in 1894 this opposition 
became more and more accentuated, A fresh loan of 5,600,000 
was granted indeed in 1896, but only by 61 votes to 57, and there were 
20 abstentions. Nevertheless, by the energy of the King, all difficulties 
were gradually surmounted. The railway to Stanley Pool above the 
Cataracts was at last completed and opened for traffic in 1898. The 
commerce of the Congo State has progressed by giant strides. The 
exports, which reached a total of 1,980,441 francs in 1887, amounted 
to 15,1 46,976 in 1897, and had risen in 1903 to 54,597,836 francs. 
Since 1898 other lines of railway have been rapidly pushed into the 
interior. Now that the Congo Free State has been transformed into 
a Belgian Colony (1909), it may be hoped that the pressure of public 
opinion will correct any irregularities and abuses. 

King Leopold II died on December 17, 1909, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, the Count of Flanders, as King Albert I. 
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THE IBERIAN PENINSULA. 

SPAIN. 

Between the year 1871 and the present time, Spain has progressed, 
through internal disorder and colonial disaster, to a condition of com- 
parative material prosperity, and towards a state of political stability. 
'^The most vigorous of living Spanish novelists, Don Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez, speaking through the mouth of a character in his story La 
Catedral^ observes that Spain has been dragged on by the general 
advance of Europe, but has herself contributed nothing, and has made 
no spontaneous movement. Don Vicente speaks with the licence of a 
domestic critic. A foreigner will prefer to say that Spain has at last 
begun to awake from delusions, and to leam to look at facts. Her 
course during these years has been divided into six stages : the reign of 
Amadeo of Savoy (January, 1871, to February, 1878); the Republic 
(February, 1873, to December, 1874); the restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty by \}\q pronuiidnmiaito of Murviedro (December 28, 1874); the 
reign of Alfonso XII (December, 1874, to November 25, 1885); the 
Regency of Doha Maria Cristina (November, 1885, to May, 1902); and the 
period since the present King, Don Alfonso XIII, attained his majority. 
These six stages may be grouped into three divisions. From the arrival 
of Don Amadeo until the proclamation of Alfonso XII, Spain was con- 
tending with anarchy; from the close of 1874 to the end of 1898 she 
was struggling to retain the remnants of her colonial empire ; since she 
had to pay the penalty of centuries of error by the disasters of that year, 
she has begun, for the first time, to endeavour to make full use of the 
neglected resources of her own soil. The realities of her history will be 
best grasped by adhering to these divisions, rather than by giving undue 
attention to such distracting, and frequently meaningless incidents, as 
changes of Ministry. 

The reign of Don Amadeo was in itself but a part of a period. It 
repitisented nothing more than the hopeless attempt of a body of 
military and civil conspirators to set up an imitation of the government 
of William III in Great Britain, without the aid of any one of the con- 
ditions which rendered the Revolution settlement of 1689 possible. No 
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party supported his throne. Thi'ee real parties existed in the country 
—the Republicans, who had been represented by 63 votes in the Con- 
stituent Cortes, the Carlists, and the Alfonsists. The last of the three 
was as yet weak. It was hampered by the youth of its candidate, Don 
Alfonso, the son of Isabel II, and by the discredit which the personal 
weaknesses of the Queen had brought on the Bourbon family. The 
Carlists were formidable. They were, however, divided among themselves. 
The official head of their branch of the Bourbon family, Don Juan de 
Bourbon, was disposed to coquet with constitutional principles. He was 
even prepared to be content with the position of Regent for his cousin 
Don Alfonso. Their party manager in Spain, Don Cdndido Nocedal, 
was averse from the use of force. He agreed with Don Antonio Cdnovas 
del Castillo, who became the official leader of the Alfonsists in 1872, in 
thinking that the monarchical parties should wait until the revolution 
settlement broke down by its own inherent weakness, when the country 
would turn to them for salvation. The policy of both, which Cdnovas 
was in time to make effective in the interest of his own party, was 
accurately defined by the Jacobite cant phrase, “box it about and it 
will come to my uncle.^ But Don Juan de Bourbon was repudiated 
by the bulk of his followers, and by his own sons, Don Carlos and the 
younger brother Don Alfonso. There were a few Carlists, of whom 
the most famous was Ramon Cabrera, in favour of concessions to 
Liberalism ; but they had little influence and in the end drifted into the 
ranks of the Alfonsists. The real strength of the Carlists lay in the 
clergy, and the influence they exercised over the country people in all 
parts of Spain, and more especially in the Basque Provinces, Navarre, 
Upper Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. The clergy were deeply offended 
by the choice of a King from the House of Savoy, which had just 
occupied Rome, and had made the Pope “ the prisoner of the Vatican.’^ 
They were even more sensibly affected by the irregular payment of their 
stipends, and by the fear that the religious budget would be suppressed, 
and that they would be thrown on the voluntary contributions of the 
faithful who, in spite of the ardent Roman Catholicism of the Spaniards, 
have always been very niggardly to the parish clergy. Therefore, the 
priests were well disposed to do all they could to promote a Carlist rising. 

The revolution settlement had in fact no support except the army. 
This would indeed have been sufficient if the army had been united and 
well-handled. Amid the indifference, local patriotism, and factions of 
Spain, the army is the only great national secular institution. So long 
as it is united it can control “ the machine,’’ the centralised administra- 
tion which interferes in all Spanish life, through its local unofficial 
instruments, the caciques^ when it does not act by direct order. Therefore 
it can command the services of place-hunting politicians, and it can 
secure the election of Cortes with an obedient majority by administrative 
pressure or corruption. During the revolutionary period a third means 
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of coercion waa much employed — the notorious partido de la porra^ 
** party of the cudgel.” They were hired gangs of ruffians who terrorised 
the voters. But in 1871 the army had been deprived by the assassination 
of Prim of the only leader who was popular with the ranks, commanded 
a personal following among the officers, could hold the stick and strike 
with it. Moreover, the army was subject to the action of a strong 
dissolvent. When in 1867, Prim made his abortive attempt to persuade 
the garrison of Valencia to revolt, he had promised the abolition of 
compulsory service. ’^This promise was repeated by the Republicans, and 
by some of the politicians who served the Grovemment of Don Amadeo. 
It deeply offended the officers, who knew that voluntary service would mean 
the destruction of the army ; but it was ^ ery popular with the soldiers, 
who desired nothing better than to be free to return home. In the 
meantime, and apart from the Carlist intrigues of the clergy, the country 
was menaced by growing disorder. A great recrudescence of the endemic 
brigandage of Andalusia had followed the revolution of 1868. The 
‘‘ Kidnappers,” Palma aliwt Bando, Pulli, Pitoho, and others, blackmailed 
the orderly population. Many of them were enrolled in the partido de 
la parra^ and had their official protectors in Madrid. Anarchism and 
socialism began to increase in the towns, and agrarian socialism, the 
natural fruit of large estates owned by absentee landlords and worked 
by gangs under exacting middlemen, became rampant in the south. 

From January, 1871, to September, 1873, all these elements of disorder 
grew, till they threatened the very existence of the national unity and 
the State. Don Amadeo’s share in this access of fever was that of a 
transient and embarrassed phantom. He and his beautiful wife were 
insulted, and his life was threatened. His Ministers pursued factious 
quarrels, and their feuds were promoted by Republicans and Carlists in 
the Cortes, who combined to make government impossible by joining 
with any section of malcontents on any question. Six ministerial crises 
and three general elections in twenty-four months served only to manifest 
the instability of the artificial monarchy of Don Amadeo. He was at 
last told by the army chiefs that he must agree to the suspension of con- 
stitutional guarantees, and rule by the sword. The King was resolved 
to reign as a constitutional ruler, and refused his consent. His fall 
became a mere question of time, and he availed himself of a military 
question to escape from a desperate position. The oflicers of the 
artillery refused to obey General Hidalgo, formerly a member of their 
own corps, who had been responsible for the murder of several of his 
colleagues at the San Gil barracks in 1866. The Prime Minister of the 
day, Ruiz Zorrilla, insisted on dismissing them. The King attached 
his name to the deci-ee, resigned his crown, and left Spain on 
February 12, 1873. 

During this sterile agitation in Madrid the Carlisle had gained 
ground. They were at first represented in the field only by such men aa 
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the Cura de Santa Cruz — a brutal fanatic who enforced his demands 
for blackmail by shooting men, and by stripping, tarring and feathering, 
or flogging women. Santa Cruz operated in Navarre and Biscay ; but he 
had imitators elsewhere. In 187^ the Carlist Princes were encouraged 
to take the field themselves. Don Juan de Bourbon had resigned in 
favour of his eldest son ; and, on May 1, Don Carlos crossed the frontier 
of Navarre from France, relying not only on his own partisans and on 
deserters from the army but on republican cooperation. His following 
was easily scattered at Oroquieta on May 4 by General Moriones, and he 
fled back to France. Serrano, then Prime Minister, came to the north, 
and entered into a convention with the Carlist leaders at Amoravieta. 
He promised an amnesty to all, even to deserters from the army. The 
convention exasperated the Liberals in all parts of Sj)ain, but especially 
those of the tovnas of Navarre and Biscay, who considered that they were 
left at the mercy of their hereditary enemies, the country people and 
their clerical leaders. After the abdication of Don Amadeo, the Cortes, 
which had just been elected by Ruiz Zorrilla and the pm tido de la porra 
to support his monarchy, proceeded to proclaim the Republic. The 
deputies endeavoured to retain control of affairs by means of a com- 
mittee till new Cortes were elected. It was set aside forcibly by the 
real Republicans ; and Sehor Figueras was named interim president. 

The simmering disorder of the country now boiled up with frightful 
rapidity. First came the paralysis of the army. General Gaminde, 
who held the command in Catalonia, concentrated his troops at Barcelona, 
and endeavoured to induce them to proclaim Don Alfonso. The soldiers, 
misled into the belief that the Republic would abolish compulsory service, 
refused to follow him. He fled to France, and most of the officers went 
into hiding. The soldiers disbanded themselves, and the open country 
was left to the Carlists. The example set at Barcelona was widely 
followed. The army was not wholly disbanded, but it was much 
weakened, and discipline was all but destroyed. In Catalonia one 
column murdered their general, Cabrinetti, and then surrendered to the 
Carlists. Tlie forces of Don Carlos increased rapidly. He reentered 
Spain on July 17, 1878, and before the end of the year he had forty-five 
thousand men in arms. In Navarre and the Basque Provinces, where 
he ^cupied a compact body of territory, with the exception of a few 
fortified towns, his troops were regularly organised. In other parts of 
Spain the Carlist forces were never more than guerrilleros — numerous 
in Catalonia and Valencia, but confined to a few wandering bands in 
La Mancha and Estremadura. By the end of 1876 they had risen to 
75,000 men with 143 guns, with the same differences in the various parts 
of the country. In Navarre and the Basque country a regular army was 
based on a territory with a civil administration, a revenue, a capital at 
Durango, cannon foundries, Courts of law, and even a university at 
Ohate. Supplies were received across the French frontier by the 
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connivance of Marshal MacMahon’s Government. Elsewhere the Carlists 
continued to be composed of giLcrriUeros and bandits. 

Great as the peril from the Carlists was, it was thrown into the 
background for a time by an even more pressing danger. The proclama- 
tion of the Republic was followed all over the south by an outbreak of 
the deeply-rooted and ancient particularism, local or even tribal, of 
Spain. In Andalusia and Murcia big towns and little threw off the 
control of the central Government and assumed practical independence 
under the name of ‘‘cantons.’’ At Cai'tliagena, the cantonalists seized 
nearly the whole fleet, and the navy was even more completely dis- 
organised than the army. The few troops left in the south were concen- 
trated at Cordoba. The cantonalists quarrelled among themselves ; but 
they agreed in refusing to pay octroi duties {consumos) or to remit taxes 
to Madrid. 

The Republican leaders, Figueras, Pi y Margall, and Salmeron, 
proved incapable of dealing with the crisis they had provoked. All were 
professors, jounialists, and talkers, who had received the worthless super- 
ficial education given in modem Spain. They had acquired wliat know- 
ledge they possessed from efisily read French sources, and were moreover 
divided in opinion. Emilio Castelar, a man of the same stamp, but of 
more fluent and redundant eloquence, and of better natural capacity, did 
not at first obtain a position of leadersliip. Figueras was terrified by the 
Republic when he saw it. He fled the country in May rather than face 
the first Coiies, which were elected in the midst of prevailing turmoil, 
but only by about a third of the electors. The deputies chose as his 
successor Pi y Margall, a Federalist Republican, who endeavoured to deal 
witli anarchy by leaving freedom to provide a remedy. The country was 
brought to the verge of disintegration. Under the influence of fear the 
deputies set him aside and put Salmeron, a Unitarian Republican, at the 
he^ of affairs. Salmeron made an effort to restore order. A small 
force, composed in part of trustworthy troops, but very largely of officers 
left without employment by the disappearance of their regiments, was 
sent to Andalusia under the command of Manuel Pavia. He brought 
the troops at Cordoba to order, and crushed the cantonalists of Seville 
after a fierce fight. His success showed that the army could still save 
Spain, and that no other force could. But, if the army was to do the 
work, it would inevitably resume its predominance, Salmeron’s fear of 
militarism overpowered his fear of anarchy, and he stopped Pavia in full 
career of victory. With the deputies, fear of anarchy continued to be 
more acute than dread of the soldiers. Salmeron was set aside on 
September 7, 1873; Emilio Castelar w'as put in his place, to save 
society ; and the Cortes were prorogued till January. 

Nobody doubted that Castelar was commissioned to rescue the 
country by the use of force. He was as much responsible for all the 
mischief that had happened as any man ; but the fact that he did his 
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work with an avowed disregard for his reputation for consistency and a 
single eye to the good of Spain put him in a category apart from other 
Republican leaders. The artillery officens were brought back on their own 
terms, and a conscription of 120,000 men was raised. The docility of 
the mass of Spaniards to a vigorous central Government made it possible 
to carry out the measure, but it killed the Republic. Freedom from the 
‘‘blood tax” was in the eyes of the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion the one good they could obtain from the Republic. When the promises 
made to them were falsified, they returned to the old attitude of submission 
to the central authority and the local cadqives. Cantonal ism was broken 
down, though the cantonalists held Carthagena for some months, and the 
army resumed the position to which it is entitled by the fact that it alone 
can act as a national secular institution. In the absence of an accepted 
monarchy by divine right, and in view of the utter incapacity of the 
Spaniards to combine for a definite political purpose, the exerdiius is the 
populus. 

The deputies, who had made Castelar dictator in Septeml>er in order 
that he might save the country by means of the army, were frightened at 
the consequences of what they had done. When the Cortes met again in 
January, 1874, it was notorious that they would condemn his policy as 
being too military, and it was no less notorious that the army would not 
tolerate a return to the anarchy of the spring. When the Cortes were 
about to pass a vote ho^^tile to Castelar on January S, they were expelled by 
Pavia, who had recently been appointed Captain-General of New Castile. 
Pavia'^s summary measure surprised nobody and offended very few. The 
restoration of the son of Isabel II was now seen to be the one possible 
solution. It was delayed, because Don Antonio Cdnovas, who had 
organised the AJfonsist party thoroughly, pi*eferred to gain time for 
preparing public opinion. It was also his wish that the army should first 
suppress the Carlists, and then summon free Cortes. No Cortes elected 
in such circumstances could have been free in any other sense than that 
in which an English Chapter is free to elect the Bishop presented to it 
by the Crown. But Don Antonio’s course would have preserved a decent 
appearance of leaving the decision to the civil power. An interim 
military Government, with Serrano at its head, was set up. It kept the 
Carlists at bay, and even succeeded in forcing them to raise the siege of 
Bilbao. In December, 1874, Don Alfonso, who was now over sixteen, 
and therefore of age, issued a proclamation drafted for him by Cdnovas 
promising an amnesty and constitutional government. In that month 
the army acted on the facts of the situation. Two battalions stationed 
at Murviedro were induced by General Martinez de Campos to proclaim 
Don Alfonso, and the armies in all parts of Spain followed their 
example. He was formally received at Madrid on January 14, 1875. 

With the establishment of Don Alfonso XII, Spain reached a tenable 
position half-way between the absolute monarchy of Don Carlos, with 
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its following of priests, Basques, and guerrUleros^ on the one hand, and 
Republican anarchy on the other. Carlists of constitutional leanings 
rallied to Don Alfonso, and so did many who had been Republicans so 
long as the Republic was the only alternative to Don Carlos. The 
professional politicians naturally adhered to the power which disposed of 
offices. The Pope recognised the young King, and, though the Church 
did not receive all it had been promised, it was conciliated by the 
payment of its budget, and by an article in the Constitution of 1876 
which forbade the public manifestation of any other form of worship. This 
article has not in practice prevented the opening of dissenting chapels, 
native and foreign, nor has it seriously limited the activity of foreign 
Protestant teaching missions to which large numbers of workmen send 
their children because they give a better education than native schools. 
We cannot dwell on successive Ministerial changes, which were not in 
any case the result of conflicts on questions of principle, but were 
mere alteniations in office of the place-hunting coalitions, respectively 
led by Antonio Cdnovas, and Prdxedes Mateo Sagasta. The centre 
of interest has shifted in Spain since 1874. Irreconcilable Carlists and 
Republicans have continued to intrigue, and from time to time down 
to 1886 there were local outbreaks of military disorder. But the mass 
of Spaniards have ceased to believe tliat they would gain by any change 
in the form of government. The establishment of a money qualiflcation 
for voters in 1876 was submitted to with indifference. The restoration 
of universal suffrage in 1889 produced no effect on the character of the 
elections to the Cories. The country was tired of agitation, and asked 
only to be allowed to live in peace, and to have an opportunity for 
attaining some measure of material prosperity. It has, in the main, been 
granted what it asked for. The level of Spanish public life has continued 
to be low. The administration has not been less corrupt than of old, 
nor less unintelligent and dilatory. But politicians have abstained from 
the excesses of Narvdez and Gonzdlez Bravo. The administration has 
not prevented the country from proflting by tlie great stimulus given to 
its wine trade by the ravages of the phylloxera in France, or by the great 
development of the mining industry of Biscay due to foreign — mostly 
English — skill and capital. Roads, railways, and irrigation works have 
combined to raise Spain to a level of industrial activity which would 
render a return of the disorders of 1868-74 intolerable. At the two 
great crises of its recent history the politicians and the people of Spain 
have shown themselves capable of averting internal armed strife. The 
politicians, military and civil, had been taught by the events of 1868-74 
that excess of unscrupulous intrigue would recoil upon themselves. 

The first crisis came on the death of Alfonso XII in November, 
1885. The young King s reign had, on the whole, been prosperous. The 
Carlists had been swept out of Valencia and Catalonia in the course of 
1875. By the end of January, 1876, they were crushed in Biscay, and 
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the Jiieros were abolished. A settlement with the Church, the Consti- 
tution of 1876, a modified version of the Constitution of 1844, and a 
composition with the national creditors, permitted the country to return 
to quiet at home, and to honourable relations with its neighbours. The 
King’s marriage with his cousin Mercedes, daughter of the Duke of 
Montpensier, in January, 1878, healed a family quarrel. After her 
death in June, he married Maria Cristina, daughter of the Archduke 
Charles Ferdinand of Austria, in 1879. This marriage gave Spain a 
profitable connexion with a great Power. The King’s foreign policy was 
not fortunate. A desire to obtain a place for Spain among the Powers 
of Europe led him into making advances to Germany, and caused deep 
offence to the French, who, as the chief owners of the Spanish railways 
and the chief purchasers of Spanish wine and wool, have a strong 
financial hold on the country. He was insulted in the streets of Paris 
in 1883, and in 1885 a dispute about the Caroline Islands rendered the 
German connexion extremely unpopular. It was settled by the tact 
of Prince Bismarck, who referred the question to the arbitration of the 
Pope. Don Alfonso showed courage and humanity in visitations of 
flood and epidemics. Yet he lost the respect of his subjects. He had 
been surrounded from his youth by members of his mother’s Court, 
who helped if they did not instigate him to indulge in excesses which 
ruined his health, and filled the palace with scandals as in the reign of 
Isabel. On his death various members of his family, headed by his 
mother, entered into intrigues against his widow. Alfonso had left 
two daughters, and his queen was with child. The aim of the family 
intrigue was to oust her from the regency. The danger of a return 
of Bourbon stock -jobbing, corruption, and clericalism, w^as met by a 
determined rally of politicians, civil and military. The ex-Queen Isabel 
was forced to withdraw, and a male member of the family, who permitted 
himself to indulge in insolence, was sternly punished. Maria Cristina 
was established as Regent, with Sagasta as Prime Minister, and the 
support of all parties, even of those Republicans who followed Castelar. 
The birth of her son Alfonso XIII, on May 17, 1886, strengthened her 
position, and it was confirmed by her tact, her devotion to her son, 
the dignified order of her life, and her political judgment. 

The second crisis was far more serious. It came in 1898, when Spain 
lost the remains of her colonial empire. On October 10, 1868, one 
month after the revolution in Spain, a Cuban rising began at Yara. 
It smouldered on, till Martinez de Campos brought it to a termination — 
or rather to a pause — by the convention of El Zanjdn in 1878. He 
succeeded more by making promises of concessions than by force. His 
promises were repudiated by the home Government ; a second rising in 
the eastern end of the island — the so-called “Little War” — was brutally 
crushed. Then Cuba simmered in discontent till the final revolt of 1895. 
It is superfluous to insist on the vices of Spanish colonial administration. 
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The Spaniards have never been able to take any other view of a colony 
than that it should be treated as a milch cow to be milked for the 
exclusive benefit of Spanish traders and officials. On that point all 
parties were agreed, and they were ready to combine to meet every colonial 
request for self-government with insulting denial. The Spanish immi- 
grants engaged in trade, and settled in the towns, were the most noisy 
opponents of all concessions. They were organised into regiments which 
never fought the insurgents in the bush, but were always at hand to 
coerce their rulers when they might suspect them of an inclination to 
yield to Cuban demands. From the day when they displaced General 
Duloe in 1869 down to that on which their clamours forced General 
Primo de Rivera to send Admiral Cervera’s squadron to destruction, these 
men were the prime cause of the evil done in the island. ITieir chiefs 
were capitalists who profited enormously by disorder, for they acted as 
contractors to the army and made vast illegitimate profits. Unhappily, 
they had the support of politicians at home and notably of Cdnovas. 
Cuba provided so many opportunities of rewarding political services 
that no party chief would willingly consent to administrative reform. 
The services of Cdnovas to his native land, which were considerable, were 
largely counterbalanced by his aiTogant obstinacy, and wilful blindness 
towards the colonies. He assured his countrymen that, if they had been 
unable to control their vast possessions on the mainland, they could 
always in the end quell a limited territory like Cuba, because they could 
shed more blood. He would not face the probability that the United 
States would intervene. When hard pressed from Washington he would, 
indeed, make a pretence of drawing up schemes for the self-govern- 
ment of the island. His schemes, and those of other politicians, were 
transparently and childishly fraudulent. Cdnovas would advise other 
politicians to yield, and would himself yield on particular points, as 
when he counselled Castelar to apologise, and pay an indemnity for the 
seizure of the Virglnitis^ in 1873, or wlien he himself settled some rather 
dubious claims patronised by the United States Government. But he 
would not hear of any serious concessions to the Cubans. 

The renewal of the rebellion in 1895 found Spain in an even worse 
position than she had held in 1869. The total abolition of slavery in 
1886, without indemnity to the owners, had displeased them and had 
not conciliated the blacks. The fall in the price of sugar had made it 
less possible for Spain to find resources for the support of the War in the 
island. The amount of American capital invest^ in Cuba had doubled 
since 1878, and the American people had stronger reasons for intervening 
than ever. Spain might have conquered, if adequate military measures 
had been taken ; but tlie conduct of the War was inept Martinez de 
Campos was sent out in the fatuous liope that he would be able to 
conciliate the insurgents. He failed, and reported tliat not only the 
creoles, but many even of the immigrants from Spain, w ere iireconcilably 
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hostile to the government of the mother country. He added that the 
authority of Spain could be restored only by barbarous methods which 
he was not willing to apply. The General was recalled in 1896, and 
replaced by General Weyler, who was willing and even eager to apply 
the methods of barbarism. His policy was to destroy the crops and 
houses, and concentrate the population in the towns, in order to starve 
the rebels in the bush. This policy began to shock the Spaniards them- 
selves, and the burden of the War grew insufferable. The murder of 
Cdnovas at Santa Agueda on August 8, 1897, saved him from seeing 
the results of his own policy. The United States, which had shown 
much patience, intervened at last, and Cuba was lost in 1898. 

At the same time Spain’s possessions in the Philippines were tom 
from her. She had never occupied the islands fully, and the population 
was oppressed by religious Orders which performed the functions of a 
parish clergy. A revolt had broken out, about the time of the final 
rising in Cuba ; but the Philippines were lost because the United States 
took them as a prize. 

Yet this year of disaster and of punishment saw the beginning of a 
new and better era for Spain. As in 1885, politicians and people rallied 
to avert internal disorder. The monarchy passed through a crisis which 
in the opinion of hasty observers threatened it with destruction. The 
burden of the Cuban debt was honestly assumed. The foreign debt was 
left untaxed, and foreign holders were paid in gold. The credit of Spain 
improved. Freed from the strain of colonial W6u^, and the temptation 
to waste their scanty capital on colonial enterprises, the Spaniards have 
begun to develop the resources of their own country. Having been at 
heart tired of Cuba, they soon reconciled themselves to their loss, and 
learned to consider it a gain. The proof they gave of probity and self- 
control raised them in the estimate of other Powers. To Spain, together 
with France, has been entrusted the duty of policing the coast of Morocco. 
The majority of the young King, which was attained in 1905i, was 
welcomed as the beginning of a new era. His marriage in 1906 to a 
grand-daughter of Queen Victoria was welcomed by the gi*eat majority 
of his subjects as a proof that he would frankly take his place among 
constitutional sovereigns. The courage shown by the young couple when 
a savage attempt W6is made to murder them on their wedding day, and 
their boldness in coming unguarded among their people on the morrow, 
touched popular sympathies. The total disintegration of the Liberal 
parties has thrown political power into the hands of the moderate and 
constitutional Conservatives, who on the whole best represent the wishes 
and opinions of the average Spaniard. There is a very fair prospect 
that Spain, chastened by her sufferings between 1868 and 1874 into a 
horror of domestic war, and cured by the disasters of 1898 of all inclina- 
tion towards foreign adventures which are far beyond her resources, is 
settling down to a period of recuperation. The establishment of cordial 
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relations between France and England is a great element in her favour, 
for it has suspended their rivalries at Madrid, and secures her the friendly 
offices of her chief customers and creditors. 

Though the period of violent political unrest has apparently passed, 
other causes of disorder exist, and the country is still far from the pos- 
session of a good Government. The material progress of the nation has 
produced its inevitable effect. The poor, whether in town or country, 
have experienced some improvement in their condition, and for that very 
reason are awakening to desires which were unknown to their fathers 
Having gained something, they are eager to win more. The agrariai 
discontent of the south has never been removed. So far back as 1862 it 
was manifested by the revolt headed by the horse-doctor, Pedro Alanio, 
at Loja. The rising was suppressed with ferocity, and the Government 
m«ide it an excuse for forbidding trade unions and socialist propaganda. 
The revolution of 1868 paralysed the hand of the State for a time. 
Agrarian and urban socialistic longings were found to have spread widely 
under the surface. During 1878 Alcoy, in Murcia, was the scene of some 
dreadful outrages perpetrated by workmen on their employers. The 
brigandage of Andalusia has its root in the misery of the agricultural 
population, who are collected in gangs on the cortijos^ or granges, of 
absentee landlords, and are exploited by middlemen bound to them 
only by the cash nexus. The brigand is the popular hero who is 
supposed to avenge the poor on the rich. The restoration of order 
brought no sufficient improvement in the state of the agricultural 
labourers. In 1888 strong measures had to be taken to break up the 
secret society known as the Memo Negra (the Black Hand) which 
terrorised the landowners and their agents. In other parts of Spain, 
small holdings and metayer tenancies are common. The unrest of the 
labouring class has not been shown so violently as in the south. Yet it 
exists and is justified by the wrongs of a class on which the weight of 
taxation falls heavily. The excessive emigration of the agricultural class 
to the River Plate, to Cuba since the island became independent, and to 
the west of the United States, is stimulated by misery. Some of the 
emigrants return when they have made a little money, and most of them 
remit part of their earnings home to their families. But the returned 
emigrants, known in Spain as IndioSy and the remittances, alike serve to 
spread the conviction that men can prosper better anywhere than at 
home. There is a growing though still unenlightened understanding of 
the fact that the poverty of the lower orders is due to a bad fiscal system, 
and to protection carried to a point at which it all but strangles the 
movement of trade : a sense of wrong, a wish to escape, and a tendency 
to revolt, are spreading. 

If this is the case with the ill-organised country population, it is still 
more so in the towns and the mining districts where combination is 
easy. Strikes, provoked less by long houi-s of work and bad wages than 
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by a scandalous truck system, have been frequent in Biscay, They 
would have been still more violent if the Government, in its eagerness to 
maintain peace, had not occasionally compelled the employers to make 
concessions. In Barcelona, which has always been turbulent, the workmen 
have fallen under the influence of militant socialists. The result has 
been a long series of revolts and of bomb outrages in theatres and on 
religious processions. These excesses have been suppressed, but in ways 
which have intensified the evil. There is no doubt that torture was used 
to extort confessions from large numbers of people arrested at random. 
It was not applied as by the Inquisition and the old criminal procedure, 
on a regulated system and under the supervision of magistrates, but at 
the discretion of the lowest class of police agents. These cruelties were 
quoted by Michael Angiolillo, as his justification for murdering Cdnovas. 
The memory of the torturings in Monjuich lias done much to excite the 
social hatred of the poor against the rich — a sentiment once hardly 
known in Spain, but now too common. 

This hatred and distrust of the employers has had one consequence of 
a peculiarly unfortunate character. The merchants and manufacturers 
of the maritime provinces, which contain the larger parfc of the popula- 
tion, and much the larger part of the wealth of Spain, have many reasons 
to resent the corruption, the perpetual interference, and the delays of the 
central administration. The burden is most acutely felt in the most 
industrial province of Spain, the principality of CaUiIonia. It led to a 
revival of “ regionalism,” that is to say, a demand for Catalan self-govern- 
ment. The demand was often advanced in terms offensive to other parts 
of the country. Yet it had much in it to invite sympathy and coopera- 
tion. There was at least a possibility of the formation of a national 
party grouped round the united Catalans (the Solidarhs) to insist on 
administrative reform. The hostility of the workmen has postponed, if 
it has not destroyed, the hope of the formation of such a party. Tliey 
are convinced that the employers, and their agents the lawyers, have no 
other aim than to acquire entire command of the local administration in 
order to be able to exploit the working classes without fear of check. 
These divisions of course tend to confirm the power of the overstaffed, 
meddlesome, and dilatory central administration. 

The literary movement in Spain during the last forty years has had 
two features of undoubted novelty and real interest. The two most 
popular writers of books of entertainment in this period have both been 
didactic and vigorous assailants of all that the conservative Spaniaid 
praises as castizo^ i.e. truly national and Spanish, The Episodios 
Nacionales of Benito Perez Galdds, though obviously modelled on the 
tales of Erckmann-Chatrian, have a genuine originality. Their literary 
merit is not great, but Galdds has the Spanish capacity for telling a 
story and giving reality to his characters. His Episodios are significant 
because they give a succession of pictuies of the history of Spain from 
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the administration of Godoy down to the present day, from the Liberal 
point of view. The returns of circulating libraries show that they are 
far more popular than the works of any contemporary writer. Blasco 
Ibanez, who sat in the Cortes as Socialist deputy for Valencia, is a far 
more emphatic enemy of the old order of Spanish life. In La Catedral^ 
Im Horday Sangre y Arenas and other books, he assails the Church, 
and boldly argues that the purely Spanish things and ideas beloved 
of the Conservatives have been the causes of the material ruin and 
intellectual stagnation of the nation. Then, it is certainly not without 
significance that the dominant figure of Spanish literature has been 
neither poet nor novelist, but the very copious and learned historian 
and critic, Marcelino Menendez y Pelay«i — author of Los Heterodoxos 
Espaflolesy Las Ideas Esteticas en EsyahUy and of innumerable mono- 
graphs. Menendez, who wrote his Heterodoxos Espanoks in a spirit of 
militant Roman Catholic orthodoxy, has never recanted his opinions. 
Yet the reader who compares that work with the later writings of the 
author will note a marked alteration in tone, and will be materially 
helped to appreciate the change of spirit which has come over the 
country. Sen or Menendez has been surrounded by a school of writers, 
some of them his own pupils, who have devoted themselves to the study 
of particular passages in the literary and political history of Spain. 


PORTUGAL. 

The history of Portugal since the year 1871 has continued to present 
the same kind of contrast with the contemporary course of affairs in 
Spain as that observable during the preceding generation. Portugal has 
escaped great internal convulsions and serious disaster abroad. The 
continuance of j>eace heis allowed of a certain development of industry. 
Trade and revenue have increased. But this being granted, nothing can 
be adduced which tends to show forth the intellectual or moral improve- 
ment of the nation, nor are there more than extremely faint indications 
of future advance. During this period of nearly forty years the bulk of 
the population has remained suffering and discontented but impassive, 
while the weight of a most unfair taxation has grown till it has become 
crushing, while a constantly increasing expenditure has more than kept 
pace with a growing revenue, and the national treasury has passed through 
a bankruptcy. This has happi^ned because the country has been governed 
by contending factions of professional politicians w ho have had no other 
aim than their own immediate personal advantage. Thei*e have been 
bread riots made by starving people. There has been one Republican 
rising, the work of a handful of briefless barristers, journalists, and 
students, which was instantly crushed. There has been one professed 
attempt to bring about a reformation from above, which was discredited 
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by the manifest self-seeking of the pretended reformers, and defeated by 
t great political crime. When the temporaiy interruption in the course 
of parliamentary faction had been brought to an end by murder, the 
political world of Portugal returned to its familiar contentions, unchecked 
— unless indeed a tardy murmur of expostulation from the trading class 
of Lisbon is destined to have some effect. 

The most visible part of Portuguese contemporary histoiy, its parlia- 
mentary kaleidoscope, has gone constantly round and round. Minis- 
terial crises, or reconstructions due to personal quarrels, have occurred at 
the rate of nearly one a year, without producing any other result tlian 
a rearrangement of the items composing the Regenerator and the Pro- 
gressive parties. Reform Bills have been passed, and the constitutional 
machine has been modified in a democratic sense. The main result has 
been that the Upper Chamber has been changed from an hereditary to 
an elective senatorship — whereby the number of places of dignity and 
emolument open to professional politicians has been increased. 

The outer world has affected Portugal in two ways. In 1875 Marshal 
MacMahon, then President in France, who had been asked to arbitrate 
on the respective claims of Great Britain and Portugal to Delagoa Bay, 
decided in favour of the smaller country. This decision gave a stimulus 
to the reviving colonial activity of the Portuguese. They began to 
extend in South Eastern Africa and to advance great territorial claims 
which soon brought them into sharp collision with Great Britain. The 
details of these conflicts belong to the history of the partition of Africa, 
which was one of the great historic movements of the nineteenth 
century. Their reaction on Portugal has been on the whole most 
unfortunate. Between 1880 and 1890 Portugal suffered several disap- 
pointments, and in the latter year was forced to submit to an ultimatum 
presented to it by Lord Salisbury. That part of the people of Portugal 
who take any interest in public affairs held the monarchy responsible for 
the humiliation inflicted on the national pride. It was to some extent 
soothed by a few manifestations of resentment, such as the return of the 
Order of the Garter by the King Dom Luiz, and the refusal of tradesmen 
in Lisbon to open their shops during a visit paid to the port by a British 
squadron. But the Liberal monarchy, already far from strong, was 
distinctly weakened by the discovery that it could not save Portugal 
from the consequences of being a small State, or enable her to indulge 
ambitions out of all proportion to her resources. 

The disappearance of the Empire in Brazil in 1889, and the esta- 
blishment of a Republic, had a very similar effect on Portugal. The 
Portuguese emigrate largely to their former colony and prosper there. 
Many return with the fortunes they have made, and some of them bring 
back a belief that there is a healing virtue in the name and form of a 
Republic. In 1891 a Republican rising was organised at Oporto with 
money contributed by returned emigrants. It was headed by Alves Veiga, 
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a lawyer and journalist, and it found its only effectiye support in some 
600 soldiers whose services were bought. The population of Oporto 
remained indifferent and the rising was easily put down. Yet a militant 
Republican party was established in Portugal, and refugees who crossed 
the Spanish frontier entered into relations with the party in that 
country. Their influence was confined to a portion of the inhabitants 
of the towns, and was trifling. Nevertheless, they introduced one more 
element of weakness and possible disorder. 

On the death of Dom Luiz on October 9, 1899, he was succeeded by 
his son Dom Carlos, a gentleman of sporting tastes and profuse habits. 
He was married to Marie Amelie de Bourbon, daughter of the Count of 
Paris, who brought him a large fortune, hut he habitually anticipated 
his civil list, and became heavily indebted. Successive Ministers met 
his demands by advances of money from the Treasury, and the monarchy 
became a partner with place-hunting politicians in robbing the revenue. 
The French Queen was followed by French religious Orders and Jesuits, 
who had no legal right to be present in the country. This invasion 
aroused the hostility of the University of Coimbra and of the politicians. 
An anti-clerical agitation arose; but the imstable governing factions 
could not carry out any definite policy of repression. It is impossible 
to say with confidence how far clerical intrigue combined with the 
financial embarrassments of the King to produce the strange crisis of 
1907-8. Clerical influence was certainly not employed to avert it. 

The employment of dictatorial powers to tide over some pressing 
crisis had not been unusual in Portugal. But, before 1907, this peremp- 
tory device had only been used by some political faction which was itself 
in haste to restore the normaJ working of the Constitution — that is to 
say, the habitual alternations in office, and divisions of the spoils among 
the professional politicians. In this year, however, Dom Carlos entered 
on a course which had undeniable novelty. He found in Joao Franco, 
a wealthy man of apparently resolute character, a Minister who was 
prepared to govern without the Cortez. Parliamentary government was 
suppressed, and Portugal was promised an honest administration. ITiere 
is no reason to suppose that, if this venture had been made with a 
serious purpose, it would have met with any national resistance. The 
Portuguese knew that Joao Franco told the truth when he said that the 
politicians. Regenerators and Progressives alike, were greedy unscrupulous 
adventurers, who pilfered the revenue. If they had found any sub- 
stantial relief in the King’s cmip they would have dispensed with 

constitutional forms. But it soon became obvious that the change in 
persons was not to bring with it any lightening "of the burden on the 
taxpayer. Franco exposed the roguery of the politicians, and made a 
show of retrenchment. But he was forced to increase the pay of the 
army on which he had to rely, and the King was aided by a collusive 
aixangement which freed him from his debt to the Treasury and 
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received an increase of his civil list. It became obvious that what was 
taken off with one hand was to be imposed by the other — and the 
people remained indifferent. The politicians were exasperated by the 
loss of their profits, and by measures of repression. The King, who 
entertained a confidence which had the appearance rather of infatuation 
than of courage, exposed himself in the streets of his capital. On 
February 1, 1908, while driving through the streets of Lisbon with his 
wife and his two sons, he was assailed by a gang of assassins. He 
and his eldest son were murdered. His second son, Manuel, the present 
King, was wounded. The Queen had an extraordinary escape in the 
midst of a fusillade of carbines and revolvers. 

The crime stands alone among the many regicides of the present age 
in that it was absolutely successful. The royal family was terrorised. 
Franco fled the country. Constitutional government was restored, and 
the professional politicians resumed all their power. The quiescence of 
the nation was absolute. The Republicans made no movement. The 
political life of Portugal appeal's to be concentrated in factions of office- 
seekers, who have only been stimulated by their victory in 1908 to a 
more reckless pursuit of personal feuds. The remedy must be found 
outside the professional political world. It can only be provided by 
honest and patriotic Portuguese prepared to unite for the creation of a 
healthy public opinion, and to act together for the real good of the 
docile and long-suffering majority of the people of Portugal, whose 
somewhat too passive good qualities are recognised by foreign observei*s, 
but have been cruelly abused by their masters. 



CHAPTER XL 

SCANDINAVIA. 

SWEDEN. 

Chakt.ks XV died in September, 1872, without male issue, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Oscar, on the thrones of Sweden and 
Noinvay. The new King was a man in the prime of life — he was born in 
January, 1829 — and had had many years, as heir presumptive, in which 
to prepare for his high calling and to gain experience and infonnatton. 
King Oscar II was undoubtedly a personage of far more significance than 
his brother. Endowed with a clear judgment, a quick mental grasp and 
an unusually retentive memory, he was, moreover, possessed of exceptional 
culture and of varied knowledge, attained by means of profound study 
as well as extended travel in Scandinavia and abroad. As a writer on 
military history he had won distinction, and the University of Lund had 
presented him with the degree of 13octor of Philosophy, in genuine 
recognition of his scholarship. The artistic endowments which had also 
distinguished his elder brothers were prominent in King Oscar, and 
found their chief scope in the domain of music and poetry. He was an 
eminent orator, and his literary productions revealed a sensitive, poetic 
soul. To these advantages of talent and culture were added a noble 
character, a stern sense of duty and rectitude, with a benign and capti- 
vating, yet withal kingly manner. King Oscar was a humane man in 
tlie full sense of the word, filled with the sincerest endeavour to benefit 
the two nations whose sceptre had been entrusted to him. The impulses 
of his nature occasionally found expression in a certain vehemence and 
impatience in the presence of opposition, or revealed tliemselves in 
outbursts of enthusiasm and sanguine ho{>es ; but his subjective prefer- 
ences and sentiments were in the end ever sulx)rdinated to his mature 
experience of the world and his judicious rule of life. His imposing 
and noble presence, which grew more majestic and august with the pass- 
ing of the years, commanded the respect of all who came in contact 
wdth him. Despite his personal merits, the new King had in the 
beginning to encounter some disfavour on the part of the general public. 
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His predecessor, with less sterling qualities, had won the hearts of both 
his peoples, by his faults as well as by his merits, and his successor 
suffered by comparison. Public opinion was slow to veer round and do 
justice to King Oscar'^s personality ; but in time he gained a popularity 
more deep-rooted and widespread than had fallen to the lot of Charles XV. 

This was increased no doubt by his marked inclination for constitu- 
tional rule. During the reign of Charles the more personal monarchy, 
characteristic of the first two kings of the Bernadotte dynasty, yielded 
to tlie constitutional demand that the responsible Ministers should effec- 
tively control the govern men t. But this change had been accepted with 
great reluctance by Charles, who only under compulsion consented to 
suppress his personal views, and did not desist from lending his ear to 
private counsellors and friends to the detriment of his official advisers. 
A measure of uncertainty had prevailed in constitutional affairs, and a 
veiled strife was waged between the traditional personal monarchy and 
the ever-growing constitutional tendency. On the accession of Oscar II 
this uncertainty and this opposition ceased. The new King respected 
the position and the demands of his counselloi*s, and, although his own 
judgment always carried weight by reason of his experience, intelli- 
gence, and seriousness of purpose, he did not press his views longer than 
was consistent with the responsibility of his counsellors and the claims 
of the parliamentary situation. The establishment of the annual two- 
Chamber Diet in 1866 secured the political power of the Diet, and the 
reform which in 1876 introduced a responsible Prime Minister heis 
further contributed to diminish the personal influence of the King. 
But in Sweden, owing to the equipoise between the two Chambers and 
to King Oscar’s personal tact and authority, the Constitution did not 
develop into a true parliamentary government, though the tendency was 
in that direction. In Norway, on the other hand, where the royal 
authority lacked the secure position which it occupied in Sweden, the 
parliamentary principles implicit in the Constitution of 1814 came into 
full effect during his reign and reduced the monarchy to a mere figure- 
head. 

The external outlook of the united kingdoms was overclouded at the 
time of Oscar’s accession. The abandonment of Cliarles XIV’s Russo- 
phil policy, which followed on the alliance with England and France 
of 1855, had made the relations with Russia very strained. The vague 
hopes of a reunion between Scandinavia and Finland, cherished in 
a number of eager Scandinavian circles, and favoured not least by 
Charles XV himself, together with the hatred of Russia displayed by 
the Swedish public and their enthusiasm for Poland during the Polish 
rebellion, had inspired the Russian Government with a certain distrust 
of Swedish policy, while on the other hand the value of the guarantees 
given by the Treaty of Alliance had practically disappeared on the 
breaking up of the Anglo-French friendship and the heavy defeat of 
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France in 1870. The Scandinavian plans, which the two preceding 
Bernadettes had favoured, had proved an absolute fiasco, and a feeling of 
resentment was left in defeated and mutilated Denmark, who had had 
to fight her battle alone, in spite of all promises. In Germany Prussia, 
under the guidance of Bismarck, had carried all before her, and had 
created a new German Empire, which appeared as the first Power in 
Europe ; her aggrandisement had taken place partly at the expense of 
Scandinavia ; moreover Sweden’s sympathies had all the time b^n with 
the adversaries of Prussia, and especially during the Franco-Prussian 
War, when enthusiasm for France, grief for her misfortunes, and hatred 
toward Germany were deeply felt among the Swedish people, and not 
least by the romantic King. The new monarch had to aJlay the sus- 
picions of Swedish designs against the peace, conceived, not without 
cause, by her powerful neighbours, and to maintain in foreign policy a 
firm, neutral, and peaceful attitude ; his efforts clearly showed that the 
Government looked to actual realities. King Oscar himself entertained 
sympathy for Germany and German culture, and his display of firmness 
and impartiality soon convinced every neighbour of his sincere desire for 
peace. During the conflicts, which disturbed the rest of Europe, Sweden 
and Norway faithfully maintained the part of a neutral and impartial 
spectator. It was not until tow'ards the end of Oscar’s long reign, that 
the feeling of secure external peace was to be again disturbed by Russia’s 
forcible incorporation of Finland, which awakened sorrow and sympathy 
in the Swedish people, and brought the two northern realms into more 
direct contact with their Russian neighbour, and still more by the 
dissolution of the union of the two Scandinavian kingdoms, at a time 
when mutual relations throughout the European world were becoming 
strained. 

The domestic policy of Sweden under King Oscar II was marked by 
no dramatic events, striking revolutions, or imposing personages, but it 
displays the pertinacious endeavour of its statesmen to keep pace with 
the rapid economic and intellectual development of the country. This 
task devolved in the first place on the new two-Chamber Diet, which 
first assembled in 1867, and thereafter met annually. It was soon clear 
that the gi'oat expectations of finding in this Parliament an organ of 
reform more prompt and pliable than the old Diet of Four Estates had 
been extravagant. At the outset, the First Chamber comprised the 
representatives of the Estates of the Nobility and Clergy, drawn 
from the higher and still mostly noble bureaucracy, and from the 
educated and wealtliy classes, especially the class of landed proprietors. 
This Chamber was, of course, characterised by a certain conservatism, 
but also by varied experience of the requirements of the State. It was 
a true House of Peers in the best sense of the word. In the Second 
Chamber, corresponding to the former Estates of the Burghers and 
Peasantry, the peasants soon showed that thej^ possessed a decided pre- 
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ponderance, and skilful leaders among them were not long in forming 
a strongly-organised party, the “Agricultural party” (landtmannaparti€t\ 
which during the next few decades entirely ruled this Chamber and 
thus constituted the most powerful section of the Diet. By its side 
there was a section known as the “Intellectual ''\mtellige7Ufparti€t)^ 
chiefly consisting of urban representatives; at first, it often went hand in 
hand with the majority in the First Chamber ; but, like that majority, 
it lacked firm organisation. 

Opposition between the two Chambers has been a marked feature 
throughout all succeeding developments. The First Chamber, however, 
has always managed, in sharp conflicts, to vindicate its full equality, 
perhaps mainly because the question of supply is decided by a common 
vote, when the First Chamber, together with a minority from the 
Second, often determines the issue. The result has been a complete 
dualism within the Diet, which for decades hindered the progress of all 
important political reforms, and caused fruitless party strife. Another 
result has been that the Government has been able to lean at will 
either upon the majority of the First Cliamber or upon that of the 
Second, or, again, to take up a position independent of both as a 
mediator. It is true that the opposition between the two Chambers 
diminished considerably in the process of time, the First Chamber being 
more and more exclusively dominated by the large landowners, whose 
common interest with the peasants during the customs conflicts of the 
eighties declared itself ; but, at the same time. Radical ideas forced their 
way in, especially among the representatives of the big towns, and a 
Liberal party of modern character was formed, which has been of growing 
impoi'tance. The opposition between this party, which from 1905 on- 
wards has obtained a slight preponderance in the Second Chamber, and 
the Conservative party, supported by the landowners of both Chambers, 
lias gradually become the chief factor in politics in Sweden, as in other 
civilised countries of today. During the last decade the Socialists have 
succeeded in gaining a footing in the Diet. 

On no question have the two parties carried on a more protracted 
struggle than on that of the national defences, which during the first few 
decades of the new phase of representation were the chief domestic topic 
discussed. The army and navy of Sweden were thoroughly antiquated 
when the great European crises of the fifties and sixties roused the nation 
from its sleep, and a national sentiment of defence found its vent in the 
so-called volunteer movement {sharpshytter'&relsen). From the beginning, 
however, the reform was blocked by the peasant party, who made any 
increase in the grant for defences conditional on a complete and absolute 
remission of the old burdens of military tenure establishment {indclnings* 
verk) and of land-taxes (gruiidskatter) on “ unprivileged ” land. The 
question was fought for a score of years. In vain did the Government 
bring forth one scheme after another to reform the defences — schemes 
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constructed on every possible plan ; the opposition between the two 
Chambers wrecked every one of them. In vain did Baron de Geer, 
the creator of the new form of representation, work at this reform 
during his second Ministry, 1875-80, and after him the Agricultural 
party’s own Government under Count Arvid Posse (till 1883), It was 
reseiwed for Themptander, in 1885, to carry through a first trifling 
extension of the training-period of those liable to military service, in 
return for which concession a reduction of 30 per cent, on the old land 
burdens was granted. 

Before this reform had advanced any further, a fierce dispute about 
the customs had arisen and crowded out all other questions. During 
the general depression which prevailed in the eighties there was great 
distress in agriculture, produced by the fall in prices that followed the 
flooding of the market by American com. The cry for protective duties 
for agriculture and industry became general, although it meant a reversal 
of the whole customs policy of Sweden as developed in the middle of the 
century and established by the commercial treaties of the sixties. The 
struggle between Free Trade and Protection agitated the Swedish people 
more than any other question since the days of parliamentary reform. 
After the protectionists had succeeded in gaining a majority in the 
Second Chamber, the Free Trade Ministry of Themptander resigned in 
1888, and heavy dutie-s on corn were introduced. In 1892 the new 
system was completed by the protection of industry. In the First 
Chamber the protectionists gradually won a stronghold. As representa- 
tive of the new agricultural majority Erik Gustaf Bostrom, a landed 
proprietor, became Premier in 1891 and remained in power, with a short 
interruption between 1900 and 1902, until the spring of 1905. Bostrom 
was a skilful tactician, and an energetic and clear-sighted statesman, 
with a sharp eye for reality and essential points of policy. In the 
course of his career, he detached himself more and moi’e from his party 
and took up a mediatorial attitude towaixls the contending factions, 
though always with a strongly pronounced Conservative leaning. 

Supported by the great economic improvement which came in the 
nineties, and by a new tide of national sentiment, Bostrom succeeded, 
in 1892, in carrying through another step of the defence reform; the 
training-period of the conscripts was more than doubled ; in return, the 
remaining 70 per cent, of the old land burdens was annulled. But the 
reformers could not be content to accept this as final. With the growing 
spirit of nationality, fanned by the conflict with Norway and the events 
in Finland, the goal so long aimed at was at length reached — a trained 
army, based upon universal compulsory service (1901). Strong fortresses 
were begun with the new century at Boden in the extreme north and 
outside Goteborg, and the Swedish fleet was practically created anew ; so 
that at the end of Oscar IPs reign Sweden was, in proportion to her 
population, one of the best armed States in Europe. 
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With the final realisation of the great defence reform, the question 
of the extension of the franchise forced its way to the front. This 
question was embraced especially by the liberals, who found it the most 
popular plank in their platform. Already in 1896, schemes began to be 
proposed by the Government to deal with this knotty question. After 
the elections of 1905 the first Liberal Ministry was formed under Staaff, a 
lawyer; but its Franchise Bill, based upon election to the Second Chamber 
by universal suffrage in single-member constituencies, was defeated the 
very next spring, owing to the opposition of the First Chamber; and 
the Ministry was replaced by a Conservative Government under Lindman. 
He succeeded in passing a Franchise Bill based on proportional repre- 
sentation in elections to both Chambers ; but, in order to win over the 
Second Chamber, the Government had to make considerable concessions 
to Radical ideas — universal suffrage, a lowered rating for eligibility to 
the First Chamber, payment for members of that Chamber, as well as 
for those of the Second, and a reform of the municipal franchise, which 
will considerably democratise the municipal authorities, and not least 
the provincial assemblies, which elect the First Chamber. It is probable 
that, as a result of this reform, which was finally ratified by the Diet 
in 1909, the peasants will gain the predominance in the Upper House, 
while organised labour will hold sway in the Lower. Thus the dualism 
of Swedish representation will not cease, though the principles of 
opposition will be changed. This issue of the franchise struggle was 
both unexpected and unpopular ; but a rescinding of the resolution of 
1907 was, from the first, practically out of the question. 

By the side of the great political questions, which determined the 
grouping of the parties and led to changes of Ministry, the domestic 
policy of the country has chiefly aimed at the continuous remodelling 
of the community on modem lines, and supporting, regulating, and 
protecting the inner life of the nation. This development in prosperity 
and culture naturally forms the essence of the history of the Swedish 
people during the last decades. Its economic life during this period 
has been exposed to very great variations, the great prosperity in 
the early seventies being followed by an economic depression, which 
yielded in the nineties to a still more brilliant expansion, till, a few years 
after the new century had opened, a reaction set in, which culminated 
in the serious financial crisis of 1907-8. The industrial life of the 
country has presented the same vicissitudes as the general economic life 
of Europe ; but, on the whole, economic development in Sweden has 
progressed with a rapidity unparalleled in the history of that coimtry. 
Agriculture — of old the country’s primary source of prosperity and still 
supplying a livelihood to over half the population — has made con- 
siderable progress by bringing new land under cultivation, by improved 
methods, and more intensive development. The farmer, during the 
last few decades, has devoted himself more and more to stock-raising ; 
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80 that Sweden, which before 1880 was a corn-exporting country, now 
imports com, but in its place exports dairy produce. Forestry, which 
supplies Sweden's chief article of export, has multiplied its yearly 
output during the same period. So, too, with the mining industry ; 
through the active working of the large Norrland ore fields at 
Kiruna and Gellivare, which began in this century, Sweden should 
become more and more prominent as an iron ore exporting country. 
A special railway-line, the most northerly in the world, from Luled 
on the Gulf of Bothnia, past the great ore fields, across the frontier 
to the icefree harbour of Narvik in the West Fiord, has been built 
to deal with this valuable export. Yet, perhaps, the advances in 
industry are the most remarkable. During the reign of Oscar II, the 
number of workmen has been increased more than fivefold and the 
value of output more than sevenfold, and the section of the population 
that lives by manufactures has risen from one-sixth to one-third. 
A great industrial era began in Sweden towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The use of electric power in the service of industry 
promises to make Sweden, with its numerous waterfalls that are easy of 
access, a great industrial power. The system of railways, begun in the 
fifties, has grown to such an extent ^at Sweden stands first in the 
world in the proportion of railway mileage to population. The history 
of the telephone and telegraph tells of similar success. The statistics 
of trade for the country correspond, of course, to the economic develop- 
ment in general ; and maritime commerce, which was for a long time 
depressed, has taken a new lease of life and is opening up direct com- 
munication with the most distant seaports. One sign of the growing 
riches of the country is the increase in the state budget, from about 
60 million kronor (^3,330,000) in 1872 to over 200 million in 1907. 
The population rose from four millions in 1863 to over five and a half 
millions in the same period, exclusive of the million Swedes who left their 
native shores for America during the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The great material development has brought with it in Sweden, as 
elsewhere, a number of new problems and dangers. Above all, the rise 
of a large class of artisans has accentuated several problems difficult 
of solution. I^islation has not been able to keep up with the fresh 
demands on it, and the socialist movement has gained much ground 
among the working classes since the end of the eighties. In Sweden this 
movement has presented itself as an unusually denationalised class move- 
ment, and in its wake ansirchist tendencies have forced their way in and 
aggravated incessant strikes and lock-outs. This constitutes a danger 
to the whole industrial future. In 1908 6uid 1909 conflicts between 
employers and employed became especially violent ; and, in the latter 
year, a general strike broke out, which for a while threatened the 
foundations of the whole social structure of the country, llie labour 
question has become more and moi*e tlie pivot of domestic policy in Sweden. 
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The intellectual advance of the nation has also been rapid during the 
last four decades. Swedish scholarship found worthy representatives in 
every branch of knowledge ; especially in the domain of natural science, 
in which Torell, Retziiis, and Arrhenius have achieved world- wide fame. 
In geographical discovery, Swedes, notably Nordenskjold and Sven 
Hedin, have been pioneers. In literature Viktor Rydberg and August 
Strindberg, and more recently Froding and Selma Lagerlbf, have been 
distinguished figures ; while Swedish art, above all in painting and music, 
has had excellent and original representatives. ITie Press has grown into 
a power that meets the demands of the modern community, and the 
education of the people is not surpassed in any other country. The 
creation of two new Universities, in Stockholm and Goteborg, and the 
establishment of a number of technical schools, have materially increased 
the facilities for obtaining higher education. 

Thus the reign of Oscar II has been, in an exceptional degree, 
a flowering time of peaceful culture. Its end was, however, disturbed 
by the acute conflicts between Sweden and Norway, which finally led 
to the dissolution of the Union. This event, the most important in the 
political fortunes of the Scandinavians during tliis reign, is discussed in 
the following section. 


NORWAY AND THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 


Under the long rule of Oscar II, Norway also made considerable 
progress in many branches of industry. The natural resources of the 
country are, however, small ; arable land forms but a very small per- 
centage of its extensive territory, while even wooded ground is relatively 
insignificant ; minerals are by no means so abundant and good in quality 
as the Swedish. Fishery and the timber trade supply the chief articles 
of export. Quite recently, the manufacturing industries have made good 
headway, and in her numerous waterfalls Norway, like Sweden, has a 
valuable source of power, though lack of capital, of raw material, and of 
convenient markets, constitute a serious drawback. Norway’s chief branch 
of industry is still, as of old, her maritime commerce, and her mercantile 
marine has long been one of the largest in the world. During the 
second half of the nineteenth century it increased tenfold. As this 
increase depends mainly on trade between foreign ports, the continued 
development of the maritime commerce is itself dependent, to a large 
extent, on the economic policy and advance of other countries. The 
influx of tourists has become of growing importance to the finances 
of the country. But the economic depression of the early years of this 
century fell very heavily on Norway. 
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The second half of the nineteenth century was also a period of 
great intellectual activity in Norway. Her literature aroused admira- 
tion through the great dramatist Henrik Ibsen, the lyric poet and 
novelist, Bjomstjeme Bjomson, and the novelist Jonas Lie. Norwegian 
art, especially music, represented by Grieg, flourished, while learning 
has been represented by notable men, such as the gifted philologist 
Bugge. In polar exploration Fridtjof Nansen gained European renown. 
A curious linguistic movement, in favour of an artificially constructed 
language, Landmaaly threatening to displace the present standard 
language, essentially based on Danish, must be regarded, in the main, 
as a manifestation of deep-rooted nationalism. It may entail a serious 
danger to the intellectual development of Norway. 

Political life has been largely controlled by the country's relations to 
Sweden. The question of the Union has influenced the fortunes of 
parties and cabinets in Norway much more than in Sweden, where it 
only began to be of importance in domestic policy from the middle of 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. All the great questions in 
the political life of Norway during this epoch were connected, in some 
way, with the predominant question of the Union. 

From the beginning, the Union suffered greatly from lack of clear 
definition. According to the Swedish conception, Norway was ceded 
to Sweden by Denmark in the Treaty of Kiel, although the King of 
Sweden, after a short war with his new and rebellious subjects, came 
to an agreement with them which guaranteed to Norway in domestic 
matters an independent position and a distinct entity. ITie Norwegians, 
for their part, maintained that they were an independent nation, and 
that the Union was legally based on their own free decision and the 
election by the Storthing of Charles XIII as King of Norway. On one 
point, however, both were originally agreed, namely, that the Fundamental 
Ijaw of November 4, 1814, was the original Act of Union, which was 
supplemented by the R'lksakt of 1815. It followed, that any change in 
the Norwegijui Fundamental I^w required Swedish consent ; and, when 
that conclusion became obvious, the Norwegians soon came to assert the 
new interpretation that the RikmJct was tlie sole compact. Thus the 
general historico-political as well as the juridical principles of the 
Union were subjected to different interpretations. Not less unsatisfac- 
tory were the actual terms of the Union, since the compact lacked 
provisions for the administration of foragn affairs. The King conducted 
them on the lines of the Swedish Constitution and with the counsellors 
prescribed by it. In a word, the administration of foreign aflairs 
under the Union was Swedish. This was disputed by nobody, and was 
implied by the convention of Union. The Consular Service, on the other 
hand, was from the beginning a matter of joint arrangement. Also, 
in external emblems and other details, the subordination of Norway was 
manifest. 
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Charles XIV appointed Norwegians to the legations and the Foreign 
Office in Stockholm, and in 1835, on his own authority, gave a Norwegian 
Cabinet Minister a seat in the Swedish Diplomatic Council. On his acces- 
sion to the throne Oscar I granted perfect equality as regards minor and 
emblematic details. But, on the Norwegian and on the Swedish side alike, 
there had grown up a feeling of dissatisfaction with the legal organisation 
of the Union; and a committee, appointed in 1839, was deputed to draw 
up a scheme for a new Act of Union, based on a complete equality of 
rights and obligations. Tliat was the beginning of the futile attempts 
to revise the Union. These failed, owing to the fact that on the Swedish 
side there was a desire to develop and strengthen the Union, preferably 
by setting up a common Parliament, while Norway with her newly 
awakened, sensitive national sentiment feared the Swedish amalgamation 
plans and rejected every attempt to strengthen the connexion. But, 
without closer union, a satisfactory scheme of common administration 
in foreign affairs was scarcely possible. Another circumstance that 
rendered more difficult a rearrangement and in the end made it impos- 
sible to maintain the Union was the essentially different position of the 
monarchy in the two countries. In Sweden there was a strong consti- 
tutional monarchy, in Norway a kingship possessing only a suspensive veto 
and lacking inter alia a free control of the military forces of the conntry 
and the right to dissolve the Storthing and demand a new election. 
Both the first large union committee, whose proposal was presented in 
1844, and a later one of 1865, whose proposal was formally rejected by 
the Storthing in 1871, failed in their attempts to revise the Union. 

The first serious conflict which threatened the existence of the Union 
turned on the abolition of the post of statholder (King's lieutenant in 
Norway). In 1859-60 the Storthing resolved that the King’s right to 
appoint a statholder in Norway should cease. On the Swtxlish side the 
proposal was not disputed ; but it was claimed that the King’s consent 
to this change in the Norwegian Fundamental Law should be given 
in the combined Council of State, since that law had come into 
existence through negotiations with Sweden. Hie Storthing angrily 
disputed this demand, and declared that the Riksakt was the sole coni- 
pact. As no unanimity could be arrived at, Charles XV had to refuse 
his sanction to the decision of the Storthing. Not till after Charles’ 
death did the Storthing renew their decision about the statholdership, 
and King Oscar II was face to face with his first great difficulty on the 
subject of the Union. His Swedish counsellors yielded this time, not 
on the principle, but because the question was of so little intrinsic 
importance, and the office of statholder was abolished in 1873. lliis 
was a considerable success for Norway, because it implied that Norway 
by herself had the right to revise her Fundamental Law, and that Sweden 
had lost the right to consider alterations in the original document of the 
Union, however significant they might be for its existence. 
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By far the most important occurrence in the political life of Norway 
under the government of Oscar II before the dissolution of the 
Union, and the actual turning-point in its history, is the assertion 
of parliamentarism in Norway. As a matter of fact the King^s power, 
according to the Constitution, was so poorly equipped as against the 
Storthing, that the supremacy of the latter would have been established 
long before, had not the King been at the same time King of Sweden. 
Charles XV had still maintained his right to chose his Norwegian 
Ministry at his own discretion and to refuse his sanction to resolutions 
of the Storthing that seemed to him to threaten the Union. The 
introduction of yearly Storthings, from 1871 onwards, increased the 
power of the Stoilhing, however, and at the same time the great 
Liberal party arose through the uniting of the peasants and the 
Radicals under the able and unscrupulous leadership of Johan Sverdrup, 
a lawyer. In order to obtain greater influence in the Government, 
the Storthing resolved in 1872 to alter the Fundamental I>aw so as 
to give tlie members of the Council the right to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Storthing, nie King gave his consent only on certain 
conditions, including the concession to him of the right to dissolve the 
Storthing and appeal to the electorate, which conditions were rejected 
by the Storthing. The conflict was now engaged. The most significant 
fact was that tlie Liberal party now advanced the preposterous theory 
that the King, even for changes in the Fundamental Law, only possessed 
a .suspensive veto, and resol \ed to push forward the reform in this way. 
Thus the position of the monarchy as an independent power in Norway 
was at stake ; if the voice of the Storthing were to prevail, it could then, 
by means of fresh reforms, deprive the King of any other of his rights. 

Besidc's the fact that the Fundamental I^w clearly prescril>ed methods 
of procedure for alterations in itself which difl’ered widely from those 
laid down for other legislation, the Storthing had repeatedly acknow- 
ledged the King's veto in connexion wnth the Fundamental l^aw, and the 
jurists of Norway itself always maintaincKi the same opinion. Amid 
increasing tension the Storthing, in 1874, 1877, and 18^, passed the 
change in the Fundamental Law already mentioned ; each time the King 
refused his sanction. The third time the Storthing declared the resolution 
had become a Fundamental Law without the King's sanction, and requested 
the Government to publish it accordingly ; the Government refused. 
The Storthing had recourse to the Court of Impeachment {Rik 9 ret\ com- 
posed, according to the Norwegian Constitution, of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature and tlie I^gthing, one section of the Storthing. But, as the 
Liberals were not sure of the issue, proceedings were postponed until 
after the new elections of 1882. By means of violent agitation the 
Liberals won a brilliant victory at the polls, and in 1883 the Selmer 
Ministry was impeached. It was now possible to pack the Lagthing 
with staunch Liberals ; and, by diminishing the number of members of 
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the Supreme Court and irregularly disregarding every protest raised 
against the parliamentary members of the Court of Impeachment, 
a strong party tribunal was created, which in February, 1884, sentenced 
Selmer and seven other Cabinet Ministers to be deprived of their offices, 
and three others to be fined. The procedure showed a shameless 
disregard of legal forms and principles; so that Oscar II could justly 
declare, on the report of the Council of State, “ that the management of 
legal proceedings and the composition of the Tribunal have been interfered 
with, in violation of the principle of an impartial administration of 
justice.*” He continued to assert his right, but accepted the resignation 
of the Selmer Ministry with an expression of gratitude. After abortive 
attempts to form a new stable Conservative Ministry^ King Oscar was 
obliged to take the bitter and humiliating step of entrusting the forma- 
tion of the Government to the leader of the Liberal party, Sverdrup. 
Although the Storthing had to content itself with adopting a fresh 
resolution about the participation of the Ministry in its deliberations, 
which now received the royal assent — a conclusion which formally left 
unsettled the question of the King'^s veto in constitutional matters — in 
reality, the assembly had gained a notable victory. No constitutional 
device could obscure the fact that the Storthing had carried its point, 
overthrown the Ministry that had opposed it, and entrusted its 
own leaders with the government of the country. The day of parlia- 
mentarism had arrived, and the power of the Norwegian King was 
broken. Amid acute party struggles between C'onservatives, Mwlerates, 
and Liberals, and rapidly changing Ministries, the development of the 
Norwegian State has from that point gone hastily forward towards a 
consistent evolution of the usual Judical programme, UTiiversal suffrage, 
trial by jury, and so forth ; and, like all uncontrolled party rule, 
Norwegian parliamentary government has been marked by the oppression 
of those who are opponents, recompenses to partisans, and doctrinaire 
legislation. At the same time, it has undoubtedly set free many sources 
of popular energy which were formerly fettered. 

The fall of the royal power in Norway in reality also determined the 
fate of the Union. It may therefore seem strange that Sweden looked on 
at the constitutional struggle in Norway without attempting any other 
intervention than an ineffective utterance from the Government, to the 
effect that the King's veto on any change in the Fundamental Law of 
Norway was one of the essential principles of the Union. But the issue 
of the statholder question had deprived Sweden of the formal right to 
intervene, and a large section of the Swedish people were indifferent to 
the crisis in Norway or ignorant of it, or they applauded the brilliant 
victories of parliamentary ideas. This, together with Oscar IPs peace- 
loving nature, explains why he did not use every effort to vindicate by 
force his clear right and the original compact with his dynasty. But by 
this inaction the Union was doomed. 
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Perhaps nothing contributed more to open the eyes of the Swedes 
in this matter than the Norwegian Military Service Act of 1885. By 
means of a mere change of name it transformed a large part, and that 
the most efficient, of Norway's regular military forces into a local defensive 
body, thereby withdrawing them from the common army of the Union, 
which was the real guarantee of its existence. 

Proposals were now made from the Swedish side to alter the Funda- 
mental ILaw so as to amend what was most deficient in the Union, the 
arrangement of the Foreign Office. '^The Swedish Cabinet proposed 
(1886) an addition to the Riksakt^ by means of which the Diplomatic 
Council should formally be turned into an institution of the Union, 
consisting of three Swedish and three Norwegian Ministers. The Nor- 
wegian Government rejected the proposal because it was stipulated that 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs should be a Swede, and they declined 
to confirm this stipulation by law. Some years later, the proposal was 
again taken up. llie Sverdrup Ministry had now rapidly become dis- 
integrated ; and, in 1889, a (onservative Ministry was formed by Emil 
Stang. This Government, which was friendly to the Union, in January, 
1891, agreed with the Swedish Government upon a similar proposal, 
in which the stipulation as to the nationality of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs was omitted. The Libenils grudged the Conservatives this 
success ; they already had a new programme of their own ; and the 
Storthing threw out the Bill. A R^ical Government under Steen came 
into j)ower. 

The vital struggle as to the continuance of the Union now began. 
The new Radical programme contemplated the appointment of a sepa- 
rate Norwegian Minister for Foreign Affaii's, a point that was stubbornly 
maintained subsequently. Sw'eden could not accept this, since it annulled 
the external unity of the tw'o realms, which alone gave value to the Union, 
and would also, by reason of the far stronger position of the Storthing 
as against the King in comparison with that of the Riksdag, impose a 
serious disadvantagt) upon Sweden. On the other hand, the idea of a 
common Foreign Minister, Swede or Norwegian, was apjiroved in prin- 
ciple ; and this was officially stated by the Swedish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1 893. In order to pave the way for its own reform programme, 
which could evidently not he carried into effect at once, the Radical party 
in Norway took up the question of a separate Norw'egian Consular Service. 
This was alleged to be necessary for the commerce and maritime tnule 
of Norway, although the leading Norwegian shipping companies declai'ed 
tliat they were not desirous of any change in tlie joint Consular Service, 
which hfiid always worked advantageously. In 1895^, the Storthing passed 
the momentous resolution for the establishment of a Norwegian Consular 
Service and reej nested the King's sanction to it as a purely domestic 
matter. The King refused his sanction, as he was bound, however 
powerless, to do, since it was a direct attack upon tlie Union; a joint 
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institution of this kind, which had existed since the beginning of the 
Union, could not be abolished without negotiation with Sweden ; and, 
according to the unequivocal words of the RiJaakt^ the King’s decision 
could only be given in a combined Council of State. But the King of 
Norway might be coerced, and the Steen Ministry sent in their resigna- 
tion, linking the King would not succeed in forming or supporting 
another Government opposed to the will of the Storthing. However, 
the Conservatives did not leave the King in the lurch ; and in 1893 Emil 
Stang again accepted office in open hostility to the majority in the 
Storthing. In vain did the angry Storthing withdraw the grant to the 
joint Consular Service; the Government succeeded in covering the deficit 
from the surplus of other revenues. In vain did it refuse the grant to 
the Diplomatic budget; the Swedish Treasury advanced Norway’s share 
in this item. In its animosity the Storthing even reduced the Civil List 
of the King and Crown Prince. A new Radical victory at the polls, 
though with only a slight majority, finally induced the Stang Ministry, 
after a two years’ struggle with the Storthing, to send in their resigna- 
tion ; but the King refused to form a new Government on Radical con- 
ditions, and the Stang Ministry had to remain in office. Things looked 
threatening, and in the spring of 1895 King Owscar called a secret com- 
mittee of the Riksdag to confer upon the aspect of affairs. In Sweden 
the indignation against the challenges of the Norwegian Ibidicals was 
growing. Norwegitui nationalism had aroused the Swedish national 
spirit. The Riksdag thoroughly approved the King’s attitude, and 
urged a general revision of the articles of Union. A sign of the feeling 
against Norway was the denunciation of the existing Suedo-Norwegian 
mutual tariff* law, which was held to favour Norway economically. 
Additional supplies were voted in view of a possible war, and at the head 
of the Foreign Office there was a .staunch supporter of the Swedi.sh 
national movement. Among Conservative circles in Sweden there was 
a strong current of sentiment in favour of a firm attitude on the ques- 
tion of revision, to be backed if necessary by an appeal to arms. The 
Radical party in Norway could evidently get no further with mere reso- 
lutions ^at could not be upheld by force, and the Storthing held to 
beat an ignominious retreat. The decision about the Norwegian consuls 
was revoked, the grants to the Consular Service and the Diplomatic budget 
were renewed, and the money advances from Sweden were made good. 
A coalition Ministry under Hagerup took the reins of government, 
and in a large union committee were buried for a time the burning 
controversies of the preceding years. 

This union committee, the third in order, cAme to no unanimous 
decision. Its proceedings, in which the Norwegian Riidicals had cer- 
tainly not taken part with any intention of coming to a genuine agree- 
ment, served in the main only to demonstrate the honest endeavour of 
Sweden, as well as of the Norwegian Conservative party, to secui'e, on 
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perfectly equal terms and by means of a common Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and a common Consular Service, an equitable adjustment of the 
Union ; at the same time it demonstrated the equally determined aim of 
the Norwegian Radicals to prevent it. This brought about a few years’ 
respite in the bickerings about the Union. But during this pause the 
Norwegian Radicals got ready to take their revenge for 1895. Further 
strengthened by the new elections, in 1898, they again assumed the govern- 
ment. Against the King’s veto, the symbol of the Union in the canton of 
the Norwegian flag was struck out, regardless of the fact that this was 
arbitrarily altering an agreement made with Sweden. Already in 1895 the 
development of the Norwegian armaments had begun ; in 1901 a row 
of fortifications along the eastern frontier was commenced, obviously 
intended to serve one purpose only, the disruption of the Union. These 
warlike measures, the object of which could not be misunderstood, led 
to similar defensive preparations in Sweden, further accentuated by 
Russia’s high-handed proceedings in Finland, which seemed to point to 
the necessity of the Scandinavian peoples making common cause. Under 
this conviction the Swedish Government once more opened negotiations 
with Norway. 

Hitherto it had been maintained in Swedish circles that the question 
of the Consular Service could not be solved unless in connexion with a 
reform of the Foreign Office, and the union committee had worked on 
that presumption. The Norwegian Radicals asserted the opposite, and 
were ready to resume their old programme of tlie early nineties. The 
Swedish offer now accepted the principle of a separate settlement for 
the Consular Service. In tlie autumn of 1902 pi-eliininary negotiations 
between delegates from the two countries were set on foot, and resulted, 
after a few months’ work, in a summary notification to the general 
public of a preliminary agreement. This was tlie famous corrmtuniqu^ 
of March 24, 1903, declaring that an undei-standing had been come 
to for the establishment of a separate consular system for each of the 
two countries on the condition that the relations of the respective 
consuls to the Foreign Minister and the legations should be regulated 
by similar, unalterable laws, subject only to revision with the consent of 
both contracting parties, and guaranteeing that ‘‘ the consuls should not 
overstep the proper limits of their activity and tliat the necessary 
collaboration between the Foreign Oflice and the consular system of 
the two countries should be thus secured.” ITaough this document 
achieved little, it held out some hope of success. Therefore the Radical 
Ministry gave place once more to the Hagerup Ministry, and the King 
commissioned the Councils of the two countries to draw up a final scheme 
for the consular question on the basis of tlie communique. Everything 
now depended on whether an agreement could be come to about the 
similar ordinances ” ; and here insuperable difficulties soon presented 
themselves. On the part of the Swedes, tlie claim had to be insisted 
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upon that the Norwegian consuls should be placed to some extent under 
the control of the Foreign Office. The Norwegians declared that they 
could not accept this, but they had no other expedient to propose than 
to rely upon the tact and goodwill of the future Norwegian Consular 
Board for harmonious cooperation with the Foreign Office. With no 
further guarantee it was impossible for the Swedish statesmen to dis- 
organise the Foreign Office of their country and of the Union. Every 
suggestion from the Swedish side, however moderate and considerate it 
might be, was rejected, and finally, in February, 1905, the Norwegian 
Government broke off' the negotiations. 

The failure of the negotiations roused great excitement in Norway. 
The Radical party again came into office, under Michelsen, a ship-owner. 
Its programme this time was, in effect, the rupture of the Union. 
The animosity toward Sweden was stirred up to the highest pitch. 
The grossest invectives were hurled by the Radical Press of Norway 
against the Goveniment and the people of Sweden, and in the foreign 
Press distorted accounts of Sweden’s design to assert her supremacy and 
her breach of faith were circulated — all in order to cover the attack 
upon the Union which had been planned long befoie. ITie path the 
Norwegian Radicals were now determined to follow led to the dissolution 
of the Union, not by open action, undertaken with a full sense of 
responsibility, but by a misuse of the forms of law. In vain did the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, in the capacity of Regent, with the concun*ence 
of every member of the Cabinet and both Chambers of the Riksdag, 
propose (April, 1905) a new offer for negotiations on the biisis of a 
common Foreign Minister and a separate Consular Service. With this 
offer, made in a strictly official form that allowed of no misinterpretation, 
the Swedes had gone as far as they possibly could. Every consideration 
for Sweden’s historic right, her numerically superior population and 
greater contribution to the collective forces, and the divergent Constitu- 
tions of the two realms, was sacrificed in order to preserve the Union, 
the safeguard of the external security of the two peoples. The offer 
was rejected. Instead, the Storthing resolved to establish a Norwegian 
Consular Service within an appointed time. When the King, as could 
have been foreseen, refused his consent to this, tlie whole Ministry 
tendered their resignation. Although the King refused to accept it, as 
he was unable “ at the moment ” to form a new Ministiy, every member 
of the Norwegian Government simply resigned his official position. After 
this had been announced in the Storthing (June 7), the Storthing declared 
that, since the King had announced his inability to form a new Govern- 
ment, he ceased ipso Jacto to reign, and consequently the Union with 
Sweden was dissolved. The retiring Ministry were commissioned to 
officiate provisionally. 

This was revolution. Norway had violated her Fundamental Law 
and the Riksakt. But the people of Sweden also had a voice in the 
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matter. Exasperation at the manner in which the rupture of the Union 
had taken place, the manifest perversion of justice, and the unwarranted 
accusations against the old King and against Sweden itself, flared up and 
found expression in the warm protestations of loyalty which poured in 
from every part of Sweden to King Oscar. The Riksdag, summoned to 
an extraordinary meeting, was agreed that only after formal negotiations 
between the two realms and upon certain conditions, contained in an 
Address to the King of July 28, 1905, could they recognise the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and public opinion was unanimous in supporting this 
clearly formulated course. On the Norwegian side there was haste to 
comply. After a general election had declared for the dissolution of 
the Union, the Storthing addressed to the Swedish Government a formal 
request for a discussion ; whereupon four menibei*s of each Government 
met in Karlstad at a conference which, on September 23, resulted in a 
number of agreements, all of which were in substantial conformity with 
the conditions laid down by the Riksdag. The first condition was the 
establishment of a neutral zone, consisting of a narrow strip on both 
sides of the frontier from the Skaw up to 61 lat., within which no 
fortifications were hereafter to exist, nor troops to be stationed. Thus 
Norway was bound to demolish the continuous line of fortifiaitions along 
the frontier of Sweden, which had been put in working order or had 
been built up in the last few years, from Fredriksten to Kongsvinger. 
The last-named old fort, which lay within the neutral zone, but not so 
close to the Swedish frontier as to constitute a direct menace to Sweden, 
was, however, to remain in its then condition, with a limited garrison. 
This concession was the only one which the Norwegian negotiators 
succeeded in obtaining. Furthermore, the old privilege of the nomadic 
Laplanders as to reindeer pastm'age on both sides of the frontier was 
secured, as well as the right to export Swedish ore from the iron ore 
fields of Norrland by the port of Narvik. Among the other oi’ticles 
wus an engagement that for the future certain classes of dispute should 
be refeiTcd to the permanent Arbitration Court at the Hague. These 
agreements, which were approved by tlie Riksdag and the Storthing, 
received King OscaFs sanction on October 26, 1905. 

Thereby the Union was formally and legally dissolved, and each 
kingdom went its own way after all mutual claims had been peat'eably 
adjusted. Still, the tension had been high before the final settlement 
had been come to, and at one moment during the Kaidstad conference 
a war, for which both sides were prepared, nearly broke out. Such a 
war would have answered no useful purpose, since a forcible reesbiblish- 
ment of tlie Union could not have been considered desirable and would 
only have led to interference on the part of the European Powers. As 
the result of a general election, the Norwegians declared for the pre- 
servation of a monarchical form of government ; and the Storthing elected 
Prince Charles, younger son of the Ci^own Pruice Frederick of Denmark 
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and his wife^ the Swedish princess Louisa, to be King of Norway. The 
new King, who was married to the youngest daughter of the King of 
^England, assumed the name Haakon VIL The venerable old King 
Oscar II, the evening of whose life had been clouded by these events, 
did not survive them long. He passed away on December 8, 1907, and 
was succeeded by his son, King Gustavus V. 

The rupture of the Union has undoubtedly diminished the external 
security of the two Scandinavian States. By herself Norway is a small, 
weak Power, owing to her poverty and her scanty population ; her inde- 
pendence may easily be seriously threatened in certain circumstances. 
She has sought protection by entering into a Treaty (1907) with 
England, Russia, Germany, and France, by which these countries have 
guaranteed to Norway her territorial integrity. For Sweden, too, the 
divorce from Norway made the international position more difficult and 
dangerous; but, at the same time, the dissolution of the Union was felt 
as a relief from the continual conflicts with Norway, and national 
feeling in Sweden had grown during the conflict to a fuller and clearer 
consciousness than it had possessed for centuries. In her national homo- 
geneity and territorial compactness, which do not invite conflicts with 
other Powers, and in a highly developed and numerous army of defence, 
she possesses the guarantee of continued peace and security from without. 
Sweden has tried to strengthen these guarantees in her own way, by 
acceding to the Baltic and North Sea Conventions, concluded in the 
spring of 1908, which guarantee the possessions of the diflerent con- 
tracting parties along the coasts of these seas. To tlie Baltic Con- 
vention, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Russia weiv parties ; to the 
North Sea Convention, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, and 
Great Britain. 


DENMARK, 

After the loss of Schleswig and Holstein (1864) Denmark became one 
of the smallest Powers in Europe, and the question of her existence as an 
independent State might well cause anxiety to her statesmen. The recent 
losses had brought one advantage with them, in that the German element 
of population was now entirely divided off* from the Danish State. 
Unfortunately, the purely Danish population in north Schleswig, some 
200,000 souls, had also come under the German dominion. The Peat‘e 
of Pra^e, 1866, it is true, held out a prospect of tlie return of north 
Schleswig through the well-known clause about a future vote of the 
people in that district, but the defeat of France in 1870 and the agree- 
ment of 1878 between Prussia and Austria to annul the Prague clause 
frustrated the hopes the Danish people had cherished to the very last 
for the reunion of Danish Schleswig. In the population of that district, 
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however, the Dani»h national spirit has continued with undiminished 
vigour, and the Danes have felt it obligatory to maintain and strengthen 
the national and cultural bond. 

The unhappy issue of the conflict with Germany naturally awakened 
a strong national feeling against that Power, which Prussia’s attempt to 
Germanise north Schleswig by force hel|>ed to keep up. Danish policy 
has, for its paii;, always observed an unswerving neutrality, dictated by 
the country's situation ; but it could scarcely conceal the fact that the 
Danish people now looked for support rather to the Powers which were 
possible opponents of Germany — in the first place to England and Russia, 
with which countries Denmark was closely allied dynastically, since the 
heirs apparent of both these countries (afterwards King Edward VII 
and Tsar Alexander III) had wedded Danish princesses. The disaster 
of 1864 also produced a certain animosity against Sweden and Norway, 
who had left Denmark alone in her struggle ; but the cultural tie« 
with the Scandinavian Powers were kept up as keenly as before and 
strengthened by means of currency and postal conventions, by a conscious 
striving for greater conformity in legislation, by scientific gatherings 
of Scandinavians, and so forth. The dissolution of the Union of Sweden 
and Norway and Denmark’s attitude towards it again produced a feeling 
of coolness, this time on the part of Sweden, but this too is likely to 
pass away before long. The tension between Denmark and Germany has 
noticeably decrea.sed of late. The economic and intellectual relations 
between the two countries have proved to be so close that an amicable 
feeling even in political matters could not be permanently excluded. 
Both Denmark and Germany were parties to the Baltic and North Sea 
Conventions of 1908. 

With wonderful energy the people of Denmark, after the War of 
1864, set themselves to the task of developing Denmark’s internal 
resources and civilisation. Zealously they tunied to the chief natural 
source of plenty in Denmark, the soil. The HcdeseUkabet (society for 
the cultivation of the heaths), fonned in 1866, has gradually changed half 
of the barren Jutland moorlands into productive fields, meadows, or woods* 
Danish agriculture is among the most highly developed in the world. From 
a corn-pnxlucing ct)untrv Denmark has bwome more and more a stock - 
farming country. The surplus of such pi‘oducts,espet'ially butter, bacon, 
and eggs, constitutes Denmark’s chief export. By the side of agriculture 
Danish manufactures have mode great strides — they support one-third 
of the population. Foreign trade, after a period of depression towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century, has also been exceedingly 
prosperous. The United Steamship Company of Denmark has played 
a great port in tine development of the maritime commerce. Esbjerg 
was founded in 18(>8 as a seaport for the gmwing export ttade to 
England. The free port of Copenhagen (since 1895) has contributed 
materially to the pro&perity of the Danish transit trade. The develop- 
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ment of the Danish railway system belongs mainly to this period. 
Whether the prosperity of Denmark can reach a yet higher level, is 
doubtful. The little nation has braced up her energie.s to the fullest 
extent that the country's resources render possible ; and the result 
attained to by the work of the last few decades is, in its way, 
extraordinary. 

Denmark’s intellectual culture must also be ranked very high. 
Danish art and belles lettres have been long renowned; characterised 
less by lofty invention and striking originality than by a high average 
standard, they bear witness to an old, refined culture which is maintained 
by a large section of the population. In the ethical and religious life of 
Denmark sharp contrasts exist between the critically negative, radical, 
and cosmopolitan spirit, represented by the author and historian Georg 
Brandes and his numerous followers, and conservative national principles, 
upheld by positive religious currents, either of an orthodox tendency 
(inland missions), or evangelical (Grundtvigianism, etc.). These variances 
have been fought out mainly among the middle class and peasant 
population, which latter has risen more and more to a social equality 
with the former. During the last twenty years serious social conflicts 
have taken place between this middle class and the working classes, 
imbued with socialistic ideas. The enlightenment of the masses in 
Denmark has proceeded rapidly, especially through the high schools 
for the people, which are a distinctly Danish institution and have 
spread from Denmark over Scandinavia and Finland. In all branches 
of scientific knowledge Denmark has had illustrious representatives, 
especially perhaps in history, philology (Vilhelm Thomsen) and 
medicine (Finsen). 

This fertile internal development under the long reign of ( Christian IX 
has proceeded in spite of unusually violent political divisions. The 
King himself was at first, as a German and the founder of a new dynasty, 
received with a certain coolness by the Danish people; but his thoroughly 
honourable, lovable, and unpretentious nature won him an evtu'-growing 
popularity. He wa.s not a man of commanding intellect or even of any 
learning; but he had a naturally sound judgment and was thoroughly 
trustworthy, faithful, and loyal to the Constitution. After the latter Inxd 
received its final form ( 1866 ) and the sharp disputes were at an end, 
there began a complete remodelling of the Danish political parties; 
several scattered liberal or radical fractions joined a gieat Liberal party 
which soon had a majority in the Folkething. This united party, whose 
most conspicuous leader during the seventies and eighties was Kristen 
Bei^, aimed at controlling the Folkething and reforming the SUite 
according to its ideas. In opposition to it the Conservatives and National 
Liberals made common cause; they had their main support in the 
Landsthing, and accordingly maintained that this institution had an 
equal constitutional position with the Folkething. The royal House of 
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Denmark naturally sided with this Conservative party, which defended 
constitutional ideas against the parliamentarism of the Folkething. 
After several changes of Ministry, Jakob Estrup became leader of tlie 
Government in 1875. For nearly two decades, with rare courage, 
tenacity, and power he maintained the political independence of the 
monarchy and the Landstliing against the Folkething. When the 
Liberal majority in the Folkething tried to coerce the Government by 
stoppage of supplies and the systematic rejection of every Bill, Estrup 
made use of the power which the Constitution gave the King of issuing 
provisional Acts, among them also finance Acts (in 1877 for the first 
time), and, backed by the Landsthing, defied the increasingly furious 
attacks of the Folkething. 'i’he climax of the struggle was reached 
during the years 1885-94, when the Government ruled for nine years 
without a legal grant of supplies. Year after year, the Estrup Ministry 
ruled by means of a provisional budget and carried out the fortification 
of Copenhagen — one of the chief demands of the Conservatives. But 
the whole political life of Denmark suffered from these constitutional 
struggles. At last a split oc-curred in the Liberal party, and a moderate 
fraction approached the Conservatives, who for their part were longing 
to come to some agreement. In 1894 Estrup made way for a moderate 
Conservative Ministry, a legal Bill of supply was again esUiblished, and 
the defensive works that had Ix'en undeiiaken were approved of. But 
the party disputes were not at an end. The development threw the 
centre of gravity of power more and more into the Folkething and, as 
the general elections of 1901 were strongly in favour of the Lil^erals, 
King Christian was foived to atwpt a Liberal Government. This clmnge 
of policy was welc‘omed with great joy. Vet it lias l)anlly been accom- 
I)anied by the success expi‘cted, even if a policy of reform has been 
accelerated- 

The leading personality on the Liberal benches during the rise of the 
jiarty was Jens Christian Christensen, formerly an elementary school 
teacher, whose parliamentary tidents raised him to the leadership of tlie 
Folkething in the nineties, and then to the Goveniment, first as Minister 
of Church and Education and then (1905 8) fis Pi*esidcnt of the Council, 
llie old King, Christian IX, died in January, 190C, and was sutxreeded 
by his son, Frederick VIIL 
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CHAPTER XII. 

REACTION AND REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 

The Crimean War had so thoroughly discredited the n^act ionary 
system of Nicholas I that for a time even the otlicials s(‘emed to be 
Liberal, The first and greatest of the reforms of Alexander II — the 
Emancipation of the serfs (March 3, 1861) — was a ])olitical and social 
measure of the first magnitude, challenging countless v(‘stt‘d interests, 
and carried through, after many revisions and hesitations, entirely irom 
above and by a great effort of public spirit on th(‘ part of the sovereign. 
The outlines of the settlement were broad and lilieral; but the labour 
bestowed on it had been immense, and the sympathies of the ofiicial 
world were for the time exhausted. Alexander li was not a strong man, 
bis Court, at which the German landowners from ilie Raliic provinces 
possessed a disproportionate influence, reflected the mood of the country 
gentry, whose interests had suffered most from the Emancipation ; 
officialism was scared by the rapid growth of public opinion, wliich had 
received the strongest nourishment from the great peasant question, and 
had imperatively demanded a share in its solution. 

The Emperor, naturally, sank back into his old suiTonndings. 
A notable turning-point in opinion came with the Polish rising of 
1863, The Poles had the support of Bakunin, Ilert/.en, and other 
enemies of the bureaucracy ; tliey were so Ibolisli as to claim the 
Lithuanian and White Russian provinces whene the population wtxs 
mainly Russian ; General Mieroslawski even sought to sow confusion in 
Russia by disseminating Radical ideas therei, >vhile recommending the 
death penalty for a similar propaganda in Poland. A national reaction 
followed, especially on the vain threat of 1 Vcnch intervention. 

Public interest in reform was not, however, extinguished; and 
the Emancipation Act evidently needed supplementing by changes in 
local government, the legal system, and the nflations of the [x^asants 
towards their superiors. But, owing to the increasing conservatism of the 
ruling caste, these reforms were conceivc‘d in a less lil)eral spirit. The 
reform of the Universities in 1863 was comparatively successful. At the 
beginning of the reign the limitation of the number of students had 
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been withdrawn, and a multitude of young men of humble origin had 
been admitted, llie students organised themselves for certain cor- 
porate objects, such as the formation of secular Sunday Schools. A few 
revolutionary proclamations appeared ; and in September and October, 
1861, a riotous demonstration took place in St Petersburg. The rules 
of June IS abolished the right to form corporate organisations ; they 
were followed by speeches, demonstmtions, and arrests. The Emperor 
then issued the Statute of 1863, which conceded to the University 
authorities a considerable measure of inde})endeiice from police control. 

The Law of January 13, 1864, second in importance only to the 
Emancipation of the serfs, instituted Zemstva or County Councils, 
elected indiscriminattdy from all classes, in the central provinces of the 
Empire. Each district elected a Zemstvo ; the district Zemstva elected 
to the Zemstvo of the province. Their competence embraced “ affairs 
of local well-being.’^ Bui this I^w was early subjected to considerable 
limitations. The institution of a practically new system of law Court* 
and the introduction of trial by jurv followed (December 1864). 
The old system stood condemned on all sides, and in principle the 
change was most beneficent ; but two grave defects were allowed to pass 
into the actual Law — political cases were to be tried by a special Court 
without a jury, and oHicials could only be tric<i with the consent of their 
sujKiiiors. Moixover, the l^w was only put into operation with extreme 
timidity and delay. The drafting of the Press Law of 1865 was seriously 
modified under the influence of Valuyett*, the Minister of the Interior; 
the preliminary censorship was abolished for the newspapers of the 
capital, but the punitive censorship which replaced it was vested, not 
in the law Courts, but in the iVIinister himself; so that this measure, 
introduced as a reform amid the enthusiasm of the educated classes, was 
hardly a reform at all. This Act ends the reforming period, though 
self-goveniment in a more restrictc'd form was extended to the towns 
(1870), and the reorganiwtion of the army on the basis of conscription 
(1874) was conceived by Dmitry Milyutin in an exceptionally broad and 
liberal spirit, Uhe obligation of service was extendcid to the privileged 
classes ; only sons were exempted ; the period was reduced from ^5 yeara 
to 6, to be followed by 8 to 10 years in the war rt^serve. Between 1861 
and 1881, the army was put upon a temtorial Imsis, the training of 
officers was much improved, and the military law' Courts were reformed. 

After Karakdzoff's attempt on the Emperor’s life (April 15, 18()6) 
many Lilierals became more conservative; the Lil>eral Minister of Public 
Instruction, (iolovnfn, gave place to Count Dmitry Tolstoy; and the 
police of St Petersburg was entrusted to Generar Tixpoffi The two 
leailing Radical monthlies, the Contemporan/ and the Ihamin Word^ 
were suppressed ; and an appeal was issueil inviting the aid of the 
people to combat pernicious idcivs subversive of religion, order, and 
property. 
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As for these “pernicious ideas,” the Russian Government, since the 
French Revolution of 1792, had been waging an intermittent war with 
an almost imaginary enemy. The Decembrists of 1 825 were undoubtedly 
dangerous because of their high position and their high intelligence; they 
were vaguely tinged with socialism, but they were few in number, 
and their attempted involution was hopeless. The dreamy socialist 
thinkers of 1849, called the Petrashevtsy, who included the writer 
Dostoyevsky, were hardly more numerous and of no political importance. 
But these two abortive movements were of no account as against the 
repressive system which, throughout the reign of Nicholas I, lay like a 
dead weight on the whole population. Byelinsky, the first great Russian 
literary critic, did much towards creating a reading public with a high 
standard of intelligence. Meanwhile, Fourier and the French socialists 
obtained increasing influence ; in the Russia of the autocracy it was the 
tradition of individualism that was deficient. In spite of the rigorous 
censorship, Russian thought, though emancipated, was not at this time 
revolutionary. The Liberal wave of the forties was strongly felt in 
Russia; but men so different as Katkdff* and Bakunin were at first 
intimates and feUow-thinkers. Of the two chief schools of thought, 
the Westemisers and the Slavophils, the former were not revolutionary, 
nor the latter reactionary : the censoi*ship, curiously enough, was most 
severe towards the conservative and patriotic Slavophils. Then came 
the preeminence of Hertzen, who led the campaign against the abuses of 
the representative system. He was as much a Liberal as a socialist; 
before all things he was a great moral force ; and his paper, the Bell^ 
published in London, penetrated even to the Emperor s cabinet. 

Early in the reign of Alexander II a deep division becomes 
observable among Russian political thinkers, corresponding to that 
which was in progress in official circles — between those who wished to 
go forward and those who wished to go back. In each case it was the 
enemies of compromise who showed most will and conviction ; thus, 
while the Government became more reactionary, the educated classes 
became increasingly revolutionary. Hertzen at this time represents the 
Liberalism of the “conscience-stricken gentleman,” swamped by the 
so-caUed “men of mixed class” who were streaming into the Universities. 
Retaining their sympathy with the peasant world from which they iiad 
sprung, these men entered an atmosphere of intelligence entirely foreign 
to that world, without gaining foothold within the chamed circle of 
authority. Chemyshevsky, who has been called the father of Russian 
socialism, set the tone to this new class in the Contemporary. His 
mind was acute and powerful, and shrank from no conclusions. In 
his view, the welfare of a nation depended not on its corporate 
wealth but on the comparative distribution of well-being ; and he made 
this principle his point of departure. Like the Slavophils, he wished to 
preserve the primitive socialism of the village commune ; but he looked 
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forward to a Russia which, by a chance of history, should escape the 
capitalist stage of modern Europe and achieve its development in 
accordance with the theories of modem socialism. 

Chernyshevsky welcomed enthusiastically and even extravagantly the 
Emperor’s earlier pronouncements on peasant reform ; but for the allot- 
ment of land to the peasant he set up a revolutionary standard, and, 
as concessions at first suggested were gradually whittled away, he passed 
into a permanent mood of bitter hostility. It seems certain that he 
inspired the university protests of 1861 ; the Contemporary was stopped 
for eight months, ainl, for alleged complicity in a violently revolutionary 
manifesto, he was sentenced to seven years of penal servitude. His 
work was continued by the brilliant young critic Dobrolyuboff, who 
poured contempt on the impotence and characterlessness of Russian 
life and on the timid Liberals who preached patience and moderation. 
DobrolyubofF died before his friend’s catfustrophe ; but the bitterness 
of both became much more extreme in risarefF, another young mail fresh 
from the student’s bench, who developed the protest of Dobrolyuboft 
into a complete egoism, isolating the sacred personality of the egoist 
from all that was dominating in environment, from all that was 
authoritative in the present or in the past. He despised politics and 
he could not have been of any party ; at the most he admitted groups of 
kindred spirits : his Rmsian Word was continually in controversy with 
the Ccmtcmj)orary, But his influence over a certiiin section of opinion 
was great, since he met its instincts as the apostle of negation ; for four 
years (186^6) he wrote from a prison cell. The ‘^nihilist” type had been 
presented in literature in the Fathers ami Children of Turgenieff; but, 
while the critics of the Contemporary regarded the brilliant character- 
isation of BazdrofF as a pitiful caricature, Pisareff avowed it and extolled 
it. With his gospel of annihilation he led his generation into a blind 
alley, the end of all civilisiition. When Pisareff' was drowned at the age 
of (1868), his ideas were in a state of transition ; certainly, he htul 
not said his last word; but his strange teaching was exaggerated still 
furtlier by his followei’s; and it is thus that we reach the so-called 
‘‘short formulae” of the nihilists, such as: — “man is an animal,” “the 
lielly is the centre of the world,” “ love is «iinply a sexual attraction,” 
“pliotogniphy is higlier than art.” 

The word “ nihilivsm ” has been far too loosely applied. At this time 
the movement was chiefly literary ; tliere were as yet no terrorist organ- 
isations and only isolated terrorist acts; and, before these beimine 
common, there had been a strong reaction from the ideas of Pisareff* 
amongst the Russian revolutionaries. The Government, however, did 
not perceive this ; and, unfortunately, there existed no strong body of 
central and moderating opinion to mediate betwt'cn reactionary and 
revolutionary thought. Nine-tenths of the population consisted of an 
ignorant and recently emancipated peasantiy. Among the educated 
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classes were only scattered groups of individuals, each possessing its 
own shade of view, and free expression was discouraged. Hertzen, living 
abroad, had misjudged Russia. The Bell had alienated patriots by 
its Polish sympathies and estranged revolutionaries by its censure of 
KarakdzoiF. At home the silence of Liberal opinion was seldom broken 
after 1864. Several attempts had been made by the gentry to persuade 
the Emperor to “crown his edifice*^ by summoning representatives of 
the people, and, in 1865, the Moscow gentry repeated the request; 
“truth,*” they pleaded, “will reach your throne without hindrance.'” 
Alexander, in replying, claimed “the exclusive right to initiative in the 
chief sections of this gi'adual work of completion,” and hoped to meet 
with “no more embarrassments of this kind from the gentry of Russia.'” 

In 1870, the Government took advantage of the downfall of Napoleon 
to declare it&elf fi’ee from the restrictions imposed on it in the Black Sea 
by the Treaty of Paris ; and even Slavophils Ijelieved that \ his relief to 
the national pride might be followed by concessions to the Russian 
people. Under the direction of Ivan AksdkolF, SaniArin, and Prince 
Cherkassky, the City Council of Moscow drew up a loyal and convincing 
appeal to the sovereign, pleading especially for “ freedom of opinion and 
the printed word, without which there is no room for sincerity.'” I'he 
address was returned as “ couched in an unfitting and unl>ecoming form."” 
Samdrin himself had had to print abroad his patiiotic work on the 
Frontiers of Russia^ in which he stood for the old culture and social 
system of Russia against the feudalism of Baltic Gernians and Poles, 
The Slavophil organ of AksdkofF, Moscow^ was suppressed in 1869; and 
until 1880 the party of national traditions had no other means of public 
expression of its views than occasional speec'hes in the Sla\ onic societies 
of the capitals. Even Katkciff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette and 
the ally of Count Dmitry Tolhtdy, came into open conflict with V'aluyeff 
over the limitations placed on the powers of the Zeiiistva and on 
the Press. Valuyeff* resigned (1868), but only to be replaced by the 
reactionaiy Timdsheff*, formerly Chief of Gendarmes ; and in the 
licensed Press only the most pliable could survive. However, the 
admirable monthly, the Messenger of Europe^ was successfully conducted 
on Liberal lines by Stasyulevich and Asc^nyeff. 

Thus isolated from the public the Government went on towards the 
great catastrophe. The real leader of the reaction was Count Dmitry 
Tolstdy. His tendencies were unmistakable; he had conducted an 
official persecution of the Catholics, and his criticism of the projet;t of 
Emancipation was so reactionary that the Emperor wrote on it “ This is 
not a criticism but a lampoon.'” He hod served in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and had been Chief Procurator of the Holy Svmod. 
During his long tenure of office (1866-'80) the chief sphere of Count 
Tolstciy’s repressive activity was the Univei-sities and the schools. His 
object being to drive out the new generation of men of mixed rank, it 
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was necessary to begin from the bottom. Scholars of the “Real Schools ” 
were subjected to a revised syllabus, and refused access to the Universities; 
the Gymnasia, retained as nurseries for the Universities, were remodelled 
on strictly classical lines (1871). It must be remembered that in 
Russia educated men are comparatively few, and in great request as 
officials or professional men ; and, as the school certificjite and university 
diploma ai-e required for any higher public appointment, they have a 
high market value. Tliis explains the efliet tiveness of exclusion from 
studies os a punishment, the indignation which it has always excited 
among the students when applied to their leaders, and the chivalry 
which has so often induced whole masses of them to challenge the 
same fate, Tol8t<5y frankly aimc'd at a diminution in the number of 
students and a monopoly for those whose mc^ans enabled them to 
prepare for the school entrance examinations in the dead languages. 
Transition from one grade of school to another also made as difficult 
as possible — and all this at a time when the results of the Emancipation 
were carrying Young Russia irresistibly forward in pursuit of instruction. 
Tolstdy became and remained the most unpopular man in Russia. The 
ordinance of 1871, which established his system, was enfoiced with 
certain modifications till recent times. The Universities lost most of the 
rights confciTed on them by Golovniirs statute, and passed practically 
under police supervision. In 1869 the primary schcxils were removed 
from the control of the Zeinstva, and put under the supervision of goveni- 
ment inspectors, whose duties were largely of a police character. Tlie 
books supplit'd to the pupils and the political opinions of the teachers 
were hencefoiih closely watched; and in Poland and the webiem provinces 
the schools were turned into an engine for Russifying the population. 

The Zemstva had begun their work with great enthusiasm ; their 
members nx*eived a training in public business conducted on the 
principles of publicity and respmsibility, and their officers were in 
close contact with the people. They were therefore distrusted by the 
Government^ and their powers and representative functions were con- 
stantly diminished. They retained the constructive work of school 
organisation; but they lost the right of control, Valuveff, who was 
almost as hastile to the* Zcanstva as to the I'rcss, aimed at making the 
local Govcrnoi's as absolute as himself; in 1866 he ol>tained from the 
Emperor an order wffiich forbade the appointment of offievrs by the 
Zemstva without the Governor’s consent; and this act of administration, 
like many others, htis remained in force much longer than the law which 
it 80 arbitrarily amcndtxl. The Zemstvo executives had their own 
elected Presidents; the Mai'shals of the Gentry presided over the full 
assemblies, and in 1867 they recieived ample powers for closing debates; 
the printing of resolutions or debates was made subject to tlie consent 
of the Governor. In consequence of this policy many of the most 
active members lost all interest in tlieir work. 
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The new law Courts also found many devoted workers, qualified to 
set up a high shxndard of dignity and independence. Hut a single 
sentence of acquittal in a press case led to the removal of all such cases 
to a Court without a jury. Provincial judges were put into relations with 
the Governors similar to those of other officials. Count Pahlen (1868) lost 
no time in attacking the new system : the examining magistrates were 
made removable, and in 1874? he obtained the right to exercise a veto 
even over the list of private lawyers. Other laws, which removed political 
cases from the cognisance of Junes, must be judged diflerently, since 
they were c^led forth by exceptional circumstances of an alarming kind. 

Between 1865 and 1870 forty-four press warnings were issued by 
the censorship, and seven periodiails, including those of Aksdkofi* and 
Katkdff, were stopped for terms ranging from two to six months. In 
1868, Timdsheff, in defiance of the law, obtained permission from the 
Committee of Ministers to forbid the sale of any newspaper on the 
streets. This measure, declared at the time to be temporary, was never 
abrogated; and the precedent for evading a regular decision of the 
Council of State was followed in a number of other regulations. Prom 
1869 to 1871 there were twenty-three warnings ; six periodicals were 
stopped, and nine deprived of their sale on the streets. In the next five 
years the figui'es rose to 72, 16, and 45, and those for 1878-9 were 
still higher. In 1873 editors were made liable to expulsion from their 
posts if they refused to divulge the names of contributoi’s. In 1879 
the Government assumed the power of forbidding a paper to print 
advertisements ; the penalty of suspension or suppression was extended 
to provincial papers, which were already subjected to preliminary censor- 
ship. These measures were applied to practically all the chief Russian 
periodicals, except the revolutionary publications, wliich were printed 
abroad and distributed in secret. Works of Mill, Spencer, I>ecky, and 
Finlay were excluded from circulation in Russia. 

Thus there was open war between the Government and the Russian 
‘^Intelligence^; let us turn now to the vast background of peasants. 
After the Emancipation, the peasants were for a time forgotten, but the 
reform went forward of itself. In 1803 the emancipating law was 
applied to the serfs of the sovereign and of the imperial appanages, 
and in 1866 to those of the State. All these received a more liberal 
allotment of land than the former serfs of the gentry; and the peasants 
of the appanages were from the first put into a position much closer 
to that of personal proprietors. Meanwhile, the impoverished land- 
lords were glad to allow the redemption of the land on tlie terms 
prescribed, and in ten years two-thirds of their serfs had acquitted 
themselves of their old obligations. But the accident of bad crops in 
northern Russia in 1867-8 made it clear that the peasant had the 
greatest difficulty in discharging his new dues to the State. It was 
proved tliat the governmental burdens of the pe^isant often exceeded 
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the whole income from his holding, and could only be met from other 
sources. Thus the purely agricultural districts, where there were no 
earnings from factories or cottage industries, were being exhausted; 
a peasant who had bread all the year round was becoming a rarity. 
Prince Vassilchikoff* showed that, whereas the ordinary landowner was 
paying an acre, the peasant Wiis paying — besides an almost 
equal sum levied for special purposes. Three bad crops in succession 
led in 187S to a famine in the grain-growing provinces ; the peasants sold 
their cattle to buy bread, and were therefore unable to manure their land. 
The Government advanced some ^200,000 ; it remitted taxation, and 
the arrears of two veal's ; much help was also obtained from private 
charity; but repressive measures were at the same time adopted. In 
1874, Committees, consisting partly of local officials, replaced the 
“arbiters of the peace’'' who had satisfactorily carried out the first 
application of the Emancipation I^w. The police colonels received 
disciplinary powers over Uie peasants elected to responsible posts in 
the govemance of their class. 

The Emancipation found Russian industry in a very primitive stage, 
and it inflicted great loss on the old serf-worked factories. A fury of 
speculation set in after the Crimean War, followed by a financial crisis 
in 1858-9; and the fever of railway development at the end of the 
.sixties again led to a crisis in 1873-4. Speculation reached greater 
dimensions than ever from 1878 to 1880, to be followed by seven years 
of depression. These figures show that the periods of commercial 
vigour corresponded with those of giTat public interest in reform, and also 
that Ru.ssia already reflected in a marke<l degree the commercial fluctua- 
tions of western Europe. The secx>nd of the.se phenomena implies that., 
for got)d or for evil, Russia had passed into the .stage of capitalism. 
Many of the former serfs, unable to pay the redemption dues on their 
holdings, streamed into the towns ; and, as Russian peasants, after 
migration, still mainUiin a permanent connexion wdth their native 
village, the [M?asant tunied artisan was still a peasant ; he bore his 
share of the village taxe.s, and in old age returned to his native place ; 
thus was developed an army of “go-aways,” who brought the peasantry 
into contact with modern conditions of life and thought. In the 
factorie.s, the introduction of machinery made the employer more inde- 
pendent of the worker; and, though wages were higher, prices rose 
faster still. The Government scarcely attempted to face these new 
questions. The employers of the St Petersburg district favoured 
reform ; but the Moscow' manufacturei's wei'e hostile to new methods 
of working, and nothing was done. One effect of this advent of 
industrialism was to divert many able minds from tlie pui'suit of the 
public welfare; and there was an alarming incmise of corruption and 
bribery, especially in the official world. 

Naturally, this negative m*ord does not cover the whole life of a 
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nation full of tension after the promise and inception of far-reaching 
reforms. Russian tliought was rapidly being revolutionised, and be- 
coming absolutely independent of the received order of things. The 
Russian mind is acute, and it had become embittered: the Intelligence, 
though small in numbers, was compact, and reiidy to follow any 
powerful thinker who could express its instincts. It was completely 
severed from the Government ; and it is, therefore, all the more remark- 
able that this period of reaction should be marked by a revulsion from 
the negation of PisareflP. His literary nihilism was discarded ; it gave 
place to a generous devotion to the needs of the people, and to the 
cmiuous and almost impossible task of educating the masses. Under 
existing conditions, enthusiasm was not likely to respect lawfully con- 
stituted authority; and, in accordance with Russian instincts, the 
movement was in character socialistic. 

The first to recall Russian thought from the blind alley of Pisareff 
was Professor Lavrdff. From his exile in the province of Vyatka, he 
sent to the Week in 1868 his notable Historical Letters^ and after his 
escape from Russia he established the revolutionary periodical jPor- 
wards in London (1873). LavrdfT aimed at the creation of a moral 
system for the Russian revolutionary Intelligence ; returning to the 
school of Hertzen, he placed supreme emphasis on the sacred value 
of character, and he urged on Young Russia the duty of devoting 
itself to the people from which it had sprung. The young student 
was able to study because the peasant tilled and the artisan worked ; 
and he owed such light as he could give in return to the struggling and 
ignorant masses. The teaching of Lavrdff' was infinitely dee{)ened by 
a much more profound thinker, Mikluiilovsky. This eminent wiiter, 
who contributed to Notes of the Fatherland from 1868 to 1883, was the 
exponent of a whole system of philosophy, described as “ sociological 
individualism.” He acknowledged two standards — the development of 
individual character, and the welfai'e of the people, defined as those 
who labour — and he mainbiined that these two ideals, if rightly under- 
stood, are complementary to each other. To the struggle for existence 
he opposes the struggle for individual completeness, which, he says, 
involves the fullest sense of the world around us. Like Chernyshevsky, 
he believed that Russia could escape the period of capitalism, and he 
wished therefore to strengthen the village commune, while aiming at 
the formation of character in its individual members. Mikhailovsky's 
teaching was intensely moral, but it was quite unrestrained by con- 
sideration for established civil or religious systems ; and his influ(‘nce 
largely helped to develop the strong rationalism of present-day Russian 
society. At the same time, he greatly deepened the sense of the debt 
of the Intelligence to the labouring classes. 

Under its own self-chosen masters Russian thought had thus become 
contemptuously regardless of the negative directiuii imposed by the 
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Government. The chief care of the thinkers wm how best to smuggle 
contraband ideaa past the censorship. Meanwhile, the conservative 
Slavophils were punished precisely because they spoke and wrote quite 
plainly. In a few very limited circles, however, protests of a more 
practical character were preparing — conspiracies for organised propa- 
gandism or for revenge on certain typical representatives of the 
administration. ITiere were three main tendencies, each with a small 
number of adepts and a much larger number of active or passive 
sympathisers. The Socialists of Lavrdff* were for propaganda and the 
preparation of a new world ; the Anarchists of Bakunin weixi for rousing 
the peasants to immediate insurrection ; the Jacobins, such os NechAyeff 
and TkochefF, attached less importance to the cooperation of the people 
and conspired to seize on power by a violent coup (TJI^iaL At first only 
the two former tendencies commanded any popularity. The proclama- 
tions of 1861, “ To the young generation,*' To the landlords* peasants,** 
etc. were aggressive and sometimes insolent ; hut they were the work of 
individuals or very small groups; the bloodthirsty pi oclamation, “Young 
Russia** (1865i), had even less authority. The far more moderate 
manifestos of the secret societies, “The Great Russian** (1861), and 
“Land and Liberty ** (1863), were more serious; several officers took 
part in the first ; the second was an attempt to unite all the revolutionary 
groups ; it met with little success until 1876. KarakdzofF, who fired at 
the Emperor in 1866, was indeed a member of a very small revolutionary 
group ; but he was a neurotic, and his design had been discountenanced 
by his fellow-members. The reprexsion which followed was a tuniing- 
point in the movement. Many of the chief revolutionaries were now 
beyond the frontier; there they created a literature of periodicals and 
pamphlets which was smuggled in large (juantities into Russia. Tlie 
People* s Business of Bakunin apj>eared in Geneva in 1868, and his 
pamphlet Staiecrafl and dnanh?/ followeil in 1873, the same year as the 
Forwards of Lavrdff. The disturlmnces in the liuNsian Universities had 
continued, and the University of Zurich wa* for a time the chief meeting 
ground of revolutionary students. The fii-st organised conspiracy was 
tlie work of the Jacobin Nechdyeff*, and it was neither general nor 
popular. There were riots at St Petersburg llnivei-sity in 1869, and 
Nechdyeff tried to make the students bring forwaid political claims. 
He acted as secretary of an imaginary committee, and planned a vague 
system of wholesale murder ; he ordered and* carried through the murder 
of a rebellious associate ; but he could not collect more than iP30 in 
Moscow, and the whole scheme was discovered. The Government 
gave tlie case full publicity, and eighty-seven persons were brought to 
trial in 1871. Nechdyeff had escapi^d, but was h^lnded over by the 
Swiss Government and sent to penal servitude. 

Despite this disillusionment, Bakunin went on preaching from 
Geneva a general rising of Uie peasants. Lavruff utivocated a propa- 
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ganda of a slower and more reasoned kind. In St Petersburg, Nicholas 
Chaikovsky had gathered round him a knot of young revolutionary 
idealists, who held classes for working men and distributed books and 
pamphlets. Similar groups were formed in Kicff and Odessa. It became 
the feshion to learn a trade and live the life of a workman. Arrests con- 
tinued, and most of the followers of Chaikovsky passed under lock and 
key. It was now (1872-5) that whole masses of students decided to turn 
their backs on the towns and live among the peasantry. Gi'eat sacrifices 
wei*e often made ; high ofKce, aristocratic homes, were abandoned for 
a workinan'’s bench in a factory, or a bed on the cold ground ; but only 
a few of the rarer spirits ever got into real touch with the peasants. 
Many turned back at the first contact with the rough peasant life; most 
lived on aimlessly in villages, meeting each other with pass -words and 
suiTeptitious greetings and never extending their circle. Two or three 
talks with peasants earned a fictitious reputation for success, and 
inspirited the whole fraternity. In the end, confounded by the police 
system, by the distrust and hostility of the peasants, and by the sense 
of their own ignorance and failure, they drifted back to the towns. 
Here they lived without passports — that is, in a permanent state of 
conspiracy. Countless arrests were made by the Government, and each 
trace of a propagandist visitor was taken to imply the existence of a 
powerful local organisation. Many persons, such as the future regicide, 
Kibalchich, were arrested for trivial offences, were kept in prison for 
years without trial, and became confirmed revolutionaries. Huge and 
long delayed trials, such as that of 193 persons in January, 1878, gave 
the bolder spirits the best chance of airing their views. There was a 
premium on violence, whether of the police or of their opponents ; the 
{)assportless wanderers, desperate and nerve-shaken, rapidly passed into 
the mood of ten'orism, and the professional class and even some of the 
Zemstvo workers were more or less in sympathy with this new mood. 

It was at this point that Russia drifted into the War with Turkey, 
which is treated in another chapter. The War was jjreceded by a 
strong and genuine movement amongst minds with Slavophil tendencies; 
but there was too evident a contrast between a liberating policy abroad 
and suffocation both of Poles and Russians at home. Panslavism requireil 
as its basis a true Slavophilism at home, without which the whole 
strength of the idea was gone ; and in Russia, as we know, the Slavophils 
were forbidden to speak freely. Hence the comparative failure of the 
officially patronised Congress of Slavs at Moscow in 18G7. Ignatyeff 
took up the cause of the Bulgarians as against the Greeks (1872) and 
Slavophil men and money went to Bulgaria in 1875. Slavophils helped 
to prolong the struggle between Turkey and Servia ; and it is notable 
that some Russian Liberals and even some revolutionaries volunteered with 
the Servians. It was undoubtedly a national movement wliich carried 
Alexander II into war. But almost everything in this war seemed 
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calculated to mortify the Russian people. Turkey flattered western 
Europe and derided Russia with a semblance of constitutional rule; 
the two main armies, nominally led by Grand Dukes, were blocked 
by apparently insignificant fortresses ; in glaring contrast with the 
devoted bravery of the soldiers stood forth the disgraceful peculation 
of military officials and contractors ; the tide that carried Russia to the 
gates of Constantinople brought her face to face with a war with half 
Europe ; the Treaty of Berlin weis a humiliation ; the one Russian gain, 
Bessarabia, embroiled her with her only ally, Roumania ; for the Russian 
protectorate of the liberated States was substituted a European guarantee 
of them against Russian aggression; the victories of Russia gave a 
constitution to Bulgaria, whilst she herself remained under police rule. 
To the outburst of mortified patriotism from the Slavophils the Govern- 
ment's only answer was to suppress the Slavophil committees. 

The mood of those malcontents who had decided to live without 
passports was now fully ripe for terrorism. The most prominent actors 
were not the leaders of revolutionary thought, but very young men and 
women. Beginning with prison escapes and rescues, they passed without 
plan and almost unconsciously to armed resistance against arrest, and 
to murders of traitors, spies, and lower police officials. From this it 
was an easy step to the murder of a Governor, or even to plots against 
the life of the Emperor. As this process evolved itself, a gap opened 
between the simple propagandists and the more violent revolutionaries ; 
these last, becoming more compact and businesslike, adjourned the 
realisation of their vague social theories, resolved to dispense with any 
active popular support, and organised themselves on a basis of con- 
spiracy pure and simple. 

The first act that marked this evolution was peculiarly characteristic 
of the issues involved. The student Bogolyuboff, imprisoned for 
his share in a notable demonstration before the Kazdn Cathedral, 
refused to uncover before General Trepoff, who, as head of the 
police, was visiting the prison. In defiance of law, Trepoff ordered 
him to be flogged. A young girl, Vera Ziisulich, who did not know 
Bogolyuboff, sought an interview with Trepoff, fired at him, threw 
her revolver on the ground, and surrendered herself (February 5, 1878). 
The Minister of Justice recommended a trial with a jury; the defence 
disclosed other arbitrary proceedings of the police, and the jury acquitted 
the prisoner. The police attempted to rearrest her, but she was rescued 
by the crowd outside the Court, and passed over the frontier. The cen- 
sorship allowed full discussion of the trial, and after it even some men of 
moderate opinions altered their view of terrorism. ITie terrorists gained 
confidence, and the effective work of the revived society ‘‘Land and 
Liberty,*’ which aimed specially at “ disorganising ” the Government, 
dates from this time. Spies were the easiest prey, and murders were 
committed in Rostdff, Odessa, Moscow, and Kieffi One hundred and 
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fifty students were expelled from Kieff University, and their passage 
through Moscow provoked a students’ demonstration and violent police 
measures. 

The revolutionaries had now succeeded in printing their papers in 
Russia, and this facilitated the stricter organisation of their authority, 
which was chiefly the work of Alexander MikhailofF. In Kieft’ the chief 
mover was the high-strung and moody Osinsky, styled “ the empirical 
creator of terrorism”; but he found more than his match in the versatile 
police officer Sudeikin. In August the head of the Third Section of the 
police. General Mdzentseff, was killed in broad daylight in one of the 
central squares of St Petei*sburg, and the munlerer, Kravchinsky 
(Stepniak), not only esaiped but was able to circulate his printed 
justification of the deed. All political cases had by this time been 
removed from the cognisance of juries : they were now haiided over 
to Courts-martial. Most of the ten members of ‘‘ l^ind and Liberty ” 
in St Petersburg wero arrested; but Mikhail off soon restored the 
organisation. 

The Courts-martial were accompanied by an appeal from the Emperor 
to his people. It was not long unanswered. I'he Zemstva, as the only 
official elective institutions in Russia, could claim a special authority. 
Since 1870 there had been occasional meetings of Zemstvo Liberals. In 
1878 they held a conference at Kieff, to which they invited several 
prominent revolutionaries. These they urged to desist from terrorism ; 
meanwhile, the Zemstva would ask the Emperor to restore loc^l govern- 
ment, the law Couris, and the Press, to the same condition as before the 
reaction, and also to summon representatives from every Zemstvo to 
St Petersburg. No promise was given ; but terrorism did in fact cease, 
and some revolutionaries joined the Liberals in a “League of Oppo- 
sitional Elements.” Some ten Zemstva sent answers to the Emperor’s 
appeal. The most notable address was that submitted to the Zemstvo 
of Chernigoff. It threw a searching light on the evils that were sajiping 
Russian loyalty. “The struggle with destructive ideas,” it said, “ would 
be possible only if the public possessed its own weapons — freedom of 
speech and of the Press, of opinion and of instruction.” Its author, 
Petrunk^vich, was exiled to Kostrom^ (1879), and afterwards was allowed 
to buy an estate in Tver, where he became one of the central figures of 
a later Liberal movement. A similar address was drawn up at Tver. 
Liberal demonstrations in St Petersburg called forth a strong expression 
of displeasure from the Emperor. The wholesale arrests continued: 
there were strikes and street conflicts in St Petersburg. In February, 
1879, Prince Kropotkin, Governor of Kharkoff, was shot down by the 
hysterical Goldenberg, who afterwards betrayed his colleagues. In March 
Mirsky fired at General Drenteln, the successor of McV.entsefF. In April 
S^dovyeff fired five shots at the Emperor, without effect. To meet the 
emergency, the Government divided Russia into six districts, each under 
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a Governor-General with full powers. Gurko in St Petersburg, TotJeben 
in Odessa, and Chertkoft’ in Kieff*, arrested and exiled wholesale ; pass- 
ports were rigorously examined, and the whole population of the capital 
was subjected to the espionage of the concierges. The Government had 
been very slow to apply the death penalty, but armed resistance was now 
punished with death ; Osinsky was hanged for this in Kieff. 

The revolutionary movement was now avowedly controlled by ‘‘Land 
and Liberty’’; the central Society had provincial branches both in town 
and country, notably on the lower Volga. It was joined by the ai*tisan 
Khalturin, who had been vainly trying to organise a “Northern Union of 
Workmen ; and the peasantry were represented by a youth of singular 
daring and feverish activity, the ex -student Zhelyiboff. This was a 
typical “man of mixed class,” who combined peasant vigour and devotion 
with the abnormal half-educated intelligence of the new generation. 
I'or such men the pace was too slow ; but many of his comrades 
were doctrinaire socialists who reprobated terrorism. In June, 1879, 
ZhelyAboff and fourteen of his associates resolved to form an inner 
circle called “The Will of the People” to carry through the revolution 
by terrorism, retaining if possible the wider organisation, as repre- 
senting those vague socialistic principles which were common to all the 
revolutionaries. The sense of the general meeting was against terrorism, 
but henceforth “ Land and Liberty ” disappeared as a whole. 

The “Will of the People” remained as a small self-appointed com- 
mittee; and from the peaceful majority was formed a new body called 
“ the party of the Black Partition ” (i.e. partition of property), which 
eschewed both politics and terrorism, and aimed at achieving a distant 
social revolution by propaganda alone. The separation was friendly, 
and the organ of the Black Partition was at one time printed at the 
secret press of the “ Will of the People.” The split followed the lines 
of division previously noticed. The “Black Partition ” were tlie Lavixiff 
propagandists of the past and the Social Democrats of the future. The 
“Will of the People” now consisted of the Bakunin insurrectionists 
organised on Jacobin lines, who later became the Socialist Revolutionaries. 
Plekhiinoff, SlefamSvich, and otlier experienced revolutionaries hciaded 
the “Black Partition”; the younger and more vigorous leaders joineil 
the “ Will of the IVople.” They were men of action as opposed to 
the thinkers, and they received the larger share of the passive sympatliy 
accorded by the public. 

The “Will of the People” as Sophia Perovsky and many of its 
members knew, broke the sequence of the Russian revolution. Not 
only did it commit the revolutionaries to a hopeless struggle of force 
against tlie Government, but even in case of victory it was certain that 
no national assembly would adopt tlieir ill-conauved ideas. But this only 
made their activity more desperate and feverish. They were acting “for 
the good of the people”; but the people lookeii on, and only individuals 
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gave passing help. The few conspirators were proscripts, harried by 
constant fears from one lodging to another. The life was an impossible 
one ; in so small a number every arrest made a sensible gap, and even 
Zhelydboff could see that terrorism was using itself up. 

The conspirators at once organised a hunt after the life of the 
Emperor, They had their own mining expeHs; Kibiilchich pos- 
sess^ an unusual knowledge of explosives. In the summer of 1879 
fifty persons worked at the construction of three mines at Odessa, 
Alexandrovsk, and Moscow. The Emperor'^s train was to be destroyed 
on the road from Livadia; but tlie mine at Alexandrovsk failed to 
explode, and that at Moscow destroyed the wrong train. In January 
the Society’s press was tracTced down, but those in cliarge defended it 
long enough to enable them to destroy all compromising {)apers. Khal- 
turin next obtained work as an cnameller at the Winter Palace, mapped 
out the rooms, and witli remarkable patience and boldness worked daily 
at a mine two stories below the Emperor’s dining room, A plan of the 
Palace was found on an accomplice, and stricter guard was kept witliin 
its walls ; but the dynamite hidden under Khaltiirin’s pillow was not 
discovered. On Februaiy 17, 1880, he fired Ins mine: ten soldiei*s were 
killed and fifty-three wounded ; but, owing to a fortunate delay, the 
Emperor was not in the dining room. Khalturin escaped, to sillier for 
another crime under another name in 1882. 

Under the existing sy^tem, the destinies of Russia depended on the 
mood produced in a few leading individuals, and especially in one. The 
ruthless crime at the Winter Palace had difierent results from its prede- 
cessors. The Liberal movement was still strong in the Zemstva ; and in 
January the opportunist Valuyeff* suggested that the public should be 
allowed to take a larger share in business of State. Mian while, a 
Supreme Disposing Commission was established to deal with revolution, 
whose head, General Loris-Melikoff*, was invested with dictatorial fx^wers 
over other Ministers and all the resources of the State. Melikoff* liad 
commanded a Russian army in the late war, and had been disgusttHl by 
the disorganisation and peculation which he had witnessed. As Governor- 
General of KharkofF, he had applied his extraordinary powers with 
wisdom and clemency. He had much moral courage and a strong sense 
of order, and his views were those of a lilieral -minded official, lie was 
hostile to any kind of national assembly, and to any concession that 
might be attributed to fear or even to public criticism ; but he desired 
that local self-government should be developed, and that the law-abiding 
population should not suffer from measurCvS directed against the i^evolu- 
tionaries. He appealed for its support as “ the chief force tliat could 
help the Government to restore the regular course of public life,” 
These words met with a grateful hearing, and Melikoff‘’s rule is known 
as the dictatorship of the heart.” 

Four programmes were before the public. The Slavophil scheme, as 
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elaborated by Koshel^fT, was as follows. Autocracy must remain unim- 
paired ; but, as the autocrat cannot know everything, he must be kept 
in touch with his people by a permanent consultative assembly, elected 
by the Zemstva and dealing with all new legislation, including the 
budget. Tlie Liberal League of Oppositional Elements,” founded in 
the south, had become the Zemstvo Union ; its programme, published so 
late as 1882, claimed freedom of person, conscience, speech, and asso- 
ciation, local elective law Courts, the right to prosecute officials, and a new 
system of local government, freed from the class basis and the limitations 
imposed on the subject nationalities; it suggested an Imperial Duma, 
with direct control of the administration, and also a Federal Duma, 
elected by the assemblies of the enlarged areas into which it proposed to 
divide the enipii*e ; this scheme, which was the germ of the future 
“Cadet” programme, would have established parliamentary government 
and decentralisation. Thirdly, radicals and revolutionaries demanded 
a Constituent Assembly. A fourth suggestion, originating with a small 
group of officials, was limited to the introduction of delegates from the 
Zemstva and town councils into the existing Council of Staie. 

Moderate representations were received b) Melikoff from various cities 
and Zemstva (1880). No utopian theories were put forward, and the 
terms chosen showed remarkable restraint. Terrorism was described 
as “the madness of a few individuals,” and gratitude was expressed 
for the first measimis of the dictatorship. 

Loris- Melikoff, though he had almost at once to stand fire from the 
revolutionary Mlodetsky, earned out his ideas without perturbation. 
He freed the Zemstva from some vexatious restrictions and sent four 
Senators to report on the working of the existing Zemstvo law. After 
consulting with e<litors and leadem of thought, he allowed to the IVess 
a measure of liberty; and a Commission was appointed to revise the 
Fress Law. An immediate outburst of journalistic activity ensued. 
Aks^koff could now express his strong Slavophilism in the Bos ; and tlie 
Voice^ the 2^nstvo, the Country^ luid Onkr gave utterance to more 
Liberal opinion. The Courts-niaitial and Governoi*s-General w^ere 
retained; but repression became more discriminating, and many prisoners 
who had never lieen brought to trial were set free. The in-esponsible 
Third Section” (j^olitical police) was made a branch of the Police 
Department of the Ministry of the Interior, under the direction of 
Plehve. Besides all this, there were imporbint changes in the fmsonml 
of the Ministry. Count Dmitry Tolstoy was dismissed amidst geneml 
rejoicings; Pahlen had already been replaced by Nabiikoff as ^Minister 
of Justice ; Greg, the discredited Finance Minister, gave way lo a Libei*al, 
Abaza ; and a more pronounced Liberal, Sabureff, Ixcame Minister of 
Public Instruction, After six months of work, tlie Supreme Disposing 
Commission was dissolved, and the dictator bec:ame Minister of the 
Interior, witli something like the powers of a Prime Minister. 
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Tlie almost universal demand for some kind of Constitution had still 
to be met. Melikoft* licensed joint-meetings between various Zemstva ; 
he referred for their decision the revision of laws on the peasants ; and 
on February 9, 1881, he laid before the Emperor a report embodying liis 
views. He had previously taken pains to repudiate the ideas of both 
Slavophils and Liberals : he now urged that the reforms of the reign 
should be completed, and that for this purpose the opinions of local men 
should be heard. The ancient Zertisky Sohor of the Komdnoffs, recoin- 
mended by the Slavophils, he rejected as out of date, and the imperial 
Duma of the Liberals as exotic ; but further means were to be devised 
for consulting the people. The projected reforms were to be prepared 
by the Government from materials collected by it and submitted to 
drafting Commissions in the autumn. Their conclusions should then be 
debated by a General Commission, consisting of members and a jiresident 
nominated by the Emperor, with elected delegates from the Zemstva 
and chief towns. The powers of this Commission were to be strictly 
consultative; and its conclusions, witli the comments of tlie Minister 
concerned, would come befoi'e the Council of State for further discussion. 

MelikofTs proposals did not err on the side of boldness; and the 
Emperor, after some hesitation, on March 13, before starting for the 
Michael Riding School, returned MelikofTs draft with his approval, 
and desired that it should be read to the Council of Ministers on 
March 20*. At the Riding School he said to his wife, “I have just 
signed a paper which will, I hope, make a good impression and show 
Russia that I grant her everything that is possible.” 

It was all that was possible for himself — more perhaps than could 
have been expected ; for in Russia the greatest social reforms come 
easier to the sovereign than very small political concessions. The 
peasants would have received it with indifference, the gentry with 
tempered gratitude, the revolutionaries with derision. The “ Will of the 
People” now possessed twelve local branches, with special sub-committees 
for propaganda amongst officers, students, and workmen, for Press work, 
and for the manufacture of explosives. The actual members were about 
five hundred ; and the more determined were divided into figliting bands 
of some ten persons each. In February, Zhelydboff* picked his volunteers; 
ffibilchich gave lessons in the handling and throwing of bombs, 
Bogdandvich undermined the Little Sadovaya, and Zhelyfiboff* the Stone 
Bridge. On March 13, 1881, six bomb-throwers were at their posts, 
awaiting the signal from Sophia Perovsky. llie Emperor, after visiting 
the Michael Riding School, was driving down the deserted Catharine 
Canal, when a boy of nineteen, Rysakdff, threw a bomb which killed 
many of his escort. Alexander dismounted to attend to the wounded, 
and walked fearlessly down the street towards the assassin. “What, 
that one?” he asked, “why, he’s nice-looking.” He had hardly turned 
back when another conspirator, Grinevetsky, threw a second bomb, which 
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tore all the lower part of his body to pieces; he was able to whisper, 
‘‘Home quick... take me to the palace, to die there"”; he reached the 
palace unconscious, and died the same afternoon. 

ZhelydbofF, already arrested and in a neighbouring prison, openly 
showed his joy at the sound of the explosions ; but the monstrous act 
was the deathblow to his party. The chief danger — the very general 
passive sympathy with the revolutionaries — was removed. Propagandist 
work among the peasants became almost impossible, and the leaders 
of the “ Black Partition ^ soon crossed the frontier. The police could 
now deal with the terrorists ; and Plchve soon succeeded in capturing 
nearly all the conspirators. The terrorist organ boasted of the execution 
of the death sentence, and a letter was even sent to Alexander HI 
proposing terms of peace. Threats of further vengeance were printed 
during the trial of the ringleaders ; but five, including Zhelyaboff*, 
Perovsky, and Kibdlchich, were condemned and hanged. The ranks 
of the terrorist organisation were thinned past refilling (March, 1881, to 
February, 1 883). Fresh plots were concerted, the most notable being that 
of Vera Figner, for the occasion of the new EmperoFs coronation in 
May, 1883 ; they led to the formation of a patriotic league to protect 
the sovei‘eign''s life, and the ceremony passed without accident. The last 
notable murder was that of Sudeikin, Chief of the Detective Department, 
in December, 1883. He had entered into relations with the terrorist 
DegdyefF which enabled him to lay hands on Vera Figner. DegdyefF 
escaped to Geneva, but was compelled by his associates to return to 
Russia and kill Sudeikin. A final attempt to re\ive the ten'orist 
organisation was made by the bold and resourceful conspiiator Lopatin, 
who was arrested in St l*etersburg in 1884. 

Though the project of the General Commission had not been pub- 
lished it hfid become known, and many references to it vvere introduced 
into tlie addresses from the Zemst\a to the new Emperor. They all 
strongly condemned sedition ; but all agreed that the real I'emedy lay 
in the personal contact of the sovereign with his people. The Liberal 
Press spoke in a similar' sense; but Slavophils, such as Aksdkoff*, while 
still bent on their own combination of autocracy with a national 
assembly, used all their influence on the side of authority, and the semi- 
official Katkdff' went still further. Memoranda were sent in by persons 
who hod ties with the official world, and MelikofF at this time 
received tliree — from Gradovsky, from the Pole \ ielopolski, and from 
Chich^rin — each paying its due to the panic of the time. Gr*adovsky 
recommended a national assembly, “ to identify the causes of disorder,’’ 
Vielopolski's note condemned constitutional aspirations as a disease, but 
also condemned centralisation, and advised the extension of the Zemstvo 
system to his own fellow-countrymen. Chiclierin, while denouncing even 
the constitutionalists as a band of relrels, urged the execution of MelikoflTs 
scheme, or the submission of all legislative projects to selected experts. 
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Alexander III, with whom the decision rested, wiis a personality in 
the very strongest contrast with tlie nervous spirit of the time. He had 
immense physical sti-ength, was slow and easygoing, and had a great 
reserve of will-power. His mental limits were naiTOw ; he was no 
thinker, but he knew his own mind. Not at first destined for the 
throne, he went much his own way in the matter of education. His 
tastes remained those of a military Grand Duke, and his manners and 
habits were tliose of a simple country gentleman. He was extraordinarily 
obstinate and had ^dolent outbursts of temper; but, after a somewhat 
wild and profitless youth, he became a model husband and father ; he 
waa absolutely honest and had the highest sense of duty ; in spite* of all 
his strength, the Crown was for him an immense burden. His 0 x 11*0016 
shyness imparted to the Court a narrower and duller atmosphere during 
his reign; but the intrigues which were natural to such conditions 
were well controlled, and there was always a master who could keep 
everyone in his place. 

It is believed that he at first intended to issue I^ris-MelikofTs 
project as the last testament of his father; anyhow, the Minister made 
an announcement to this effect on March 17. Three days later, the 
Emperor called together a special conference ; nine Ministers were for 
publishing the project, and five members, specially invited, were against 
it. While the Ministers were still discussing, an iin})erial manifesto had 
already been drafted by Alexander’s former tutor, Pobyedondsiseft*. It 
appeal^ on March 23. *‘The Voice of God,” it said, ‘‘orders us to 
stand firm at the helm of government... with faith in the strength and 
truth of the autocratic power, which we are called to strengthen and 
preserve, for the good of the |)eople, from every kind of encroachment.” 

Full reaction did not set in at once. Melikoff resigned, and Al>aza, 
Milyiitin, and SaburofF followed him ; though Nalxikoff stayed on to l)e 
superseded later, Melikoff may be said to have replied to his adversaries 
with the first declaration of Cabinet solidarity. The new Ministry was 
also more or less homogeneous: it represented the Slavophil formula of 
autocracy, coupled with local self-government and Cliicherin’s principle 
of consultation with experts. In this there was nothing inconsistent 
with autocracy, since the expeils were not representative and we re chosen 
by the Government. Count Ignatyeff* became Minister of the Interior, 
and issued a circular which censured tlie bureaucracy and declared that 
the reforms of Alexander II would be developed with the aid of local 
men. But distrust of the representative principle implied di.strust of 
public opinion and of the Press, llie Ritsdan Courier was stopped for 
four months and the Lil^eral Voice for six, and an attempt to replace 
the latter by the New Gazette was at once cTUshed. In a word, the 
time of free expression of opinion was ended. 

A majority of the Zemstva declared themselves against the expert 
principle in legislation. Ignatyeff applied it in the imporiant Com- 
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mismon of Kakhdnoff, which was appointed to revise the system of loctal 
government, and in an enquiry into the reduction of the peasants' 
redemption dues. But it was clearly shown that the summoning of 
a few picked experts was no substitute for the proposals of Melikoft*; 
and, though adverse resolutions were repressed by the Governors, twelve 
Zemstva petitioned for the right of electing the men who should 
represent the public. The general opinion was unmistakable. The 
Slavophils continued to urge their old scheme of a revival of the ancient 
Zetmky Sob6r. Their plan, as elaborated by GolokhviLstoff, excluded 
all constitutionalism, imitation of the West, or restriction of the 
autocracy. An assembly, chosen by each class separately, would meet 
the autocrat, to be harangued on the sanctity of properly, on loans to 
peasants and redemption dues, and on the diminution of drunkenness; 
later, a Congress might discuss local government. Ignatyeff', supported 
by General 8kol>elefF, favoured some such scheme ; he was strongly 
opposed by Katk(>fl[‘, Tolsbiy, and Pobyedondstseff. But the Emperor 
was tired of the whole question of reform, and by May, 1882, the 
struggle was over. Tolst(>y succeeded Ignatyeff as Minister of the 
Interior, and reaction triumphed for twenty- two years. 

Tolstdy remained Minister till his death in 1889, and his traditions 
were continued by his Mict'essor, I, Durnovd, a routine official, to 1895. On 
Prince Gorchak<)fl’’s death in 1882, Giei's obtained the Foreign Ministry 
in preference to Ignatyeff’, and held the post till 1892. Pobyedondstseff 
continued to be IVcx-urator of the Holy Synod till 1905. 

The Government was now quite cut off from the people. It was 
taken for granted that each office-holder was the executor of com- 
mands from above; that each was cho.sen, not so much for any opinion 
whicli he might represent, as for his supposed ability to do a certain 
definite piece of work to onler; that the monopoly of criticism was 
vested in his siiperioi’s, and, finally, in the sovereign. In principle, 
there was complete centralisation ; but it was quite impossible for the 
Emperor to read a tithe of the reports for which he had the ultimate 
respon.sibility. The empire was vast, and it was growing; but private 
initiative was suspect as such, and official action was governed by 
telegraph from a far comer of Russia The repivssion of all criticism 
made official arrogaiu^e inevibible; a more serious danger was the 
general lack of training in common sense, presence of mind, and 
personal responsibility, llie public silence also inevitably entailed an 
atmosphere of intrigue. The worst effects of the system were not to l>e 
felt till tlie death of Alexander III. 

It was PobyedoncSstseff who supplied this system of government with 
a formulated creed. He was a man of fine intelligence and a first-class 
jurist; he won the confidence of tliree Emperors; he Inwl conviction^ 
and he was plain-spoken. A thorough despiser of human nature, he 
turned reaction into a system of philosophy. According to him, modem 
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Europe was a solemn warning to unspoilt Russia. Parliaments wore 
nothing but nests of the most selfish and sordid ambitions ; the Press 
existed chiefly to disseminate falsehood ; instruction was dangerous in 
itself; trial by jury was simply a field for the ‘‘arts of casuistry.'’ Law 
was no substitute for absolute power: it was “a vain fancy.” Practically, 
the most important of real forces W6is “inertia.” Pobyedondstseflf’s 
gospel was autocracy and an official Church ; but, though he was an 
almost inspired talker, the positive side of his creed remained extremely 
vague, and in the end he must be classed as the doctrinaire nihilist of 
officialism. His long administration of the Church brought it into 
direct conflict with all ideals of enlightenment, and turned the theocratic 
power into the weapon of a political clique. The monastic caste, though 
markedly inferior in intelligence to the parish clergy, became more pre- 
dominant over it. Timciserving was at a premium, and the clergy were 
more and more cut off* from their parishioners. 

The strictly political side of the same doctrine was developed by 
Pdzhukin (1885). He saw salvation in the system of close compartments 
for each separate class : the patriarchal landlord directing tlie peasant’s 
life and thought, the peasant carefully isolated from all outside in- 
fluences; while all the reforms of Alexander II, except tlie Emancipation, 
were condemned as sinning against these canons. “ A Zemstvo elected 
without a class basis means all, and all means no one.” The new law 
Courts were “filled with persons who had no ties with the locality.” 
Katkdff* gave his last energies to anticipating or explaining the wishes 
of the new rulers (to 1887), and his successor, Gringmuth, continued 
till 1907 to hound the public against Zemstva, students, Jews, and 
Englishmen. Suvdrin’s Novoe Vremya^ conducted with consummate tact, 
continued to be an admirable register of the breezes of court favour. 

Melikoff*’s Press Commission had lapsed on his downfall ; and 
journalists remained till the end of the century under the hairow of 
Tolstdy's special ordinance of 1882. Papers which had received a third 
warning could only be continued under the preliminary censorship, A 
council of four Ministers could stop any periodical without warning and 
forbid the editor to engage again in any similar enterprise. I’rom 1882 
to 1889 fourteen papers were stopped, and upwards of sixty were warned, 
deprived of their street sale, or forbidden to print advertisements. Before 
Tolstdy's death very few papers remained, and these were thoroughly 
cowed ; nevertheless, the warnings, stoppages, and prohibitions under his 
successors continued. A new growth of public interest produced a 
number of periodicals — the Riussian Review (1890), GocTa World (1892), 
and the New Word (1894) — and revived others, such as the Wealth of 
Russia and the Russian Gazette. All the papers were lowering tlieir 
prices and increasing their circulation. But fresh barriers were erected; 
and from 1896 newspapers were only licensed temporarily, so that they 
could be crushed without explanation. Sipy/igiii’s hand was less heavy 
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(1899-1902); but Plcbve (1902-4) was prodigal of measures of repression. 
IVince Ukhtomsky, a strong Conservative and personal friend of the 
Emperor, suflTered for publishing the fact — attested by the Zemstvo 
President, Count Bdbrinsky — that the Governor of Tula was concealing 
the existence of a famine in his province. Such was the practical 
application of the paradoxes of Pobyedondstseffl This system was 
continued till Plehve’s death in 1904. 

The Press being thus muzzled, the inevitable protest came from the 
students of the Universities, who were being taught the lesson that 
learning can only be free in a free State. Their grievances were not 
primarily political ; and, indeed, the revolutionary organisations were 
themselves for a long time quiescent or ineffective. The students claimed 
independence for the Universities as learned institutions, the abolition 
of the system which shut up the different faculties in close compart- 
ments, and the right of association for the support of their poorer 
comrades and for the maintenance of the code of >tudent honour. In 
1882 there wei'e disturbances and protests from the students of Kazdn 
and St Petersburg ; and two years later Delydnoff’ introduced the new 
University Statute, which destroyed the refonns of Golovnin. After 
further protests from the five chief Universities (1887), the powers of 
the official inspectoi's were enlarged, and new class limitations restricted 
the admission of students. One new University was founded ; but the 
Government showed a predilection for modern High Schools, of which 
many were established under Alexander III and Nicholas II. It hoped 
to put a premium upon “useful knowledge*”; but the men turned out by 
these institutions were as radical as the rest. In 1899, a very general 
strike of students led to the closing of the Universities. Bogolyepoff, 
who had succeeded Delydnoff, introduced new “ temporary rules” restrict- 
ing students’ associations ; and many of the protesting students were 
sent to serve as privates in the army. Bogolyepoft’ was killed by the 
student Karpovich. Enquiries were instituted, with no result. In 1904 
the i*epression was worse than ever, and the protests were more frequent. 
Profes.sors, like Paul Vinogrddoff, who in these years sought at once to 
restrain the students and to draw attention to abuses, suffered for any 
display of independence. The more vigorous students threw themselves 
into the socialist propaganda among the working men. The higher 
teaching of women was greatly developed during this period. Attempts 
were also made to organise home reading and university extension lectui’es; 
but here again tlie Government took fright; manuscripts had to be 
sent in, and any deviation might bring punishment; Milyuk()fl*, one 
of the ablest lecturers, was banished to Ryaziin ; the movement was 
extinguished in 1902. Police discipline and Tolstoy's block system still 
reigned in the secondary schools, but a few exceptional peasants were 
able to surmount its barriers. In the Zemstvo schools the power of 
the inspectors was absolute whenever asserted, and many a schoolmaster 
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waa driven from his post. A number of church schools were founded ; 
but the average priest was so ill-qualified for educational work tliat 
PobyedondstsefTs attempt to place primary education under clerical 
control was abandoned. The Government, however, was not altogether 
regardless of education ; it established several well staffed primary 
schools, training colleges for teachers, and special schools under the 
Ministries of Finance and Communications. 

The law Courts had lost all the guarantees of independence before 
1882. Tbe Minister of Justice, Manassein, was hostile to the spirit of 
the new institutions. In 1887, though supported only by a minority in 
the Council of State, he obtained power to close the Courts to the public 
at his ovm discretion. The lists of jurymen were further revised, 
persons of small property being excluded ; in 1881) class representatives 
nominated by the Government replaced the juries in whole categories 
of cases. The next blow was aimed at the very foundation of the new 
system. The elected Justices of the Peace, who j)resided in the local 
Courts, had done their work well ; but they were in touch with the 
Zemstva, and Pazhukin desired to replace them by a new chiss of nomi- 
nated officials, called I^nd Captains, who should combine witli their 
judicial duties the supervision of the peasants as a class. Pdzhukin was 
put at the head of the chancellery of the Ministry of the Interior and 
brought forward his scheme, which, in spite of the opposition of 

Manassein and of the majority in the Council of State, was adopted 
by Alexander III. 

The Land Captains were nominated, not by the Minister of 

Justice, but by the Minister of the Interior ; they had no legal 
training; the ideal set before them was not law but common sense; 
and their duties were so extensive as to include interference in ([uarrels 
between man and wife. As belonging to the administrative system, 
they had a discretionary power of imprisonment without form of law. 
Even in the towns judges of lower official standing, removable at 

pleasure, replaced the Justices of the Peace. Tlje independence of 

the judges grew less and less, and, from the Senate and higher Courts 
down to the Land Captains, the a^l ministrati on of the law was varying, 
contradictory, and extremely dilatory. The exemption of all officials 
from trial without permission of their superiors remained as an estab- 
lished principle; and conditions of life were often in fact determined 
by the Code of exceptional ordinances, drafted by Plchve in 1881, 
which regulated the application of a state of siege. Thus the life of 
the great reforms was ciushed under a heap of circulars, ordinances, and 
regulations, nominally temporary but far more permanent than tlie laws 
which they modified; and their governing assumption was that the 
commonplaces of civilised Europe were false when applied to Hussia. 

The war against the Intelligence naturally lasted longest in these 
three fields — the Press, the Universities, and the law Courts. The 
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period of idealism and aspiration came to an abrupt end with the 
murder of Alexander 11. Educated Russian society was prostrated. 
There was a strong revulsion of educated opinion, not only against 
the revolutionaries, but also against every importation of Western 
innovations. “ It is time to go home,’’ said the Slavophils. But when 
IgnatyefF fell and the Slavophils themselves were suspect, the moral 
reaction gave place to sheer apathy and the pui*suit of purely selfish 
interests. Meanwhile Ixio Tolstdy cuts himself off‘ from the world to 
live the life of self-perfection. Others preach that man exists for art. 
Ch^khoff, who has been styled ‘Hhe poet of the twilight,” finds his whole 
epoch monstrous and ridiculous : men only eat, drink, sleep, and die.” 
Yet it is the same man who write: “Our Russia is rich wdth every 
variety of life ; I am sure that we are on the eve of something great.” 
His time is indeed a turning-point. The theorists of both political 
extremes had ignored one posvsibility, namely, that Russia, like other 
countries, might pass through the stage of capitalism. This development 
was alreaily upon them; it raised economic questions of the first magni- 
tude which could only be solvetl by common siinse ; and the days of both 
the extreme doctrines were already numl)ered. 

Even the [peasants, the pet playthings of both parties, so far from 
being bom socialists or lx)ni reactionaries, had in them the makings of 
a petty bourfft^oine; to the manipulation of all their superiors they 
opposed a shrewd attitude of “non-committal.” They were the vast 
background of the population ; and it was gradually recognised that 
their economic future was a question which challenged the very existence 
of the State. 

Ix>ris-Melikoff, in one of his first reports, had roundly condemned 
“the immobility in peasant reform.” The financial aspects of the 
question were ably handled by the Finance Minister Bunge (1881-7). 
He found that the (iovernnient had gained by the terms on which it 
had paid oft" the landlords at the Emancipation ; and he diminished by 
12,000,000 roubles the redemption dues in Great and Little Russia, 
inviting the Zemstva to allot the ndief. Still larger reductions were 
granted in 1885 ; and, though the arreara were more than 12,000,000 
the Govern nient still gained. In 1885-6 the poll-tax was 
removed ; but at the price of new burdens on tlie Crown peasants. 
Meanwhile the payments of the “landless peasants” were lightened. 
Bunge also tried to improve the collection of the revenue, and in 
1881 he joined the Ministers Ignatyefl* and Ostrovsky in their attempts 
to aid the peasants to acquire more land. For tliis purpose was founded 
the Peasants’ Bank, at first designed to help the more needy to get level 
with their neighbours and therefore offering help only on condition of 
special distress, but afterwards applied to the creation of private hold- 
ings in general. The Bank had an income of only some J*500,000 a 
year, and for some yeai's it did considerably less in transferring land to 
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the peasants than tlie peasants had done for themselves. In 1885, 
under the influence of otlier ideas, there was founded a Land Bank for 
the gentry, who were rapidly selling off their estates in consequence of 
the depression of agriculture in general. With this Bank was incor- 
porated in 1890 the Mutual Land J^oan Society, founded in 1866. 
J?easants’ Bank and Gentry Bank worked side by side, with separate staffs, 
but in the same buildings; they represented two different sides of one 
and the same operation ; and, certainly, in the transference of land the 
gentry received the greater consideration. 

The third question with which Bunge dealt was the spontaneous and 
irregular migration of peasants. It had gone on for over fifty years ; 
und, though legally permission was necessary, 40,000 persons dispensed 
with it each year between 1876 and 1881 ; as was to be expected, many 
of them failed to find new homes. A new system of licensing these 
migrants was established and worked successfully (1881). Starting 
from the principle that migration was normal and necessary, a Com- 
mission proposed to put it partially under the control of the Zemstva ; 
but their work was cut short by Count Tolstoy’s accession to power. 
Tolstoy’s Law of July, 1889, contained an empty threat of bringing back 
those who had migrated without license ; but it freed those who were 
licensed from military service and from Crown taxes for a term of 
years. It also helped them to acquire land in Siberia, and even in 
Europe; but the communal system and the antiquated mutual guarantee 
of the local taxes were retained in the new settlements. Witli or 
without this Law, some 400,000 persons migrated to Siberia between 
1887 and 1894, mostly from south Russia. 

Loris- Melikoff, in one of his first reports, had planned a reform of 
peasant administration. After more than two years of work, a ('ompleie 
scheme was presented by the important Commission of Kakhiinofl’ 
The existing commune was to be superseded as an administrative unit 
by a kind of parish council of all classes; the canton was to become a 
simple territorial unit without distinction of class, with a chief appointed 
by the District Zemstvo ; a Court for all classes was to be set up under 
the Justice of the Peace. For many years public opinion in Russia had 
been practically unanimous in favour of these changes ; but, on the acces- 
sion of Tolstdy to power, the Commission was fii-st diluted with new 
nominated members and then dissolved (1886), and IVizhukin was 
instructed to draw up a new plan. Piizhu kin’s I^nd Captains, bad as 
fudges, were even woi-se as administrative officials. They could revise 
the programme of any communal or cantonal meeting and refuse to 
confirm any election. They could punish without appeal any elected 
officer of commune or canton. They had control over the reserves of 
corn, and even the divisions of family property were under their super- 
vision. They were, from the first, quite unfit for the dictatorial puwei’vS 
which they wielded, and they steadily deteriorated. They were not 
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lo< 5 al patriarchs but officials of the central machine; and for the peasants 
they represented the beginning of that policy of suspicion which had 
been already practised with such ruinous effect on the educated classes. 
No officials were in greater odium ; and later the word Land Captain 
summed up the popular hatred for the reactionary system of government. 
By a Law of 1^6 a labourer’s breach of contract became a criminal 
instead of a civil, offence. By the Law of December 26, 1898, a later 
development of the system of Tolstoy and Pdzhukin, the sale of communal 
land was placed under official control; the non-cornmunal land acquired by 
individual peasants could only be sold to members of the same commune, 
and thus an unnatural check was placed on the acquisition of private 
property. This measure was popular with some enemies of the Govern- 
ment, because it bolstered up the commune and favoured socialism ; but 
it was perhaps the greatest legislative mistake of the period. In 1893, 
the periodical redivisions of holdings by the commune were placed under 
the Land Captains. 

A similar reactionary spirit inspired the important Zemstvo Law, 
which was issued, despite opposition within the Government, in 1890. 
Control by the Governors was drawn closer, especially in respect of the 
liKjal budgets ; class distinctions were emphasised ; the franchise of the 
gentry was raised ; the number of peasant membei's was reduced, and they 
were to be chosen by the Governor from a list of successful candidates, 
llie I^nd Captains were made members ex officio^ and the so-called 
third element” — that is, doctoi's, schoolmasters, etc., in the senice of 
the Zemstva — was excluded altogether. Even thus emasculated, the 
Zemstva remained the strongest champions of reform. In 1900, 
Zemstva were forbidden to raise their budgets by more than 8 per cent, 
every year — a purely mechanical arrangement which often delayed the 
satisfaction of local needs. 

Railway and factory development had been the chief task of Reutem, 
Finance Minister under Alexander II. Bunge was called upon to deal 
with the depression of trade which succeeded the speculative activity 
of the mid-seventies (1880-7). Wages fell, or if nominally maintained 
were diminished by arbitrary and extravagant fines. This led to great 
strikes, such as that of 2000 men in Moscow. In St Petei'sburg many 
factories dismissed half their hands ; in Chernigoff and Kostromd, two- 
thirds. In Vladimir nearly two-tliirds of the silk factories stop{)ed work. 
UTiousands of discharged workmen were returning to their native villages. 
Cottage industries were dying out; and Russia could not revert to 
purely agricultural conditions. The crisis drew attention to the needs 
of the new race of factory workers. The Moscow emplojei's, enjoying 
a superfluity of labour and still working under semi-patriaiYhal con- 
ditions, feared factory leforin and had so far succeeded in shelving it ; 
but those of St Petersburg, who were largely forcignei's, had to create 
their own labour supply and favoui*ed a system of efficient labour and 
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higher pay, with shorter hours, and no stoppage of work, Moscow 
stood out for what it called “the freedom of the people's labour'’; 
but Bunge obtained sanction (1882) for a Law forbidding child labour 
and the night-work of persons under 21. Factory inspectors were 
appointed to carry out the Law; they met with constant opposition 
in the Moscow district ; their reports revealed that the hours sometimes 
amounted to 18, and children of three were found working with their 
mothers ; the system of fines was quite arbitrary and monstrously 
exorbitant ; most workers slept in the working rooms ; the employers 
made large sums out of the workmen by the factory shops. In June, 
1884*, the schooling of factory lads was safeguarded. On June 15, 1886, 
was issued a new Factory Act which owed much to tae initiative of 
Count Dmitry Tolstdy. The Law enumerated the legitimate causes for 
dismissal and for leaving work ; strikes were made criminal ; and leader- 
ship in a strike became a specially grave offence. The factory inspectors 
received far more power ; they were to revise all rules of factories, the 
engagement of workmen, the tariffs of factory shops, and the imposition 
of fines. They were to mediate in all disputes and prosecute for any 
infringement of the law. They were backed by Factory ('omniittees 
under the local Governor, which could issue any special regulations as to 
housing and medical attendance. 

It was a sincere attempt of the bureaucracy to secure material 
advantages for the workman; in insurance, for instance, it was so 
favourable to him as to be unfair to the employer; but both were 
denied the right of looking after their own interests, and the new law 
was resented by both. ITie protests of Moscow drove Bunge from office, 
and his successor, Vishnegradsky (1887-92), had to relax the law in 
favour of the employer (1890). The inspectors discovered all sorts of 
artifices for evading the payment of workmen ; and in some places 
disorders ensued which caused the interference of troops. 

The principles of paternal government were now to be tested by 
a phenomenal growth of Russian industry. Commercial activity rose 
in 1887 ; from 1895 it developed with prodigious rapidity. When the 
Catharine Railway united the south Russian coal to iron, factories began 
to spring up like mushrooms; by 1899 there were seventeen huge 
factories in the Donets district, only two of wiiich worked on Russian 
capital. Enormous dividends were sent abroad ; the price of land where 
there was coal increased threefold ; the railways and ports were unable to 
deal with the traffic. In two years (1895-7) the face of south Russia was 
entirely changed. Between 1886 and 1899 the national output of iron 
was more than quadrupled, till it exceeded that of France. The number 
of workmen and the value of all goods increased rapidly from 1887 to 
1893; and between 1893 and 1897 the former was nearly doubled and 
the latter tripled. Other trades developed only less rapidly. The 
workers in threads increased from 4*00,000 in 1887 to 643,000 in 1897. 
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Knoop developed an extraordinarily successful business which might 
almost be called a dictatorship of the cotton trade ; clients secured from 
him factories ready made and ready staffed, often without being allowed 
any voice in the plans; England was Knoop’s chief supplier. It was 
only later that large Russian capitalists began to learn from the object 
lesson going on before their eyes ; and even then a comfortable share in 
the new development remained with the foreigner. All this movement 
was in close connexion with European trade ; for it was the presence of 
large sums in Western Banks that brought capital into Russia. In the 
nineties the St Petersburg Exchange was still a desert; from 1893 it 
was crowded with carriages, and later reactions did not stop the growth 
of activity. Companies were started almost entirely on credit, which, 
as we shall see, was greatly facilitated by tlie Government; but the 
inevitable crash of 1899 and the subsequent war and troubles at home, 
if they were fatal to individual houses, left the general trade still pro- 
gressing. The factory operatives increased in ten years (1887-97) from 
IJ millions to 2 millions and now exceed 3 millions ; minor trades are 
not reckoned in these figures. Russia found by experience that she had 
new and lucrative markets to develop at home; the immense resources 
of the country — particularly of the Caucasus (naphtha), Central Asia 
(cotton), and Siberia (com, farm products, and minerals) — are well 
known. In his last book {For the Knowlcd^ of Russm^ 1907), the 
Conservative patriot Mcndeleyeff gives abundant proof that Russia has 
passed for good or evil into the capitalist period, and that any theoretical 
bolstering up of agriculture against industry will he fatal even to 
agriculture itself. The patriarchal isolators of the peasants have had their 
day, whether they be reactionaries or revolutionaries ; the development 
of civilisation in Russia is destined to resemble that of Western Europe. 

Russia was always like a big family ; there was a deep solidarity 
between the artisan and pecisant population ; and it was ominous that 
these years of exceptional industrial prosperity should have been a time 
of severe agricultural distress. It is common for some part of the country 
to be “under famine"'; but the famines of 1891-3 were nothing less 
than a national calamity. Twenty provinces suffered in the first two 
years, including the chief grain-producing districts ; there were no 
adequate reserves of corn, and the peasants were threatened with ex- 
tinction. The population had been growing fast ; the divided and 
subdivided holdings wore too poor to support cattle or horses ; and the 
fields were only half tilled and manured. Some had to find unnatural 
substitutes for bread ; some ate tlie straw roofs of their empty barns ; 
scurvy and typhus became rampant ; the feeblest workers would lie for 
days on their stomachs to save the scanty store for the othei*s. The 
dilatory and suspicious Government was compelled to alter its policy, 
and permit professional men and even students to engage, like its own 
officials, in the work of relief. This was just the tonic which the Russian 
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Nicholas IL — Addresses of the Zemstva. 

Intelligence required; it revived in a much more practical form the 
missionary ardour of the seventies; and young men streamed into the 
country to serve as schoolmasters and doctors. The work was an educa- 
tion, and the service of the Zemstva offered a wide field for self-devotion. 

With these new factors, began a new and fateful reign (November, 
1894). Tlie life of Alexander III hfiid been consistent and complete ; he 
had blocked all outside initiative ; he had himself faced the enormous 
burden of autocracy, and worked — in some cases with effective common 
sense — at the ordinary business of government. Steps had been taken 
to safeguard the great wealth represented by the state forests ; the army 
had been put into a much more rational uniform ; the navy had been 
increased. He died doing his duty as he conceived it , but Russia was 
now rising from a long sleep ; and much more was required of his successor. 
Nicholas II was a man of amiable disposition, weak will, and only 
moderate ability. As Crown Prince he had travelled in the Far East, 
had been President of the Tians-Siberian Railway, and had therefore 
gained acquaintance with the question of emigration ; these interests set 
the tone to the earlier policy of his reign. Since 1891 constitutionalism 
had again been in the air. Under the direction of Nathanson a group 
called the ‘‘ Right of the People” had put forwani a general programme of 
reform, such as might reconcile moderates and radicals. The Zemstva, in 
their addresses to the Emperor on his accession, were much more modest. 
Nine Zemstva asked that their representatives should be summoned to 
share in tlie drafting of laws. The most notable address was that of 
Tver. ‘‘We trust,” it said, “that our happiness will grow and strengthen 
under an exact observance of the law, not only by the people, but by the 
officials ; for law, which represents in Russia the expression of the will 
of the Monarch, should stand higher than the chance views of individual 
officials. We ardently believe that the rights of individuals and of 
public institutions will be kept unshaken.” It suggested that the 
sovereign would find “a new source of strength in relations with 
representatives of all classes of the Russian people, which are alike 
devoted to the throne and to the country.” The chief author of this 
address was the brilliant barrister Rodicheff. The Emperor's reply to 
the deputations (July 29, 1895) upheld the principles of autocracy and 
characterised as “ senseless dreams ” the claim to jmrticipate in affairs 
ot internal administration. Rodicheff was excluded from the audience 
and forbidden to live in St Petersburg, as a special mark of displeasure. 
Thiw of the Zemstva withdrew their addresses after this, but Chemfgoff 
stood firm. It declared its loyalty but made its requests still more 
precise, and enumerated in the clearest terms the chief hindrances to 
practical reforiru There continued to be informal communications 
between Zemstvo Liberals and occasional private conferences under the 
guidance of Petrunk^vich. 

Few changes were made in the Ministry, and behind the scenes there 
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remained the powerful influence of Pobyedondstseff. But the close of 
the last reign had been marked by a change of far-reaching importance 
in the appointment of Witte as Minister of Finance in place of 
Vishnegradsky. The retiring Minister had sought to foster industry 
by a protective tariff, and his policy was developed by his successor 
with great boldness. Witte had rais^ himself by sheer ability, first to 
the management of the South-Western Railway, and thence to the 
Ministry of Ways of Communication. He was little troubled by moral 
scruples and far too clever to be blind to the gross defects of the 
bureaucracy; he had made many enemies on his road. But he saw 
into the future, and during his administration (1892-1903) he set his 
mark on every part of the financial, industrial, and railway administration, 
and committed Ru&sia irrevocably to the capitalist system. 

Witte’s financial policy was definite and drastic, and it was carried 
through in the face of widespread opposition. A fixed value for Russian 
money was the first necessity for financial credit ; since 1856, both the 
silver and the paper rouble had lost all stability as a medium of 
exchange; the exchange value varied from 19d, to 81 d. in two years 
(1888-90). Witte at once proceeded to stop speculation in paper 
roubks on tlie Berlin exchange by threatening private banks in Russia 
with the loss of credit from the Imperial Bank (1898); in 1894 he was 
able to secure a constant standard for the credit rouble which was 
fixed at two-thirds of the old metallic rouble ; and in 1897 a gold rouble 
equivalent to it in value w^as adopted as a standard, and permanent 
restrictions were placed upon the issue of paper roubles. It was objected, 
especially by the party of agriculture, that the increased security of the 
new system was obtained at too heavy a Sficrifice for a country naturally 
poor; but tJie change was not only salutary but imperative. Less 
convincing was the vast increase of the “free balance.” By economy 
combined with heavy taxation, Vishnegradsky had increased the money 
reserve of the State from 56,000,000 roubles in 1886 to 236,000,000 in 
1893. In 1901 tlie gold reserve in the Bank was 648,000,000 roubles 
against a note issue of 630,000,000, and in 1899 the balance had been 
considerably better ; it was urged that excessive power was thus placed 
in the hands of the Minister of Finance ; yet it was Witte who secured 
for Russia the means and the credit which were to carry her through 
the Japanese War. Meanwhile, between 1887 and 1901 foreign loans had 
increa^ the State indebtedness by a sum computed at 1,853,271,633 
roubles nominal value, or 942,093,750 roubles capitalised at 4 per cent, 
after numerous conversions. A temporary panic (1887) among German 
investors was balanced by the readiness of Fitmce to lend money to 
Russia; this eogeimess was as much political as financial. German credit 
has again been utilised, though to a lesser extent, tuul it is notorious 
that the finances of Russia have for some time mainly dejxnided on 
foreign loans* 
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Railway poUaj. — The spirit monopoly. [1819-1908 

A vast extension of the system of state monopolies was a pro- 
minent feature of Witte’s policy. Down to 1889, less than one-fourth 
of the small railway systems was under direct state control ; but Witte 
as Finance Minister at once set about making the railway service a 
monopoly of the State. He bought up private lines and made new state 
railways at a very rapid rate : and in 1900 the State owned more than 
60 per cent, of a greatly increased railway system. The profits of these 
transactions were exaggerated by various manipulations of figures. Down 
to 1903, it was only in three years (1896, 1898, and 1899) that the 
State could claim any actual profit from the working of railways, and 
the deficit of 1900 has been calculated at sixty-one million roubles. 
Since 1900 the Government has had to meet larger and larger deficits, 
notably in consequence of the expenses of the Siberian liailway and the 
unsatisfactory management of the Eastern Chinese Railway; in 1908, 
Witte had to protest against the spending of large sums on lines of 
purely strategical importance. His protests were justified, but his 
whole system of railway finance was hazardous ; the highest praise that 
can be awarded to his policy is that by affording facilities of transport 
it hastened the industrial development of Russia. 

The appropriation by the Government of the important spirit 
monopoly was also carried out by Witte. From 1819 to 1827 there 
had been such a monopoly ; the sale of spirits decreased under it, and 
the right of sale was then farmed out until 1863, the consumption 
again increasing. From 1863 to 1894 the sale was thrown open, the 
State levying an excise; the consumption fluctuated, but the profits 
of the State increased considerably. In 1885 the nuni]>er of places of 
sale was limited, and Alexander III gave instructions for drawing up a 
plan of state monopoly. Ilis wish was to limit drunkenness: Witte 
realised his idea in 1894, when the sale of spirits was resumed by the 
State without any adequate compensation, except in the Baltic provinces, 
and in Poland. 

The measure was, no doubt, in part an attempt to cope with 
the prevailing vice of drunkenness, but the moral advantages of the 
change are very doubtful. A great number of illicit dramshops have 
sprung up, the lower police winking at their existence. Diainkenness 
centres principally in those places which possess legal dramshops, though 
the number of these has been greatly diminished. Tearooms have l>e<m 
provided by local semi-official committees, but even their promoters do 
not pretend that they have been very successful. The sale of spirits, 
apart from illicit sales, which do not appear in the returns, has un- 
doubtedly increased ; even years of bad harvests have Ixien marked by 
an increased consumption; the consumption of alcohol in Russia is much 
less per head than in any other country in Europe ; but it is irregular, 
and drunkenness is frequent. 

Government credit and the loans negotiated through foreign bankers 
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were unsparingly used by Witte in his efforts to foster Russian industrial 
activity. The building of factories was encouraged by extensive orders 
from the Government, which often accepted shares in the companies 
which carried them on. Banks were assisted in a similar way; cheap 
rates of transport were conceded to commercial products. The com- 
mercial crisis of 1899 was largely due to this systematic policy of 
inflation ; but the industrial development which it produced is not 
likely to disappear. Witte has claimed that not a single tax was left 
unaltered by him ; practically the whole fiscal burden was thrown on 
the indirect taxes, and this is one reason why passive resistance by 
non-payment of taxes became almost impossible. His policy was strictly 
protectionist, and left room for all sorts of manipulation with regard to 
various countries and articles of export. The tariffs of 1850, 1857, and 
1867, which tended towards free trade, had benefited the landowners 
and the St Petersburg factories. Moscow was less enterprising, depended 
less on improvements from abroad, and had a greater fear of competition. 
Moscow influences prevailed in tlie tariff* of 1891, and very large duties 
were imposed on cool, cast iron, and other necessary imports. Witte 
continued this process, and ca^t iron came to cost three times as much 
in Russia as in England. Naturally other interests, especially the agri- 
cultural, considered themselves to be sacrificed to the iron trade. In 
1892, Germany excepteil Russia from the reduced duties on grain 
accorded to other countries. In 1893, Ru^sia slightly reduced the duties 
on French imports and greatly increased those on German goods. On 
February 10, 1894, botli Germany and Hussia reduced these aggressive 
duties by a Treaty binding for ten years. A tariff* war with Germany 
was hardly compatible with the fact that Germany buys about half of 
the Russian export of rye. In spite of the tariff*, German imports con- 
tinued to increase, chiefly because of the businesslike methods of German 
tnvders. English imports, however, underwent a continuous decrease, in 
spite of a commonly expressed pi*eference for English goods; branches of 
trade which had been almost English monopolies began to pass out of 
English hands into German, altliough it was against Germany tliat the 
new tariffs had been chiefly directed. Witte has boasted that during his 
administration the Russian exports had come to exceed the imports. But 
this is no advantage when the chief ex|>ort is grain, when the consump- 
tion of bread per head has fallen off 70 lbs. in the year, and when the 
necessary agricultural implements are prevented from entering the 
country. The Russian peasant, it is calculated, pays, as compared 
with the German, two and a half times as much for cotton and sugar, 
four and a half times as much for iron, six times as much for coal. The 
apparent wealth accruing to the State from these various sources was 
unscrupulously exaggerateil, and systematic efforts were made to produce 
a deceptive appeanuice of prosperity. 

The greatest achievement of tliis period was the opening of the 
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Peasant distress. — Rival Ministers. [1808-19O8 


Siberian Railway, which drew more attention to the emigration question. 
In 1892 Durnovd had ordered the Governors to discourage migration, 
but Nicholas II knew that it was normal and necessary. He replaced 
I. Durnovd (1895) by Goremykin, whose reports on the peasant question 
had won his confidence ; large sums were spent on emigration and 
allotments, and the privileges of the settlers were increased. At the 
same time enquiries were made into the causes which were driving the 
peasants from their homes ; migration was found to be largely due to 
the burden of taxation. 

From 1899 to 1903 there were repeated dissensions in the Ministry. 
Ostrovsky advocated drastic reform. Fobyedon()stseff resisted change, and 
even enquiry, in the interests of public tranquillity. Wlien, in 1899, 
Goremykin wished to extend Zemstvo representation to outlying pro- 
vinces, Witte represented him as a dangerous innovator, and succeeded 
in ousting him from his post. Sipydgin was preferred to Plehve for the 
post of Minister of the Interior, and appointed a Commission to “ com- 
plete*” the Emancipation Act. This Commission reported in 1903, after 
Sipy^gin had been assassinated, and Plehve had succeeded him (1902). 
The report laid down as immutable principles the class distinctiveness 
of the peasants, the inalienability of peasant land, and the inviolability of 
the traditional system of land tenure — principles opposed, in fact, to 
those of the Emancipation Act, and formulated in the spirit of the 
subsequent reaction. This report Plehve endorsed, and it received some 
support from a manifesto issued by the Tsar in the same year, pro- 
claiming as against the renewed activity of socialism the sanctity of 
property. 

Meanwhile, Witte had been making his own enquiries into the 
‘‘exhaustion of the centre of the empire.*” A decline was shown (1901) 
in the crops ranging up to 27 per cent.; the grain sown was less by 
35 per cent, than thirty years befoi*e. Oats were giving place to 
potatoes, and horses were disappearing; the arreai's of taxes were 
enormous. Strengthened by these returns, Witte succeeded in setting 
up a rival Commission to deal with “the needs of agricultural industry’’ 
(1902), which appointed local committees of a semi -representative kind. 
Thus an appeal was at last made for the cooperation of the Zemstva, 
and Witte’s agricultural committees mark a turning-point in Russian 
history. But, hitherto, the peasant question had been a weapon in 
the battle between conflicting Ministers; and Witte’s sudden change 
of front in favour of the Zemstva proved to be only anotlier move in 
the game. 

Zemstva and larger town councils had a full share in the new 
activity which followed tlie famine of 1 891 . The more energetic members 
gravitated to the Provincial Board, which was nearly everywhere more 
Liberal than the District Boards, Politics were forbidden, but economic 
questions could be discussed and dealt with. This work was in.spired by 
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the highest public spirit. The initiative fell to the Provincial Zemstvo 
Boaixl of Moscow under its President, Dmitry Ship(}ff (from 1893), a 
country gentleman of rare wisdom and integrity ; and associated with 
him were other men of ability, such as Golovnin, Murom tseff*, Kokcfehkin, 
and Chelnokdff, all destined to win distinction in a wider field. Their 
work was based throughout on careful statistical investigation, and each 
new enterprise was tested in one district before it was generally applied. 
The grants of the Provincial Zemstvo were always largest to those 
District Zemstva which were themselves ready to spend money on 
improvements. Shipdff and his colleagues brought the school within 
two miles of every inhabitant of the province of Moscow and the hospital 
within five. Particularly admirable were the equipping of small medical 
outposts and the beginnings of adequate provision for the insane. 
Clover was supplied to the peasants, and there was a notable improve- 
ment in the cattle. Veterinary doctors were established, and imported 
cattle were inspected. Factories were compelled to drain their premises. 
The Zemstvo engaged to find water for villages. One thousand miles of 
road were constructed. Great pains w ere taken to create village libmries. 
In all these departments, each of which was committed to one man, the 
Zemstvo worked without pay and was always ready to raise the rating 
rather than defer improvements. The work was interrupted by the 
constant interference and prohibitions of the Government; twice, Laws 
on the medical atiininistration, which had been signed by the Emperor, 
were denied execution by the officials ; for all that, the Moscow Zemstvo 
changed the face of the province. The same statistical basis was taken 
elsewhere, and the same main lines were followed. The Zemstvo of 
Samara established one of the first bacteriological institutes, and by 
a war of many years" duration succeeded in almost bani.shing cattle- 
disease from the province; excellent work was also done in Tver, 
Voronezh, Tanibtiff, Chemigoff, and notably in Vyatka, where nearly all 
the inhabitants were peasant farmers and there was practically a peasant 
Zemstvo. The smaller town councils wei-e less progi'esvsive ; but that 
of Moscow, when once composeti of Lil>crals, could achieve even more 
than the Zemstva. WholesiUe improvements were caixicd out, such as 
a new water supply, the drainage of half of the city, a pension scheme 
for employees, and a very remarkable development of the schools and 
hospitaJs. There was hartlly a prominent member of the first Duma who 
had not learnt his experience either as a member or as on employee of 
the Councils of Local Govenniient. 

In 1894 several Zemstvo presidents were summoned to a semi-official 
congress on agriculture, under Prince Shcherb^toff. Shipdff proposed 
that these should act as a distinct section of the Congress^ and, as the 
Ministry consented, half the Congress joineil this section. Shipdff, 
as chairman, then for the first time broaclied the idea of parish councils 
to be elected from all classes. Informal meetings were afterwards held 
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at his house, and a small permanent committee was formed. A Con- 
ference held at Nizhny Novgorod in 1896 excited the fears of the 
Governor, but was openly supported by Witte. At this, tlie reactionaries 
raised the scare of a Zemsky Sob6r ; Goremykin, always fully informed 
by ShipdfF, had so far been neutral ; he now forbade the next meeting 
in St Petersburg. From 1896 to 1902 there was a series of semi-official 
Congresses on the decay of cottage industries, the prevalence of fires, and 
the needs of agriculture ; Shipdft* made use of these and other occasions to 
renew the informal conferences of Zemstvo presidents, but the attendance 
sank lower and lower. The Congress on cottage industries, early in 
1902, showed that hopes were again rising. After discussion with 
Petrunkevich, Shipdff called a congress for June 2, 1902. Some sixty 
came, and political questions were raised for the first time. Ohe Congress 
suggested a common programme for the promised agricultural com- 
mittees; it called attention to the inequalities of civil rights, the 
hindrances to public instruction, the limitations imposed upon the 
Zemstva, the defects of the financial policy, and the need of a free 
Press, On May 7-8, 1903, during the semi-official Congress on insurance 
there was another Conference; the Zemstvo men agreed that all laws on 
local questions ought first to be submitted for discussion to the Zemstva 
and that elected representatives from the Zemstva should assist in 
drafting such laws. 

Witte’s agricultural committees met under these conditions (1902-3). 
Most of the original members were officials; members of the Zemstvo 
Boards wtue included, and, in a few districts, all the members of 
the Zemstva. The consultation of peasants was severely restricted ; 
but Count Heydcn, formerly a high official and now a devoted worker 
on the Fi*ee Economic Society, managed to organise an excellent peasant 
representation in his district. In one district none but officials were 
allowed to vote ; and in one province the Governor declared tliat no 
committee was required. There was discord in the Ministry itself; 
Plehve, like Pobyedondstseff, was dead against tlie committees, and 
Witte was only using them as a pawn in his struggle with Plehve. 
Accordingly, Plehve sent precise instructions to the presidents to burke 
the discussion of all important questions. There was hardly an article 
of Witte’s original programme but was excluded in one or more 
districts ; and free discussion was hampered in every way. Reports of 
the proceedings were hushed up by Marshals and by Governors ; and 
several were omitted from the official record. Yet the results were 
considerable : 118 committees contented themselves with marking time; 
181 declared for enlightened Conservatism ; and 418 were pronouncedly 
hostile to the existing system. Many committees asked for freedom of 
the Press, a national representation, and inviolability of pereon— that is, 
freedom from imprisonment without law, and from search or ari'est 
without warrant. Weighty protests against the existing rtgwie were 
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made in KostromS, Tambdff^ Kliarkoff, and Sudzha; the report of 
Voronezh was even more daring. 

The only result of the committees was a very gi*eat increase of public 
interest. Witte, in a memorandum, tried to turn their reports into 
a condemnation of the Ministry of the Interior ; he paid the penalty of 
his mancEUvres and was deprived of power, being appointed to the 
honorary post of President of the Committee of Ministers. In January, 
1904, the conclusions of Sipydgin’s rival Commission were submitted to 
new provincial committees much more carefully selected. In March, 190^, 
was abolished the system, already almost extinct in practice, by which 
each village society was made corporately responsible for its taxes. In the 
autumn of 1903 Shipdff had great difficulty in restraining the Zemstvo 
men ; the more advanced minority summoned a separate Congi-ess, but 
the solidarity of all Zemstva on non-party grounds was too valuable an 
instrument to be sjicrificed, and the Congress came to nothing. Plehve 
cancelled the reelection of l^hipdff as Zemstvo president in Moscow ; in 
his place was chosen a much more pronounced Lil>eral, Golovnin ; but 
Plehve continued iiis policy of undiluted repression till fhe summer of 
1904. I'his brought him into conllict with all classes and especially 
with the students. The Press was silenced, and numberless persons were 
exiled by administrative order. 

The Zemstvo men, as representatives, had not said too much ; the 
movement of thouglit had long since passed far beyond their modest 
i-equests for political liberties. If economic questions engagetl attention, 
it 'was partly because political reform seemed at present unattainable, 
but partly also l)ecause these questions suggested a radical reconstmetion 
of society. In 1882, “V. V.,’’ a dogmatising writer of the anti-Wastem 
school, had issued a book on 7'/ir Future of C a jnialum in Russia^ adopting 
the old theory that it had no future at all. But in 1883, Plekhdnoff and 
other members of the Blac’k Partition’^ founded a society adled the 
Liberation of I^bour,’^ which, acting entirely from abroad, recognised 
capitalism as inevitable and gave its main attention not to tlie peasantry 
but to tlie growing nucleus of factory w oriel's. The work of the society 
was inconsiderable until 1893, when a wave of the socialistic ideas of 
Karl Marx passed into Russia. As against the vague creed of the earlier 
revolutionaries, here was an imposing system of thought, complete in 
itself and gloriously disregarding all that did not enter into its scheme. 
Marx was ill understood, but his works were read everywhere, and the 
usual tendencies of Russian thought w'ei'e freely read into them. This 
inoveinent of gradual propaganda, confident of the future, was a step 
forward from the confused thought and action of the last generation ; but 
it arbitrarily anticipated a happy victory for Social Democracy in Russia 
before the bourgeoisie had rooted itself there; it {)rcached the theory 
that “ the worse things are now, tlie more complete will be the crash ; 
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Spread of Social Democracy. 

itad, generally, it depended far too much on the inevitable and on a 
majority of voices to encourage any remai'kable initiative in its adherenta. 
The Marxists, such as PlekhdnofF and Struve, at least gave the deathblow 
to the doctrine that Russia was exempt from all ordinary laws of develop* 
ment. For the best of them, including Struve himself, Social Democracy 
was but a phase of development ; but it certainly reached the masses. 
Marxist periodicals began to appear in the legitimate Press — The 
New Word (from 1897), and (1899-1901), Much wider was the in- 
fluence of Maxim Gorky (from 1891), whose cynical attitude towards the 
educated classes and glorification of the proletariate prove him a natural 
product of this movement. The appearance of an exclusive class creed 
for the masses greatly increased their interest in public questions. 

The striking spread of education, mainly due to the work of the 
Zerastva, began to show itself in the statistics of the yearly recruits; 
very many of the Zemstvo employees were socialists, and many Zemstvo 
schools and book-stores took a strong socialist tinge. The “ go-aways 
carried back socialism from the towns into the country. Deported 
workmen had a very different influence from the old missionary students. 
But the centre of activity was in the great factories, and in the constant 
migrations of workmen from one to another. In 1896, at the fair of 
Nizhny Novgorod, the employers set the example of ‘demands addressed 
to the Government. The earlier workmen’s organisations, directed by 
theorising and quarrelling propagandists, were easily crushed by exile 
and imprisonment (1895-6). But Lenin and others took a successful 
initiative in the summer of 1896, and the strike of nineteen cotton 
factories in St Petersburg for a twelve hours’ day and other purely 
industrial demands thoroughly alarmed the Government Witte, with 
his leanings to state socialism, was not unready to secure an ally in the 
proletariate. The Factory Law of June 15, 1897, limited the hours to 
11 J, or to 10 of nightwork. In March, 1898, on the initiative of some 
of the socialist groups, was held a Congress which formed a Workmen’s 
Social Democratic party.” Divisions and jealousies were manifest from 
the outset, and the drafting of a programme was deferred. Central and 
local Committees were alike at once arrested, and the organ of the 
party was destroyed. In the confusion which followed, there was no 
central initiative except that of individual periodicals. Serious ques* 
tions divided the groups, llie Liberation of Labour” was discredited 
as acting from abroad. Old propagandists, realising that the party 
as yet existed only on paper, considered a democratic basis impossible, 
and, so long as conspirative methods were inevitable, wished to keep a 
dictatorship. Most of the workmen, who were hardly Social Democrats 
at all, only wanted a practical campaign for winning practical con- 
cessions from the employers. This so-called ‘‘economic” tendency 
prevailed for a time even amongst the propagandists ; and even labour 
newspapers preached indifference to politics. The workmen organised 
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permanent jfiindS) less for the propaganda of the party than for siip» 
porting local strikes; and there was an increasing strike movement 
all over Russia. In the autumn of 1898 began a commercial crisis, 
aggravated by a serious famine; the Government spent huge sums 
on the starving, but closed other relief agencies. A well-organised 
strike of fourteen days was carried through in the Caucasus; the 
movement spread along the Siberian Railway to Krasnoyarsk. 

The Government had recourse to very unusual methods. After the first 
series of strikes, even the temporising Novoe Vrertiya had exhorted it to 
take up the workmen’s question ; the reply was an order to newspapers 
to print no article on the subject without authorisation by the police. 
But in April, 1898, the Chief Police-Master of Moscow, Dmitry Trt^poff, 
in a lengthy secret report, proposed to combat the propaganda of 
revolutionaries by counter-propaganda of the police and support of 
the workmen against their employers. Tliis was confessedly a move 
by the police of the Minister of the Interior as against the factory 
inspectors of the Minister of Finance ; and as such it was supported by 
PobycdondstsefF, the Grand Duke Sergius, and, it would appear, Plehve ; 
in 1899 and 1900, circulars were issued in this sense. Zubatoff, a former 
revolutionary who had become Chief of Detectives in Moscow, in a 
series of talks with imprisoned workmen claimed to be working for their 
class. He supplied money for a labour newspaper and subsidised 
labour propagandists — amongst others the priest Gapcin. In Minsk 
he organis(^ a labour club and even an Independent Labour party.*” 
In Moscow he arranged public lectures on the labour question by well- 
known economists; the free discussion after these lectures helped him 
to discover and remove Social Democrats. Similar societies under the 
patronage of Governors and Bishops were instituted elsewhere; the 
Minister of Finance addressed a strongly wonled remonstrance to the 
Emperor. In Moscow the workmen distrusted ZubdtofF ; but in Odessa, 
one of his agents, Shay^vich, protected from the City Prefect by the 
Central Department of Police, organised a strike which at last got 
out of hand and had to be stopped by the troops. 

Tlie exposure of the manoeuvres of Zubdtoff’ quite discredited the 
non-political tendency amongst the Social Democrats. The more 
resolute wing of the party now assumed the lead in a new paper, 
the Spark {hkra). It wished to create a real party by formulating the 
socialist doctrine as a class creed and superimposing it on the discontent 
of the workmen. The organisation was to be not democratic but 
oonspirative ; terrorism was condemned as impotent and disintegrating ; 
propagandism was tlie task of the present, though I^nin and his friends 
did not shrink from the idea of an ultimate insurrection. They wei'e so 
rigorously logical as to separate the interests of the peasants entirely 
from those of the workmen ; for tlie peasants they desired such im- 
poverishment as would make the small farmer a hired labourer and drive 
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him into the proletariate, Tlie uncompromising vigour of the Spark 
secured for it many friends and many enemies. At the second congress 
of the whole Social Democratic party (1903) the original split was 
greatly widened ; and the programme of L(5nin became the creed of the 
extreme wing known under the name of the “ majority men.’' The 
"minority men’’ continued moderate; they were willing to keep up 
relations with otlier parties and to make use of parliamentary institu- 
tions even under a monarchy. The ultimate aim of both wings was a 
democratic republic. Their relative strength varied in different localities; 
and at the meetings of the whole party they prevailed in turn. 

The students’ movement of 1899 culminated in a demonstration on 
the Kaz4n Square in St Petersburg, which was (lispei*sed with bloodshed 
(March 17, 1901); several leading writers issued a united protest. Mean- 
while, strikes became moi'e political. In November, 1902, the local 
committee of the Social Democrats conducted in Rostoff-on-the-Don 
a great strike of factory and railway men. Still more imposing was 
the strike of July, 1903, at the petroleum wells of the Caucasus. 
The employers refused all concessions and summoned the troops ; the 
answer of the workmen was to fire the wells. In October, 1904, 
the union of workmen in Baku began to talk of an armed rising. 
The strike of December 26 aimed at political concessions : freedom of 
organisation, Press, speech, and person, with a Constituent Assembly. 
It also demanded an eight hours’ day. The employers, this time, con- 
ferred with the men ; but Cossacks fired into an unarmed crowd, killing 
six and wounding twenty. In the two next days the workmen again 
fired the wells : " these,” they said, " are the candles for our dead,” 
But this is already the beginning of a later period. 

Marxism soon lost its hold over the best mi j ids. Its dead monotony 
of principle and action called forth a natural protest of individuality, 
national or personal. One symptom of tliis protest was the growth of 
the new Socialist Revolutionary party, formed by veterans of the " Will 
of the People” almost at the same time as the Social Democratic. It 
gave all its attention to the peasants. To these the extreme logic of 
the " S. D.’s ” offered no hope ; but the " S. R.’s ” were less doctrinaire 
and in much closer touch with practical life ; the " S. 11.” propagandist 
really lived amongst the peasants ; he had to learn that their grievances 
were simple and economic, and that they had no republican ideals for 
the empire. Here the conditions of missionary work demanded initia- 
tive and resource ; and the " S. R.’s ” were far more enterprising than the 
"S. D.’s.” Their audience was ignorant and apathetic ; and, believing in 
the influence of isolated protests, the party contained a special militant 
section, which renewed the practice of terrorism. ITie most notable 
assassinations of the new period were the work of commissioned or im- 
commissioned S. R.’s,” Terrorism was a method of political warfare 
licensed by the party for those who believed in it. Most " S. R.’g ” 
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were simply resolute champions of protest in a time of gross misgovern- 
ment; they had no fixed theory and might easily become ordinary 
radicals. Their propaganda had at first very little success. But in 
May, 190^, crude and elemental disorders broke out amongst the peasants 
of PolUva and Kharkoff. ^Phe attacks on property were punished with 
flogging and heavy fines, and the mood which followed was favourable to 
the “ S. R/s.^ 

A far more important sequel of the Marxist phase was the growth 
of a new and robust idealism, based upon the rights and the duties of 
the individual, whether personal or corporate. To Russians a Liberalism 
of tradition was denied by history ; tliis was the Liberalism of conviction. 
Many of its elements already existed in the instincts of the Liberal 
gentry and of Zemstvo work ; but the creed itself was only now 
formulated and chiefly by reasoned converts — Berdiiycff, Struve, BulgA- 
koff*, and Novgorod tseff*. This view was expressed latjr in the reviews, 
A New Road (1904?) and Questions of Life (1905). The new movement 
had far-reaching results. Even those who remained Marxists felt com- 
pelled to meet it half-way. When the new school split up into two 
sections, its influence was only increased ; BerddyefT and Bulgdkoff helped 
to strengthen the budding romanticism of Russia, which had notable 
representatives in the poet Balmont and the writers Merezhkovsky and 
Rdzanoff*; and Struve and Novgorod tsefl* became prominent workers 
in the formation of a Russian Liberal party. There had existed, 
since 1899, in Moscow an informal cluh of progressives called the 
Besyeda, To this belonged enlightened Conser\ati\es such as Count 
Bdbrinsky ; but the predominance gradually passed to aideiit Liberals, 
the twin Princes DolgorukufF and the exceptionally able and devoted 
organiser, Prince Shakhovskdy. These last united with old Zemstvo 
Lilxjrals, like PetrunkcHueh and Rodicheff’, profes.sional men like 
VinogrddofT and Milyuk<)fr, and radical writer^ like Korolyenko, to 
form a political group known as the “ Libcratoi's.'^ Amongst tlie 
Liberatoi*b were NabtSkoff, born for eminence in parliamentary life, and 
Kokdshkin, a eouslituiional expert and a speaker of rare lucidity. The 
Liberators weix* formally united only by their contributions to the 
pajKjr Liberation^ the first really important organ of Russian Lihemlism, 
which, on the refusal of the Government to license it, was published in 
Stuttgart (from .July 14, 1902). The editor was Struve ; he printed 
also pamphlets and documents of tlie fii'st important*€. In Decern l>er, 
1902, Struve declared for the organisiition of a broad Liberal party; this 
party, he explained, must be both constitutional and democratic (Febrmiry, 
1903). The other Liberators remained in Russia, and formeil small local 
bmuches. They held a small conference near Dike Constance (August 
2~3, 1903). On Novemlxir 21 was formed out of their elements a special 
gi'oup, called the Zemstvo Constitutionalists, which aimed at making the 
general movement of tlie Zeiustva as progressive as possible. On January 
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16-18, 1904, was formally founded the “ Union of Liberatoi’s’^; its council 
was allowed to coopt new members. The Zemstvo Constitutionalists met 
again on March 7, and declared for a representative assembly. The 
Union prepared a draft constitution; but the general mood at the 
opening of the Japanese War (1904) did not favour the Liberatora 
Their chance came in the autumn. 

To complete the picture of the empire, we must follow the policy of 
the reaction westwards and eastwards. It had two kindred principles : 
aliens within the empire were to be forcibly Russianised, and a moral 
barrier was to separate Russia from Western Europe ; meanwhile, Russia, 
as the missionary of the one true faith, was to annex and Christianise 
the East. The root idea depended for its vitality on religious con^ 
siderations. But, under the rule of Pobyedondstseff*, the Russian Chuixih 
had at this time lost much of its moral significance. Imperial expansion 
might console many for the growing demoralisation at home ; but the 
officials, who were the chief agents in the expansion, were more de- 
moralised than the rest. Meanwhile, each increase of territory or 
addition to the system of regulations enhanced the power of the local 
agents of the Government, and diminished the control of the nominally 
autocratic sovereign. 

Finland especially challenged the attention of the reactionaries 
by reason of its nearness to St Petersburg and its acknowledged consti- 
tutional liberties, confirmed before its annexation to Russia in 1809. It 
possessed a Diet, elected from the four classes of the population, and 
a national executive council, called the Senate (from 1816). The 
Emperor was sovereign, but as Grand Duke of Finland; he was re- 
presented by a viceroy or Governor-General. Senate and Diet had access 
to the Emperor through a Secretary of State living in St Petersburg, 
who was distinct from the Russian Ministers. Bills were submitted 
to the Diet after the preliminary consent of the Emperor. The popu- 
lation consists of Finns, with an admixture of Swedes; the Russian 
element is inconsiderable. Nicholas I did not summon the Diet, and 
issued some enactments on his own sole authority. Alexander II granted 
a separate coinage in 1860, and in I86S summoned the Diet and expressly 
recognised “the principles of constitutional monarchy”; he named a 
committee to codify the statutes of the Constitution. The Diet was 
to be summoned every five years. The army was restricted to service 
within the grand-duchy, and the burden of military service was made 
much lighter than in Russia (1878), Alexander III signed the con- 
stitutional guarantees; but the Penal Code of 1888 was referred to a 
commission at the Russian Ministry of Justice. The economic progress 
of the country was rapid ; and the Finns, despite Swedish opposition, 
had succeeded in legalising their language and creating a very creditable 
mass of literature. Language rights were now demanded for Russian ; 
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and this question led to the resignation of the Secretary of State, and a 
censorship of Finnish newspapers (1891). A knowledge of Russian was 
made obligatory for public servants. 

Nicholas II confirmed the liberties of Finland; but in 1898 he 
appointed Bdbrikoff as Governor-General, and in January, 1899, the 
Diet was called upon to sanction a complete reorganisation of the 
military regulations: Finland was to become a military district of 
Russia, the officers were to be Russians, and the old Finnish staffs were 
abolished; the oath was to be to the Emperor as such. In May, 
other proposals put the period of service and the number of recruits on 
the same basis as in Russia ; the Finnish a^y was not to be increased, 
and the supernumerary recruits were to be drafted elsewhere; a knowledge 
of Russian would secure a curtailment of the period of service. The Diet 
agreed that Finland should contribute more soldiers and that they 
should defend the empire in general, but it rejected the Russian proposal; 
nevertheless, this was enforced. On February 15, 1899, the Emperor, 
under the influence of Pobyedondstseff, issued a manifesto declaring 
that Finnish Bills must be drafted by Russian Ministers in conjunction 
with the Secretary of State for Finland, and need only be submitted 
to the Diet if they concerned Finland alone. In August, Plehve was 
appointed Secretary of State for Finland. There was a national protest, 
not accompanied by any disorders. Bdbrikoff made the censorship more 
sevei'e ; and the Finnish postal system was now merged in that of Russia. 
The Senate pointed out that, according to the statements of successive 
Emperors, the fundamental laws could only be changed by a unani- 
mous Diet. A thoroughly ixipresentative deputation proceeded to 
St Petersburg, where it was I’efuscd an audience; a petition of 500,000 
persons, signed in ten days, received no reply. A Russian police was 
introduced into Finland. From 1901 to 1905 was conducted an orderly 
and almost unanimous movement of passive resistanca All officials 
except those belonging to the party of Old Finns had resigned ; recruits 
refused to serve ; pastors would not read out the conscription lists. In 
spite of spies, gtndarmeSy and suspensions of newspapers, Bdbrikoff could 
not prevail. In 1904 he was assassinated by Eugene Schauraann. These 
troubled years gave a gi'eat impetus to the spread of Social Democracy 
in Finland. 

The Baltic Provinces (Esthonia, Uvouia, and Courland) are peopled 
by Esths and Letts, with a German nobility and trading class; the 
rdigion is the Lutheran. The Esths and Letts were emancipated in 
1816-9: many of them were small farmers, but the hired labourers 
resented the feudal custom of forced labour; many feudal rights re- 
mained, and tlie subject races were excluded from tlie provincial Diets. 
Here, as elsewhere, the labour question had become acute, especially 
since the rise of factories around Riga. The Germans had been p^ectly 
loyal since their annexation in 1781, and they had always taken a large 
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share in the administration of the empire. The German culture and 
German bye-laws of these provinces had remained intact* After 1870, 
the unification and growing power of Germany roused Russian jealousy. 
Antigerman sentiments were encouraged by Russian agents among the 
Esths and Letts, and they were incited to claim rights for their 
languages as against the German. Forests were fired and estates 
wrecked, and os a remedy the revising Senator, Manassein, recommended 
closer union with Russia. From 1885, Russian was introduced as the 
official tongue. Lutheran chirrches were not to be built without leave 
of the Procurator of the Synod (1885). Conversion to Orthodoxy was 
pushed with all the resources of power; and pastors were imprisoned 
for receiving back their repentant parishioners. In 1886 the schools of 
the local Lutheran consistories were placed under the Russian Minister 
of Public Instruction. From 1887, Russian was introduced into Dorpat 
University; and from 1889, no lectures might be given in any other 
language. Even in private schools, German was forbidden. The local 
law Courts were suppressed, the town councils reduced to insignificance, 
the mayoi-s nominated, the Press was put under the Russian censorship, 
and the local bye-laws were abolished. German place names were 
changed for Russian. As the German nobles possessed immense influence 
at Court, Nic holas II relaxed the tension, and they recovered or retained 
much of their local power; but Germans were not popular in the 
empire, and the Esths and Letts did not forget the encouragement 
given to them when the disorders of 1905 put the German landlords at 
their mercy. The Lithuanians (provinces of Vilna, Kovno, Grodno, and 
Suwalki), like their kinsmen the Letts, developf d a language movement, 
which was repressed during this period. 

Poland, after the insurrection of 1863, was reorganised by a Con- 
stituent Committee (1864<-6) under Nicholas Milyutin and Prince 
Cherkassky, who believed that the Polish peasants miglit be finally 
estranged from the gentry, and become a support of Russian autocracy. 
The country was redivided into ten provinces; the peasants received 
their holdings in pei-petuity, with indefinite rights of access to the 
forests and pasture of the gentry ; escheated property could only be 
bought by Russians. Most of the monasteries of the national religion 
(Roman Catholic) were confiscated. But the Milyutin idea was tpiite 
impracticable, for there was no Ru-ssian clement in Poland except the 
officials ; and the Russification in Poland beaime very early a policy of 
sheer repression, exasperated from time to time by the evident signs of 
its failure. Russian was made obligatory for oflicial correspondence and 
university lectures (1869-70). General Gurko and the Curator of 
Education, Apukhtin, worked for the day “ when Polish mothers would 
lull their children to sleep with Russian songs every inquisitorial 
method was brought into play. The secondary schools were entirely 
Russianised. Poles were excluded from govenunent posts in Poland. 
Polish literature and even the Polish language were taught to Poles in 
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Russian. Russian was also made obligatory in primary schools. Priests 
were constantly transferred, fined, or arrested. Russian law Courts were 
introduced in 1876. Poles were not allowed to sell their land to foreigners 
(1886), Prussia replied by expelling Russian Poles, and the Law of 1885 
was repealed in 1897. ShuvdlofF (1894) and Prince Imeretinsky (1896) 
recognised the failure of the policy of repression ; the former relaxed 
the severity of the administration ; the latter recommended con- 
siderable concessions; but the main grievances remained, and were 
aggravated by the arbitrariness of officials. Under Imeretinsky, Russian 
was introduced even in private trading concerns. 

Young Poles, excluded from public service, streamed into commerce. 
Thus was formed a native middle class. Poles took a leading part in 
the industrial and commercial development of the Russian empire. 
Between 1876 and 1896, the number of working men increased sixfold 
in some trades ; huge factories replaced small ones ; Warsaw grew 
rapidly, and Lodz became a great town. 

The Polish rising was followed by a return to sober common sense. 
In Galicia the Conservative Staiiczyki began a wary policy of detail, 
which, between 1859 and 1872, won the confidence of the Austrian 
Emperor and the grant — through circulars rather than through statutes — 
of practically complete autonomy. On the other hand, the Prussian 
Government repressed the language and schools of its Poles, and later 
took measures to drive them from their land ; its policy, except during 
a short period, was to turn the Poles into a mere proletariate. The 
example of Austria was not lost on Russian Poland. Here a very 
pronounced development of positivism led to a general enthusiasm for 
“ organic work or “ work at the foundations,'^ of which the chief 
exponent was the brilliant publicist Swietochowski. The narrow tra- 
ditions of the old Poland of the gentry gave way to ideals far more 
broadly national. This general tendency later divided itself into three 
main diannels. Polish socialism may be dated from Limanowski (1868); 
it did not take root till 1876, when an ambitious but futile plan of 
conspiracy was designed by Szimanski, In 1878 was pompously an- 
nounced the creation of a socialist party ; there were many arrests ; a more 
compac’t group, the ‘‘ Proletariate,^ had more suct‘ess, until crushed with 
the greatest severity in 1 885. Later arose a W orkmen's Union,'*' which in 
1893 joined with the remnants of the Proletariate'' to forai the new and 
formidable Polish Socialist party." So far, most of the propagandists 
had aimed at a cosmopolitan programme ; but the party, as soon as it 
really took root, showed itself to be profoundly natioiud. From 1895 to 
1899, it was able to carry out 186 strikes, of which 127 wxre siitTcssful. 
It aimed at separation from Russia and a democratic republic. Radically 
opposed to this party was the small group of ‘‘Conciliators" consisting 
mainly of the richer gentry, and stronger in Lithuania and l\lute Russia 
than in Poland ; their orgmi, the Comiiry of Pile, was in St Petersburg. 
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They copied the Polish Conservatives of Galicia, and hoped for con- 
cessions from the Russian Government to a loyal Poland ; but Russian 
administratoi’s regarded tliem as wolves in sheep’s clothing. They had 
a fleeting success, when Nicholas II visited Warsaw and they organised 
a remarkable demonstration of loyalty ; but the disillusionment which 
followed the visit made them extremely unpopular. 

Much more conspicuous ability characterised the Middle party. Out 
of the new moral and intellectual Poland inspired by Swietochowski, 
arose the Society for Public Instruction and, in 1886, the “ Polish 
League” with its national fund, closely associated with the newspaper, 
the Voice, Reorganised in 1895 as the ‘‘ National l.eague,” it became 
the dominant moral force in Russian Poland. Conn I Potocki and the 
able publicist Poplawski were later joined by Roman Dmowski, expelled 
from Warsaw University for celebrating the centenary of the Con- 
stitution of 1791. Living in Galicia, Dmowski made the League the 
basis of a political party, the National Democrats. His breadth of 
conception and his practical resource were unusual, and he soon became 
the accepted dictator of both League and party. In his Thoughts of 
a present-day Pole (190$i), he defined their principles. Poland, however 
sorely tried, was never to wander from sound sense ; socialism would 
produce a horde only fit for partisan warfare ; the Russian Government 
sought to rob Poland of her individuality, and must therefore by Poles 
be regarded as, in the deepest sense, revolutioimry. Poland was to save 
herself by the development and concentration of all the moral forces 
within her. Russia “ regarded the whole Polish nation /is a plot,” and 
was therefore to be met at every turn with a stubborn resistance, by the 
joint self-assertion of thousands of workers, and, eventually, by the 
effective boycott of everything Russian. The political virtues and the 
political organisation which were required would be created in the long 
and patient struggle. The educated classes would thus be brought into 
the closest contact with the peasants, who required of them no new 
basis of morality but only political education. The peasants, who had 
become enterprising small farmers, offered an admirable soil for this 
propaganda. Peasant energies were directed to practicable objects, the 
foundation of private schools using the Poli.sh language, the banishing 
of Russian from the business of the parish meetings. Thus the country 
was covered with numberless groups of workers, who, later, would follow 
the lead of the National Democrats. 

The party from 1897 to 1901 aimed at independence ; but from 1901 
it gave up the idea of an armed rising. Rather, it would seek reunion by 
playing off against each other the three partitioning empires. Though 
Poland was partitioned, the Polish people must remain indivisible. 
Austria was too weak to offer any salvation ; but Russia, after quite 
failing to annihilate Poland, would find her own self-evident interest 
in granting local government, which would turn this discontented 
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people into a bulwark, and would make every Austrian or German Pole 
wish to be reunited with his compatriots in the Russian empire. 
Dmowski’s policy was directed against Germany to the profit of Russia ; 
but he refused to sink the individuality of Poland even in a Russian 
Liberal party ; a parliamentary Russia might be more exa<*ting than 
an autocratic one. Wlien the Vcrice was suppressed in 1894, these views 
were much more openly preached in the AlUPoluh Review of Dniowski 
and Poplawski, which from 1896 appeared in Cracow and had subscribei*s 
in all the three “Partitionmenis’"; for the peasants, there was the Pole 
with 5000 subscribers. The party, definitely organised in 1897, issued 
its revised programme in October, 1903; its watchword was autonomy 
within the Russian empire. It now re})rcsented most of the gentry 
and middle class, all the peasantry, and a considerable section of the 
working men. The priests were welcomed as valued and honoured 
helpers. Meanwhile it had bridged the gap between gentry and peasants. 

In White Russia (the provinces of Vitebsk, Vlinsk, and Mohileft*), 
most of the gentry are Polish, the middle class is Jewish, and the peasants 
are Russians. Here Pol(‘s were disqualified from acquiring land. The 
Roman (Catholic priests were under a constant persecution ; they could 
not leave their parishes without permission. The Uniat Church had 
been crushed in 1839; and in 1873 the remnants of this Church were 
pursued into the Polish diocese of Kholm. Forcible conversions to the 
Orthodox Church excited a stubborn resistince from the Uniats, and 
this led to the use of troops. Yet in 1897 there were still 80,000 Uniats 
holding out, whose marriages and children the Rujysian Government 
refused to recognise. 

In Little Russia (the south-western provinces of the empire) vague 
traditions of republicanism lingered on from the time of the free 
Cossacks. The Little Russians are far more independent and enter- 
prising than the Great Russians; their land-tenure is in effect proprietary 
and not communal; they have taken a very prominent part in the recent 
development of industry. A literary movement for preserving the Little 
Russian dialect has met with support within the educated class; it is 
semi -political, and extends into Galicia ; it has been strongly opposed 
by the Russian Government ; but the latter has encouraged the Little 
Russian j)easants as against their Polish landlonls. On this side, Bess- 
arabia, with a population of Moldavians, Jews, and Russian settlers, 
was added to the empire in 1878. 

There are some 5^ millions of Jews in Russia. The vast majority 
of them live in the western and south-western provinces ; here some of 
their monuments go back to the beginning of tlie Christian era, and the 
Russian Jew can almost claim to have a second fatherland. It was 
the partition of Poland (177S) that brought the Jews into the Russian 
empire; tliey were welcomed with the promise of equal rights with 
Russians. Limitations began in 1804; but Nicholas I attempted to 
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merge the Jews in the rest of the population (1840-6) ; and in 1836 
they received access to tlie ordinary schools, and in 1869 to the first 
Guild of Merchants. Educated Jews (1861), craftsmen (1865), and 
veterans of the army (1867), were admitted into the interior of the 
empire. A Commission reported in favour of a further equalisation 
in rights (1879), but was dissolved. Among the few terrorists there 
had been several Jews ; and Alexander III showed the bitterest animosity 
against the race as a whole. Within their area, the Jews have a com- 
plete economic supremacy and use it to the full. In 1880 a series of 
armed attacks was made upon them, never properly investigated, but 
apparently due to the idea that here were victims handed over by the 
officials for spoliation. The “temporary rules’’ of May, 1885^, which 
evaded the ordinary process of legislation but have been retained ever 
since, confined the Jews to towns and “townships” of the fifteen provinces 
described €ts the Jewish Pale. A Commission for the drafting of per- 
manent laws declared for the opposite policy, and was dissolved. New 
ordinances excluded Jews from all direct share in local government, 
even in towns where they constituted nearly half the population and 
paid three-quarters of the taxes. Only a small percentage of Jews 
(10 per cent, of all the scholars) were admitted to schools almost entirely 
supported by Jewish taxes ; the arbitrary selection from the applicants 
led to grave abuses. Special taxes on Jewish meat and candles, levied 
from 1836 onwards, were supposed to provide special schools for 
Jews ; but the money was administered by the Government and often 
spent on general purposes, such as roads or police. Lacking school 
diplomas, the Jews found many careers closed ; they could not be civil 
servants or officers in the army ; but the numl>er of recruits taken from 
them was disproportionately large. They might not acquire or lease 
property outside the towns, even in the Pale ; they were debarred from 
agricultural pursuits, and from work in factories outside the towns. 
Jews were forbidden to live within a given distance of the frontier. 

By these regulations, mostly instituted between 1882 and 1892, the 
Pale was impoverished, and the Russian population was encouraged to 
contempt and violence. But the effect on the police was n)ore serious. 
They were charged with the interpretation of these complicated rules ; 
they could settle what Jews might live in the interior provinces os 
“craftsmen,” and which members of a Jew’s family might live with 
him ; the occasions for bribery were unlimited. Great numbers of Jews 
emigrated ; some returned with a foreign education ; some became an 
economic menace to other lands. The towns of the Pale were filled 
with paupers, and epidemics became frequent. The pogroms or mob- 
attacks on Jews were renewed in 1903 at Kishin^ff ; they were chiefly 
due to police incitements. Many Jews became revolutionaries; apart 
from the small terrorist-anarchist groups which formed at Byelostdk, 
Odessa, and elsewhere, there was created a powerful organisation allied 
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to the Social Democrats, the Bund ; and later local militias were formed 
for self-defence. But the Jewish middle class was Liberal and peaceful. 
A scientific association investigated the Jewish monuments in Russia; 
a society was formed in the south for providing legal defencie to Jews ; 
and this, joining hands with the Jewish group in St Petersburg, helped 
to create a strong Jewish section of the Cadet party, which gave to the 
first Duma one of its ablest politicians in Vindver. 

Russia was isolated from western Europe by the Treaty of Berlin 
and the Triple Alliance. Alexander III, in difficulties with his people, 
wisely eschewed all but peaceful relations with his neighbours. Visits and 
compliments were exchanged; and, though in 1884 a combination aimed 
against France was rejected, Russia and Germany by a secret treaty 
engaged themselves to lienevoleiit neutrality if either were attacked. 
Russia was unable to prevent the union of Eastern Rumelia with 
Bulgaria, and the enforced abdication of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
did not restore Russian influence in that principality. 

German diplomacy brought about the one real success of Alexander’s 
reign. The Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy had been 
renewed in 1887, and, as it enjoyed the goodwill of England, the 
Emperoris thoughts naturally turned towards France. When Berlin 
refused to lend (January, 1888), a whole series of Russian loans was taken 
up eagerly in France (1889-91). UTie breach with Germany had been 
widened by the attempts to Russify the Baltic provinces and by the tariff 
WOT. When the Empress Victoria of Germany accepted Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg as a future .son-in-law (1888), the Emperor hurried troops 
to his frontier ; and, though the match was broken off*, the irritation 
on both sides remained. The steps by which the Alliance between 
France and Russia was reached are elsewhere recorded. 

The Russian people, at first, seemed to be almost as enthusiastic as 
the French. Doubtless, very diff*erent motives contributed to this 
common result; but the Alliance became an important factor in European 
politics, and the Russian Government derived solid advantages from the 
loans raised in France. On August 24, 1898, Count IVIuravyeff*, the 
Russian Foreign Minister, issued a circular proposing a l^eace Congress 
of the chief Powers of the world — a sign that the isolation of Russia was 
at an end. If the outcome of the Congress, which sat from May 18 to 
July 29, was not equal to the conception, there were nevertheless tangible 
results. Meanwhile Germany, aided by Austria, was extending her 
political and economic influence over the small Slav States of the 
Balkans, and heading off* the Russians from Constantinople by securing 
a firm hold there. The Pangerman idea was Uius in direct conflict 
with the Panslavist, and it assisted the German pursuit of material 
advantages. In 1898, King Charles of Roumania, himself a Hohen- 
loUern, conceded a direct way of communication between the German 
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and Turkish capitals. In 1899 a German company obtained leave to 
build a railway from Konieh to the head of the Persian Gulf. However, 
Montenegro remained firm in friendship for Russia; and Servia could 
not afford to forgo Russian support. Bulgaria was reconciled to Russia 
by the brutal murder of the patriot Stambuloff (1895), and by the baptism * 
of Prince Boris into the Greek Church. Ferdinand was recognised as 
Prince, and received at St Petersburg. The Greeks are no friends of 
the Balkan Slavs; but Nicholas II helped to mitigate the penalties of the 
Graeco-Turkish War (1897); while Gernnuiy had througliout the conflict 
been friendly to Turkey, whose army had been trained by German officers. 

In England the public mind was still confused by distrust of Russian 
schemes of aggression and dislike of autocratic government; but Russia 
was no longer thought to be so dangerous to the peace of the world. 
Turkish misrule in Macedonia caused prolonged disorders and European 
intervention. The joint action of Austria and Russia effected very 
little ; Bulgaria seemed on the verge of war with Turkey ; and Russia 
appeared about to resume her policy of liberator in the Near East. 
Such a policy would have aroused wide sympathy in Russia. But at 
this moment Japan claimed the settlement of very different issues, and 
the resources of the disorganised empire were expended in an unpopular 
war, conducted at the greatest possible disadvantage. 

The foreign policy of Russia — negative on its Western side, except 
in respect of the French alliance — had been one of rapid expansion in 
the East. This was of a piece with the anti-Westeni bias disfdayed at 
home, of which the natural complement was a political and religious 
crusade Eastwards. 

The cession of Batum and Kars by the Treaty of Ikulin riveted 
Russia’s hold on the Caucasus. This very po{)ulous district is a strange 
medley of races, languages, and religions. The Georgians, who are 
Christian, are a milrtary race, with a nobility of their own. The 
Armenians, also Christian, form the middle class; the Tartars, who 
are Mussulmans, the working population. The ta.sk of Russia was to 
keep order among the three races. The Armenians gave most trouble. 
Scattered also over the eight neighbouring provinces of Turkey, they 
hoped for an autonomous State of their own, and influenced English 
public opinion in this sense. Forty thousand Armenian emigi-ants 
carried this propaganda from Turkey into Rus.sia. Those who remained 
were exposed to the Kurdish massacres of 1894. In 1895, Russia 
joined in the ineffective demands of the Powers for reforms in Turkish 
Armenia. In 1903, Plehve appropriated the funds of the Armenian 
Church for administration by the Russian Government. A rapid de- 
velopment of the petroleum wells of Baku, chiefly by foreign capital, 
added to the other elements of unrest. I^abour questions became acute, 
and the great strikes of 1903-4, organised by the Union of Baku 
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workmen, threw these important provinces into complete chaos. Mean* 
while, the monk Uspensky dreamed of a Russian religious hegemony 
extending southward through Syria and Palestine as far as Abyssinia, 
Ugypt, Ethiopia, and the Sudan. In 1889 a Cossack adventurer, 
AshinofF, seized the ruined fort of Sagallo in the French colony of 
Obok ; he was dislodged, and was disavowed by the Russian Government. 
Russians and Abyssinians exchanged visits; and LeontiefF became 
Governor of the ecjuatorial possessions of the Emperor Menelik (1900). 
But Hanotaux' plan of linking up the French Congo with Abyssinia in 
concert with Russia, and thus heading off England from the Sudan, failed 
in 1898 with Marchand. 

llie Tartars of east and south-east Russia are by language, religion, 
and culture in close touch with the Mussulmans of Central Asia. ITiey 
are peaceable and loyal, but have a strong corporate feeling. Their 
pious foundations were taken out of their hands; they could only 
build most]ueft by leave of the local bishop ; they were hindered in the 
founding of schools. The nomad Kirghiz resented the ill-regulated 
intrusion of Cossack settlements. The absorption of tlie ('aucasus, and 
the coiKjuest of the major part of the Khanates of Central Asia between 
1864 and 1879, brought Russia close to the frontiers of Persia, Afghani- 
stan, and India. As GorchakdfF pointed out to the English alarmists 
in 1864, Russia was in these regions a cirilising force, compelled to 
advance till she had neighbours w'ho could secure order on her frontier. 
Bicidentally, her advance enabled her to respond effectively to the hoslile 
action of England, by precipitating the collision l:)etween British India 
and Afghanistan (1878-81). The proc‘ess of expansion proceeded; and 
the tribes of the Atrek and Kopet Dagh, and the d’ekkes and Sariks of 
the Merv oasis, came under Russian rule (1881-4). The Shah accepted 
tlie rearrangement of frontiers, and an Anglo-Riissian Imundary com- 
mission was appointed to delimit the Afghan frontier. In lt^5 the 
Penjdeh incident nearly led to war. A railway, primarily strategic, was 
constructed, in spite of extraordinary dilKculties, by General Annenkoft* 
between the (Caspian and Samarkand (1885-8) ; the 'IVans -Caspian 
railway was later extended from Merv to the Afghan frontier, and from 
Samarkand in the dii*ection of Kashgar ; a septirate line links Orenburg 
with Tashkent; only 458 miles separate the Russian railway system 
from the British-Indian. In 1895 a boundary commission of Russians, 
Englishmen, and Afghans, delimited the Pamirs. There was a forward 
school in Russia as in England; but it had few adherents, and was 
practically limited to the reactionaries. The more general view was that 
India, if conquered, could not be held, or its enormous coast line 
defended : Russia could neitiier find the necessary funds, nor an efficient 
body of ailministrators. 

Very diffei-ent was the question of Persia, which, through the outlet 
of the main Russian waterway, the Volga, has long been in close 
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relations with Russia. In 1892, the Imperial Bank of Persia, greeted 
from London, ctdvanced a loan to the Persian Govermneiit; in 1898 
the Shah turned to Russia; and in 1908 was founded tlie Bank of 
Persian loans, which was strictly a Russo-Persian enterprise; the northern 
custom-houses of Persia passed under Russian control. The Russian 
trade with Persia is greater than the British; and, as the country 
divides geographically into northern and southern zones, the question 
was settled for a time by the Convention of 1 907 

The first Govenior of IVans-Caspia, General Kuropatkin, was an 
able administrator ; tlie form of rule was military, but the Mohammadan 
laws and customs were not entirely disregarded, and the conquest repre- 
sents a real advance in civilisation. As settled governiiient prevailed, 
industry made rapid progress, especially in Tashkent ; in spite of bad 
railway administration, cotton is exported, and other natural resources 
await development. But there were now eighteen millions of Mussul- 
mans witliin the empire, and the great revival in the literary and 
political culture of Islam made itself felt in Russia. The Mussulmans, 
organised by Topchibdshefr, formed a party in the lii'st Duma. 

The wastes of Siberia had long been regarded chiefly as a phice of 
banishment The progress of the political struggle added yearly to the 
tale of exiles; and, when the attention of western Europe was attracted, 
something was done to reform the prison system. It was largely to 
the exiles that north-east Russia and western Siberia owed a remm^k- 
able development of initiative and enterprise; but tlie material was 
supplied by the rapidly increasing emigration of [jeasants. These were 
the real pioneers of empire; there sprang up a hardy and independent 
race bound by every tie to Russia, but feeling acutely the defects of the 
bureaucratic system and the need of local self-government Eastern 
Siberia, however, long remained as a road to something beyond ; and, as 
the swarming population of China was approached, the Imlance of vital 
force and of migration told against Russia. The Pacific had been reached 
at the close of the seventeenth century; the Amur region had been secured 
by Count MuravyefF (1858-60), and Vladivostok was founded. Alaska 
was sold to the United States in 1867 ; but Saghalin became completely 
Russian in 1875. The Trans-Siberian Railway was suggested by 
Muravy^ff. It was begun in 1891, and opened in 1901. The enter- 
prise was imperial in character, and tlie Crown Prince cut the first sod 
on the far side. The railway was strategic— the stations are far from 
the towns— and its course was changed by political events. Instead of 
passing along the Amur, it went southward to Harbin and Vladivostok; 
and from Harbin a line was carried through Mukden to Port Arthur! 
Its length was to be 5542 miles, and the cost jPl 00,000,000. llie 
difficulties were enormous. All the great rivers that run northwards 
had to be bridged ; Lake Baikal in summer was crossed with ferries ; 
the track is in constant danger from sudden thaws and floods. The 
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distance and the vastness of the undertaking gave ample room for 
peculation, and the service has been hampered by numberless thefts. 
The resulting advantages ore very great. ITie journey to the Pacific 
was greatly shortened for passengers and mails ; the government orders 
for rails helped to develop the Russian iron tratle; the Siberian coal- 
fields were opened up ; Siberian com and farm produce and Chinese tea 
were brought through at cheap freights to the markets of Europe ; most 
important of all was the immense impulse given to emigration. 

In turning their backs on Europe, the Russian reactionaries sought 
to find a substitute for^ reform in imperial expansion. ITie theory, as 
expounded by Prince Ukhtomsky, was that Russia, as really an Asiatic 
Power, had a mission to apply autocratically to Asia the benefits of 
modem inventions. The Orthodox Church rejoiced in the task of 
expanding Christendom. But the practical application of such theories 
was in tlie hands of distant and self-seeking officials; and there arose 
in the P"ai' E^ist a party of adventure, wielding extensive powers, and 
powerfully backed at St Petersburg. It was thus that the Russian 
Government, averted from the West, came into contact with an Eastern 
nation which sought to assimilate Western culture. On the worst chosen 
ground, the Russian Government joined issue with a modern army full of 
the initiative and patriotism of freedom ; and the wave started by Japan 
was to roll back to the confines of Austria and Germany. 

The Russian Government was not prepared for the rapid triumph of 
Japan over China (1894-5) ; but, with the aid of France and Germany, 
it upset the Treaty of Shimonoseki, and Japan lost many of the fruits 
of victory. Russia lent a large sum to China in 1895; and, by the 
Conventions of 1896-8, the Eastern Chinese Railway was enabled to 
complete the Russian system through Manchuria to the sea. Port 
Arthur, occupied by Russian warships in 1897, was leased from China in 
1898. The Boxer revolt and the European interv’ention which followed 
it were made the pretext for the occujmtion of the whole of Manchuria. 
Evacuation was promised (1902) but delayed ; and fresh demands were 
submitted to tlie Chinese Government (1903). Still more hazardous was 
the intervention of the Russian Government in the aftairs of Korea. 
Here was the natural outlet for overcrowded Japan. There followed a 
conflict of diplomacy, which the Japanese cut short by beginning war. 
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THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 

The initial reverses in the Japanese War produced deep mortification 
in Russia. Public opinion was not at all bitter against Japan. Rut 
troops went to the front with an excellent spirit; it w'as a point of 
honour to win ; there were many volunteers for the medical service. 
Public bodies sent ambulances; individuals contributed to the Red Cross 
Society. Yet the Russian conduct of the AVar was more humiliating than 
the Japanese victories. The enormous diflicultie.N of tran.sport were 
vigorously handled by Prince Kliilkdff’; the mischief was in the fighting 
line. The systematic misrepresentations of the official telegrams only 
exaggerated the effect of private news; the Viceroy Alexeyeff was deeply 
mistrusted, and the few exceptions only proved the incapacity of officers 
of all ranks. Peculation was rampant; goods sent to the Red Cross were 
sold in Moscow ; and one of the donors, the merchant Morozoff, was 
severely rebuked for protesting. The Zemstva joined in a wide organi- 
sation of war relief ; even this innocent cooperation excited the wrath of 
Plehve. He still relied on the system of suspicion; of the Iroojis forwarded 
an excessive proportion consisted of Jews, Poles, and over-aged reservists. 
On July 28, 1904, he was blown to pieces near the Warsaw Station at 
St Petersburg by the revolutionary Sazdnoff. The sinking of the Pclvo- 
pavlovsk outside Port Arthur (April 13, 1904) had i)receded his dc(tth, 
and the disastrous battle of Liaoyung followed close upon it. 

For more than a month Plehve’s place remained unfilleil. The birth 
of a Crown Prince was celebrated by an edict finally aboli.shing corporal 
punishment. On September 8 Prince Svyatopolk-Mirsky was appointed. 
He was amiable, distinguished, and enlightened, and his govenior- 
generalship in Vilna had been marked by wisdom and clemency; he 
received a number of journalists, and frankly asked for the confidence of 
the public. TTiis unexpected appeal was welcomed by addres.ses from 
Zemstva, town councils, and other public bodies. There was an epoch 
of enthusiasm and trust. TTie Liberal weekly. Right, and even the 
NovoS Vremya, boldly asked for Press freedom and the civil liberties 
(November 2). The censorship practically stopped working. Many of 
Plehve’s exiles were brought buck. In October, some of the Liberatore 
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conferred in Paris with Poles and with Socialist Revolutionaries, to 
establish, if possible, a comrrion platform. 

The Liberator prepared for action. A great opportunity now 
offered. After some discussion between Shipdff and Prince Mirsky, it 
was agi’eed that a political conference open to all Zemstvo members 
should meet without official recognition. This conference was held in 
St Petersburg on November 19-22; and Shipdff privately reported its 
proceedings to Prince Mirsky, who informed the Emperor. 

Ten “ points ” were submitted ; an eleventh was adde^ later. Emi- 
nent reformers from all the Zemstva were present, and the speeches were 
marked by unanimity and moderation. The conference conceived that 
its task was to avert a revolution by inducing the Government to grant 
reforms. The “eleven points'” included inviolability of person and dwell- 
ing; freedom of conscience, of speech, of the Press, of meeting, and of 
association ; equal civil rights for all Russian citizens (notably for the 
peasants) ; the abolition of the class basis in local government, a wider 
Zemstvo franchise, and smaller territorial units. The last point led 
to some disagreement; all wushed to petition for some kind of elected 
national assembly; sixty, led by the Liberators, voted that it should have 
legislative functions, aiid thirty-eight, led by Shipciff, that it should only 
be consultative ; but almost all agreed that it should fix the budget and 
control the actions of administrative officials. Other requests were for 
the abolition of exceptional laws, an amnesty for political prisoners, and 
freedom of public instruction. Prince Mirsky would not receive any 
deputation; and the resolutions were delivered to him by Shipdff in the 
form of a letter. 

The eleven points were supported w'ith enthusiasm by the educated 
opinion of the country. Many Zemstva and .some town councils hastened 
to declare themselves. In some places discussion was prevented, but 
telegrams and addi*esses continued to come in, all advocating reform. 

About the time of the Zemstvo conference appeared two pro- 
nouncedly radical news[)apers, Our Life (November 14) and the Son 
of the Fatherland (November 30), both directed by Liberators. Their 
nnmeasui'ed criticism revived tlie activity of the censorship, which not 
only stopped the Son of the Fatherland for three months, but gave tw^o 
wiimings to the Pravo, Circulars forlxide any articles on the Zemstvo 
conference or the question of a national assembly, and unlicensed news 
of addresses from public bodies (November 14- December 12). Nothing 
was to be printed on suggested changes in the system of government 
(December 14). The newspapers continued to speak out, mid more 
punishments followed. 

The public replied with a series of banquets and meetings, mostly 
organised by the Liberaloi*s for the fortieth anniversary of the law 
Courts of Alexander 11. The law only recognised the right of public 
meeting for meinbei-s of a given profession, and that only under close 
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restrictions. On December 3, at a banquet of the Union of Writers 
in St Petersburg, 600 persons signed a claim for a constitution. In 
Moscow, on December 4, a banquet of lawyers, professors, and journalists 
accepted the Zemstvo programme with some additions. The same day, 
400 St Petersburg lawyers marched down the streets and passed a resolu- 
tion of protest in the Town Hall. From December ^ to 18 similar 
meetings and banquets in the provinces demanded free law Courts, as 
promised forty years before. Other professions followed the example 
of tlie lawyers. The engineers met in St Petersburg (December 18) 
and signed a programme, ostensibly of reforms re(]uired for the material 
development of the country, but really of far more general scope. If 
each profession met separately to adopt a political programme common 
to all, the unanimity of the public would be strikingly displayed ; it was 
the acute mind of Milyukdff which saw most clearly the strength of this 
weapon. On a programme drafted by Vernadsky was organised the 
Academic Union of professors. On December 31 was held a banquet of 
doctors. The Government, fearing to dissolve the banquets by force, 
punished the keepers of the respective restaurants. This only drove the 
demonstrations into the streets. In St Petersburg (December 11) and 
in Moscow (December 19) students and schoolboys were attacked by the 
police ; Moscow Univei-sity was closed. 

The reverses in the War continued. General Kuropatkin, after an- 
nouncing an advance, had to retreat in disorder. The fleet was crippled. 
Reinforcements from the Baltic fired in panic on the Hull and Grimsby 
fishermen (October 22), and there was an anxious delay before com- 
pensation was paid. In Russia the raising of recruits and the sending off 
of reservists sometimes led to serious disorders. Before the surrender of 
Port Arthur (January 15, 1905), the Emperor did something to come 
to terms with public opinion. He summoned his chief advisers; the 
Grand Dukes and PobyedondstseflP opposed concessions ; Witte hesitated, 
and his hesitation was reflected in the sovereign’s pronouncements of 
December 25-7. The edict of December 25 foreshadowed severed reforms. 
The peasant legislation was to be harmonised with the other laws; 
oflicial arbitrariness was to be punished; the law Courts were to be 
more independent ; and the exceptional ordinances were to be revised. 
The Zemstva and town councils were to have a wider franchise, and less 
restricted functions ; a smaller territorial unit was to be introduced into 
the system. Religious toleration and the rights of aliens were to be 
extended ; the Press laws were to be regularised ; and some factory 
legislation was promised. Each Minister concerned was to draft the 
suggested reforms, but there was no talk of a national assembly. 

The edict was vague in wording and confused in order; it was 
followed, two days later, by an official communication condemning the 
reformers as instigators of riots, and declaring the claims of the public 
meetings to be inadmissible in view of the imchangeable principles 
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sanctioned by the fundamental laws of the empire. Meetings would be 
forbidden, and officials who took part in them would be subjected to 
special punishment. The Zemstva were not to touch questions outside 
their competence ; the Press was ordered to restore calm. Here, as in each 
later pronouncement, the sovereign claimed to be taking an initiative 
his own, without any reference to public opinion. More newspapers 
suffered from tlie censorship. Liberal Zemstvo men were roughly 
handled in the streets of Tambdff. On January 19, at a religious 
ceremony in St Petersburg, a shot from a saluting battery threatened 
danger to the life of the Emperor, who left the capital, not to return for 
more than a year. 

At this point, the workmen entered into the movement Under the 
influence of Zubdtoff*, there had sprung up in St Petersburg an Associa- 
tion of factory workers, privileged by the police and directed by the 
priest Gapdn. It was allowed to work for a reform of the factoiy laws 
and to collect funds. In the course of 1904 Gapdn had created eleven 
district branches, whose electors and delegates all rendered him implicit 
obedience. At the great Putiloff factory the dismissal of two workmen 
produced a strike of 13,200 persons. A deputation, headed by Gapdn, 
demanded an eight hours’ day, higher pay, bedter sanitary conditions, 
and the right of election to arbitration committees. These demands 
were refused by the employers as ruinous ; and, without any disorder, 
Gapdn’s whole organisation was brought into play. Other large factories 
struck work ; a strike committee was elected ; and relief committees 
were established at each bmneh. 

As all further negotiations with the employers failed, it was decided 
that Gapdn, followed by all the strikers with their wives and children, 
should present a petition to the Emperor. Tliis petition included not 
only the economic demands of the workmen but the political demands 
of the professional classes. Gapdn s followers simply meant to make an 
appeal to their sovereign. Gapdn himself insisted that no arms should 
be carried, but there is some reason to think that he contemplated 
“rescuing the Tsar” from his counsellors. Troops barred each approach 
from the factories to the city; the bands of workmen, some of which 
marched with ikons and church music, were mostly stopped in the 
suburbs, where in several cases the troops fired on them. Gapdn fell 
unwounded under a corpse at the Narva gate, but many passed the 
cordons in small groups and walked up the Nevsky Prospekt ; they were 
driven back by dragoons from tlie Winter Palace ; there was firing on 
the Nevsky; and in the Alexander Garden a volley from the troops 
brought down some of the urchins who had climbed the trees ; later, the 
crowd was again fired upon near the Moika canal. The demonstrators 
offered practically no resistance, except for tlie erection of some barri- 
cades in the Basil Island (January 22), Gapdn, after shaving his beard, 
attended a mt'eting of protest in the evening, and then escaped over the 
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frontier; he joined hands with the revolutionaries, and gambled, nomi- 
nally for the success of the cause, at Monte Carlo. Later, he returned 
to enter into relations with Count Witte’s Government, and was killed 
by the I'evoluiionaries as a traitor in 1906. 

The Government went its own way. Prince Mirsky, who had lost 
all influence, gave way to Bulygin, appointed to draft the promised 
reforms. General Trepoff’ became Governor-General of St Petersburg, 
with extraoixiinary powers, and later Assistant Minister of the Interior, 
with an independent control of the police of the empire. Trepoft' was 
honest and fearless ; he had sympathies with the workmen and with the 
Zemstva; but he w^as at home only in the routine of repression. He 
arranged a ‘deputation” of carefully selected workmen to ask the 
Emperor’s pai*don for the great procession. With Kokdvtseft', he issued 
an appeal to the working class to stand by the Government. Four 
hundred employers, when consulted by KokdvtsefT, would not make 
personal concessions to save the Government, and asked for general 
I'eforms (February 4-7, 1905). Two hundred Moscow manufacturers 
claimed that industrial questions could not be settled without civil 
rights for all Russian subjects, including the workmen. 

Trepoff* expelled many workmen from the capital, and these took 
home to the provinces exaggerated accounts of the events of January %% 
The Social Democrats, who had done no more than join in the procession, 
now claimed the initiative in a huge social movement. Big factories 
and printing presses struck work in Moscow^. Strikes followed in Kovno, 
Riga, Sardtoft*, Vilna, Revel, and Mohileff*. Thirteen of the chief railway 
lines in European Russia stopped work ; the Government put nearly all 
railways under martial law, and allowed tlie railway officials to arreat 
refractory employees. One after another, the Universities closed their 
own doors. The Minister of Public Instruction was for coercion; but the 
Ministers as a body decided to consult the (Councils of the Universities. 
Most of these declared against a renewal of studies, and the Ministers 
decided not to reopen the Universities till Septcml>er 14. Meanwliile, 
there began a series of innumerable murders of police officers, especially 
in the Jewdsh Pale. Isolated policemen were shot down in the dark, and 
the criminals nearly always escaped. On February 17 all else was thrown 
into the shade by the murder of the Grand Duke Sergius in the Kremlin 
at Moscow, The criminal, KaldyefT, was a thorough enthusiast, but the 
crime was organised by the Socialist Revolutionaries, under the inspiration 
of the police agent Azeff*. The people in general showed no regret for 
one who as Governor-General of Moscow had persecuted all dosses alike 
Meanwhile, in January and February, in St Petci'sburg, Moscow, and 
other large towns, students or schoolboys were attacked by hooligans 
in the streets; priests sometimes showed their sympathy for these 
attacks, and there wei‘e already signs of instigation by the police. In 
the Caucasus, where murders of policemen were especially frequent, 
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something like open war broke out between Mussulmans and Armenians, 
and the authorities looked on. I'hings were nearly as bad in the Jewish 
provinces. In Poland, the National Democrats, while seeking their 
advantage in the general confusion, had counselled c^olinness and organ- 
isation, but the socialists came into conflict with the police. Strikes 
spread on so vast a scale that they cjuickly alienated the business 
classes. The National Democrats issued a direct condemnation of all 
action that might lead to an armed rising. Their own policy was much 
more effective ; they persuaded the peasants to refuse to do their business 
at the parish offices in the Russian language ; in two- thirds of these 
offices the Russian tongue de facto disappeai'ed. In Poland, as in the 
Caucasus, the Government replied by introducing martial law. But the 
general disordcT was too serious to admit of delay, and Y'ermdloff, 
Minister of Agriculture, a }:)ersistent friend of reform from above, per- 
siuided the Kmperor to give shape to the promises of December, and to 
summon a national assembly. 

On March 3 an imperial manifesto maintained the ancient principles 
of goveniment, and appealed to all Russian men to remember their debt 
of service (a phrase which was later twisted into a text by the reactionary 
Union of the Russian People). But a rescript of the same date to 
Bulygin declared the sovereign’s intention of “henceforth, with God’s 
help, summoning the worthiest persons elected by the population to 
share in the drafting and discussing of legislative proposals.” The 
Hmf)eror did not blind himself to the difficulty of combining this 
transformation with the necessary preservation of the “ immutable 
fundamental laws,” and, following an old prece<lent, in a separate edict 
he commanded the Ministers to discuss all suggestions sent in by 
public bodies or even by private persons. The Government hastened to 
publish the first results of its own work. Ordinary legislation was more 
precisely distinguished from imperial ordinances (June 19). To leave 
the Orthodox Church cea.scd to be a criminal offence, and religious 
teacliing was to he given according to the confession and in the language 
of the given locality (April 30). In the western provinces aliens were 
allowed to acquire land ; the gentry received the right of electing 
assemblies; and Polish and Lithuanian wei-e licensed in private schools 
(May 14). Some limitations were .set to the most vexatious of the 
ordinances affecting the Jews (June 29). The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Imperial Domains was replaced by a more competent organ of 
administration (IV!ay 19), and several sums due from the peasants to the 
Treasury were remitted (April 30). The right of four Ministers acting 
conjointly to stop newspapers was alxilished, but the Minister of the 
Interior could take this ai'tion, subject to its confirmation later by the 
Senate (June 5). Trials of state criminals were put on a more regular 
basis (June 29). At the same time the Grand Duke Nicholas was put 
at the head of n newly formed Committee of Imperial Defence, with 
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more than the full rights of a Minister (June 21). The best of these 
measures were no more than palliatives, and all of tliem came too late. 
Much more direct was the effect of the invitation to the public to send 
in memorials. It was practically an invitation for parties to form and 
draw up their programmes. 

The initiative lay at present with the Zemstvo men, and more 
particularly with those of them who were also Liberators. Tliis section 
met separately in Maich and declared formally for universal, equal, direct, 
and secret suffrage. The Liberals, as we may henceforth call them, 
decided to ask for elective representation on the Commission which was 
to shape the national assembly. They pronounced for two Chambers. 
They also adopted almost unanimously the principle of compulsory 
expropriation, with compensation, and the increasing of the peasant 
holdings. This they did, because they feared the popularity of the 
socialist parties, and because they did not feel strong enough to carry 
the ramparts of the bureaucracy without the support of great masses of 
the population. It was a policy of aggression ; it alienated Shipdff 
and the Moderates ; it split the unity of the national movement ; and it 
complicated the simple political issue with vast social questions. 

In April the Liberals held a larger Congress, to which some Zemstva 
declined to send delegates. It pronounced for a legislative, not a con- 
sultative, parliament, and ratified all the decisions of the Congress of 
February ; it also refused to take part in the local committees of the 
Government for the suppression of agrarian riots. Political discussion 
was going on all over the country, Tlie organising committee of the 
Zemstvo Liberals invited town councillors to its next congress ; Shipdff 
and the Moderates arranged a meeting of their own (June 4), 

The Zemstvo Liberals were being driven forward by the professional 
class, which was profoundly radical, and had very few capable politicians. 
This class rapidly developed the idea suggested by the banquets of 1904. 
From each profession was organised a union, and each union had a 
similar programme, of a content almost purely political. The union of 
Engineers was the most energetic and one of the most radical. The 
Academic union was more moderate. Clerks, primary school teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, Jews, chemists, writers, women, teachers in secondary 
schools, and railway employees, all formed unions in April or in May; 
and the same months witnessed a series of meetings in which the several 
unions took as their watchword a Constituent Assembly, with equal 
rights for aU religions and nationalities and for both sexes. Milyukdff 
desired to make the unions a school from which could be developed 
a more compact Liberal party, as opposed to the revolutionaries ; while 
he held back the unions, he used them to press on the Zemstvo Liberals, 
with whom he had from the first been in the closest touch. In his new 
party the Zemstvo men would supply the leaders and the unions the 
weight of numbers. He brought to this task singular versatility 
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and tactical resource, and gradually established a strong pei'sonal 
authority. 

In May all the unions were gathered together in a Union of Unions, 
an immense body which on general questions could claim to express the 
opinions of a large section of the Russian people. Fourteen unions sent 
delegates to the first Congress, which met in Moscow on May 21 ; it 
arranged for bi-monthly meetings, and appointed a committee to promote 
joint action. ITie sum contributed by each union was trifling 10s.); 
but the scheme at least realised on a huge scale the forbidden right of 
association, and there was no doubt as to the democratic character of 
its programme. MilyukdfF became its President. 

The Congress of Professors in April adopted MilyukiifTs definition — 
constitutional democratic principles'” — and claimed self-government for 
the Universities. The Academy of Sciences, the highest learned body 
in the country, declared for immediate freedom of the Press. On April 7 
a meeting of printers demanded an eight hours’ day. The warnings of 
the censorship ceased almost entirely. The Railway union marked the 
junction of the professional class and the working class, for it included 
both. Two thousand five hundred Moscow workmen petitioned Kokdvt- 
seff* for the rights of association and striking, and for industrial Courts 
with equal representation of employers and employed. The Minister’s 
answers were not hostile. The Social Democrats made many converts ; 
strikes took place all over Russia, and procassions with red flags some- 
times ended in conflicts with the police. In Poland there was during 
two months an epidemic of strikes, extending to the railways; the Polish 
socialists, whilst abandoning the demand for independence, claimed a 
special CoOvStituent Assembly for Poland ; meanwhile, the schoolboys 
under the direction of the National Democrats refused to remain in 
schools where they were taught in Russian. The Law of June 19 allowed 
teaching in Polish in private schools ; but such scholars were still denied 
acce.ss to public posts. For all that, these schools were organised on a 
vast scale, and a national Society (the “Mother of Schools”), whose 
collecting-boxes stood everywhere, practically took the education of the 
country into its own hands. In the Caucasus there was still chaos, and 
the tolerant Count Vorontzdff-Dashkoft’ was appointed Viceroy. 

Still more threatening were the growing disorders among the 
Russian peasantry. They began in the impoverished provinces of 
Orel and Kursk (February 23) and became more organised when they 
spread to Chemigoff. The solidarity of the commune, artificially 
preserved by the reactionaries, could in a time of excitement be turned 
to the profit of revolution. A village would move as one man; it 
would call in other villages, and the whole mass would present itself 
at midnight before the manor-house, cut down the timber, wreck the 
gardens, pillage the barns, and carry oft* the plunder in carts brought 
to the purpose. Sometimes the cattle were taken ; less often the house 
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itself was wrecked ; but violence to persons was very exceptional. Tlie 
example of the south-centre was followed in Vitebsk, Lublin, and 
Bessarabia, and still more extensively in the Caucasus. Disorder spread 
to the provinces of Podolia, Voronezh, and Nizhny Novgorod. Petitions 
stream^ in from the peasants asking for seven acres per head, relief of 
taxation, the remission of the remaining redemption dues, freedom to 
rent land or to leave the commune, the liberation of agrarian rioters, 
the grant of state lands to those who tilled them, partial expropriation of 
landowners with compensation by the State, a legal limit to the extent 
of estates, freedom from special class laws, freedom of instruction, and 
especially the abolition of the Land Captains. Most of these claims 
reflected the influence of the Socialist Revolutionaries, and were adopted, 
despite the Land Captains, at the ordinary communal meetings. The 
peasant's idea was that the projected National Assembly was summoned 
chiefly in order to give him land ; and curious compromises, on the basis 
of joint occupation, were made between landlords and peasants for 
the interim period. 

Meanwhile the great battle of Mukden had ended in a confused 
retreat (March £3); and now the Baltic fleet was destroyed in the battle 
of Tsushima (May 27-8). This was a crowning catastrophe ; and the 
censorship, completely disorganised, could not prevent its importance 
from being immediately realised. The official world was as if bewildered; 
the local authorities lost their heads ; the word bureaucrat became the 
current term of abuse. 

On the news of Tsushima, the Moderates and Liberals of the Zemstva 
reunited in a coalition congress held in Moscow (June 6). Marshals of 
the gentry and members of the town councils also attended. The 
congress adopted a direct address to the sovereign ; it spoke of the 
criminal negligence and abuses of his counsellors, and urged the 
speedy summons of representatives of the whole empire. “Do not 
delay. Sire"; it ended, “in the terrible hour of the nation’s trial, 
great is your responsibility before God and Russia.” The Emperor 
received the deputation on June 19 ; the spokesman was Prince Sergius 
Trubetskdy, who, like ShipdfF, had won the respect of all parties and 
classes. In simple language, he exposed the dangers which threatened 
society in general ; few of the Emperor’s counsellors could enlighten him 
as to the real state of things ; it was all-important that tlie sovereign 
should be put in full touch with his people. The Emperor listened 
attentively, and returned the most gracious answer. “ Dismiss your 
doubts,” he said ; “the will of the Tsar to summon national representa- 
tives is unchangeable”; he asked his hearers to invite the cooperation 
of all in the task of reform. His words were published, and their effect 
was immense; old men shed tears that they had lived to see this day* 
But the Ru$ was stopped for a month for its bold comments, and two 
other papers suffered. 
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Meanwhile, the reported details of the scheme for a National Assembly 
quite failed to satisfy progressive opinion. The Union of Unions, meeting 
in congress (June 6^), demanded a Constituent Assembly, to finish the 
war and change the system of government. On the initiative of the 
engineers, several of whom had been arrested, a form was drawn up by 
which members of each implicated union declared their membership 
and invited arrest. The arrested were set free without trial. The 
Union of Unions held a third Congress in St Petersburg and in Finland 
on June 14-16. The advanced radicals carried a resolution condemning 
the scheme of a Duma before it was published, and urging that the 
elections should be boycotted. Milyukdfi' was now losing control : he 
turned for cooperation to the Zemstvo Liberals (July 24); the chief 
obstacle was a resolution of the Union of Unions covertly sanctioning 
terrorism. Not long afterwards, he and certain of his colleagues were 
arrested. He was soon set free ; but his connexion m ith the Union of 
Unions was practically at an end ; on the other hand, his task of forming 
a Liberal party in Russia was nearly accomplished. 

A Peasants’* union had joined the Union of Unions. It became an 
imposing reality when some of the more clear-headed of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, dropping out of their propaganda all questions as to the 
form of government, circulated the enticing formula : “all the land for 
tliose that labour.” Villages began to adopt this programme wholesale. 
Revolutionary propagandists had long been active in the n&yy ; when 
the Black Sea fleet visited Odessa for its summer manoeuvres, a petition 
for better food was preferred on the Piince Potemkin ; the ringleader, 
Matyiishenko, was at once shot down, and the sailors in revenge killed 
most of their officers and took control of the ship. Admiral Kruger did 
not dare to engage the mutineers, and sailed away with the other ships. 
The Potemkin terrorised Odessa, where the sailors gave Matyiishenko a 
public funeral ; but, in the absence of any further plan, they interned 
the ship in Roumania and later returned on a promise of pardon. 

On June 15, members of various town councils had decided to create 
an organising committee similar to that of the Zemstvo Liberals. On 
the 28th, a Congress of 86 town councils met which unanimously con- 
demned tlie published outlines of the government scheme for a Duma, and 
approved a draft of the Zemstvo Liberals, which included women’s 
suffrage. Zemstvo men and town councillors now planned a great joint 
Congress for July 19 in Moscow. Tr^pofF ordered the organising com- 
mittee to dissolve, and threatened to use force if the Congress met. The 
committee informed the Government that it had repeated its invitations, 
and 236 persons attended the Congress. The police entered the place of 
meeting and bade the assembly disperse; the President, Count Heyden, 
and the Chairman of the committee, Golovnin, refused, referring to 
tlie Emperor’s appeal for cooperation ; and the police withdrew. The 
Congress gave its preliminary approval to a dnsdt of a constitution 
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made by MuromtsefF, Kokdshkin, and Shchepkin. A sort of Grand 
Remonstrance was also drawn up, enumerating the failures of Ministers 
to realise declared intentions of the sovereign, and a shorter address to 
the people was adopted and signed by the majority. It was couched in 
loyal terms, and discountenanced all violence ; but it invited the people 
to meet as the Congress had done, without regarding police prohibitions. 
Golovnin presented the resolutions in person to General Trepoff* ; but the 
Government took no action, except to punish Moderate and Liberal 
papei's for their reports of the proceedings. 

A month later, on August 19, at last appeared the Act establishing 
an imperial Duma, The Duma was expressly declared to be con- 
sultative, and all alterations in the Duma Law were to be the exclusive 
business of the sovereign. For all electors there were two stages of 
election, and for most three or even four. Each village assembly sent 
men to the canton ; the ainton chose delegates ; the delegates chose 
electors. The lesser gentry chose delegates, and these in conjunction 
with the greater gentry chose electors. The holding in land which 
entitled to a direct vote for the electors ranged in different provinces, 
according to value, from 250 acres to 52000 ; there was a similar 
franchise for other {)roperty and for commercial undertakings. Persons 
without property in countiy districts (doctors, schoohmvsters, etc.) were 
excluded altogether. In the towns there w^as a high lodger franchise 
(a monthly rent equivalent to <^10-11); the factory workmen as a class 
were entirely left out. Twenty-seven towns had their own members. 
The rest of the country elected by provinces: first, a peasant way 
chosen from each province, and then all the electors united to choose 
members for all the remaining seats. Thus a majority of one in a 
province could carry all the seats but one for that province: this 
was, in faeff, a premium on quick changes in public opinion, and a 
temptation to manipulation by the local officials. Each class could only 
choose delegates from its own members ; hence tlie large number of 
peasants in the Duma. No man could be elected except for his own 
district, and thus many capable men were debarred from election. The 
control of the lower peasant elections was put in the hands of the Land 
Captains ; but there was a right of appeal. Local electoral committees 
controlled the higher elections, and the Senate was the supreme arbiter. 

The Duma thus elected was in general to sit in at least four sections ; 
later events led to the dropping of this regulation. It was to choose its 
own presidents, a concession given late in the day at the instance of 
General Trepoff. Its members were inviolable, unless charged at law 
with criminal offences; they received per day, and took a solemn 
vow to the Emperor and Autocrat. The Duma appointed its own 
clerks and ushei’s, but not its police. It could discuss the public 
part of the budget, alienation of state property, and the railway a<l- 
ministration ; it could interpellate tlie Ministers on the conduct of the 
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officials ; it could discuss any Bills drawn up by the Ministers. It could 
itself initiate laws ; but here the procedure was cumbrous in the extreme. 
No action could be taken for a month, after which the Minister returned 
the Duma’s Bill with his criticisms. In case of disagreement with him, 
the Duma required a two-thirds majority to press the Bill further. The 
Bill then passed to the already existing Council of State, a nominated 
and purely bureaucratic body. If the Duma disagreed with the 
Council of State, a joint committee of both sat under the presidency 
of the latter. The last step was the assent of the sovereign. In case 
of delays on the part of the Duma, its consent could be dispensed with 
altogether. The Press was admitted, except to sittings specially closed 
by the President or a Minister. The Peace of Portsmouth followed on 
August 29. 

The public wtis eagerly discussing whether to take part in the Duma. 
The Union of Unions was sharply divided ; some argued for a general 
political strike. But the Liberators were all against boycott, and 
Muromtseff set to work to draw up an order of procedure inside the 
Duma on the basis of the new I^w. Even tlie more moderate of the 
Zemstva and town councils asked for the immediate grant of the civil 
freedoms as necessary for the conduct of the elections. Another Zemstvo 
Congress, including Poles, Cossacks, Caucasians, and Siberians, met with- 
out hindrance on September 25. It decided to elect to the Duma, in 
order to make it legislative and secure universal suffrage. The Congress 
voted almost unanimously for compulsory expropriation of land, with 
compensation to private landholders. This was tlie last great Congress. 
With the Zemstvo Liberals, the influence of Milyukdff’had become more 
and more paramount. They had broken with the moderate minority 
and had turned the Zemstvo into a party weapon. It remained to con- 
stitute the new Constitutional Democratic party; and this was fixed for 
October 25. 

By the Edict of September 9, the university professors were to 
choose their own Rectoi's and Deans of Faculties, and to be responsible 
for the internal order of their respective institutions ; the inspectors of 
discipline were now subordinated to the elected Rectors. The students 
set about organising university meetings for the general public. Their 
leaders were revolutionaries, and their guests were of the most motley 
chai'acter ; sometimes they numbered several thousands ; violent speeches 
were in a few cases followed by damage to the arms and portrait of 
the Emperor; a severe rebuke from the elected Rector of Moscow, 
Prince Sergius Trubt‘tsk6y, passed unheeded; and soon after N\anls he 
died suddenly, while pleading at the Ministry of Public Instruction for 
a more general reform. University Councils pressed the Government 
to license public meetings outside. On October 25 a decree accorded 
this right with many reservations; notice hiid to be given some days in 
advance ; the programme and names of speakers had to be submitted ; 
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und in case of any deviation, the meeting could be closed with heavy 
punishments. On October ^ the police, after a very clear warning, 
temporarily seized certain university buildings. While the Commiasion 
of Kobekd sat revising the press laws, the censorship was unusually severe. 

In the centre, in the south, and especially in the Baltic pro- 
vinces, peasants burnt down manor-houses, escorted the landlords to 
the railway, and appropriated land. The more moderate confined 
themselves to very orderly meetings; their language was plain, and 
their demands were radical ; but it was clear that they were breaking 
loose from the propagandists and finding their own natural leaders. 
With very few exceptions, all were profoundly loyal to the monarchical 
principle; they quite understood that the Duma meant access to the 
sovereign, past the Land Captains. On August 16 the Peasants" union 
held its first Congress in Moscow ; delegates came from twenty-three 
provinces ; it joined the Union of Unions, but exercised a sobering and 
restraining influence, notably on its own propagandist organisers ; how- 
ever, the Radical land programme was adopted in its sharpest definition 
and was for a long time to complicate the transition to constitutional 
government ; the peasantry of whole provinces held Congresses reminiscent 
of the Federations of the French Revolution. 

Much closer was the bond between the professional class and the 
workmen. Tlie mass meetings in the Universities were under the 
direction of socialists, who in KiefF and Odessa boldly demanded a 
democratic republic. In October the strike movement rapidly spread. 
On October kO it was wrongly reported tliat the Congress of the 
Railway union had been arrested in Moscow; at once the railway 
men in Moscow struck w ork for the civil freedoms and a full amnesty ; 
the example was followed by nearly every railway in the empire. 
Factories were immobilised and the Government was paralysed. Prince 
BdiilkdflT and Count Witte were informetl that the strikers w^ould only 
stop for an immediate grant of the civil freedoms, a Constituent 
Assembly, and universal suffrage. On the 27th, TrdpofF ordered the 
troops not to spare their cartridges; the sanic day, all the unions 
joined the strike ; they sent men to stop all work in banks, business 
offices, law Courts, schools, and even in the Senate. Chemists, doctors, 
and magistrates refused to work; the newspapers did not appear; 
the electric light was cut off and there were fears for the water supply ; 
silence reigned in the streets and the inhabitants prepared themselves 
to stand siege against famine. The workmen now put forward purely 
political demands, and began to organise on a permanent basis. A 
Council of Workmen Delegates from the different factories met on 
October 27 and secured the obedience not only of its own class but of 
the professions ; it ordered employers to close their works under threat 
of wrecking (October 30); it bade the workmen cease all payments for 
food or lodging wliile the strike lasted, and threatened any purveyors 
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who might protest. In the midst of this turmoil, the new Liberal 
party, the Constitutional Democrats (a name soon shortened to “Cadets”), 
was holding its first meeting in Moscow. Thoroughly frightened, the 
Government gave way. 

The Emperor was ready to dismiss his trusted but unpopular 
Ministers, Pobyedondstseff*, TrepofF, and others. He was not ready to 
accept os their successors men who were unknown to him and represented 
the demands of the people. He had, therefore, no alternative but to 
tum to the opposition inside the bureaucracy, that is, to Count Witte, 
whose nominal post of President of the Ministers was now made that of 
a Premier with a Cabinet. Witte framed the Manifesto of October 80 
and the accompanying government communication. The Manifesto 
upheld the integrity of the empire and the principle of cooperation 
between sovereign and people; in the clearest terms it promised 
freedom of conscience, speech, meeting, and association, and the widest 
possible extension of the franchise. The Duma was made frankly 
legislative; that is, no law was to be made without its consent; its 
control over the acts of officials was to be made effective. The commu- 
nication frankly traced the existing confusion to the contrast between 
the system of government and the aspirations of the thinking public; 
while rejecting the hysterical demands of extreme groups, it assumed 
that the majority of Russian subjects were not unreasonable; all the 
civil freedoms were essential and should be conceded in practice at once ; 
the Council of State should be recruited with elected members ; repression 
should not be applied to acts which clearly did not threaten society or 
the State. 

Officials and police felt themselves abandoned by the new edict. The 
murders of polic*emen were past reckoning. In the summer, the reaction- 
aries had begun to unite to defend their vested interests under the name of 
“ Genuine Russians,” They were urged forward by the Moscow Gazette 
and formed provincial branches, weak in numbers but strong in the 
support of the police, who had close conbict with the casual criminal class. 
In veiy many cities and towns the educated radicals were attacked by 
mobs under idle eyes of the police. In Kieff and Odessa, where revolu- 
tionary Jews had been prominent, it wtis still worse. Here, on the 
destruction of the Emperor's insigniti, the responsibility for which has 
never been fixed, crowds disperse<l the demonstrators, fell upon the Jews, 
and plundered their shops wholesale for tliree days; brutal murders were 
committed ; official complicity in these outrages was haidly disguised ; 
plunderers and soldi ei*s, even before the pogrdms began, alleged the 
permission of the Emperor and assigned a limit of three days, which 
was practically always adhered to; in every case troops and police 
were able to stop the pfygrdms without fighting as soon as tliey chose. 
All these facts were established by the Government thmugh investigations 
on the spot ; telegrams fi*om General Trepoff* suggested his connivance. 
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In St Petersburg, the workmen almost seemed to be mastei’s of the 
situation. The Council of Workmen Delegates now represented 74 
factories and four trade unions; it controlled the Union of Unions, 
whose saner members had followed Milyukdff* into the Cadet [)arty. The 
Council stopped the general strike at midday on November 1, “ to arm 
for the fin^ struggle for a Constituent Assembly and a democratic 
republic.’’ It was punctually obeyed all over Uussia. 

The Cadets feaixfd revolution ; wliile claiming a Cx)nstitucnt Assembly, 
they were sobered by the Manifesto. Shipoif’s Moderates received it 
with genuine gratitude, and united under the name of Octobrists. Before 
the issue of the Manifesto, Witte had asked Shipdff to help in forming a 
Cabinet, reserving only the more specialist posts. Ship(^ft‘ was ready ; 
but he saw that a Reform Minister must carry the public as a whole; 
and he insisted that the Cadets should be represented. Count Witte 
was prepared to invite not only Count Heyden but Murom tseff and 
Petrunkevich. He invited the Cadets to name three to confer with him , 
but they did not send their best men, and their spokesman demanded 
a Constituent Assembly. Witte could not imperil the Emj>eror’s 
autocracy; and these negotiations came to nothing Witte now limited 
himself to the Moderates ; but he had meanwhile secured as Minister 
of the Interior the staunch reactionary P. Durnovd. Shiptiff therefore 
withdrew from the combination, and separate negotiations with his 
friends, Prince Eugene Trubetsk(>y and Guchkdff, also broke down by 
reason of the general distrust of Witte. Of the reformers only Prince 
Urusoft* accepted office, and the rest of the Cabinet wjxs chieHy formed 
of officials. 

In Finland, four years of passive resistance had culminated in an 
almost unanimous strike, histing for eight days. A kind of national 
militia, the Red Guard, was organised; and the strike was conducted 
with perfect order, A manifesto was issued which promised the restoration 
of the old J'innish liberties and a reform of the Diet on the basis of 
universal suffrage (November 17), and the strike cea.sed at once. A Diet 
was elected, the first since 1899, and met in December; it sat for three 
months, and passed a Bill reforming its own constitution and another 
conceding universal franchise for men and women and the principle of 
proportional representation. These Bills were confirmed by the sovereign. 
In Poland, on November 5, a procession of 200,000 persons, with national 
flags and national songs, marched through the streets of Warsaw ; and 
at a great meeting on the next day the National Democrats put forward 
the demand for autonomy. An orderly congress of peasants from 1200 
communes repeated their claims. To a deputation of Poles Witte 
returned a contemptuous answer, and on November 10 all Poland w^as 
pleu^ed under martial law. The Polish socialists still kept up their 
agitation ; and strikes and murders continued. On November 8, the 
sailors at Cronstadt mutinied. I’his was the result of revolutionary 
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propaganda ; but the iimtineers had no plan at all ; thej tvrecked some 
houses, but were quickly brought to order, and the ringleaders were 
handed over to a Court-martial. 

Disregarding some overtures from Count Witte, the workmen went on 
with their organisations. Tlie Council of Workmen Delegates had a 
capable leader in Khrustaly<^ft‘, a lawyer of peasant origin. On November 1 1 
the Council decreed that no one should work more than eight hours a 
day. Many employers closed their factories, and the attempt failed. The 
Council now declared a second general strike as a protest against the 
punishment of the mutinous sailors and against martial law in Poland. 
This strike had little support from the public ; and on November %0 the 
Council stopped it, “to save the strengtli ot the workmen for a decided 
engagement.” The Council came to be nicknamed the “ working men’s 
Government”; and people asked whether Witte would arrest Khrustaly^ 
or Khrustalyeff arrest Witte. The Union of Unions was by this time 
the satellite of the Council ; it had lost all authority and common sense, 
and, by drowning the public in Hoods of words, it helped to bring on 
the inevitable reaction. 

On October 31, Witte summoned the chief editors, asked for their 
cooperation, and promised them a press law. The censorship opened all 
subjects to public discussion and remitted many punishments. At this 
time anything could be printed. Social Democrat newspapers appeared 
openly, forbidden l>ooks were published, and political caricature was free. 
The result was a deluge of literature, violent attacks on the hourgeome^ 
and an atmosphere of hysteria and unbridled licence ; picture postcards 
plainly recommended political assassination. The Goveniment huiried 
on the new l^aw, which was issued on Decern l)er 7. The programme of any 
newspaper, if not criminal or immoral, was to be sanctioned ; deviations 
from it could be prosecuted at law and heavily punished ; incitement to 
strikes or mutinies and the circulation of false or disastrous news were 
declaretl criminal offences ; books remained under the former regime. 

Witte also secured material relief for the peasants. By the Manifesto 
and decrees of November 16 the redemption dues, the heaviest burden of 
the peasantry, were reduced by one-half for 1906 and then remitted 
altogether; and loans for the purchase of land were issued on better 
terms. But there wits famine in the grain-producing provinc‘es, and the 
agrarian riots spread everywhere; in some districts no estate remained 
untouched. Revolutionaries announce<l tliat the Duma was to give ail 
the land to the peasants. The movement soon passed beyond their 
control. Huge crowds gathcml openly, and the police were powerless ; 
there was brutal maiming of cattle; violence to j>erson remained mre. 
The Peasants’ union tended to diminish the excesses. In Krol<^vet 7 ., 
Sumy, and Pokzdvskoe, officials were expelled and self-government 
attempted. In the Baltic provinces, the Lt^ttish workmen and labourers 
gathered in thousands, besieged and stormed the castles of the German 
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landlords, engaged the local troops, overthrew the local authorities, 
held all the open country, and declared a republic. 

Even the troops began to waver in their allegiance. Some seized the 
Siberian railway and hurried homewards. The disorders of Cronstadt 
were repeated at Vladivostdk. At Sevastopol revolutionary sailors 
seized a ship and gave battle under Lieutenant Schmidt. Soldiers 
mutinied at KiefT, Vordnezh, Bobruisk, Ekaterinoddr, Novorossiisk and 
Moscow. Their usual demands were for better pay, food, and general 
treatment; but strangely mingled with these claims were undigested 
formulae of the propagandists. 

On November 19, the last Zemstvo Congress met in Moscow. The 
majority were already Cadets ; but the agrarian disorders had had their 
effect on the gentry and the Moderates were uniting in a new party, 
the Octobrists, to develop loyally the principles of the Emperor’s 
Manifesto. The Cadets, on the other hancl, still leant towards the Left, 
which they hoped to assimilate and control. The Congress nearly split 
up on the question of a Constituent Assembly; in the end it recom- 
mended universal suffrage and constituent functions for the Duma. It 
asked for a full amnesty and the abolition of the death penalty ; and it 
promised moral support to Witte, so long as he really developed the 
Constitution. It approved of autonomy for Poland. 

The distrust of the country put Count Witte at the mercy of the 
reactionaries. The chief force in the Cabinet was now Duniovd. He 
was master of the police, and he was frankly for repression. General 
Trepoff, who had become commandant of the imperial Palace, could press 
such a policy at the Court. The workmen were talking of another general 
strike when the Government took action. The committee of the Peasants’ 
union was arrested (November 29); on December 5 the Government laid 
hands on Khrustalyeff, Martial law was proclaimed at St Petersburg 
(December 12). Severe punishment was imposed for strikes, especially 
of the railwaymen. Meetings were forbidden. The extremists replied 
with a revolutionary manifesto inviting the withdrawal of deposits from 
the Savings Banks, the non-payment of taxes, and an open conflict witli 
the Government; tliis manifesto they tried to print in all the papers 
(December 13); those which consented were confiscated; forty printing 
presses were closed in St Petersburg alone. The Council of Workmen 
Delegates was largely responsible for a general strike of the postal and 
telegraph men (December 14) which for two months disorganised the 
whole service. On December 16 almost the whole Council (190 persons) 
was arrested. On December 1 8, the Government issued a weighty impeach- 
ment of the revolutionary parties. These proclaimed a third general strike 
in St Petersburg. This strike wets insignificant ; but the news travelled 
to Moscow where workmen came on to the streets and fought with the 
police. The Moscow revolutionaries were unready and disunited ; but 
there was a sporadic series of street skirmishes in the north-western part 
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of the city (December 28-January 1). A committee tried to coordinate 
the scattered bonds ; barricades were hastily erected and telegraph wires 
were stretched across the streets. The insurgents were a few hundreds ; 
the peaceful inhabitants were between two fires ; shots fired from 
the windows of their houses brought down the vengeance of the troo{>s. 
The result of this futile revolt was to disgust and frighten all sober 
people ; and the Moscow rising was the turning-point in the story of 
these troubled years. Throughout, the events in the capitals had been 
hastily reproduced in other towns ; and to this period belong attempts 
to dispense with established authorities in Sar^toff*, RostdfF, Novorossiisk, 
Ekaterinoslav, Sochi, Sukhum, and Pyatigorsk. 

Count Witte made his greatest concession under the influence of the 
Moscow rising. A decree extending the franchise was suddenly launched 
on December 24. Taken together with the Manifesto of October 30, 
it completely altered the character of the Duma. It conceded votes, and 
with votes also eligibility, to almost all those excluded by the Law of 
August 19. 'Pile franchise was given to all taxpayers; the extension 
of the lodgers’ franchise introduced the whole professional class; the 
whole class of workmen was now enfranchised on a similar basis to that 
of the peasants; there were excluded only factories with less than 
50 workmen, the poorer craftsmen, the lower employees in oflices, and 
servants. The Law allow^ed preliminary electoral meetings without the 
police ; the elections were to be controlled by more popular bodies, and 
the verification of them was entrusted to the Duma itself. Though there 
were still the same stages of election, univei-sal suffrage had been virtually 
granted. But the enormous importance of these concessions w^as over- 
looked in the universal disorder and the drastic repression that followed it. 

The measures of Duniovd soon passed the bounds within which they 
might have secured moral support. Punitive columns had been sent 
down to the more disaffected districts. The riotous peasants had 
returned home, and off'ei-ed no resistance. Villages were cannonaded, 
and innocent and guilty perished alike. In reprisal, General S4kharoflF 
was killed in Sardtoff*, and the brutal Luzhenovsky in Tambdff* ; the 
account of the treatment of Luzhenovsky’s assassin, Spiridonova, after 
her arrest, raised a storm of indignation and led to the murder of two 
police officera. In the Baltic provinces, the stewards pointed out tlieir 
chief enemies, who were summarily dealt with. Livonia and Courland long 
remained in a state of ferment ; and there were numerous tales, not witli- 
out foundation, of men buried alive by the soldiers or tortured in prison. 
In Georgia, General Alikhdnofl‘ burnt villages and reigned by terror. 

In the central Police Department at St Petersburg, a gendarme, 
Kommissdroff, printed at the government expense violent apj>eais to riot, 
which were circulated by the “Union of tlie Russian People ’’all over 
the country. The Assistant Minister of the Interior, Prince Urusoff, 
who had done all that he could to prevent pogrdr/iSy brought the matter 
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before Witte ; but the Premier, who knew how powerful were the friends 
of the Union at the Court, dai'ed not do more than dismiss Kominissdroff. 
UrusofF resigned his office and became a candidate for the Duma. 

Everybody was now preparing for the first Russian parliament. The 
Government was recovering from its panic, and set itself to increase its 
powers again. The Manifesto of March 5 excluded from parliamentary 
discussion the fundamental law's of the empire and the constitutions of 
the legislative bodies. The Ministers received power to issue temporary 
laws when the Duma was not sitting. Tlie old Council of State was 
reconstituted. For legislative purposes it was to consist, half of 
nominees of the sovereign, and half of members elected from the clergy, 
Universities, Zemstva, gentry, and commercial committees, the President 
was chosen by the sovereign. The Council received equal legislative 
rights with the Duma. The two Houses could not deal with estimates 
founded on existing laws, ordinances, or imperial commands, or with 
credits for w'ar or the imperial household ; ordinary military and naval 
estimates were to be discussed if the Ministry could not cover them from 
money in hand. If the Houses did not pass the budget, the Government 
could substitute the estimates of the preceding year. When they dis- 
agreed, the Government could take the estimate nearest to that of the 
preceding year (March 23), Details of loans and currency were reserved 
to the Minister of Finance (April 10), and other important financial 
functions to the nominated members of the Council of State. All these 
ordinances were made fundamental and unchangeable. Army, navy, and 
foreign policy were declared prerogatives of the Emperor; the liberties of 
the Manifesto of October were again enumerated, but the room left for 
limitations and exceptions robbed them of all real meaning (May 6). 

A mass of ordinary legislation was liurried through before the 
Duma met. The severest penalties were imposed for the possession 
of explosives (Febiiiary 22) ; arrangements were made for the use of the 
troops for police purposes (February 20), and wreckers of property w^ere 
made materially responsible for the losses they caused (May 9) ; strikes 
of country labourers were to be rigorously punished (April 28); ‘‘false 
reports” on the action of officials or on public calamities entailed 
imprisonment or fines (April 5); “false rumours” on the financial position 
of the Government involved from one to two years of prison (May 5) ; 
the press law was tightened (March 31), but the preliminary censor- 
ship was abolished for books (May 9). The right of meeting was 
practically nullified by a decree of March 17, which required a license 
in each case from the administrative authorities, forbade assemblies in 
restaurants, hotels, or inns, and limited the use of professional establish- 
ments to meetings for professional objects. The right of association 
was still more severely limited by a decree of the same date ; all societies, 
including even political parties, had to obtain legalisation from the 
Government; the programmes had to be submitted in detail; any 
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deviation entailed prohibition; membership of officials, association of 
workmen, and the union of two societies were specially restricted ; the 
penalties under both these I^ws were imprisonment and fines. A decree 
of March 17 made a bid for the settlement of the all-important land 
question without the Duma ; local agricultural committees were to be 
constituted, consisting mainly of officials ; they were to consider measures 
for the relief of the peasants and the extension of their holdings. 

Meanwhile, the elections were proceeding. The spokesmen chosen by 
the peasants to speak direct to the Tsar were not so much party men as 
persons possessing the general confidence. Their main thought was, of 
course, land ; and most of them on reaching St Petersburg massed in- 
stinctively under the title of “non-party’" and diligently attended meetings 
of various parties to discover who would do most for their class. Not more 
than seven reactionaries, mostly peasants, were elected to the fii-st Duma. 
Workmen began by boycotting the elections: but joined in when they 
saw that the Opposition would win ; the “ majority men ” of the Social 
Democrats remained self-excluded, and of the more moderate “ minority 
men,"" at first only ten were elected. The issue lay between the Cadets 
and the Octobrists. The Octobrist plea for sobriety had been seriously 
prejudiced by the measures of Durnov() ; Shipdff* was beaten in Moscow^ 
and sixteen Octobrists under Count Heyden and Stakhdvich formed 
a nucleus round which rallied some forty other members. The Cadets 
alone conducted an organised electoral campaign ; they understood the 
Government’s electoral law better than it did itself ; and over 150 of their 
carefully chosen candidates were elected. IMilyukiiflT had been excluded 
on formal grounds ; but he w^as always in the lobbies, and every decision 
of the House was referred to him. There was always a line of possible 
cleavage between the strong Hight wing of the Cadets, which included 
nearly all the ablest men, and the Il/idicals of the professional class: 
but the strong hand of Milyukiifi' held together not only the party, but 
the Duma itself. A third parly, the Labour group, was only formed at 
SarAtoff during the elections ; it originated in the Peasants’ union, 
which since the diminution of repression had again rapidly grown in 
numbers; its platform was: “all the land fur those who labour”; in 
St Petei-hbiirg it I'eceived the adhei.ion of many peasant members, and it 
soon numlxTed 90. The various alien races grouped themselves together 
and claimed self-government; the Poles (26) were all National Democrats. 
The claim for Polish autonomy wjvs favoured both by the Cadets and by 
the Labour group. 

There was a new Ministry to face the Duma. Count Witte, after 
he had successfully negotiated a foi-eign loan for immediate expenses, 
was dismissed. Duniovc) also left office. The new Premier, Goremykin, 
possessed the personal confidence of the Emperor ; but he w jis very old, 
and from the start he did not believe that the Go\ ernment could work 
with the Duma. Most of his colleagues were new men. The most 
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notable was the Minister of the Interior, Peter Stol^pin, a country 
gentleman who had served with credit in high provincial posts and, as 
Governor of the turbulent province of Sardtoff, had kept his head amidst 
the general panic of the authorities. 

On May 10 the Emperor visited St Petersburg, received the Duma 
at the Winter Palace, and delivered with great spirit a simple appeal to 
its patriotism. In the Tauris Palace the distinguished jurist Miiromtseff 
was elected President, almost unanimously. The Cadets, fresh from the 
polls, hoped to carry the ramparts of the bureaucracy by moral force ; 
in order to secure the unanimity of the Duma, careful account was taken 
of every element in it. As the Emperor’s speech contained no pro- 
gramme, the Duma assumed the initiative in its Addi'ess to the Throne, 
worded with restraint, but presupposing a decisive authority in the 
people. It spoke of “ strictly constitutional principles,” of “ perfecting 
the principles of a national representation ” ; it demanded control over 
the executive, responsibility of Ministers and their dependence on the 
majority of the Duma, a reform of the newly constituted Upper House, 
and for the Lower full competence in legislation, a monopoly of financial 
control, and the right of receiving petitions. The programme included 
the removal of all civil disabilities of class or nationality, the final aboli- 
tion of the death penalty, expropriation of land for the benefit of the 
peasants, freedom of association for working men, free education, read- 
justment of the taxes, and local govemment for all races resting on 
universal suffrage ; the Duma took on itself the care of the soldiers and 
sailors ; the Address concluded with an imperative appeal for an imme- 
diate amnesty for ^‘all acts which have resulted from religious or political 
convictions.” On the demand for a complete amnesty, the Octobrist 
Stakhdvich invited a solemn condemnation of the countless and incessant 
murders of officials; leaning towards the Labour group, the Cadets 
refused his amendment; and its few supporters left the House. The 
rest unanimously adopted the whole draft. 

Gorem^^kin replied on May 26. He separated the matters which 
the Duma might discuss from those which it might not. He declared 
the proposal of expropriation to be ‘‘inadmissible”; the civil libeiiies 
ought certainly to be secured, but the exceptional ordinances must be 
retained to deal with murderers and robbers ; his own programme dealt 
on old lines with the land question, and promised Bills for the abolition 
of passports, for the revision of some indirect taxes, and for punishing 
all illegal acts of officials. His speech was followed by a storm of 
criticism as to the whole condition of the empire; the Ministers, 
unaccustomed to any questioning, kept their seats for a time and then 
went out ; a vote of censure was, hereupon, carried amidst the greatest 
enthusiasm, with only eleven dissentients. 

There was now a complete deadlock ; the Ministry did not resign, 
and the Duma was not dissolved. All interest was centred in the 
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sovereign, and it was seen that his principal advisers were not in the 
Cabinet. MiiromtsefiTs order of procedure was discussed and adopted. 
The Ministry submitted many important projects of reform, including 
the extension of peasant land-tenure, the reorganisation of local law 
Courts, the compensation of those who had suffered from wrongful action 
of the officials, and the punishment of criminal conduct in the government 
service. The Duma brought in Bills as to its right of initiative in legis- 
lation, on administrative imprisonment, on civil equality, on freedom of 
conscience, as to the abolition of the death penalty, the revision of the 
press laws, the freedom of meeting and association, and the right to 
strike. Time was found to pass one government Bill through all the 
stages of legislation ; it was a vote of ^1,500,000 for famine relief. 
The issue before the country, however, was not any individual measure, 
but tlie question who was master. 

Depending entirely on the support of the people, the Duma fre- 
quently turned itself into a public tribune for exposing the abuses 
of the administrative system ; interpellation of Ministers was used 
effectively by the Cadets and extravagantly by the Labour group. 
The most notable interpellation was on the fresh pogr6m at Byelostdk. 
Here, after many murders of policemen, the Union of the Russian People 
hounded on a mob against the Jews, and murders and robberies continued 
for the usual three days ; the commanding officers and the civil authorities 
looked on. The Duma sent down its own commissioners to Byelostdk 
and printed its report. Prince Urusoff unfolded the whole story of 
Kommiss4roff, and pleaded for direct communication between sovereign 
and people (July 4). Stolypin, alone among the Ministers, gained in 
reputation from these debates. 

Yet these few weeks of tension were doing much for the political 
education of the members. Under the able discipline of tlie Cadets, 
the initial flood of words began to abate. The agrarian disorders 
continued, and in Odessa gangs of desperate robl^ers invaded the 
restaurants; but the total of terrorist acts showed a marked deci'ease. 
All eyes were on the Duma; letters from whole village communes 
promised support, if it were touched. Meanwhile, country gentlemen 
protested against this whirl of change; and the official world, though 
timid and correct, showed its deep resentment; at poorly attended 
gatherings the reactionaries sent telegrams to the Government Messenger 
begging the sovereign to dissolve the ‘‘ seditious Duma. 

The Ijibour group brought in a Bill to expropriate all land and 
allow only small holdings on the basis of personal labour. The Cadets, 
instead of frankly opposing this wild scheme, based their Bill on not 
dissimilar principles. An enormous Land Committee wfis constituted ; 
and the Duma proposed to organise its own local committees to collect 
materials. The Court was inclined to end the crisis by accepting a 
Ministry from outside the bureaucracy. Communications were opened 
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with Shipdff*; he was summoned to the Emperor and invited to take 
steps to form a Cabinet. This was the turning-point; for ShipdfF, as 
was known, would not take office without a frankly national Ministry. 
He aimed at a patriotic coalition of all the central forces for the 
establishment of constitutional rule, and, with this object, he offered 
the majority in the Cabinet to his rivals — the Cadets. But Milyukdff* 
and his party refused to join in the coalition. The choice now lay 
between a Cadet Ministry and the bureaucracy. The Court was half 
disposed to yield ; direct negotiations were opened with MilyukdfF by 
General TrepoflP. 

Tlie conflict had already become more acute. On July 3 the existing 
Ministry had published everywhere a government communication, as an 
antidote to the popularity of the Duma’s Liind Committee. It recounted 
the causes of impoverishment, and promised to the peasants ten specific 
measures of relief, including facilities for sale, the conversion of com- 
munal into personal property, and perhaps even the sale of land to 
peasants by the Government under cost price ; it openly and at length 
combated the propositions introduced in th(‘ Duma; and it ended 
with an injunction to trust to the constant solicitude of tlie Emperor. 
On July 16 the Duma again called on the Ministry to resign. On 
July 17 it adopted the draft of an address to the people in reply to the 
government communication, which in spite of MilyukdfTs iriHiience was 
passed on July 19. The Labour group now left the House, because it 
did not consider the address strong enough ; and the Octobrists abstained 
from voting because they did not want any address at all. For a 
moment at least, the unanimity of the Duma had disappeared, and 
a debate on a vital issue had ended in a fiasco. 

Stolj^in was strongly against a Cadet Ministry; TrepofT urged tliat 
30,000 workmen might march on Peterhof ; the veteran Goremykin 
replied that 60,000 would be better ; this sturdy interjection ruled the 
decision, and Stolypin was appointed Premier with orders to dissolve 
and with authority to summon a new Duma on the same (electoral law. 
Early on Sunday, July 21, without any notice to the Piesident, the 
decree of dissolution was posted in the streets : a second Duma was 
summoned for March 5, 1907; next day followed a Manifesto, which 
upbraided the members, and summoned ‘‘ all well-intentioned Russians 
to unite for the support of the legal power.” Troops were moved into 
St Petersburg, and soldiers guarded the doors of the Tauris Palace. 
Some 200 ex-members, including President, Vice-Presidents, and the 
Cadet and Labour leaders, gathered on Sunday night at Viborg in 
Finland; the Octobrist and Polish leaders also came, but withdrew; the 
rest issued an appeal to the nation not to pay taxes, not to grant 
recruits, and not to consider itself bound by foreign loans until the 
Duma was restored. But the Cadets possessed no organisation for 
ex)nspiracy, and the initiative was left to any town or village which 
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might think fit to renew the movement of the preceding October. 
Thus the appeal was nothing more than a last summons to the Ministry 
to surrender on moral grounds which it did not admit. Stol^pin was 
not frightened; he allowed the members to return to St Petersburg, 
and there they scattered of themselves. The revolutionary parties and 
some of the Labour members issued two separate appeals proposing 
an incoherent plan for a rising. Armed risings did indeed break out 
among the Russian troops at Sveaborg in Finland, among the sailors 
at Cronstadt, and on a cruiser off Revel ; but these feeble attempts 
were easily suppressed. The vast majority of Russians strongly dis- 
approved of the dissolution; but the country was confused and in 
part alienated by the tactics of the Cadets; and, above all, it had 
been exhausted by the disorders of the preceding winter. 

In the void thus created Stol^in was master of the situation. 
He defined his policy as presenting two fronts. He would fight revolution, 
that is, all attempts to impose changes on the Government by violence; 
but he would separate the revolutionaries from the peaceable population, 
secure for the latter all the guarantees of civil liberty, and, assuming the 
initiative which the Gk)vemment had so far left to the Duma, use the 
interval before the next session to introduce reforms in detail. He began 
with a circular ordering the exact observance of laws by the officials, but 
he refused to give up the exceptional ordinances. 

Terrorism, revived by an offshoot of the S.R.'s, under the name of 
Maximalists, was met by the institution of field Courts- martial with 
closed doors (Septemlxjr 1); one day was allowed for preparing an 
accusation, two for the trial, and one for the execution of the sentence. 
The Socialist Revolutionaries were reduced to the insignificance of a 
“ cottage industry ; the death penalty was made applicable to ordinary 
robberies and even to insults to officials. Over 600 persons were 
executed under this ordinance; but ordinary crime only increased. A 
decree of August 18 dealt severely with propaganda in the anny. 

Stolypin had invited Shipdff’, Hey den, and other Moderates to 
join him ; they required effwtive guarantees of the civil liberties 
which Stolypin could not obtain, and he was left to fight his battle for 
reform tdinost alone. A brutal attempt on his life did not change his 
course, but he was hampered on every side. Much of the money voted 
by the Duma for famine relief had been misappropriated ; and the 
reactionary Assistant Minister Gurko was found guilty of criminal 
negligence. The Ministers adopted a laige part of tlie Liberal pro- 
gramme by placing on the market appanage lands (August ^), com- 
munal lands (Septeinl>er 9), and cabinet lands (October 2). A very 
valuable measure abolished many class restrictions on the peasants ; they 
were granted full rights of tulmission to the government service, could 
leave or join village communes, and could partition family property and 
elect their Zemstvo members without interference (October 18). The 
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Law of November went much further ; any head of a family could 
claim his communal holding as personal property ; the claimant could 
also demand that his holding, instead of being as usual in several strips, 
should be united in one place; but the final decision of doubtful points 
was left to the Land Captains; and there was room for much injustice 
to the remaining members of the commune. This Law was nothing less 
than a revolution against state socialism ; it favoured the development of 
personal initiative and a better standard of cultivation. The Government 
applied it at once without waiting for the new Duma ; but it was long 
before the peasants availed themselves of it. 

Stolypin declared himself a constitutionalist, but not a parlia- 
mentarist. He stood on the Fundamental Laws ; he would not be 
dependent on a parliamentary majority, yet he required a Duma with 
which he could work. But his supporter's were few at the ('ourt, and 
still fewer in the country. Thei’e sprang up a concealed and chaotic 
class warfare. Instead of the open agrarian riots of the preceding 
winter, there was an unending series of individual attempts, made at 
night, to bum this or that barn on the stjuire\s estate. Tlie Government 
replied with wholesale sentences of banishment without trial, which in 
this year reached the enormous figure of 35,000. The prisons were 
crowded to bursting point, and epidemics broke out. The Zemstvo 
franchise had not been widened, and now the threat of expropriation 
lost one Zemstvo after another to the laWrals. 'i'he new Zemstvo 
executives got rid of their radical employees. For tlie Cadets, political 
propaganda was made impossible. The (^adet pmty was refus(‘d legal 
recognition; officials were dismissed for belonging to it ; the Cadet clubs 
were closed ; those who had signed the Viborg appeal were struck oft* 
the roll of electors. The Octobrists were still only a potential party. 
They had no Press and no organisation ; their meetings were like 
private gatherings. Hie temporary paralysis of the mass of middle 
opinion favoured the reactionaries. Coui tiers and officials who resented 
any change from the old system now united to work on the mind of the 
sovereign. They had complete freedom of speech; they had the good 
will and often the active support of the local Governors; they were 
backed by many of the wealthier landowners now organised as the 
“ United Gentry ’’ ; they had their own theorists, such as the doctrinaire 
Sam^rins of Moscow, who now reprinted their suggestion that the Duma 
should be replaced by drafting commissions attached to the several 
Ministries and elected partly by lot (November). But their chief spokes- 
men were men of a lower type, semi-official adventurers who saw their 
chance in the nominal establishment of representative institutions; such 
were the chief organisers of the Union of the Russian People, ''Phese 
inveighed against Stolypin as a radical; they obtained almost entire 
control of the machinery of the Church; they sometimes terrorised local 
oflScials ; in some provinces they enrolled prominent landowners in their 
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Union, but in general they depended on the small traders; travelling 
agents made promises of material gains, indiscriminately enrolled their 
hearers, and then departed; except in the south-west they had no 
support of numbers; but to the Emperor they represented themselves 
as the national party of loyalty. 

In the Cabinet itself no principle of solidarity was maintained, and 
many of the changes made were to the disadvantage of Stolypin. The 
local Governors were practically emancipated from his control by the 
exceptional ordinances. The electoral Law could not be modified without 
consent of the Duma, but it left considerable latitude of interpretation 
to the Senate and to the Minister of the Interior. These powers were 
freely used to disfranchise various classes of voters ; notably, all the 
peasant migrants to the towns, who were the most intelligent of their 
class. Unsatisfactory candidates were struck off the rolls or exiled ; Jews 
were told that if they voted they would be expelled. Lists of candidates 
were officially circulated for the Reactionaries and the Octobrists. Other 
parties were punished for naming their candidates. In towns voting papers 
were withheld by the police from a quarter or even a third of the voters; 
polling places were reduced in number; the days for polling were not 
announced or even deliberately announced wrongly ; pedant farmers 
were called away to their communes, under threat of fines, on the days 
fixed for the polling of small landowners. A circular from the Synod 
instructed the priests to “ take an active part and guide their flocks,'’ 
thieatening the refractory “ with the wrath of God " ; priests were to 
become candidates, wherever possible. In some towns the Reactionaries 
took away voting papers or even arrested their opponents. 

The disorders were all on one side. The Cadets, sobered by their 
misfortunes, abandoned their “ storming lat tices " for a regular siege of 
the buretiucracy. The peasants showed a remarkable instinct of discipline. 
To secure unanimity, they j)rivately chose their candidates in advance, 
regarding them as ‘‘consecrated to cliastisement." Tliey mustered in full, 
the younger voters taking the lending part. In spite of all devices for 
influencing the elections, the choice of peasant electors was a complete 
triumph for tlie Opposition, and especially for the labour group. Thft 
list included doctors, schoolmasters, statists, enginetu's, students, writers, 
and editoi's. It was only the peasants who deliberately reelected men 
disqualified by the Government; they even chose men who had been 
exiled administratively; and one such was set to sit in the Duma. 
The small landowners showed less initiative. Yet here the peasant 
fanners carried the day, and even many of the succ*essful priests 
were their choice. The large landowners chose mostly membei's of the 
Right or Octobrists. Eighty-four per cent, of the town electorate 
polled ; where Cadets joiiUKl forces with the I^d't they invariably 
prevailed ; and, where they opposes! each other, they in a few cases let 
through members of the Right or Octobrists. All eflbrts to manipulate 
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the list of chosen electors were in vain* The final elections yielded : — IS 
Beactionaries, who desired to displace Stol^pin and abolish the Duma; 
84 Independent Tories; 17 Moderate Right or Conservatives, under 
Count Bdbrinsky, who detested revolution but welcomed the institution 
of a Duma; 32 Octobrists; S4 Non-Party; 37 Independent Liberals; 
123 Cadets, robbed of their chiefs and again led by Milyukdff from 
outside; 101 members loosely united in the Labour group; 14 of the 
non-conspirative People’s Socialists; 35 Socialist Revolutionaries; and 
64 Social Democrats. Most of the new members were young professional 
men with secondary education ; where eminent Zemstvo men were can- 
celled, obscure revolutionaries sometimes passed ; more than a quarter of 
the whole House had at some time undergone administrative punishment. 

On the Left there was not a single able politician ; but the Social 
Democrats, mostly minority men,’’ commanded attention by their apart- 
ness, frankness, and discipline. The Cadets had to depend for a majority 
on agreements with other parties; but by their ability they assumed 
and kept the leadership of the Duma; their moderating influence on the 
Left was very marked. Both Cadets and Labour group, giving up all 
idea of aggression, set themselves to keep the Duma from dissolution as 
long as possible, and thus failed to use many opportunities for a weighty 
protest. The 36 Mussulmans usually voted with the Cadets. In Poland, 
only a minority of the Socialists still believed in violence; and the 
Moderate parties, led by Dmowski, carried all the seats. He gathered 
in the Poles elected from other provinces, enforced the strictest discipline, 
and, seated between Cadets and Labour group, decided several issues. 

The second Duma met on March 5, 1907. Throughout, the 
atmosphere of tension was almost intolerable. Approach to the House 
was hedged about in every way ; spies were attached to several of the 
members, and, outside, their gathering places were nearly all semi- 
conspirative. Stol^in entered the Duma as its master, and his able 
speeches were listened to with respect. His attitude was conciliatory, 
but he was unwilling and unable to make any real concessions. He 
required an understanding with a constant and intelligent majority and 
good constructive work in the Committees. For this the mutilated 
Assembly had neither the ability, nor the time to acquire it. It was 
with difficulty that the Cadets prevented the Left from refusing the 
yearly recruits, from seizing on the sovereign’s right of amnesty, and 
from declaring for expropriation of land without compensation. Almost 
every sitting was interrupted by provocations from the reactionaries. 
Their plan was always to demand a public condemnation of revolutionary 
terrorism. On May SO, the House found itself listening to a formula 
on terrorism from each of the nine parties. Much the best, that of the 
Poles, simply stated that terrorism was incompatible with parliamentary 
institutions; and this would have passed but for the party jealousy of the 
CadeU The House was left without any formula. Meanwhile, Pikhnd 
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tilled at Court a amp d’Mltat oa the part of the sovereign ; Gringmuth 
proposed a military dictatorship, and Professor Martens prepared foreign 
opinion. Suddenly, the discovery of a plot to kill the Emperor was 
announced, and the Duma was invited to congratulate him on his escape. 
A group of conspirators, whose services had been refused by the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, had consulted with a Cossack, RatmirofF ; on the advice 
of his officer, he had promised to send telegrams as to the movements of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas and Stolypin. The telegrams were sent, but 
the conspirators went no further. Declaring the plot to be instigated or 
imaginary, the Left block decided to boycott the demonstration as aimed 
at themselves. The vote of congratulation was adopted unanimously by 
the rest in a half empty House. Thus the Duma was again discredited. 
More was to follow. On the vaguest evidence, an Act of accusation was 
framed against all the Social Democrat members of the Duma ; the Act 
was loosely drawn up ; generally omitting dates, it strung together pro- 
nouncements of the party since 1905 ; beyond the published programme 
of the party it brought evidence against not more than one-third of 
the persons accused. Here was a weapon ready for use. Meanwhile, 
the fete of the Duma was warmly debated by the Ministers and at the 
Court. Stolypin’s hand was forced by the reactionaries; and by June 14 
the question was practically decided. The Premier suddenly demanded 
a secret session. He spoke for a few minutes, asking the speedy consent 
of the Duma to the exclusion of all the Social Democrats ; and the Act 
of accusation, which had not previously been communicated even to the 
persons accused, was then read out. The Duma referred the matter 
without delay to a committee for investigation of the evidence. Without 
waiting for its decision, on the morning of June 16, while the members 
were in their beds, a Manifesto was published dissolving the Duma. 
The members, it stated, had not been real representatives of the needs 
and wishes of the population ; and the manner of election would there- 
fore be changed by the authority which had granted the Duma, the 
Emperor responsible to the throne of God. 

The new electoral Law, prepared in advance, followed without delay. 
Five provinces which had always sent Opposition members lost fourteen 
seats. Siberia lost six out of twenty-one. Central Asia, full of Mussul- 
mans, was disfranchised altogether. The Caucasus out of twenty-nine 
seats lost nineteen. In Transcaucasia, as in Vilna and Kovno, special 
seats were created for the small Russian population. Out of thirty-six seats 
Poland retained only fourteen ; and of these two were allott^ to the 
Russian residents. Of the towns of the empire only seven retained seats 
of their own ; the rest were merged with tlieir respective provinces. In 
each of these seven, the representation was equally divided between two 
cat^ories of voters; for the first category was established an exceedingly 
high rating. Many classes were formally disfranchised. The prepon- 
derance of the country members of Russia proper having thus been 
on. xiti. 
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assured, measures were taken to put their election entirely into the hands 
of the larger landowners. They were able to determine the choice even 
of the peasant membei-s of the Duma. In 34 out of 53 provinces, 
the number of “ electors was so distributed as to give the landowners 
an absolute majority over all other classes, including town-voters and 
workmen ; in most other cases they were practically supreme. The 
Minister of the Interior, and under him the local Goveimors, I’eceived 
extensive powers for the further interpretation of this most complicated 
law ; it was they who defined without appeal the categories of the voters 
and could separate nationalities or unite two separate districts. The whole 
law may be regarded as a partial triumph of the supporters of the class- 
basis and the reactionary scheme, but also as a partial victory for Stolypin. 
At least there was a Duma, with undiminished powers of legislation. 

From June 16, 1907, onwards, the Government attempted a wholesale 
liquidation of its grievances, a process which seemed to have no end. 
Of the Social Democrats, who were tried with closed doors, thirty- 
one were sent to Siberia. Most of the other ex-members were carefully 
isolated from their constituents ; many were expelled from their posts ; 
some were imprisoned ; some went into hiding. In the winter (December 
25-31) those who hod signed the Viborg appeal were condemned to 
three months imprisonment and permanently deprived of the franchise. 
Trials for offences committed in 1905 went on until 1909, when thirty- 
two death sentences were pronounced in Ekaterinoslav. New ‘‘obligatory 
ordinances'” of the police imposed fines up to £S00 or imprisonment 
up to three months on those who published or circulated any articles 
“arousing a hostile attitude to the Government.'” The discretion was 
left with the police themselves; thus, many provincial papers wei*c crushed, 
and the rest found it best to submit each number to the police in 
advance ; there was no unity of system, and articles which passed in the 
capitals were fined when reprinted elsewhere. The right of meeting 
within the Universities was restricted (1907), and female students were 
excluded from their new university rights (1908). From the law Courts 
high legal officials were dismissed for their independence ; many persons 
condemned for •pogr&ms were publicly pardoned by the sovereign (1908). 
Local Governors exceeded in arbitrariness all that was done by the 
central authorities. Wholesale expulsions of peasants culminated in 
the formation of bands of brigands. In some villages the malcontent 
majority burned down the houses of any who had property. Tlie field 
Courts had been discontinued, but death sentences by ordinary Courts- 
martial showed a constant increase; in 1906 and 1907, 4131 officials 
were killed or wounded and there were 1503 executions. In 1908, the 
attacks on officials sank to 1009, but the executions rose to 825 ; after 
the revolutionary organisations had been stamped out, the crimes were 
symptomatic of sheer social disorder ; many criminals escaped, but whole 
batches were condemned without discrimination. 
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The second dissolution was followed first by complete prostration, 
next by indifference to public interests and a feverish search for other 
excitements. But then began a healthy rally of public opinion. Struve 
drew attention to the economic development of the country, as a school 
of detail and as the decisive factor in politics. Such was also the 
tendency of important merchants of Moscow, and even of many of the 
peasants; cooperative societies multiplied. The Cadets set tlieraselves 
the sane ideal of a constitutional Opposition. After all, there remained 
a national assembly, free discussion of the budget, and more freedom 
of the Press than under Plehve. There were many able business minds 
which had not yet accepted political organisation; and out of these 
Guchkdff, whose moment had now come, sought to make an effective 
party of Octobrists or Conservative Reformers. He could expect sup- 
port from merchants, small traders, and enlightened but sober country 
gentlemen. Even the gentry of the Right were rather Tories than 
reactionaries, and had no great affection for unreformed officialdom. 
A sharp natural line separated all these elements from the few 
reactionaries. These \vei*e nearly all dependent on the old regime^ and 
for them the real issue was between vested political interests and 
financial publicity. Their only method was still to flog the corpse of 
the dead revolution ; and Purishkevich announced that he and his friends 
were going to the third Duma in order to destroy it. 

The new elections were held in October, 1907. This time, the Law 
worked of itself. The elections immensely strengthened the hands of 
Stol^pin ; they finally proved that there was no national basis for the 
reactionaries. The third Duma met on November 14, 1907. It was 
in complexion a House of the upper class, with a predominance of 
country gentlemen who had served in the army, in the upper branches 
of local administration, or in the bureaucracy. There was a sprinkling 
of merchants, llie few prominent reactionaries were young men un- 
known except for the extremeness of their views. The Moderate 
Right (70), with some six men of distinction and parliamentary ability, 
followed Stolypin and drew more and more away firom the Extreme 
Right. The Octobrists (153) included a large number of able men with 
court rank, administrative experience, and established reputations. Their 
leader, GuchkeSff, was the real master of the Duma. Milyukeiff carried 
St Petersburg with a vote of 22,000, and the Cadets numbered 54. 
The new President, the Octobrist Khomyakoff, exhibited composure and 
shrewd good sense, and exereised on the House a sobering influence 
which premised stability. 

The Duma hod still to create the middle term between the Govern- 
ment and the country ; its failure would involve the failure of Stolj^in, 
After a while, in the Committees hard work began for all the le^ing 
men irrespective of party; a whole mass of government information 
had to be mastered; frequent and informal discussion with heads of 
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Departments of the Government proved educative for all concerned. 
Stol^^pin was in close touch both with the Moderate Right and with the 
Octobnsts. Guchkdff and the Octobrists supported Stolj^pin against the 
more reactionary Ministers; theirs were the Departments which the 
Duma chose to criticise. For the first time, the budget was discussed 
in detail. The chief ground chosen for patriotic criticism was the 
mismanagement of the army and navy. The Duma refused to pass 
a credit for new warships without a thorough naval reform. Guchkdff, 
in a telling speech, exposed the unpunished favourite, Admiial Alexeyeff, 
and made the whole question a test of the sincerity of tlie constitutional 
Manifesto (June 6, 1908). Three days later the army estimates were 
brought forward. Guchkdff pleaded for a system where character and 
talent should replace nepotism, and ended by naming Grand Duke after 
Grand Duke and inviting them to resign their military posts. On the 
estimates for Public Instruction, von Anrep offered a strongly critical 
analysis of the whole policy of this Ministry from the days of Count 
Dmitry Tolstdy. The session ended without dissolution. The Govern- 
ment secured the money for the battleships from the Council of State ; 
but the Emperor dissolved the Committee of Imperial Defence under the 
Grand Duke Nicholas (August 21). 

In the vacation, the reactionaries tried hard to oust Stoli^in. Count 
Witte had renounced his constitutionalism of 1905; and a first-rate 
financier with foreign ties was very necessary, if the Duma was to be 
abolished. Duma and Stol^pin were attacked os undermining the 
prerogatives of the Emperor by encroocliments in the domains of foreign 
policy, the array, and the navy. The enormous number of death 
sentences in January, 1909, increased the moral tension. An extra- 
ordinary revelation further excited public opinion. The police spy 
Azeff had for years been a member of the Central Committee of the 
Socialist Revolutionaries ; he had known of, but not averted, the murders 
of SipyAgin, Plehve, and the Grand Duke Sergius. Azeff was allowed 
to disappear, and Lopukhin, formerly Chief of the Department of Police, 
was sent to penal servitude for acquainting the Revolutionaries with 
AzeflTs real position (May). Meanwhile, Stolypin hod sometimes suc- 
ceeded and sometimes failed in his attempts to bridle reactionary officials; 
and the temporising Novoe Vranya printed articles for and against him 
side by side. New appointments to Ministries i-eflected the continual 
hesitations of the sovereign. The Premier was, however, able to send 
revising Senators to investigate the administrative abuses in Moscow and 
Turkestan (September-December, 1908). Senator Gdrin discovered in 
Moscow a whole system of blackmailing practised by the secret police. 
The City Prefect, Rheinbot, was put on trial, and the Governor-General, 
Horschelmann, was displaced. Mishch<5nko was removed from Turkestan, 
Pyeshkoff from KharkoflF, and Prince Gorchakdff from Vyatka. Mean- 
while, from February, 1909, onwards, there was a steady and rapid fall in 
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the number of executions ; and at Easter a telegram from the Minister 
of War required that only murders of exceptional brutality should be 
punished with death. Stol^pin began to replace martial law by milder 
measures. These were very material triumphs ; and, in March, while 
Stol^pin was in the Crimea, recovering from a serious illness, the 
reactionaries made a desperate attack upon him at Court, for sub- 
mitting to the Duma, in accordance with the fundamental laws, the 
estimates for the new naval staff. The Premier hastened hack from 
the Crimea. After a sharp crisis, he was retained in power, but received 
orders to redraft the Fundamental Law in question. Before the end of 
the session, the Duma confirmed the temporary land Law of November 22, 
1906, with the important modification that existing holdings could be 
claimed as property without reference to the village commune. The 
incidental difficulties of the Law were simplified ; and the Act was an 
instance of successful cooperation on a vital question between Duma 
and Government (May 20). 

The struggle as to the system of government in Russia had mean- 
while assumed a much wider scope. In Finland, after the Manifesto 
of November 17, 1905, the Red Guard passed into the hands of scx:ialist 
workmen ; it became so troublesome that the middle class organised in 
opposition a White Guaid ; there were conflicts, in which members of the 
White Guard were killed. '^The Red Guard tried to prevent the passage 
of loyal Russian troops at the time of the mutiny at Sveaborg ; it was 
disowned even by the socialists, and was disbanded by the Finnish 
Senate. In 1907 it was partially replaced by the Voima (Force), origin- 
ally a gymnastic association on a national rather than a party basis; 
imported stores of fire-arms wTre discovered. The first Diet elected on 
the new franchise met in the spring of 1907. Eai ly in 1908, the Socialists 
carried a wild resolution for the active defence of the rights of Finland, 
and the Diet was dissolved. At the Russian Court, former supporters 
of Bdbrikoff were again prominent. They apj^aled for a patriotic 
policy; Stol^pin agreed, but invited tlie cooperation of the Duma. 
In on able speech he outlined the case of the Russian Government; 
Russian revolutionaries had hatched plots with impunity in Finland, 
and in such a matter unity of control was imperative. Milyukdff replied 
with a masterly review of the case for Knland. Stoljf^pin, without 
further consultation, put his policy into execution. By the Ordinance 
of June 2, the Cabinet was to discuss any matters which concerned the 
whole empire ; it was to see all state papers of Finland ; the Secretary 
of State for Finland could not report separately to tlie sovereign. 'Dus 
amounted to an abrogation of ihe constitutional independence of the 
country ; and the Government entered upon a serious conflict with the 
Finnish Diet, which is not yet concluded. 

In Poland, hardly any concessions had been made and martial 
law was continued. But, as Russian Liberalism became practical and 
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constructive, the Polisli question attracted its intelligent interest. An 
article by Struve on “A gi'eat Russia” (January, 1908) outlined a 
whole series of ideas. The new rigime called for the development of 
a strong and Liberal patriotism. Russian’s role in Europe was the defence 
of Slavonic interests; but western Slavs could not trust Russia whilst there 
was administrative anarchy in Poland; a contented Poland would not be 
a danger to Russia, but the advanced guard of the Slavonic world. The 
present system served the interests not of Russia but of Germany, which, 
being unable to assimilate its own section of Poland, depended on the 
continuance of even worse repression beyond the frontier. The forward 
policy of Germany and Austria south-eastwards could only be successful 
at the expense of the minor Slav States ; English influence no longer 
opposed Russia in Turkey ; it was Germany that sought there an outlet 
in the direction of Persia. For every reason, moral and material, the 
friendship with England should be strengthened and developed. The 
antecedents for this view went far back. It now drew together under 
the name of New Slavophils leading men of the Moderate Right, tlie 
Octobrists, the Peaceful Reform, and the Cadets. In the summer of 
1908, Dr Kramarz and other eminent Slavs of Austria were received by 
all parties and everywhere insisted that a Liberal policy in Poland was 
the condition of their confidence in Russia. In July a Congress of the 
various Slavonic peoples was held at Prague ; before their brother Slavs, 
the Russian delegates, Bdbrinsky, Maklakdff, and others, declared for an 
understanding with Poland. The expropriation law of the Prussian 
Government had led to an extensive boycott of German goods in Russian 
Poland. 

The enthusiasm of the Congress had not subsided, when, after a 
previous meeting between the two sovereigns. Prince Ferdinand declared 
the independence of Bulgaria, and Austria the annexation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina. The annexations roused the greatest indignation in 
Russia; the independence of Bulgaria was welcomed with satisfaction, 
but the Bulgarian Government was regarded as treating with a German 
Power to the disadvantage of another Slavonic people. When Count 
Pourtales, the German ambassador in St Petersburg, suddenly demanded 
and secured from the Russian Government a full retreat from even tlie 
moral championship of Servia, the humiliation made manifest the 
need of union between Government and people. So enlightening was 
the action of Germany that reactionaries like Bashmakdff and Liberals 
like Milyukdff found themselves discussing at a common Slavonic 
Congress wliat was to be done for the people of Poland. 

Revolution in Persia and in Turkey surrounded Russia with con- 
stitutional movements; and two reactionary sovereigns were deposed. 
A greater interest attached to the possibility of an economic and 
political conflict between Germany and England, and, consequently, to 
the relations of Russia with both countries. Up to 1904, only the oflicial 
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Press in Russia could speak freely; the legitimate annoyance of the 
Russian Government at the anti-Russian policy of England had become 
stereotyped and traditional ; the friendship between the reigning Houses 
of Russia and Prussia was, likewise, traditional, since the time of the 
Partition of Poland ; yet Englishmen and Germans who had lived long 
in Russia almost invariably maintained that it was the German who was 
disliked. There were reasons why this should be so. Russians at large 
were more nearly touched by their own system of government than by 
questions of foreign policy, and here the Germans were constantly 
presented to them as the agents of power. Baltic Gemmns were strong 
at the Court ; they held many of the highest administrative posts and 
were in every chancellery ; they had, for instance, a disproportionate 
share in the work of the Courts-rnartial. German stewards with 
scrupulous exactness collecteil the revenues of their absent masters. 
German firms captured the strategic posts of trade, and German 
managers ruled Russian workmen. Owing to a strong contrast of 
character between the two races, their use of their power was often 
contemptuous and rarely sympathetic. 

Meanwhile, English capital was only lent to the Government dis- 
trustfully and in driblets; and Englisli merchants had not enough 
knowledge to enter the far more profitable path of private enterprise 
in Russia. The alliance of England with Japan, and the supply of 
contraband of war by some English firms, gave new fuel to Russian 
indignation. Yet, in the general public, this irritation was only super- 
ficial. During the war, Germany relieved Ruasia of all solicitude for her 
western frontier; but with the rising movement for reform came open 
ill-will against Russian Germans, and against the official world of 
Grermany which was believed to be on the side of reaction. It was to tlie 
German Emperor that Schwanebach addi*essed his impeachment of Witte 
and of the October Manifesto. Meanwhile, freedom of the Press proved 
that the subsidised organs were alone in their antipathy to England. 
The political ideals both of Cadets and of Octobrists were learnt chiefly 
from England, the study of whose constitutional history had aroused in 
Russia an enthusiasm hardly inUJligible to a present day Englishman. 
The difference was that the Cadets sought to apply English principles 
and the Octobrists felt a kinship with English instincts. All three 
Dumas, representing different aspects of Russian opinion, were remarkably 
friendly to England, and England supplied the staple of the precedents 
and parallels for quotation. The attitude of the British Govenuiient in 
the time of transition was tactful and sympathetic; the beginnings of 
constitutionalism coincided with the agreement os to Persia; and at Revel 
tlie King of England toasted both sovereign and j>eople. During the 
Balkan crisis, friendly support was given to Russia. This goodwill, 
coming not after but during the transition, was of material service to it 
With the beginning of steady constructive work, the ties were naturally 
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drawn closer. Strove put forward as one of his ideals ‘Hhe economic 
penetration of Russia by England ^ ; industrial England might put its 
movable capital in contact with the unworked resources of rural Russia. 
Visits of sixty Polish merchants and of the future Minister of Commerce, 
Timirydzeff, to England (September, 1908), and the establishment of an 
Anglo-Russian Chamber of Commerce in St Petersburg, coincided with a 
new interest in Russia amongst English commercial men. But here, too, 
everything was not to be settled in a day. Effective publicity in financial 
affairs, a reign of law, and the liberation of enterprise, would, as they 
were realised, set free the influx of English capital. In other words, 
apart from all political formulae, closer ties with England depended on 
progress in Russia. 

Under these conditions a lively interest was taken in a visit to 
England of the President of the Duma with the leaders of all the 
Moderate parties (June and July, 1909). The invitation was signed 
by seventy of the most representative Englishmen. The visitors were 
received by the King, and entertained in the House of Commons, by 
municipalities, by Universities, and by Chambers of Commerce. The 
heartiness of their reception was everywhere more than conventional. 
The solidarity between Russian parties was increased by the journey; 
and it was in the Mansion House that Milyukoff formally renounced the 
tactics which had placed the Cadets in direct opposition to tlie Tsar. 
The two sovereigns, meeting at Cowes, exchanged cordial references to 
the national reception of the Duma. For England, the discovery of the 
friendliness of the Russian people introduced a profoundly important 
factor into the balance of foreign relations. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 

The year 1870, so important in the history of western Europe, 
marked the beginning of a new era in the Near E^t. Before that time, 
outside the borders of the kingdom of Greece and the principalities of 
Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, the Christian population of the 
Balkan peninsula was classified not by race but by religion. All the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan in south-eastern Europe, whatever their 
nationality, mme under tlie spiritual jurisdiction of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch; they were therefore regarded as Greeks. But when, on 
March 10, 1870, Abd-ul-Aziz signed the firman creating the Bulgarian 
Exarchate, he laid the foundations of a new Power. Christian and 
Greek were thenceforth no longer synonymous in European Turkey; 
another nationality, long forgotten by Western statesmen who knew 
nothing of the m^ieval glories of the Bulgarian Tsars, arose as a com- 
petitor of the Hellenes, hitherto regarded as the ^sick man’s’’ only heirs. 
The Greeks saw at once the full import of a step which Fuad Pasha in 
his political testament had recommended in the interest of Turkey, 
and which Ignatyeff had supported in that of Russia. The Ecumenical 
Patriarch only managed to postpone for two years the appointment of 
the first Exarch, and then excommunicated him and his adherents as 
schismatics. The Bulgarian Exarchate, indeed, came to bring not peace 
but a sword. Henceforth the rivalry of the Christian races of the Balkan 
peninsula was as serious an obstacle to the settlement of the Eastern 
question as were the jealousies of the Great Powers, and the situation 
became much what it had been befoi'e the Turkish conquest. Then, tlie 
mutual cmimosity of Slavs and Greeks had aided the Ottomans to extend 
their dominions in Europe ; now the conflicting ambitions of Hellenes, 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Albanians, and Roumanians facilitate the retention of 
Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, and Epiros by the Sultan, whose {wlicy it 
has been to play ofl^ one Christian nationality against the other, always 
favouring that which for the moment was weakest 
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The Franco-German War, which enabled the Italians to enter Rome, 
provided Russia with an opportunity for tearing up the Treaty of Paris. 
On October 31, 1870, the Russian Chancellor announced, in a circular to 
the Powers, that his Imperial master no longer considered himself bound 
by the restrictions imposed upon his sovereignty in the Black Sea; and 
the Convention of London (March 13, 1871), which resulted, abandoned 
the neutrality of the Euxine. A further Turco -Russian Convention 
permitted both States to build Black Sea fleets. Sevastopol could be 
restored ; the Russian navy might once more become a menace to 
Constantinople. But the next Russo-Turkish War came too soon for 
Russia to avail hei-self of this advantage. 

The Eastern question remained dormant during the three years 
which followed the appointment of the first Bulgarian Exarch. But, in 
1875, the outbreak of an insurrection in the Herzegovina led to the 
most important developments which south-eastern Europe hod witnessed 
since the creation of the modem kingdom of Greece. Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina moi*e nearly resembled Crete than any other part of the 
Turkish empire. Their inhabitants, though divided into Christians and 
Mussulmans, were all of the same Slav race, with this difference only, that 
most of the Christians were Orthodox Serbs, while a minority consisted 
of Catholic Croats. Of Turks, as in Crete, there were practically none, 
except the functionaries sent from Constantinople. Thus, the Mussul- 
man oppressors in these two Slavonic provinces belonged to the same 
stock as their Christian victims, who were nominally their equals 
before the law, but were virtually debaiTed from giving evidence in the 
higher Courts, and could only obtain justice tigainst members of the 
dominant creed by enormous bribes. Some years before the outbreak, 
the British Consul had uttered the significant warning that ‘‘without 
some powerful intervention, Bosnia and the nerzego\ina might soon 
witness scenes similar to those which have lately terrified Europe in 
Syria.’’ No Christians were employed in the administration ; the police 
purchased their places and reimbursed themselves by extorting money 
from those whom it was their duty to defend ; and, worst of all, the 
exactions of the tax-farmers were such that the peasant seldom kept for 
himself more than one-third of his crop. It was this last iniquity which 
occasioned the ultimate outbreak in 1875. 

The harvest of 1874 had been a very bad one, yet the tax-farmers 
did not on that account diminish their demands, llie unhappy peasants 
of Nevesinye, a place a little to the east of Mostar, were unable to pay 
and rose in revolt. The insurrection, at first regarded by the IMrks as 
a merely local disturbance, soon spread. ITie Catholic clergy, who had 
long looked to Austria for aid, were exciter] by tlie recent visit of the 
Emperor to Dalmatia ; the Orthodox Serbs turned their eyes to Monte- 
negro, whence help had so often come, and where the fugitives from 
Turkish tyranny were only awaiting the moment to strike. A manifesto 
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was issued, demanding vengeance for the battle of Kossovo (1889), the 
Waterloo of the medieval Servian empire, and for the five centuries of 
servitude which it had caused. The agitation extended to Bosnia; 
volunteers came down from the crags of the Black Mountain ; and the 
movement, which had at first been directed not against the Sultan but 
against the local authorities and the Mussulman landowners, developed 
into a revolt against Turkish rule. All attempts at conciliation failed. 
The Powers sent their Consuls to confer with the rebels, but in vain; 
the Porte made its usual promises, but its Christian subjects had heard 
them before. Count Andrdssy, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
addressed a note to the Turkish Government, urging the real equality 
of Christians and Mussulmans before the law, the abolition of the system 
of farming the taxes, and the formation of a local assembly representative 
of both religions to control the administration. This famous document, 
intended to secure peace, was as barren of results as were the negotiations of 
the Austrian Baron Uodich with the insurgents. Unsulxliicd in the field, 
and encouraged from Iwth Servia and Montenegro, they now increased 
their demands, and insisted tliat one-third of the land should be handed 
over to the Christians. A final effort of the three Emperors to make 
the Sultan carry out reforms met with no support from the British 
Government, then pledged to Disraeli's Turcophil policy. Servia and 
MonteTiegro armed ; and on July 1, 1876, Servia, and on July 2 Monte- 
negro, declared war against Turkey on behalf of their brother Serbs. 
Tlie moment had at last come, so the Prince of Montenegro told his 
subjects, to restore the Servian empire, which had fallen with Murad I 
and should revive with Murad V, the new Sultan. 

The situation of the I'urkish empire in the summer of 1876 might, 
indeed, justify the sanguine rhetoric of Prince Nicholas. The insurrec- 
tion in the Herzegovina had not only aroused the sympathies of the 
two neighbouring Serb States but quickened the national feeling of 
the Bul^rian peasants. Economically, the condition of the Bulgarians 
during tlie later years of Ottoman rule contrasted favourably with that 
of some independent Christian races. Midhat Pasha, the most Liberal 
of Turkish statesmen, had been for four years Governor of the Vilayet of 
the Danube, as Bulgaria was then officially styled, and his residence at 
the provincial capita] of Rustchuk had conferred great material benefits 
upon the thrifty, laborious population. In fact, the Russian officers, 
who visited Bulgaria during the war of 1877, found that the ‘‘little 
brothers,’' whom they had c!ome to free, were better off mider tlie 
Turkish yoke than many of their own mujiks under the benevolent 
despotism of the Tsar. In the woixls of an imparthU eye-witness, to 
exchange plac'es with the Bulgarian rdyah “ would have been no bad 
bargain for the Russian peasants." But a revolutionary committee, 
composed of educated men, had existed for several years at Bucharest, 
and hod extended its branches across the Danube, l^pite the heroism 
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of Vasil Levski, an ex-deacon, who was the chief of these itinerant 
‘‘Apostles^ and died on the gallows at Sofia, where a monument 
still preserves his memory, the efforts of these intellectual leaders had 
exercbed little influence on their stolid and unimaginative countrymen, 
till the Serbs of the Herzegovina gave them the example of another 
Slavonic nationality struggling to be free. A new revolutionary organi- 
sation was founded in Roumania ; wooden cannon were hollowed out of 
cherry-trees, and on May 2, 1876, the insurrection broke out at Tatar- 
Bazardjik. In itself it was of little importance, but the cruelty with 
which it was suppressed aroused the indignation of the whole civilised 
world. The credit of having first disclosed to the public the horrible 
massacre of Batak was due to the enterprise of an English newspaper 
correspondent, whose story, so far from being exaggerated, was amply 
confirmed by the British and American Commissioners, The village of 
Batak, on itie northern spurs of Rhodope, was preparing to join the 
national movement, when a force of Bashi-Bazuks under the command 
of Achmet Aga of Dospad and his colleague, Mohammad Aga of Dorkovo, 
arrived there. After some attempt at defence, the villagers surrendered 
on the distinct promise that their lives should be spared. Then b^an 
what Baring, the British Commissioner, stigmatised in his official 
report, drawn up after a visit to the spot, as perhaps the most heinous 
crime that has stained the history of the present century.’^ Achmet 
Aga and his men spared neither age nor sex. Some of the victims were 
butchered in cold blood; others were burned to death in the school; 
others again perished amid the flames of blazing petroleum in the 
church. For more than two months the stench of the unburied corpses 
kept every living soul away; and when the British Commissioner arrived 
he found no one but a solitary old woman in this once flourishing village. 
Only after his arrival did the survivors begin to return from the woods 
where they had found shelter. It was estimated that 6000 out of a 
population of 7000 had perished at Batak alone, while the Christians 
slaughtered throughout Bulgaria in tliat fatal month of May made up a 
total of 12,000. 

The ‘‘Bulgarian Atrocities” aroused the indignation of the whole 
Christian world. In England Gladstone’s famous pamphlet ran through 
many editions, wliile the most powerful orator of the day levelled all his 
moral force, all his rhetorical skill, against the system of government 
which could not only allow, but reward, s!ich crimes. I^ord Derby, the 
Conservative Foreign Secretary, telegraphed to Constantinople that 
“ any renewal of the outrages would be more fatal to the Porte tlmn the 
loss of a battle” ; and an Ottoman official, perceiving when it was too late 
the full political import of the Batak massacre, asked one of its authors 
how much Russia had paid him for a deed which would furnish her 
with a fresh excuse for intervention on behalf of the persecuted Slavs of 
the Balkan peninsula. Since that day there have be^ atrocities in the 
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Turkish empire on a far larger scale ; but the Armenian massacres liad 
much less effect upon politics than the butchery of Batak. 

Meanwhile, a revolution had broken out in the heart of the Turkish 
capital. The national party, discontented with the lack of firmness 
shown by Mahmfid Neddim, the Russophil Grand Vizier, raised the cry 
of ‘‘Turkey for the Turks’’; at Constantinople several thousand sqflasy 
or theological students, forced the Sultan to dismiss his Minister; at 
Salonica the French and German Consuls were murdered. Matters 
reached a climax when, on May 29, Mehenied Ruchdi, the new Grand 
Vizier, and his confederates, having obtained a feivah from the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam authorising the deposition of Abd-ul-Aziz on the ground of his 
incapacity and extravagance, declared the throne vacant and on the 
following day proclaimed his nephew Sultan under the title of Murad V, 
Four days later, the death of Abd-ul-Aziz prevented all danger of a 
restoration. The cause of his death has been much contested ; five years 
afterwards, Midhat Pasha and others were tried and convicted of the 
Sultan’s assassination ; but the trial, held under the shadow of Yildiz, 
was an absurd travesty of justice, and it was the opinion of a British 
doctor*, who saw the dead man’s body, that Abd-ul-Aziz committed 
suicide by cutting his arteries with a pair of scissors. The removal of 
his uncle did not, however, confirm Murad on the throne for long. The 
tragedy of his sudden elevation to power affected a mind naturally 
feeble ; the national party soon recognised that he was not the man to 
direct the fortunes of the empire in a time of dire distress. On 
August 31 he was deposed in his turn, and his brother Abd-u!-Hamid II 
took his place. Murad vanished in the palace of Cheragan on the 
Bosporus, which had witnessed his uncle’s tragic death, and his fate 
remains one of the mysteries of Constantinople. 

Seldom has a Sultan begun his reign under greater difficulties 
than the astute diplomatist who now ascended the throne. He found 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina in revolt against his authority, Servia and 
Montenegro fighting on their behalf. The two Servian States, although 
they had begun the war nearly at the same time, were of very different 
calibre and had very different leaders. Prince Milan of Servia, who had 
now come of age, was a man of considerable natural shrewdness, but he 
was no soldier, while his character had been spoiled, as is that of most 
Orientals, by a Pai*isian education, and further marred by the bad 
example of his Regents. He was suspicious and jealous of Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro, a man of much diplomatic ability and far 
greater foixje of will, whose poetic nature never lost touch with realities, 
who had already taken part in one war against his hereditary enemy, 
and whose people, in the words of Tennyson, were a nation of “warriors 
beating back tlie swarm of Turkish Islam tor five hundred years,” 

* Til© late Dr Dickson of Constantiuople, who communicated this to the author. 
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Between these two rulers there could be no unity of purpose, for neither 
was willing to cede to the other the headship of that great Servian 
empire, which it was the ambition of each to revive, Milan, accord- 
ingly, entered into the struggle against his will, and in deference to 
public opinion, which would have severely punished an Obrenovich who 
should have abstained from championing the cause, in which his rival, 
the pretender Peter Karageorgevich, was fighting as a volunteer among 
the hills of ‘‘ lofty Bosnia,’’’ 

The Servian army, increased by a body of volunteers, was under the 
command of an experienced Russian officer, General ChemaiefF, whose 
plan of campaign was to invade the Turkish territory on the south and 
east by the valleys of the Morava and the Timok, while at the same 
time despatching detachments to the frontiers of Bosnia and of the 
Sandjak of Novibazar. But the Russian commander’s stmtegy was 
fiustrated by the inferior material of which the Servian forces were 
composed. Unlike the Montenegrins, the Serbs had been at peace for 
two generations with their former masters, for whom they were no 
match in the field, while the Bulgarians, cowed by the massacres, did 
not rise as was expected, Chemaieff*, indeed, crossed the Turkish 
frontier to the south, and carried the T\irkish camp by a sudden attack. 
But, while one Ottoman general checked the S^ian advance to the 
east at Zajechar and laid the important strategic post of Knajajevats in 
ashes, another descended the valley of the Morava, and completely 
defeated the retreating army of the south at Aleksinats. Prince Milan, 
from his headquarters at Parachin, had already invited tlie Powers to 
intervene. An armistice was granted, but the negotiations for a settle- 
ment were hindered by the ill-timed proclamation of Milan as King of 
Servia at Deligrad on September 16, at ChemaiefTs suggestion, and the 
fighting was resumed. The Serbs made a desperate stand at Djunis, but 
in vain ; Aleksinats was lost; all southern Servia was in the power of the 
Turks, and the road was open to Belgrade, Then the I’sar intervened 
to save Servia from annihilation. General Ignaty eff handed a Russian 
ultimatum to the Porte, demanding the conclusion of an armistice 
within 4S hours with both Servia and Montenegro. The Turkish 
Government yielded; on November 1 an armistice of two months was 
signed, which was subsequently extended till Maich 1, 1877, when a 
definite peace was concluded between Prince Milan and the Sultan, 
Servia neither lost nor gained by the War of 1876 ; her territory was left 
undiminished ; her finances were unencumbered by a war indemnity. 

Meanwhile, the Montenegrins had fought with far more success than 
their Servian allies. The forces of the Black Mountain were divided 
into two armies, that of the north, under the command of the Prince, 
which invaded the Herzegovina, and that of the south, under Bojo 
Petrovich, his cousin and subseijuent Prime Minister, whose instructions 
were to watcii the Albanian frontier. The northern army defeated the 
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Turks with great loss at the village of Vuchidoh and the advance guard 
reached the old castle of Duke Stephen only a few miles from Mostar. 
But bad news from the south compelled the Prince to hasten back to 
the defence of his country, only to find that his cousin had twice routed 
the enemy at Medun near Podgoritsa. Another Montenegrin victory at 
Danilograd in the Zeta valley and the capitulation of Medun concluded 
the campaign of 1876. Montenegro signed an armistice with the Porte 
on the l^is of uti possidetis ; Bojo Petrovich was sent to Constantinople 
to negotiate peace, with instructions to ask for an increase of territory, 
inclumng the cession of the then Turkish fortress of Spizza, which com- 
mands the bay of Antivari. The Porte was willing to cede Spizza, but 
declined to give up Nikshich, whereupon the Prince recalled his envoy 
and prepared for a second campaign. 

European diplomacy did not remain idle while Servia and Monte- 
negro were keeping their truce with Turkey. The British Government 
had sent the fleet to Bcsika Bay near the mouth of the Dardanelles, 
when the Bulgarian troubles began, and the language of the Prime 
Minister was warlike ; but, on the proposal of Lord Derby, a Conference 
of the Powers for the settlement of the Eastern question assembled at 
Constantinople. On the day of its opening (December 23), Midhat 
Pasha, who had just returned to power, obtained from Abd-ul-Hamid II 
the publication of a decree, creating a Ihirkish Parliament composed of 
two Chambers, and proclaiming the equality of all Ottoman subjects 
before the law and the integrity of the Ottoman empire. This last 
doctrine provided a pretext for the rejection of the proposals submitted 
by the Conference, of which the principal were the rectification of the 
Montenegrin frontier, and the autonomy of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the 
Herzegovina, under Governors-General to be named by the Porte with 
the consent of the Powers. These propositions were examined by a 
national Council, convoked for the purpose ; and, on its refusal to accept 
them, the Conference broke up in January, 1877, and Prince Gorchakdff, 
the Russian Chancellor, addressed a circular note to the other Powers, 
asking what measures they proposed to take for enforcing the decisions 
of Europe. The British Government made one further attempt to pre- 
serve peace. A fresh Conference was held in London; and, on March 81, 
the representatives of the Powers signed a protocol, taking cognisance of 
the conclusion of peace between Turkey and Servia and of the promised 
reforms, and calling upon the Porte to make those reforms effective 
and to place the Turkish array on a peace footing. Meanwhile, Midhat 
Pasha had fallen, and with him all hope of serious reform had dis- 
appeared ; the Parliament which he had created was without experience 
of public life, while dependent on the Government; and it supported the 
Government in rejecting the London protocol. War was now inevitable ; 
Russia signed a militaiy convention with the Prince of Roumania for 
the passage of her troops across his territory, and on April 24 the 
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Russian troops crossed both the European and the Asiatic frontiers of 
Turkey. Five days later Montenegro reopened hostilities. 

Turks and Russians alike realised that Roumania was the key of the 
situation. Powerless in tlie Black Sea, where the Turkish fleet was then 
superior, the invaders could only attack Turkey by land, and in Europe 
every facility for doing so was placed at their disposal by the principality, 
which lay between the Danube and the Russian frontier. The Porte, 
which still took the strictly legal view of Roumania as a vassal State, not 
only protested against the convention as a violation of the Treaty of 
Paris, but also ordered the bombardment of the Roumanian town of 
Calafat on the Danube — an act which provoked a declaration of war 
by Roumania, and the proclamation of Roumanian independence on 
May 21. A month later, the Russian troops crossed the Danube almost 
without opposition at two points, one facing the Dobrudja, the other 
opposite Sistova, and Bulgaria became the theatre of the War. The 
Tsar, confident of the success which seemed to await him in this Slavonic 
province, attended a solemn thanksgiving in the church of Sistova; 
and General Gurko surprised Tniovo, the medieval Bulgarian capital, 
traversed the Balkans by the low pass of Hainkoi, entered the valley of 
the Tundja, and took the Shipka pass in the rear. It seemed as if this 
daring officer would reach Adrianople, or even appear at the head of his 
cavalry before the walls of Stamboul. A panic broke out at the Turkish 
capital; Abd-ul-Kerim, the Ottoman commander in Europe, was 
deposed ; Mehemed Ali, a German renegade of French extraction, took 
his place, while Suleiman was recalled from Montenegro to Thrace. 
Then the fortune of war turned ; Gurko, despite the desperate bravciy 
of his Bulgarian allies, was defeated at Stara Zagora and driven back to 
the Balkans ; Osman Pasha, hitherto stationed in compulsory idleness at 
the “ virgin fortress of Vidin, occupied Plevna, whose defence was 
to be the most heroic episode of the campaign. That small town, easily 
captured in the first Russo-Turkish War of the century, proved to be 
the chief barrier to Russian success in the fourth and last. 

The siege of Plevna began on July 20 with a Russian i-epulse, which 
was followed ten days later by a second and far more crushing defeat. 
The Roumanians, who had hitherto taken little active part in the War, 
now crossed the Danube, and Prince Charles was appointed Commonder- 
in-Chief of the allied forces before the beleaguer^ town. On Sep- 
tember 11 they attacked the strongest of all the defences of Plevna, 
the ‘‘indomitable Grivitsa redoubt,*” and after three attempts placed the 
Roumanian colours on its summit. But the assault upon a second 
I'edoubt failed. Unable to take Plevna by storm, the allies shut in the 
garrison so closely on every side that at last Osman's supplies ran out ; he 
was compelled to resort to a general sortie, and, after performing 
prodigies of valour, surrendered on Decenilxjr 10 with all that was left 
of his gallant aimy. Meanwhile, the Turks had in vain endeavoured to 
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dislodge the Russians from the Shipka pass, and in Asia had lost, for 
the third time in history, the strong citadel of Kars, captured by an 
Armenian general, Loris-Melikoff. On the west of the Balkan peninsula, 
the Montenegrins, after craftily luring their enemies into the Zeta valley, 
had surprised and driven them back with great loss, and Prince Nichol^ 
achieved the military feat of which he is still most proud — the capture 
of Nikshicli after a four months' siege. Everywhere — in Montenegro, in 
Bulgaria, in Asia Minor — the Turks were worsted. Now a fresh enemy 
appeared in the field. Two days after the fall of Plevna, Servia again 
declared war against Turkey. It seemed as if, unaided, the Turkish 
empire must collapse before this combination of Christian nationalities. 

But the Russian advance had alarmed those powerful interests, which 
had so long prevented the disappearance of Turkish rule from Europe. 
Austria-Hungary, since she had been driven out of Italy in 1866, had 
looked upon the western half of the Balkan peninsula as the peculiar 
sphere of her diplomacy ; the Emperor Francis Joseph had, indeed, 
promised his neutrality during the War in the meeting which he had had 
witli the Tsar at Rcichstadt on July 8, 1876, on condition that the 
occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina should be his share of the 
spoil ; but the Austrian Government was anxious lest this condition 
should not be observed by the victorious Russians, who would by 
such a concession have been convicted of betraying that Panslavonic 
cause, of which Russia had constituted herself the champion. In 
Great Britain, the Prime Minister was an avowed friend of Turkey — 
an attitude attributed by his friends to political insight and dread of 
Russia, by bis foes to his Jewish blo^ and his Asiatic imagina- 
tion — while public opinion, although deeply moved by the Bulgarian 
atrocities, was still under the influence of the country's traditional 
policy towards her old ally of the Crimean War, and was not prepared 
to see the Russians installed at Constantinople. The occupation of 
the new Rome had, indeed, been expressly discountenanced by the 
Tsar; but he had now returned from the seat of war to Russia, and 
his generals, careless (after the fashion of military men) of diplomatic 
conventions, might seek to win eternal fame for themselves by planting 
the cross once more over Santa Sophia. While the Porte appealed to 
the Powers for their mediation, the Russian, Servian, and Montenegrin 
armies continued to advance. Gurko recrossed the Balkans, took Sofia 
and routed Suleiman near Pliilippopolis ; SkobeleflT and Radetzky 
surrounded the Turkish army, which had fought so valiantly in the 
Shipka pass, at the neighbouring wood of Sh^jnovo oti January 9, 1878 ; 
eleven days later the Russians, as in 1829, entered Adrianople. The 
terrified Mussulmans fled before them to the fastnesses of Rhodope, and 
the brutality of the Cossacks towards these refugees almost equalled that 
of the Turkish irregulars to the Bulgarians. The Serbs, more fortunate 
than in the previous campaign, defeated the Turks at Pirot, while 
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Prince Milan, amidst general enthusiasm, entered the ancient Servian 
town of Nish in triumph — an achievement which has ever since endeared 
the ill-fated Obrenovidi dynasty to the citizens. A third Servian victory 
at Vranya completed the successes of this brief war. At the same time, 
the older branch of the Servian stock realised the great ambition of 
Prince Nicholas to reach down to the Adriatic ; the coveted fortress of 
Spizza on the bay of Antivari, the town of Antivari itself, and the old 
pirate stronghold of Dulcigno fell before the victorious Montenegrins, 
whose poetic ruler addressed an ode to the sea, to which he had at l€L8t 
cut his way. He was on the point of beginning the siege of Skutari-in- 
Albania when the news of the armistice reached him, while the same 
intelligence cut short the Roumanian siege of Vidin. On January 31, 
the document suspending hostilities had been signed at Adrianople. 
Events in England had, more than aught else, contributed to the 
conclusion of the armistice. The Conservative Cabinet was divided, but 
its most powerful member was ready to risk a war, for which he had said 
that Great Britain was better prepared than any other Power ; and there 
was a war-party out of doors, excited by music-hall ditties and bellicose 
leading articles, which asked for nothing better than another victory 
over the rival whom British troops had beaten little more than twenty 
years earlier. Not yet entrenched in Egypt, even though she had half 
the Suez Canal shares in her pocket, Great Britain still regarded the 
occupation of Constantinople by a Great Power as a menace to her 
Indian empire, while the intemperate language of men like Edward 
Freeman only damaged the cause which they had at heart. Accordingly, 
the British fleet was ordered to Constantinople — a destination at once 
altered for Besika Bay after the resignation of l^rd Carnarvon, the 
Colonial Secretary — and Parliament was asked to vote jP6,000,000 for 
armaments. As the Russian lines were now moved close to Constanti- 
nople, a part of the British fleet was ordered to enter the Sea of 
Marmora for the protection of British life and property at the capital. 
The forces of the two Great Powers were within a few miles of each 
other; war seemed to be inevitable. The Grand Duke Nicholas established 
his headquarters at the village of San Stefano, the British Admiral was 
stationed off the island of Prinkipo. 

At this moment another nationality intervened to complete the 
confusion of the situation. The Greeks had hitherto taken no part in 
the struggle. The insurrection of the Slavs in Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina, the first Servian and Montenegrin campaigns, had found the 
Hellenes merely interested spectators ; the Bulgarian rising naturally 
could not have been expected to command their sympathy. But when 
Russia, the great Orthodox Power, which had b^n one of the three 
benefactresses of the young Greek kingdom, entered the field, the position 
changed. There were some who wished to avail themselves of this 
Russo-Turkish War, as they had desired in that of 1864, to excite 
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insurrection* in the Greek provinces of Turkey; while the national 
pride rejected the idea of a fresh, and perhaps final, settlement of the 
Eastern question, in which Greece, the oldest factor in the problem, 
should be ignored. It was felt at Athens tliat party dissensions must 
cease in the face of this crisis in which the future of Hellenism, the 
realisation of ^*the Grand Idea,’^ might be at stake, A coalition 
Cabinet, an ‘‘Ecumenical Government,” as it was called, wa* formed 
in June, 1877, under the presidency of old Admiral Kandres, who more 
than fifty years before had fired the Capi tan- Pasha’s ship at Scio, and 
who had as colleagues no less than four ex-Preraiers. Such a “ Ministry 
of all the talents” has never been constructed in Greece before or 
since; but, in similar circumstances, it has lately been imitated in 
Servia, the coalition Ministry of all parties in February, 1909. 
Following the advice of the British Government and the national 
disinclination of the Hellenes to identify their cause with that of the 
Slavonic elements in the Balkan peninsula, the majority of the Cabinet 
declined the invitation of the Russian Minister during the siege of Plevna 
to join in the conflict and shai-e in the spoils. But, when the news of the 
Russian advance on Adrianople an-ived, the excitement of the populace 
became inten.se. The “Ecumenical Government,” whose chief was already 
dead, resigned ; and one of its members, the most experienced of Greek 
statesmen, Koumoundouros, who formed the new Cabinet, had to satisfy 
public opinion by supporting insurrectionary movements in Epiros, 
Thessaly, and Crete, and by preparing to join in the war. The Greek 
forces had reached Domokds, when the conclusion 6f the Russo-l\irkish 
armistice convinced tlie Greeks that, if they attacked Turkey now, they 
would fight alone. Great Britain promised that the Greek claims should 
be considered at the coming Congress ; the Greek troops were recalled, 
but the insurrections went on. The movement in Epiros was soon 
suppressed; but that in Thessaly was more serious. The picturesque 
village* which gleam on the slopes and nestle in the folds of Pelion rose 
in rebellion ; a provisional Government was formed, which proclaimed 
union with Greece ; and the fall of Makrinitsa, the headquarters of the 
insurgents, is still associated with the death of the Englishman 
Ogle, whose name is borne by a street at Volo. At last, British 
intervention in May ended the insurrection in Tliessaly, while in Crete, 
which demanded complete autonomy, desultory fighting continued. 

The Treaty of San Stefano, which had meanwhile been signe<I by the 
Russian and Turkish delegates on Maixdi S, 1878, was not calculated to 
satisfy Hellenic aspirations. That abortive instrument, still regretted in 
Bulgaria, would have restored the Bulgarian empire of the Middle Ages, 
and, while hopelessly dismembering Turkey, would have put a final end 
to Greek ambitions in Macedonia. It provided for the creation of a 
vassal principality of Bulgaria, with a frontage on both the Euxine and 
the Aegean, and with an inland frontier wliich marched with the Danube 
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on the north and comprised the Macedonian lakes of Pi'espa and Ochrida, 
once the home of the Bulgarian Tsars, and the seat of the Bulgarian 
Church. To Servia, as tlie reward of her two campaigns, was assigned a 
considerable slice of territory, which included Nish, while her south- 
western frontier was drawn in so favourable a manner as almost to touch 
the enlarged eastern boundary of Montenegro. The two Servian States 
would thus have practically joined each other, and an all-Servian rail- 
way might have united Belgrade with the Adriatic. To these territorial 
advantages were added the recognition of Servian independence and the 
cessation of the tribute, which since 1867 had been the last vestige 
of Turkish suzerainty. Montenegro was more than trebled in size^ and 
doubled in population ; she was to retain her recent conquests of Nikshich, 
Spizza, Antivari, and Dulcigno ; Bilek and Gacko in the Herzegovina, 
Podgoritsa and the medieval Montenegrin capital of Jablyak on the 
side of Albania, Priepolye in the Sandjak of Novibazar, were included in 
the enlarged principality, while diplomacy calmly assigned to Prince 
Nicholas the unruly Arnauts of Plava and Gusinje. Montenegrin 
independence, which had really existed for five centuries, was at last 
formally recognised by the Sultan. Roumania, which had rendei’ed sucli 
splendid service to Russia during the siege of Plevna, was treated far less 
generously than the Bulgarians, whose country had, indeed, been the 
theatre of operations, but who had played a much less important part 
in the actual fighting. While the independence of Roumania was 
admitted by the Porte, Russia acted with base ingratitude towards 
her Latin ally. She was resolved to acquire at all costs, preferably at 
that of her Roumanian neighbours, the southern part of Bessarabia, 
which she had been compelled to surrender after the Crimean War, and 
which had been joined to Moldavia by the Treaty of Paris, She, there- 
fore, obtained from Turkey in lieu of part of the war indemnity Uie 
barren district of the Dobrudja, which lies between the Danul)e and 
the Black Sea, with the object of exchanging it compulsorily for the 
far more desirable strip of Bessarabia. For herself Russia stipulated also 
for Ardahan, Ears, Bayazid, and Batum with a strip of coast in Asia, 
so that Ti'ebizond and Erzerum would become the first important towns 
within the new Turkish frontier. In order still further to cripple her 
adversary, she insisted on the demolition of all the Danube fortresses, 
and a war indemnity, which, after the above-mentioned deductions, still 
remained large. On behalf of the Christian populations still left under 
Turkish rule, she demanded autonomy for Bosnia and what remained of 
the Herzegovina under a Christian Governor-General, subject to modifica- 
tions thereafter to be m^e by Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and hemlf ; 
in Crete the Porte promised to apply scrupulously the Organic Law 
of 1868,^^ and to introduce ‘‘analogous arrangements adapted to local 
requirements into Epiros, Thessaly, and the other parts of Turkey 
in Europe"’; finally, by Article 16 it engaged “ to carry into effect, 
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without further delayi the improvefuents and reforms demanded by local 
requirements in the provinces inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee 
their security from Kurds and Circassians.’' The subsequent Armenian 
massacres form a striking commentary on this article. 

Tlie Treaty of Sail Stefano was a wholly Slavonic settlement of a 
question which concerned other races as well. It would have given the 
final blow to the Turkish empire in Europe by cutting the remaining 
Ottoman territory in two separate parts, and by imposing a Bulgarian 
barrier between the two chief cities of European Turkey. More than 
that, it would have aggrandised the Bulgarian at the expense of the 
Greek nationality in Macedonia and Thrace, and would have sacrificed 
the Albanians to the greater glories of Mortenegro and Bulgaria. From 
every part of the ceded districts came protests against this flagrant 
violation of justice and ethnology. The Greeks addressed an erudite 
disquisition to the British Government on this complete disregard of 
their historic claims ; the Mussulmans appealed to Queen Victoria as the 
Empress of a hundred million Moslem subjects ; the Lazes begged for 
British protection to prevent the cession of Batiim and the consequent 
ruin of T.Vebizond ; the Serbs protested against the inclusion of Servian 
regions in Bulgaria; the Albanians formed a league to “resist until 
death” any attempt upon the inviolability of their land; the Roumanians 
were justly indignant at the loss of Bessarabia. But what chiefly moved 
the British Government to oppose the treaty was the conviction that 
the “ big Bulgaria ” of San Stefano would be merely a Russian province, 
a constant menace to Constantinople, and a basis for a future Russian 
attack upon it. The idea of the late Sir William White had not then 
gained accepbince in England, that our true policy in the East is the 
formation of strong and independent Balkan States, which would serve 
as a barrier l)etvvecn Russia and her goal and might even become the 
allies and the outposts of a reformed Turkey against Muscovite aggression. 
Yet close observers of the attitude of the Bulgaiians during the War 
might have noticed that the “ little brothers,” whom the Russians had 
come to free, weie very glad of freedom, but had no desire to exchange 
one despotism for another, even though the latter were Orthodox and 
Slavonic. At tliat moment, however, all the appearances justified the 
British suspicions. I'hc past policy of Russia towards the Easteni 
Christians had not lyeen disintenjsted ; her past relations with Giwce 
proved that what she did not want was the erection of a really strong 
Cfiristian State on the ruins of 1 urkey. All the cireunislmices attending 
the birth of the new Bulgaria pointed in the same direction— -the Prince 
to be “freely elected by tlie jmpulation,” and the future administrative 
organimtion to be dmwn up by an assembly of notables, “ under the 
supervision of a Russian Commissioner,” who would watch for two years 
over its application. Nor was Great Britain the only Power opposed 
to the Treaty. Austria-Hungary had greater interests in the Balkan 
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peninsula; she had been promised at Reichstadt the occupation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina ; she contemplated that Drang nach Otten, 
which would be as effectually barred as the Greek advance towards 
Constantinople by a “ big Bulgaria,” which would have cut her off from 
Salonica. In France, the new Foreign Minister, Waddington, who had 
been educated in England, had strongly British sympathies, whenever 
French interests did not conflict with them. 

Even before the Treaty of San Stefano, Austria-Hungary had proposed 
the summons of a Conference to Vienna, which subsequently be^me the 
Congress of Berlin — the capital of the Power least interested in the 
Eastern question, smd the abode of the great statesman who had both 
the frankness to offer himself as “ an honest broker ” and the authority 
to secure the acceptance of his friendly offices. Russia was willing to 
entertain the proposal, provided that she might select what clauses of 
the treaty she pleased for discussion at the Congress. The British 
Government, on the other hand, demanded the examination of the 
treaty as a whole, and followed up its demands by action. Lord Derby, 
indeed, declined to be responsible any longer for a warlike policy with 
which he had long been out of sympathy, and resigned the Foreign 
Office to I.nrd Salisbury, the late British delegate at the Constantinople 
Conference, who lived to make the sorrowful confession that in her pro- 
Turkish policy Great Britain had “backed the wrong horse.” Lord 
Beaconsfield then called out the reserves and ordered a force of native 
Indian troops to Malta, while his new Foreign Secretary in a circular 
addressed to the other Powers summed up the British Government’s 
objections to the Treaty of San Stefano. The mobilisation of the 
Austrian army, the indignation of Roumania at Russian ingratitude, 
the discontent at home — all contributed to induce the Tsar to listen 
to the British arguments. Through the mediation of Count Shuvaloff, 
the Russian ambassador in London, a secret agreement, which speedily 
found its way into print, was made between the two Governments for 
the modification of the “ big Bulgaria,” and the way was paved for the 
meeting of the European Areopagus at Berlin. 

The Congress of Berlin, which opened on June 13 and closed on the 
same day of the following month, was the most important gathering 
of statesmen that has ever met since the last great liquidation of 
the Eastern question at Paris in 1866. All tire Great Powers were 
represented by their best men— Great Britain by the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary; Russia by Prince Gorchakdff and the Russian 
ambassador in London; France by Waddington; Austria-Hungary 
by Count Andrdssy and Baron Haymerle ; Italy by Count Corti, her 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Germany by the “Iron Chancellor,” who 
was elected president of the Congress. Each Power was also assisted 
by the counsels of its ambassador in Berlin, while Turkey, the object 
of these deliberations, sent Karatheodori and Mehemed Ali, the one 
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a Greek, the other a Gennau, to plead Moslem interests at the Congress. 
The admission of Greece was championed by Lord Salisbury, in pur- 
suance of the British pledge to see that Greek claims should not suffer 
from Greek neutrality in the war. He pointed out that the creation 
of the Bulgarian Exarchate had made the Greeks and Bulgarians rivals, 
and that, while Bulgaria enjoyed the protection of Russia, Greece 
was unrepresented at the Council which was about to decide on the 
future of the East. The Congress decided, however, that the Greek 
delegates, Theodore Delydnnes and Alexander Ragkaves, should merely 
be admitted, like those of Roumania, to state their views without the 
right of voting. Thus, none of the sinadl States immediately concerned 
in the settlement were allowed direct representation at the council- 
board. 

The Congress of Berlin, in spite of the threatened departure of the 
British delegates at a critical stage of the negotiations, accomplished 
its work, and drew up on July 13 what has been ever since, at least on 
paper, the charter of the Balkan peninsula. The Treaty of San Stefano 
was almost entirely nullified by the Treaty of Berlin. Instead of a “big 
Bulgaria’’ stretching from the Danube to the Aegean and from the 
Black Sea beyond the Macedonian lakes, it created a small “autonomous 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty of the Sultan,” which 
was bounded by the Danube, the Balkans, the Black Sea, and the Servian 
and Macedonian frontiers, and had a harbour at Varna. South of the 
Balkans, there was artificially formed an autonomous province, known 
by the diplomatic name of “ Eastern Rumelia,” and placed “ under the 
direct political and military authority of the Sultan,” but administered 
by a Christian Governor-General “named by the Porte, with the 
assent of the Powem, for a term of five years.” The recent history 
of Moldavia and Wallachia might have suggested the reflexion that 
national feeling will sooner or later join together what diplomacy has 
severed. But for the moment the separation of Bulgaria into two 
sections was regarded as a triumph of British statesmanship and a 
diminution of Russian influence. Such is the shortsightedness of the 
ablest diplomatists that, when the union of the two Bulgarias c^me only 
seven years later, it was the British Government that supported and 
the Russian that condemned it. It was further provided that the Prince 
of Bulgaria should be “ freely elected by the population and confirmed 
by the Porte, with the consent of the Powers,” and tliat no member of 
any reigning dynasty should be eligible. Until a Bulgarian Assembly 
of Notables should have drawn up an organic law for the principality, 
a Russian Commissioner was to direct the administration, but the 
duration of this provisional arrangement was limited to nine months. 
The organisation of Eastern Rumelia, on the other hand, was entrusted 
to an European Commission, which was allotted three months for its 
labours. 
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While the articles affecting Bulgaria were intended to minimise 
Russian influence in the eastern Balkans, the clauses regarding the 
Serb population were favourable to the growth of Austria in the west. 
In pursuance of the Reichstadt agi'eement, and on the proposal of Lord 
Salisbury, Bosnia and the Herzegovina were to be “occupied and ad- 
ministered by Austria-Hungary,’’ which thus became what she had been 
for two decades of the eighteenth century — a Balkan State. Arguments, 
alike practical and historical, could be advanced for this arrangement. 
The two provinces contained few Turks, and were distant from the 
Turkish capital, while the coexistence of two Slav races and of three 
religions, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Mussulman, suggested the 
administration of a strong foreign Power as the best means of securing 
order and good government, which should be the aim of practical states- 
men in the Near East rather than exclusive attention to the doctrine 
of nationalities. Austria-Hungary had already a number of Croatian 
and Servian subjects ; and, though the Magyars had sympathised with 
the Turks during the war, so lately as 1869, Count Andrdssy had 
alluded to the ancient historical claims of the Hungarian Crown to 
Bosnia, the north of which had been annexed by Austria in 1718. 
Moreover, the British Foreign Secretary saw in an Austrian occupation 
the best means of preventing a chain of Slav States from stretch- 
ing across the Balkan peninsula. But this was not the only blow 
dealt by the Berlin Treaty to the hopes of Servian and Montenegiln 
patriots. Article 25 further gave to the Dual Monarchy “ the right of 
keeping garrisons and having military and commercial roads” in the 
Sandjak of Novibazar, which remained as a Turkish wedge between the 
two Servian States, a funnel through which Austrian influence could 
penet^te into northern Albania and Macedonia. A further Convention, 
dated April 21, 1879, between Austria-Hungary and Turkey, while 
confirming this treaty right, stated that Austrian troops would only be 
placed at the three points of Priboy, Priepolye, and Bielopolye, which 
last place was almost immediately changed for Plevlye. In accordance 
with the views of Austria, the territorial additions made to modern 
Servia at Berlin were not in Stara Serbia, the ancient land of the 
Servian Tsai's, which still remained Turkish, but at Nish and Vranya, and 
in the Bulgarian-speaking district of Pirot — a total increase of one-fourth 
of the former principality. Servia now obtained the formal recognition 
of her independence; but, like the other two Slav States, she was to pay 
her share of the Ottoman debt for these new possessions. Montenegro, 
now also recognised at last as a sovereign State, had to be content with 
twice, instead of thrice, her original temtory. She received the im- 
portant places of Podgoritsa, Spuj,and Jablyak, and the Albanian towns 
of Gusinje and Plava with the villages depending on them. She obtained 
an outlet on the sea at the bay of Antivari, but was forced to restore 
Dulcigno to Turkey and to cede Spizza to Austria. The former of 
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these grievances was redressed in 1880 ; the latter has never been for- 
gotten, for the twin forts of what has since 1878 been the* southernmost 
village of Dalmatia command the bay and dominate the Prince’s palace on 
the shore. Yet further, to prevent Antivari becoming a possible landing- 
place for Russian forces and ammunition, it was provid^ by Article 29 
that all Montenegrin waters should “ remain closed to the ships of war 
of all nations,” that the principality should have neither fleet nor 
naval flag, and that the maritime and sanitary police of the small stnp 
of Montenegrin coast should be in the hands of Austiia-Hungary. These 
inexorable conditions were a bitter disappointment to Prince Nicholas. 
He saw the Herzegovina, the cradle of his race, the stony land where 
he had fought so valiantly against his hereditary enemy, occupied by 
his arch-foe — that JSrx/Hnd who is now so much more feared at Cetinje 
than the Erhfand of other times. He saw, too, Spizza — tlie poor man’s 
‘‘ewe lamb,” as his ardent admirer Freeman called it — taken from him, 
its captor, by a Power to which it had never belonged. 

A still greater injustice was perpetrated by the articles dealing with 
Roumania. Roumanian independence was made conditional on the 
letrocession of south Bc^ssarabia to Russia in exchange for the Dobrudja 
with an additional strip of territory to the south, extending as far west- 
ward as the walls of the famous fortress of Silistria. Against this cruel 
condition Prince Charles and his high-spirited people protested in vain. 
Russia insisted on thus rewarding the splendid services of her Latin allies, 
to whose assistance her victory had been largely due, while the additional 
piece of land given as a consolation to Roumania was benevolently taken 
from Bulgiiria. The empire of the Tsar was thus once more bounded 
by the “ at'cursed stream,” which, after twenty-two veal’s of union, again 
separated the free Roumanians from their brothers in Bessarabia, a 
region historically and ethnogiaphically a Roumanian land, while the 
Dobrudja contained large Bulgarian and Turkish elements, and was still 
a.s desolate as at the time when Ovid had lamented that it was his place 
of exile. Moreover, the consignment of a Bulgarian population to 
Roumanian rule tended, and was perhaps designed, to sow discord 
between tlie two adjacent S^tes. The energy of Roumania has, indeed^ 
made tlie best of this compulsory exchange ; a splendid bridge now sjuins 
the Dsmube, uniting the trans-Danubian province to tiie rest of the 
country, and making the barren Dobrudja a highway, by the now 
flourishing port of Constantsa, from Berlin to the Bosporos. But the 
ingratitude of Russia still rankles in the mind of the Roumanians, and 
has had tlie effect of driving the “Belgians of the F^t” into the orbit 
of the Triple Alliance, ITie other and much more plausible condition 
of her independence — the abolition of Jewish disabilities — Roumania has 
sometimes evaded and sometimes ignored. It is argued by Roumanian 
statesmen that in their country, and especially in Moldavia, the Jewish 
question is not religious but social and economic, and that the admission 
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of Semitic foreigners to full rights would swamp the native popula* 
tion. In order, however, to obtain the recognition of the Powers the 
Roumanian Government had to revise Article 7 of the Constitution, 
which permitted the naturalisation of Christian aliens only ; but, even 
then, the naturalisation of the Jews was limited by various legal restric- 
tions, with which a preoccupied Europe did not trouble to interfere. 
Other less contentious clauses of the Treaty excluded inen-of-war from 
the Danube below the Iron Gates, and entrusted to Austria-Hungary 
the removal of that natural obstacle, which was accomplished in 1896. 

Greece received by the Treaty of 1878 no increase of territoiy. 
DelyAnnes had told the Congress that, in view of the general desire 
of a pacific settlement, his Government would be content for the time 
being with the aimexation of Crete and of the Turkish provinces 
bordering on the Greek kingdom — an arrangement which, as he justly 
argued, would be a guarantee of peace. Accordingly, the Congiess, on 
the proposal of Waddington, invited the Porte, in its 13th protocol, so 
to rectify the Greek frontier as to make the northern boundary of Hellas 
march with the Peneios on the east, and with the Kalamas, which flows 
into the sea opposite the southern half of Corfu, on the west. An 
article of the Treaty reserved to the Powers the right of offering their 
mediation to facilitate this settlement. Ciete, on the other hand, was 
to remain Turkish, the Porte promising to apply the Organic Law 
of 1868, while the rest of the Turkish empire, for which no special 
administration was provided, had to be content with the prospect of 
a similar organisation, the details of which were to be worked out by 
special commissions, representing the native population. This Article, 
which was destined to cover Macedonia, Thrace, Albania, and the larger 
part of Epiros, remained a dead letter. 

Such were the main provisions of this new Charter of the Near East, 
60 far as it affected Europe, In Asia, the Black Sea frontier, as fixed at 
San Stefano, was preserved at Berlin ; the Porte ceded Ardahan, Kars, 
and Batum to Russia, but retained Bayazid ; while the Tsar promised 
that Batum should be made a free port, essentially commercial.'*' Eight 
years later, his successor, despite the protests of the British Government, 
repudiated this solemn promise. Finally — most futile of all these pledges 
— by Article 61 the Porte undertook “ to carry out, witliout further delay, 
the ameliorations and reforms demanded in the provinces inhabited by 
the Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the Circassians 
and Kurds.” Periodical statements of these reforms were to be made to 
the Powers, who would ‘‘superintend their application.” A special 
responsibility for the protection of the Armenians devolved upon Great 
Britain in virtue of the Cyprus Convention, which had been signed on 
June 4, and the publication of which during the Congress came as a 
thunder-clap upon the diplomatic world. By this Convention, Great 
Britain engag^ to join the Sultan in the defence of his Asiatic 
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dominions against any ftirtber Riissiaii attack, and the Saltan piomiW, 
in retuni, “ to mtrodoce necessary reforms ” there, in consultation with 
his ally. In order to enable the latter to fulfil her engagement, he 
assign^ to her the island of Cyprus as a place of arms ” in the Levant, 
on payment of an annual tribute, and on the understanding that a 
Russian evacuation of the recent Asiatic conquests should be followed 
by a British evacuation of Cyprus, Thus Lord Beaconsfield ‘‘consoli- 
dated’" the Turkish empire by assigning the administration of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina to Austria-Hungary, and that of Cyprus to Great 
Britain, with which its sole historical connexion had been the conquest 
by Cceur-de-Lion nearly seven centuries earlier. His own opinion of 
these diplomatic achievements was summed up in the memorable phrase, 
in which he told the British people on his return from Berlin, that 
he had brought them “peace with honour.” 

The experience of the thirty years that have elapsed since the 
signature of the Berlin Treaty forces us, however, to add the following 
notes upon its provisions and the observance they have received. It has 
not proved in any sense a permanent settlement of an eternal question; 
it has not secured the peace of the Balkan peninsula ; it has not ensured 
the just treatment of the Christian races which it left under Turkish 
rule. Almost every signatory Power, and more than one small State, 
has violated some provision of this solemn international instrument. 
Turkey has broken Articles 23 and 61 by doing nothing to reform the 
lot of the Macedonian and Armenian populations, while no Power has 
taken effective steps on behalf of the latter; Russia has tom up Airicle 59 
by closing and fortifying Batum ; Austria-Hungaiy has arbitrarily 
extended the provisions of Article 25 by annexing Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina ; Roumania has defied Article 44 by her persecution of the 
Jews ; Greece has received only a portion of the territory indicated as 
hers ill the 13th protocol ; Bulgaria has contemptuously and successfully 
ignored two whole series of clauses by the union of Eastern Rumelia 
and the recent declaration of Bulgarian independence ; the Montenegrin 
frontier has b^ modified by an armed demonstration ; while Crete has 
protested against her situation to such purpose, that four of the signatory 
Powers have placed her under the government of a Greek Commissioner. 
Two short but desperate wars, one of them fratricidal, have demonstrated 
the futility of supposing that any parchment bonds will heal the racial 
jealousies or ^traiii the racial ambitions of ctinturies in a part of Europe 
if Europe it can be called — where the claims derived from medieval, and 
even ancient, history are constantly invoked as if a tliousand years had 
been as yesterday. Yet, if the Treaty of Berlin presents a sadly lacerated 
appearance tc^ay, it has nevertheless marked an advance towards tlie 
ultimate solution of the Eastern question. Whatever theorists may say, 
the thirty years of Austrian occupation in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
with which we may compare tlie British occuj)ation of Egypt and the 
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French protectorate of Tunisia, have converted two wild Turkish 
provinces into a pattern Balkan State ; free Bulgaria has, on the whole, 
proved to be a success ; while the exemption of the Macedonian Greeks 
from Bulgarian rule has, at least, led later Greek politicians to bless the 
name of Lord Salisbury for his services in helping to destroy the Treaty 
of San Stefano. 

The three years immediately following the Berlin Congress were 
occupied with the delimitation of the new frontiers and the establish- 
ment of the new order of things, which, in the case of Bosnia, 
Montenegro, and Greece, proved to be more difficult than had been 
expected. Sixteen days after the signature of the treaty, the Austrian 
troops under Baron von Philippovich crossed the Save in four columns, 
the chief column following the historic route along the Bosna valley 
which Prince Eugene had taken on the occasion of his famous dash 
on Sarajevo in 1697. But the Austrians had reckoned without the 
fanaticism of the Bosnian Mussulmans. On August 3 the Moslems 
of Maglaj treacherously cut to pieces a squadron of hussars, and a series 
of skirmishes followed, until the second column, having captured the 
ancient city of Yaytse (Jajee), where the last Bosnian King had met his 
death, effected a junction with the main body and pressed on to Sarajevo. 
When the Austrians approached, an insurrection broke out in the 
capital; the Turkish governor was deposed; and a fanatic, named 
Hajji Loja, preached a holy war against the Christians. On the 19th 
the Austrians opened fire upon the city, which, after a desperate 
resistance, fell into their hands; a large part of the town perished in the 
flames, and the gmve of many an Austrian soldier still bears silent 
testimony to the fury of the defenders. Meanwhile, a guerrilla warfare 
had broken out in the rear, under the command of Muktija Effendi, an 
Albanian from Novibazar, who was joined by some Turkish regulai'S. 
The Bosna valley was once more the scene of constant conflicts ; and the 
Herzegovina, which had at first submitted to Baron Jovanovich almost 
without a blow, became restive. It was necessary to send four more 
army corps to the relief of the army of occupation. The valley of the 
Bosna was then cleared; the Herzegovina was subdued by the end of 
September; and on October 20 the last stronghold of the Bosnian 
insurgents surrendered. In 1882, however, another insurrection broke 
out in the Herzegovina, and it was not till the appointment of the late 
Baron von Kdllay to direct the destinies of the Occupied Territory,’’ 
that the constructive work, which has gone on ever since, began. At 
last, after thirty years of Austro-Hungarian occupation, the two former 
Turkish provinces were annexed to the Dual Monarchy on October 7, 1908. 

The military occupation of the three points in the Sandjak of Novi- 
bazar began with the entrance of the Austro-Hungarian troops into 
Plevlye on September 10, 1879. The Austrians sent only one civil 
official there, and the Turkish administrative, judicial, euid financial 
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authorities continued to exist, while Turkish troops were stationed in 
the same towns as the Austrian garrisons. The friendly relations which 
were maintained during the period of this mixed occupation between the 
Austrians and the Turkish authorities were largely due to the tact of 
Ferik Suleiman, the perpetual Pasha of Plevlye, who was appointed soon 
after this strange and hybrid arrangement began. The exclusion of 
Turkish irregulars from ^e Sandjak by the Austro-Tiirkish Convention 
also had an excellent effect, while Ottoman pride was characteristically 
salved by the diplomatic device of forming the three towns and the four 
small intervening watch-posts occupied by the Austrians into a new and 
smaller Sandjak of Plevlye. But with the natives of this district, mostly 
Serbs — for here was Rascia, the nucleus of the old Servian empire — the 
^ Europeans ” were never popular. These " enslaved Slavs were never 
allowed by their free Servian and Montenegrin neighbours to forget the 
Treaty of San Stefano ; and they regarded the Austro-Turkish wedge 
which prevented the union of the two States on either side of them 
as an obstacle to that dream of a revived Servian realm, which, five 
centuries since the death of Stephen Dushan (1355), is still ever present 
to the imaginative minds of the scattered Serbs. Hence, when, in part 
compensation for the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, Austria- 
Hungary withdrew her troops from the Sandjak on October 28, 1908, 
they were regi'etted only by those who had made their living by minister- 
ing to the wants of the soldiers. Europe was told that this act of 
renunciation signified the definite abandonment of the Austrian advance 
to Salonica, of which Plevlye had been sometimes regarded as the first 
stage. The initials of the Emperor Francis Joseph on the hill -side at 
Plevlye mark the furthest point which the Austrian double-eagle has 
reached since it threatened, for a moment in 1689, the walls of Uskub. 

While Austria was thus taking up her new position as the “ sentinel 
of the Balkans,^ her neighbour, the Prince of Montenegro, was unable to 
obtain the two Albanian districts of Gusinje and Plava, which had been 
assigned to him at Berlin. The inhabitants were first-class fighting- 
men, who cared for neither the Congress nor the Sultan, and objected to 
have their homes and themselves transferred without their consent to 
another State, which, being admittedly better governed than their own, 
might interfere with their time-honoured privileges of lawlessness. The 
Sultan’s first envoy, Mehemed Ali, they murdered as he fled from his 
burning house ; the second they refused to obey. Accordingly, in 1879, 
hostilities broke out between them and the Montenegrins ; and the 
“ Albanian League,” which had been formed to combat the Ti'eaty of 
San Stefano, was revived, probably at the suggestion, certainly to the 
satisfaction, of the Porte. Turkey was thus able to make the national 
sentiment of a race, which had had no sep€trate existence since the 
days of Skanderbeg, and no great local le^er since Ali of Janina, 
an excuse for not carrying out its inconvenient engagements. A 
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compromise, suggested by Count Corti, the Italian ambassador at 
Constantinople, according to which Montenegro should receive instead 
of the towns of Gusinje and Plava a portion only of the former district 
and a larger strip of territory between Podgoritsa and the lake of Skutari, 
was accepted on April 12, 1880, but proved to be impracticable, owing 
to the determined opposition of the Albanians. Those who inhabited 
this region were Roman Catholics, and, if the Mussulman Albanians 
had objected to Prince Nicholas as a Christian, the Catholics repudi- 
ated him as what was worse — an Orthodox one. Prenk Bib Doda, 
the Mirdite Prince, whose territory to the south of the Drin was not 
menaced by the proposed aggrandisement of Montenegro, marched at 
the head of his tribe to the aid of his brothers in faith, and ere long 
10,000 men were on the frontier. 

Meanwhile, Gladstone had returned to power in England, and his 
well-known Montenegrin sympathies facilitate a solution of the question. 
The plenipotentiaries of the Powers met in conference at Berlin in June 
to consider the best means of securing the performance by Turkey of 
the unfulfilled engagements made there two years before, and proposed, 
in lieu of Count Corti’s scheme, that Montenegro should receive the 
town of Dulcigno and a strip of seaboard as far as the river Bojana. 
This proposal the Porte refused to accept, on the ground that Dulcigno 
contained a Moslem population, and secretly urged the Albanians to 
resist its cession. Thereupon, at the suggestion of the British Govern- 
ment, a naval demonstration of the Powers was held in September before 
the old Venetian colony, while Montenegrin troops approached it by 
land. As the Porte still held out, and the admirals were anxious not to 
bombard the town, this existence of Duldgno far niente^ as Count Beust 
wittily called it, might have continued indefinitely, had not the British 
Government suggested the seizure of the rich custom-house at Smyrna. 
The mere suggestion had the desired effect; the Turkish commander 
drove out the Albanians, and at last, on November 26, the Montenegrins 
peaceably occupied Dulcigno. Prince Nicholas publicly expressed his 
gratitude to Great Britain. Dulcigno is not the natural frontage 
of the Black Mountain ; indeed, it is a mere open roadstead, and the 
neighbouring bay of Val di Noce has never been exploited. But, at any 
rate, Montenegro, if she still lacks a good harbour, if her coast was, till 
this year, bound by Austrian fetters, has a seaboard of 80 miles, and she 
owes its extension, as she owed her brief occupation of Cattaro in 1818, 
to the aid of a British fleet. Doda was exiled, and has only lately 
returned. Oroshi, his capital, was laid in ashes. 

The rectification of the Greek frontier, suggested at the Berlin 
Congress, gave even more trouble than that of Montenegro. Lord 
Beaconsfield had told Greece that she had a future, and that ^he could 
accordingly afford to wait. She had to wait three years before she 
obtained one poriion of the new territory indicated as her due ; she is 
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waiting still for the remainder. The Porte pursued its usual dilatoiy 
policy, and the “ Albanian League made its appearance in Epiros, as 
well as in northern Albania. When the Greek delegates at last met the 
Turkish Commissioners at Preveza early in 1879, their deliberations 
proved futile, and the venue was removed to Constantinople, where the 
negotiations could be supervised by the Powers, but with the same 
negative result. The accession of Gladstone to power in England in 
1880 was hailed in Greece as in Montenegro, for the new Prime Minister 
was gratefully remembered as the author of the last extension of Hellas 
sixteen years earlier. At the Conference held in Berlin for the settle- 
ment of the Greek and the Montenegrin questions, the frontier adopted 
was in Epiros the river Kalamas, in Thessaly the crest of Olympos, and 
this line was so liberally drawn that both Janina and Metzovo would 
have been ceded to Greece. Athens went wild with excitement at the 
news ; Trikoiipes, then Prime Minister, at once accepted the proposal of 
the Conference, and, when the Porte rejected it, mobilised the Greek 
army. A change of Ministry in France, however, seriously injured the 
Greek cause. Hitherto, the British and French Governments had been 
the best friends of Greece; but Barth^emy Saint-Hilaire, the new 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, whom the Greeks had ingenuously 
regarded as a Philhellene because he had translated Aristotle, adopted 
arguments which his British colleague qualified as those of the Turks. 
The result was that the Porte, finding the Powers disunited, made a 
firmer resistance; and a Conference of their representatives at Constan- 
tinople finally, on May 24, 1881, limited the new territories of Greece to 
Thessaly and that portion of Epiros which formed the district of Arta, 
whose famous bridge became, and still remains, the boundary, Tlie 
British delegate, Goschen, admitted that Greece deserved a larger share 
of Epiros, and a journey from Arta or Preveza to Janina will convince 
the traveller of the predominantly Hellenic character of tl)at unredeemed 
district. But the arrangement was the best that could be made under 
the circumstances. In Thes^ly the Greek kingdom gained a valuable 
province, which had been Turkish for wellnigh five centuries, while at 
Arta it recovered the historic capital of that medieval despotat of Epiros, 
which, when the Crusaders partitioned the rest of Gitiece, became the 
chief refuge of Hellenism. 

The most important creation of the Berlin Treaty — the principality 
of Bulgaria — was entrusted to Russian hands during the interregnum 
which lasted until a Prince could be elected. Tlie Russian Commis- 
sioner, Prince Dondukoff-Korsakoff, was a rich man who kept open 
house and was personally popular; but he treated the country as a 
Russian province. All the chief posts were filled by the Russian ** libe- 
rators,’’ in disregard of the fact that the Bulgarian peasants are extremely 
suspicious of foreigners. At first, while the memories of Turkish rule 
were fresh in men’s minds, recognition of Russia’s services reconciled 
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the natives to this alien domination; but political gratitude, even in 
the Balkans, is usually short-lived; and ere long the Bulgarians began to 
show that they had not ceased to be Turkish rdyah in order to become 
Russian subjects. 

Yet further to strengthen tlie hold of Russia, the Commissioner 
framed a Constitution, at once ultra-democratic and ultra-conservative, 
which was so devised that the Prince could be checkmated by the 
people and the people by the Prince, while the real power would 
remain with the Tsar ; unfortunately, paper constitutions never produce 
in practice the results which they are intended to achieve. It never 
occun^ed to the astute framer of the Bulgarian charter, that he had not 
provided €igainst one contingency which actually occurred — the union of 
Prince and people against their liberators.^’ Meanwhile, Bulgaria, a 
land of peasants without the smallest experience of parliamentary 
institutions, was suddenly endowed with a single Chamber, or ordinary 
Sobranye^ elected by manhood suffrage, with free, compulsory, elemen- 
tary education, equal electoral districts, payment of members, and a free 
Press. As against these democratic provisions, the Ministers were made 
independent of the Chamber, and the creatures of the Prince, who was 
given the further power of dissolving the Sobt'anye whenever he chose. 
No second Chamber was instituted, nor would it have been easy to devise 
one in a land without an aristocracy, without great fortunes, and with- 
out either a leisured or a highly cultured class. But for great changes, 
such as the election of a Prince, the nomination of Regents, the extension, 
cession or exchange of territory, or the revision of the Constitution, an 
extraordinary assembly, or Grand Sobranye^ was declared necessary. 
This body was formed of twice the number of members composing the 
ordinary Chamber. The Constitution was passed by an Assembly of 
Notables, held not at Sofia, the newly chosen capital, but at the ancient 
imperial city of Trnovo, on April 28, 1879. Next day, Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, son of Prince Alexander of Hesse and nephew of the 
Tsar, Alexander II, was elected first Prince of Bulgaria. Two months 
later, the new ruler set foot in his principality and took the oath to the 
Constitution at Tmovo. 

Prince Alexander at the time of his election was only 22 years of 
age. But he had already seen service in the land of his adoption. He had 
taken part in the Russo-Turkish War, had crossed the Danube at Sistova 
and the Balkans with Gurko ; he had fought at Nova Zagora and had 
stood in the trenches at Plevna; at the time of his election he was 
serving as a Prussian lieutenant at Potsdam. But, if his military 
experience and his tall, martial bearing fitted him for one part of his 
duties, his complete lack of both political education and statesmanlike 
capacity were serious drawbacks to the performance of the other. He 
was obstinate, talkative, and apt to quarrel with his advisers, and he 
had the great disadvantage of having to trust for some time to inter- 
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preters in his intercourse with them. A stranger to the tortuous politics 
of a newly emancipated oriental land, in which personal questions 
naturally played a prominent part, he was certain to make mistakes in 
the closet, though he redeemed them on the field of battle. 

For the first two years of his reign, the Prince, who had ascended 
the throne as the nominee of Russia, naturally inclined towards the 
Russophil, or Conservative party, although the Nationalists, or Liberals, 
were in a majority. Finding himself unable to work with his Parlia- 
ment, in 1881 he suddenly issued a proclamation announcing his 
resignation, unless irresponsible autliority were conferred upon him for 
seven years, and appointed the Russian General Emroth president of the 
provisional Administration. A packed Assembly, held at Sistova under 
threat of the Prince's instant departure on the steamer which lay ready in 
the Danul>e, conceded his demands; the coup cTlttat had succeeded, and he 
was, to all appearance, master of the country. But Russia was the power 
behind the brand-new Bulgarian throne; two more Russian Generals, 
Soboleff and Alexander Kaiil bars, arrived from Petersburg to assume the 
posts of Premier and Minister of War, and representative institutions 
were reduced to a small Chamber whidh had no function beyond that 
of voting the budget. Both the Prince and his people, however, soon 
resented the tactless conduct and imperious ways of the Russian generals, 
who treated the free Bulgarians as Asiatics, and detested their ruler as a 
German. Accordingly, in 1883, he restored the Constitution of Tmovo, 
and his two Russian Ministers retired to their own country. 

Meanwhile, the International Commission had drawn up the organic 
statute for Eastern Rumelia ; and in 1879 Alexander Vogorides, son of a 
Rumeliote who had been first Prince of Samos, and himself a Turkish 
official, was appointed the first Governor-General. Aleko Pasha, as he 
was called in the Turkish service, thus represented in his own person 
the three nationalities of the province — Bulgarians, Greeks, and Turks 
— whose languages were all declared to be official. The Rumelian 
Constitution was more conservative than that of the neighbouring 
principality. The local assembly consisted of 66 members, of whom 36 
were elected on a property or educational franchise, while the others 
were either nominated or ea: officio members. Politics were excluded 
from its discussions, which were occupied with financial and administra- 
tive questions; the ^‘spoils system,’’ which is the curse of all Balkan 
States, was avoided by a permanent civil service, and the chief posts were 
filled by well-to-do Rumeliotes of good family. Six Directors conducted 
the administration, the chief of whom, the Secretary-General, wsis, like 
the Governor, a Rumeliote with Samian experience, Gavril Ki’styovich. 
Under these circumstances, Eastern Rumelia was materially better off 
than the principality ; the ITiracian plain is naturally the richest part of 
the two Bulgarias; and the absence of political agitation is the greatest 
of blessings that any Balkan land can enjoy. Only in the Rhodope 
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mountains, where a half-English, half-Polish adventurer, named St Clair, 
had been hailed as a “saviour’’ by the Mussulman insurgents at the close 
of the war, twenty -two communities of 19,000 Bulgarian Moslems formed 
the so-called “Poniak Republic,” independent alike of Turkey and of 
Eastern Rumelia, to which the Berlin Treaty had assigned them. One 
of the authors of the massacres of 1876 maintained himself as the chief 
of this band of fanatical robbers, until, in 1883, the Porte, heedless of 
the Berlin Treaty, annexed the “Republic” by the cheap device of 
decorating and giving official uniforms to the leading “ Republicans.” 

Nationalist feeling was maintained, despite the prosperity of Eastern 
Rumelia, by the Bulgarians of Sliven; and, when the first Governor- 
General’s five years of office expired, there was an Unionist party, which 
advocated the nomination of Prince Alexander as his successor. For the 
moment, the Unionists were defeated, and Krstyovich was appointed under 
the name of Gavril Pasha. But the tactless exercise of the Porte’s right of 
veto on Rumeliote legislation, and the wish for a Bulgarian customs 
union, increased the desire for political unity. On the morning of Septem- 
ber 18, 1885, Major Nikolaieff and other officers surrounded the Pasha’s 
Konak at Philippopolis, while the Unionist leader, Stoianoff, entered his 
room and told him that he was a prisoner. The aged Governor-General 
yielded to superior force; he was drawn round the town in mock 
triumph with a Bulgarian schoolmistress holding an unsheathed sabre 
by his side, and then sent away to Sofia and thence to Constantinople. 
Not a single drop of blood stained the revolution; the Union of the two 
Bulgarias under Prince Alexander was proclaimed, and a provisional 
Goveniment formed to await his decision. 

The Prince had been forewarned of the conspirators’ plans, but he 
hesitated at first to defy Turkey and the Powers by accepting the ofler 
which they now made him. Stambuloff’, then Speaker of the Chamber, 
plainly told him that, if he did not advance to Philippopolis, he would 
have no option but to retire to Darmstadt. Bulgarian opinion wanted 
the Union, and would abandon a Prince who had not the moral courage 
to achieve the national desire. Alexander, accordingly, ordered the 
mobilisation of the army, and on September ^^l entered Philippopolis. 
The ScAranye at once approved the Union, and voted an extraordinary 
credit for its defence. 

To the general surprise, the Sultan contented himself with protests 
and merely defensive preparations, while Great Britain, where Lord 
Salisbury was then in power, strongly supported the Union, in direct 
opposition to the policy adopted after San Stefano. The Tsar, 
iUexander III, was indignant at his cousin’s audacity; he struck his 
name out of the army list, and recalled ail Russian officers from 
Bulgaria. Still more violent was the opposition of Bulgaria’s two 
rivals in the Balkans, Greece and Servia. Both countries demanded 
territorial compensation for tlie aggrandisement of the principality, 
and the Cretans proclaimed once more their union with Greece. 
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The only serioufi danger wa^ on the side of Servia. On March 6, 
1882, Prince Milan, to show the superiority of his position, had been 
proclaimed King, Servia being raised to the dignity of a kingdom. But 
the glamour of this title did not make King Milan popular; his life was 
attempted in the Belgrade Cathedral; his peasant subjects rose in 
rebellion against the arbitrary measures of his ^ iron Minister,*” Kristich; 
while the Karageorgevich pretender was more threatening because he had 
married a daughter of Prince Nicholas of Montenegi’o. Dynastic reasons, 
therefore, suggested a spirited foieign policy as the best means of raising 
the prestige and increasing the popularity of the Obrenovich family. Nor 
were there lacking other motives for a conflict. The Bulgarians coveted 
Pirot, the Serbs desired Vidiii; and the rrxr Timok, by changing its 
course, had created a delicate question of frontier between the mutually 
jealous neighbours. A tariff* war yet further enibittered their i*elations, 
so that the news of the Philippopolis revolution found both King and 
people predisposed for war. The result was a complete surprise. When, 
on November 14, Servia began hostilities, the general belief was that 
the King of Servia and Macedonia,’’ as the Belgrade populace styled 
Milan, would have a triumphal march to Sofia. Appearances pointed 
to such a conclusion, for the Bulgarian army was denuded of its Russian 
instructors, whose places had been hastily taken by young officers, 
while the Servians had had the experience of two campaigns. But the 
Bulgarians were fired with zeal for the national cause; even the Moslems 
of the principality rallied to the side of a leader who had shown them 
toleration ; recruits from Macedonia crossed the frontier, and the main 
lx>dy of the Servian army, when on November 16 it approached the 
picturesque village of Slivnitsa, which lies on the direct route to Sofia, 
found Princ‘e Alexander facing it at the head of his hastily collected 
forces. The battle of Slivnitsa, which lasted for the next three days, 
was the Bulgarian principality’s baptism of fire. The night before 
battle, the raw Bulgarian levies were still doubtful ; but, when the 
lighting began, the splendid example of the Prince inspired them with 
firmness. The critical moment was reached on the third day, when a 
rumoui*ed march of the Serbs on the capital from the south caused a 
panic at Sofia and the Prince had to reassure tlie terrified citizens by his 
pi-esence. The alarm proved to be false, the Serbs wei'e defeated at 
Slivnitsa; their siege of Vidin was quite fruitless; King Milan asked in 
vain for an armistice; and the Bulgarians, after a two days’ battle at 
Pirot, occupied tliat coveted town. The road to Belgrade lay open to 
the invaders, but next day Austria intervened to save her proUg^y and 
informed Prince Alexander that, if he advanced further, he would find 
an Austrian army before him. Thus, on November 28, ended this 
fourteen days’ fratricidal war ; an armistice was signed in Pirot, and on 
March 3, 1886, the Treaty of Bucharest restored the statm quo, Bulgaria 
gained from Servia neithei* territory nor money by her victory ; but she 
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had established in the eyes of Europe that right which comes of might 
to the possession of Eastern Rumelia. A diplomatic compromise was 
made at Constantinople, by which the Sultan appointed the Prince of 
Bulgaria his new Govenior-Gencral of Eastern llumelia, thus preserving 
the letter of the Berlin Treaty, and relinquished his right to keep a 
Turkish gaiTison there in return for the purely Turkish district of Kyrdjali 
and the adjacent home of the Pomaks in the Rhodope, Thus, in the 
eyes of Turkish theorists. Eastern Rumelia remained a separate province, 
united by a limited personal union with the principality; while the 
practical Bulgarians regarded it as southern Bulgaria, whose administra- 
tion was merged in that of Sofia, and whose 91 representatives sat with 
their northern brothers in the same National Assembly, 

The Bulgarian triumph at Slivnitsa hod yet further increased the 
excitement in Greece. Delydnnes, then in his first premiei'ship, made 
preparations for war against Turkey, and reintroduced the forc^ paper 
currency, which has existed ever since. Warlike demonstmtions took 
place at Athens and in several Greek country towns; a large force of 
men was mobilised ; and the situation became so critical, that tlie 
Powers intervened, and finally, on May 8, 1886, ordered their fleets to 
blockade the Greek coast from Cape Malea to the frontier of Thessaly, 
The French Goveniment alone took no part in this blockade, which was 
organised by the Gladstone Ministry and carried out by the Duke 
of Edinburgh, who, as Prince Alfred, had been offered the Greek 
crown twenty-three years befoi*e — circumstances which made Great 
Britain and the great Philhellene temporarily unpopular. Delyinnes 
then resigned ; and, though fighting took place on the Thessalian frontier, 
Trikoupes was able to prevent further hostilities. Greece disarmed, and 
the blockade ended. But the feeling against Bulgaria continued. 

Prince Alexander did not long enjoy his triumph. An enemy more 
insidious than Servia was scheming for his overthrow. Russia had not 
forgotten his audacity in achieving for himself what she had failed to 
accomplish for her own ends at San Stefano. There were discontented 
officers in the army, whose services had not been adequately rewarded 
and who were ready to play the Russian game, certain to be disavowed 
in case of failure, sure to be recognised in case of success. Of these 
officers the chief were Bendereff, the acting Minister of War, and 
Gruieff, the head of the Military Academy. The conspirators, some 80 
in number, selected the moment when Sofia was stripped of troops in 
consequence of a rumoured Servian invasion, and at two o’clock in the 
morning of August ^1, 1886, entered the palace, and forced Alexander, by 
pointing their loaded revolvera at his head, to sign a paper abdicating 
the throne. Three hours later he was driven to the monastery of 
Etropol and next day to the Danube, where he was conveyed on board 
his yacht, and on the morning of August 23 landed on Rassian soil. 
Thus, the Prince of Bulgaria, like Prince Couxa of Roumaiiia twenty 
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years before, was kidnapped and deposed before Europe could say a word. 
Obviously, the romance of tlie Middle Ages was still to be found in the 
prosaic capital of modem Bulgcu-ia. 

Soda remained for three days in the hands of the conspirators. As 
not infrequently happens in Balkan States, a churchman, in the person 
of the Metropolitan Clement, was found to pronounce his blessing upon 
the band of traitors, and to assume the presidency of a provisional 
Ministry, which assured the people of the Tsar s protection. But, as 
the Balkan proverb says, ‘‘ the clouds are high, and the Tsar is far off’’ ; 
Stambuloff, at that time Speaker of the Sobranye^ and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mutkuroff, who was in command at Philippopolis, appealed to their 
fellow-countrymen against the conspimtors, and dissolved the provisional 
Government. The next step was to discover the kidnapped sovereign’s 
whereabouts and to bid him by telegraph return to his faithful people. 
Alexander accepted the invitation, and a fortnight after his abdica- 
tion iieentered his capital. But the “hero of Slivnitsa” had lost his 
nerve under the trials of the last twelve months. A poor diplomatist, 
he was induced by the Russian Consul, who met him on his landing 
at Rustchuk, to desfmtch an obsequious telegram to the Tsar, which 
concluded with the expression of bis readiness to resign his crown to 
the sovereign whose father had given it. Alexander III disliked his 
cousin, and had grown distrustful of Bulgaria ; he telegraphed back that 
he could not approve the Priiu'e's return. This fatal mistake cost the 
latter his throne. Despite the pressing arguments of Stambuloff, he 
publicly announced his alxlication on September 7 ; and, after appointing 
that energetic statesman, with Mutkuroff and Kaniveloff, as Regents, next 
day left Bulgaria for ever. Under tlie name of Count Harteiiau, the 
first Prince of “ the peasant State” lived for seven years the happier life 
of an Austrian officer, an example of the rule that assassination or 
abdication is the fate of most l^lkan rulers. 

Russia, having got rid of Prince Alexander, made a bold but 
mistaken attempt to recover her lost influence. As her agent for this 
purpose she selected Major-General Nicholas Kaiilbars, brother of tlie 
former Minister of War, ostensibly to “assist” the Bulgarians at tliis 
crisis. But tlie methods of this strange diplomatist alienated more than 
anything else the sympathies of the stubborn peasants from tiieir Russian 
patrons. While the Regents wisely desiitxl the interregmim to be as 
short as possible, Kaulbars was resolved to piistpone the elections to tlie 
Grand Sobranye^ which was to choose the new Prince. With this object 
he stumped the country as an imperial *uiti-election agent, only to find 
that his interference had increased the national spirit of the people. 
The Grand Sobrmye met, and on November 10 unanimously elected 
Prince Waldemor of Denmark, brother of Queen Alexandra and brother* 
in-law of the Tsar. Print^e Walderaar, not meeting with the autocraPs 
approval, declined the offer ; and for the next six monilis the Bulgarian 
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Crown went a-begging, while Russian plots, despite the departure of the 
inefikble Kaulbars, continued to undermine the principality. Various 
candidates were put forward — the Princes of Mingrelia, Oldenburg, and 
Xieuchtenberg, and the King of Rouinania, were all mentioned. At last, 
three delegates, sent to find a Prince, discovered at Vienna the man 
whom they sought in the person of Ferdinand, youngest son of Prince 
Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and descended through his mother from King 
Louis-Philippe. Except in point of age — he was at this time 26 years 
old — the second Prince of Bulgaria bore no resemblance to the fii-st; 
by training and temperament he was the exact opposite of his future 
subjects* A poor horseman and an officer only in name, he was fonder 
of botany than of sport ; he was a Homan Catholic, while they were 
preponderantly Orthodox ; he was a stickler for etiquette, while they 
were convinced democrats. But he was well-connected, wealthy, and 
willing; and, accordingly, on July 7, 1887, he was at Tmovo elected 
Prince of Bulgaria. Russia, however, protested against his election, and 
long refuseil her consent; tliis refusal involved his social boycott by 
the Powem but had no other serious consequences. In fact, the absence 
of a Russian agent was a positive advantage. The Prince, who is one of 
the ablest of Balkan diplomatists, bided his time ; and for nearly seven 
years his great Minister, Stepan StambulofF, defied Russia and won the 
admiration of Great Britain as the Bulgarian Bismarck.’’ 

Alike in his methods and in his fall, the son of the Trnovo innkeeper 
resembled the German Cliancellor. During his long tenure of the 
premiei'ship, he was absolute meuster of Bulgaria ; for the Prince was at 
first much in the position of our George I, ignorant of the language and 
the customs of his subjects, and StambulofF was for some years indispens- 
able to him. The Minister had no constitutional scruples ; he held that 
his end — the maintenance of Bulgarian freedom— justified his means, 
which included the manipulation of elections and the persecution of 
political opponents. He saw clearly that it was the interest of Bulgaria 
to establish friendly relations with Turkey ; he was thus able to secure 
Turkish support against Russian schemes and to establish Bulgarian 
schools and bishoprics as the nucleus of a Bulgarian propaganda against 
the Greeks and Serbs in Macedonia. Russophil conspiracies he sup- 
pressed with the utmost severity, and Major Panitsa, who had trusted 
that Russia would save him from the penalty of his treachery to his 
Prince, was tried by Court-martial, and shot as a traitor. Assassination 
then became the weapon of the discontented ; one of StambuloflTs 
coBeagues was shot by his side at Sofia ; his agent was stabbed in the 
street at Comtantinople. Tliese acts of violence rendered it imperative 
to provide for the future of the throne ; the Prince, in 1893, married a 
Bourbon Princess, Marie-Louise of Parma; and the birth of an heir, who 
received the name of the ancient Bulgarian Tsar Boris, gave Bulgaria 
the promise of a national dynasty. The marriage proved, however, to 
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be the cause of StambuloflTs falL United to a Bourbon, the Prince 
naturally desired society for his wife and due social recognition for him- 
self, while at the same time he felt strong enough to dispense with his 
too powerful and most iincourtierlike Minister. The relations between 
them became so strained that at last Stambuloflf resigned, and Prince 
Alexander's former secretary, StoilofT, became Premier, Like his German 
prototype, the fallen statesman vented his spleen in newspaper interviews, 
which called down upon him signal retribution. The end came on 
July 15, 1895, when the one great man of modem Bulgaria was brutally 
assaulted at Sofia by three assassins; three days later he died of his 
wounds ; and the tardy trial of his murderers cast suspicion upon the 
Government and discr^it upon the country. 

Freed from all control, the Prince now made his peace with Russia. 
The sacrifice of Stambuloff was followed, in 1896, by the conversion 
of Boris to the Orthodox faith, after a more tlian usually unseemly 
theological controversy. Russia thereupon recognisetl Prince Ferdinand, 
whose policy thenceforth became steadily Russophil, The officers im- 
plicated in the kidnapping of his predecessor were reinstated ; Russian 
training was encouraged in the anny ; Russian Grand Dukes came to 
celebrate the anniversaries of Shipka and Plevna. At the same time, the 
Prince was careful to cultivate the good graces of his suzerain. His 
neutrality in the Graeco-Tiukish War of 1897 was rewarded with further 
concessions in Macedonia, which embittered his relations with Greece, 
while internally the principality made steady material progress, of which 
the Balkan exhibition in 1907 gave Englishmen a proof. A serious 
agmrian revolt, and the beginnings of a socialist movement were the 
shadows which fell upon the peasiint State.'' 

Servia, after her unsuccessful war with Bulgaria, was mainly occupied 
with the domestic squabbles of the royal family. King Milan, though 
an able man, had the vices of the Europeanised oriental, while his 
l>eautiful wife. Queen Natalie, possessed a strong will of her own. 
International politics widened the brearii between the royal pair, for 
the King was an Austrophil, while the Queen, as befitted the daughter of 
a i*olonel in the Russian army, was an adlieixmt of the Tsar. At last, 
Milan obtained a divorce firom his wife, and followed this domestic 
victoiy by granting a Constitution far more Liberal than that of 1869. 

Scaredy, however, had this new charter come into force, when he 
abdicated in favour of his son, Alexander, on Maixh 6, 1889. As the 
young King was only thirteen years of age, three Regents were appointed 
to govern the country, the chief of them being Jovan Ristich, the ablest 
Servian statesman, who twenty-one yeai's before had l)een one of Milan's 
own guardians. The bickerings of the divorced couple and tlie Queen's 
assertion of her right to reside in her son’s capital, however, kept Servia 
in a constant ferment, till at last Ujey not only both consented to live 
abroad for their country's good, but made up their private differences, in 
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order to save the throne fifoin the Karageorgevich pretender^ Mean- 
while, Alexander, who had been hitherto apparently immersed in the 
study of constitutional history, suddenly amazed his Regents by ordering 
their arrest at his dinner-table on April IS, 1898, proclaiming himse^of 
age, and dissolving the Skupshtina. The success of this coup d''&ai 
directed against the Regents encouraged him to make another against 
the Radicals. Accordingly, on May 21 of the following year, he 
abolished the Constitution of 1889 and restored that of twenty years 
before. This drastic act was followed, five years later, by a wholesale 
proscription of the Radical and Russophil party, which the Court 
sought to implicate in the attempted assassination of Milan, Commander- 
in-Chief since 1898, by a certain Knezevich, said to be an agent of the 
pretender (July, 1899). In August, 1900, Alexander, who had hitherto 
been successful, committed the serious political mistake of marrying 
a lady-in-waiting of his mother, Madame Draga Mashin, widow of 
a Bohemian engineer and herself of Bohemian’' tendencies, which 
Belgrade gossip speedily exaggerated. This union proved his ruin. The 
Tsar, indeed, hastened to congratulate the King, and in the following 
year the death of Milan, who had retired in disgust, removed one of the 
constant irritants of Servian public life. But the lack of an heir, 
the suspicion that Queen Draga was scheming to secure the succession 
for one of her brothers, and the petty jealousies of Belgrade society, 
rendered the King's position insecure. In vain he granted an amnesty 
to the proscribed Radicals ; in vain, in 1901, he celebrated tlie anniversary 
of the Turkish evacuation of Belgrade by the issue of a Constitution 
more Liberal than that of 1869, but less Radical than that of 1889, giving 
the country the safeguards of a second Chamber and a Council of State. 
Discontent grew apace in a soil so congenial to political intrigue as is that 
of the Servian capital. The first sign of the coming tragedy was the pro- 
clamation of King Peter Karageorgevich by an adventurer at Shabats in 
1902. To secure himself against similar conspiracies, the King appointed 
a military Cabinet, and on April 7, 1903, perpetrated a thiixl c(yup 
by which he suspended the new Constitution until he had rid himself of 
the Radical elements which it had produced, and then i-evived it with a 
Senate and a Council devoid of a single Radical. The final blow to 
Radical hopes was the abolition of the ballot. Thus deprived of their 
constitutional remedies, the Radicab were driven to seek refuge in the 
usual Balkan device for desperate emergencies — a palace revolution. 

The Serbs are fond of historical anniversaries, and the conspirators 
appropriately selected that of Michael's murder in 1868 for the 
assassination of the King, to whom they, as officers, had all taken the 
oath of allegiance. Their motives were as sordid as those of any hired 
band of bravoes. Colonel Mashin, their leader, was brother of the Queen's 
first husband and her personal enemy ; others, it was said, were well paid 
for their murderous work, while behind the actual assassins stood the 
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smug) black»coated politicians, ready to profit by what was cynically 
proclaimed to be a ‘‘glorious revolution.'*' On the night of June 10, 
1908, the conspirators met at the “Servian Crown to arrange their 
plans ; the 6th regiment ocaipied the approaches to the palace ; the 
door was exploded with dynamite ; and in the ensuing darkness the 
murdertire groped about, till at last they found the royal couple hiding 
in a cupboard. The wretches, who wore the King’s uniform, showed no 
mercy to their sovereign. The last Obrenovich fell, clasping his wife in 
his arms, while the ruffians who profaned the name of officer stabbed and 
outraged the body of the Queen. ITirowing the two mangled corpses out 
of the window, the assassins continued their work in the city. The Queen'^s 
two brothers, and also the Prime Minister and the Minister for War, were 
shot in cold blood ; the occasion was seised for gratifying private revenge; 
and Belgrade proved to the world that she was still, after a century of 
practical freedom, inhabited by thinly polished barbarians. Nor was 
this impression diminishe<l when, in the morning, the capital was 
decoratal with flags, the church bells rang, and dance music enlivened 
the squares. When night fell, two carts conveyed the bodies of the King 
and Queen to their last resting-place in the church of St Mark, where 
the second and least conspicuous Obrenovich Prince had been buried. 

The country experienced but a short interregnum. Prince Peter 
Karageorgevich may not have been privy to the murders ; but it was he 
who profited by them, for on June 15 the National Assembly unanimously 
elect^ him King. The new sovereign, who nine days later mounted the 
blood-stained Servian throne, had spent 45 of his 57 years in exile — 
now in Hungary, now at the (>)urt of his Montenegrin father-in-law, now 
at Geneva — and was therefore practically a stranger to the land, over 
which his father Alexander had ruled for sixteen years. He was the 
puppet and the prisoner of the regicides, to whom he owed his crown ; 
yet by retaining them about his person he offended the moral sense of 
those nations, like Great Britain, which regal'd political expediency as no 
excuse for murder. Of the Great Powers, Austria and Russia, traditional 
rivals for influence in Servia, alone recognised him, till in 1906 the 
retirement of the chief conspirators induced the British Government to 
send a Minister to Belgrade. Meanwhile, the palace became once more 
a hotbed of scandals, owing to the freaks of the Crown Prince ; the 
garrison of Nish conspired for a restoretion of the Obrenovich dynasty, 
still represented by a natural son of Milan and by a cousin of Alexander, 
married to Prince Mirko of Montenegro, whence covetous eyes were ever 
directed towards the Servian throne; and a tariff war with Austria- 
Hungary injured the material interests of tlie peasants. Such has so far 
been the result of this Karageorgevich restoration. 

The history of Montenegro since the completion of her territory in 
1880 has lieeu very difierent from that of the other two Slav States. 
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Prince Nicholas has had to solve the problem of converting an Homeric 
sodety of fighters into a modern commercial and agricultural community. 
With the exception of an occasional brush upon the Albanian frontier, 
hb warriors have kept the peace. From Turkey he has had nothing 
more to fear; indeed his relations with the Sultan have become excellent; 
while Austria-Hungary he has wisely so far abstained from attacking. 
None the less, he has instituted for defence a standing army based on 
compulsory service. Admirable roads now traverse and connect the old 
with the new and more fertile Montenegro, which was the result of the 
Berlin Treaty and the subsequent arrangements. A railway has been 
opened fiom Antivari to Virb^r, and steamers furrow the blue waters of 
the Lake of Skutari. A new code was introduced in 1888, and in 1905 
the Prince, on the advice of his eldest son, came to the conclusion that it 
was time to grant parliamentary institutions. The first Montenegrin 
Assembly met on December 19 of that year, and, already, the Black 
Mountain has had its full share of cabinet crises and political conspira- 
cies. So long, however, as Prince Nicholas lives, he will always be the 
real ruler of Montenegro. Socially and politically alike, he has gained 
importance by the splendid mairiages of his daughtei*s, notably by that 
of Princess Elena in 1896 with the Prince of Naples, now King Victor 
Emmanuel III. This Italian connexion, though not popular in Italy, 
has made Montenegro much better known in Europe and has stimulated 
Italian commercial enterprise on the easteim shore of the Adriatic. A 
series of picturesque anniversaries — the 400th of the foundation of the 
first Slavonic printing-press, the bicentenary of the Petrovich dynasty, 
and the Jubilee of the battle of Grahovo— have all drawn attention to 
the stirring annals of the smallest among peoples,’’ while in August, 
1910, the Prince celebrated his fifty years of rule. Nor has Prince 
Nicholas, while active as a diplomatist and statesman, ceased to enrich 
Servian literature. One of his two dramas, the “ Empress of the Balkans,’’ 
possesses special interest, since, under the thin disguise of an historical 
play, it contains his opinions on Balkan politics. 

Even more pros{>erous has been the course of the one Latin nation of 
the Near East Roumania, which became a kingdom in 1881, has been 
chiefly occupied witli social questions. Antisemitism, due to economic 
rather than to religious causes, has been one characteristic of contem- 
porary Roumanian history; agrarian riots— twice, in 1888 and 1907, 
assuming the proportions of an insurrection — liave been another. Riches 
and poverty are brought into sharper contrast at Bucharest than at 
other Balkan capitals, with the inevitable result. The ability and long 
experience of her German King have been of immense value to ‘*the 
Belgium of south-eastern Europe,” while the literary fame of “ Camen 
Sylva,” his accomplished Queen, has conferred distinction on her adopted 
land. Armed and fortified more strongly than in 1878, Roumania has 
proved a serviceable outpost of the Triple Alliance, though she has never 
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drawn the sword since then. In Balkan politics she has coquetted, now 
with Greece, and now with Bulgaria, in the interval suspending her 
diplomatic relations with the former, and once talking of war with 
the latter. ITie Kutzo-VIach movement in Macedonia has chiefly 
determined the attitude of lloutnania to both these States. 

The settlement of 1878 embraced, as we saw, besides the Balkan 
States, the island of Cyprus and the Armenian provinces still left to the 
Sultan, the island of Crete and the rest of the Turkish dominions in 
Europe. The British Government, according to the terms of the con- 
vention, occupied Cyprus in July of that year. A High Commissioner 
was appointed, as had been the case in the Ionian Islands, and in 1882 a 
more Liberal Constitution was cunnounced. At present Cyprus, dependent 
on the Colonial Office, possesses a legislature of 18 ex officio and 12 elected 
members, representative of the Greek majority and the Moslem minority. 
While, however, material progress has b^n achieved, the payment of the 
Turkish tribute, fixed at JP92,800 a year, has proved a handicap to the 
island, which Bosnia was spared. The present occupation of Cyprus may 
be regarded from three national standpoints. The Turkish Government 
has gained by the punctual payment of a settled sum ; the British have 
found that neither as ‘‘a place of arms^ to command an eventual 
Euphrates railway, nor as a commercial speculation, has the island realised 
the hopes of Beaconsfield ; the Greeks, though economically better off and 
politically better govenied, demand union with Greece, and quote as a 
precedent the cession of the Ionian Islands. British statesmen have 
replied that, if Great Britain were to withdraw, she would be bound to 
restore Cyprus to Turkey, to which three of the Seven Islands had never, 
and only one hod for any length of time, belongetl, while they refer to 
the disinclination of the Moslem minority to be united with the Greek 
kingtlom. But the maps used in the Greek schools already represent 
Cyprus as part of unredeemed Greece,’’ although it has not been 
governed by Greeks since the close of the twelfth century ; and, whenever 
Crete obtains union, Cyprus will be further encouraged to demand it 
Finally, regarded m a guarantee of Armenian ix*forms, the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of 1878 has been a complete failure. 

The Annenian, Cretan, and Macedonian questions have been the 
most serious problems which Europe has had to face in the Near East 
since the Treaty of Berlin. The Armenians are in a position different 
from that of all the other (.'hristian races of Turkey. While the Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Serbs, and Kutzo-Vlachs can look for support to Athena, 
Sofia, Belgrade, and Bucharest, the Armenians have no Armenian State 
to which they can tuni for protection. In that respect, they resemble 
the Albanians, but witli this important difterence, that the Albanians 
are first-rate fighting men who can defend themselves, while the 
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Armenians^ witli tlie exception of a few in the Russian service, are 
not. Unfortunately, this unwarlike race has as its neighbours the savage 
Kurds, the Albanians of Asia Minor, who treat it much as the A^uts 
treat the Serbs of Old Servia. Divided between Russia and Turkey, 
deprived for more than five centuries of the last remnant of national 
independence, the Armenians, in a secret petition presented to the 
Congress of Berlin, had disclaimed political ambition and had begged 
for an arrangement modelled on that of the Lebanon, under a Christian 
governor. Instead of this, the collective wisdom of Europe was content 
with a vague promise of security and reforms. Great Britain did indeed 
send consuls to report on the condition of Asia Minor; but even 
Gladstone, when he came into power in 1880, dropped the Armenian 
question at a hint from Bismarck. 

Down to 1889 the question attracted no further attention. But in 
that year the first news of outrages in the Armenian provinces of Turkey 
reached England. Abd-ul-Harnid II had, meanwhile, established a system 
of highly centralised personal government ; Midhat’s short-livetl Parlia- 
ment had long been dissolved, and its author had died in exile; the 
Palace had superseded the Porte, and the Sultan’s favourites had more 
influence in the affairs of the empire than his Ministers, At the same 
time the Armenians had become the objects of suspicion to the Sultan 
and the Tsar alike, and both Russians and Turks professed to discern an 
“Armenian peril” in the material progress of these clever and indus- 
trious, but unpopular, men of business. When the cry of oppression 
was raised, the Turkish authorities merely prosecuted a Kurdish chief, 
who was acquitted, but ultimately exiled. Hie Armenians, on their 
part, were already agitating ; their societies, of which the chief bore the 
significant name of Hindchak (“the Bell”), sounded the alarm in the 
ears of somnolent diplomacy. The Kurds, reinforced by the fanatical 
Mussulmans whom the events of 1878 hacl driven “bag and baggage” 
into Asia, redoubled their exactions ; conflicts arose, and the Armenian 
massacres began. 

For three weeks in the late suirimer of 1894 the district of Sasun in 
the province of Bitlis became the scene of horrors which recalled those 
of Batak. ITie Kurds, aided by Turkish troops, under the command of 
Zekki Pasha, destroyed 24 villages and butchered, with the most revolt- 
ing cruelty, every Armenian whom they could find. Zekki was decorated 
for his “services”; but Great Britain demanded the appointment of a 
Commission of enquiry, which British, French, and Russian delegates 
should accompany. The Commission, officially designated as intended “to 
enquire into the criminal conduct of Armenian brigands,” conducted its 
proceedings with the partiality which might have been expected firom 
this statement of its object, and proved as dilatory as most Turkish 
official bodies. In vain, the three Powers presented a scheme of Armenian 
reform; in vain, great meetings were held in London and Paris on 
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behalf of the Aniieniam. An Armenian demonstration at Constantinople 
on September 80, 1895, only resulted in a massacre of many in the 
capital and of many more at Trebixond. But this was nothing com- 
pared with what was to come. While the ambassadors were presenting 
a new scheme of i*eform8 to the Sultan, which he promised to see carried 
out faithfully, a gigantic massacre was taking place in Asia Minor* 
During part of October and the whole of November the Armenians were 
murdered wholesale, the murders being organised by the Sultanas offidals, 
headed by Shakir Pasha. The British ambassador wrote home that 
over an extent of territory considerably larger than Great Britain all 
the large towns save three and almost all the villages had suffered, and 
that a moderate estimate put the loss of life in those six weeks at 80,000. 
Still, however, the massacres continued ; Van, hitherto spared, was 
selected for the next great holocaust; while the Powers, fearful of 
reopening the Eastern question by active intervention, which would 
have aroused mutual suspicions, left the Armenians to their fate and 
contented themselves with demanding the presence at Constantinople of 
a second siaiiomiaire for the protetttion of their own subjects. But 
Europe was soon to learn that, under the very shadow of the embassies, 
the unhappy Armenians could be butchered with impunity. A body of 
the latter, more desperate than the rest, indignant at the supineness of 
the Powers and infuriated at the forced resignation of the Armenian 
Patriarch and the irregular appointment of his successor, seized the 
premises of the Ottoman Bank and only left them under promise of a 
safe conduct and the j)rotection of the ambassadors. Scarcely had they 
been shipped on boaitl a French steamer, when the infuriated Sultan 
took a terrible vengeance upon their innocent compatriots. For the 
next two days, August 27 and 28, 1896, the streets of Constantinople 
were the theatre of an organiseil massacre. The Armenian quarter was 
attacked by gangs of men, armed with clubs, who bludgeoned every 
Armenian whom they met, and forced their way into the houses of 
Armenians, or foreigners who had Armenian servants, in puisuit of their 
victims. Police officers and soldiers aided, and even directed, this 
Turkish St Btirtholomew ; and it was not till the representatives of the 
Powers, who had seen with their own eyes what had occumxi, sent a 
strongly worded note to the Palace, that the order was issued to stop 
the slaughter. Some 6000 persons perished in this horrible carnage, 
and, in the words of a British diplomatist, it seems to have been ** the 
intention of the Turkish authorities to exterminate tlie Armenians,"' 
The perfect organisation of the shambles was proved by the fact that 
scorc^y anyone who did not belong to that race perished, and that 
Uiese few exceptions were due to such ac'cidents as will happen even 
in the best regulated massacres. 

Hie ^‘disturbances at Constantinople,"" as they were euphemistically 
called by diplomatists, convinced even the most incredulous that tlie 
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{irevioiis mfitssacres in reniote parts of the empire had not been mere 
inventions. Gladstone, for the last time, sallying forth from his retire- 
ment, as he had done at the moment of the Bulgarian atrocities, twenty 
years before, branded Abd-ul-Hamid II as ‘‘the Great Assassin'’; 
French writers pilloried him as “the Red Sultan.” But no steps were 
taken to punish the author of the Armenian atrocities. Germany, 
anxious to obtain concessions in Asia Minor, avowedly supported the 
Sultan, and reaped the reward of her selfish policy. Austria-Hungary 
was too deeply interested in the Balkan peninsula to risk a policy, of 
which it was difficult to foresee the results. Russia had cynically 
declared through the mouth of Prince Lobanoff, that she did not desire 
the creation of another Bulgaria in Asia Minor. Lord Salisbury, again 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, solemnly and publicly warned 
the Sultan of the consequences of his misgovern men t, and suggestc<l 
the eventual necessity of employing force. The French atnbassador at 
Constantinople advocated the despatch of a fleet as the only means of 
intimidating Abd-ul-Hamid ; and among British residents at the Turkish 
capital the opinion was expressed that Great Britain should, and could, 
have acted with more vigour. The British ambassador sorrowfully 
confessed to a leading Englishman that his mivssion hfid been a failure ; 
the most that can be said is that Great Britain, having greater responsi- 
bilities towards the Armenians, did a little more than any other Power 
for their support. Further, but smaller, massacres took place at Tokat. 
Then a new phase of the Eastern question attracted public attention; 
all eyes were fixed on Crete, and the sufferings of the Arinenituis were 
forgotten by a preoccupied Europe. 

Crete, as we saw, had received a promise at IJerlin that the Organic 
Law of 1868 should be applied with any modifications that might seem 
equitable. Accordingly, on October 525, 1878, the island received a 
supplementary constitution, called the Pact of Halepa, from the consular 
suburb of Canea, where it was signed. This additional charter, which 
merely modified the Organic Law, provided that the Governor-General 
should hold office for five years, and should be assisted by an adviser of 
the opposite religion ; that there should he a General Assembly sitting 
publicly for 40, or at most, 60 days in the year, and com}K)s^ of 49 
Christians and 31 Mussulmans ; that Greek should be the language of 
both the Assembly and the law Courts; that natives should have the 
preference for official posts ; and that, after the cost of local adminis- 
tration had been deducted from the insular revenues, the surplus should 
be divided in equal shares between the imperial treasury and the schools, 
hospitals, harbours, and roads of the island, upon which practically 
nothing had been spent since the days of the Venetians. Paper money 
was prohibited, newspapers were allowed, and an amnesty and the 
remission of an'ears of taxation completed the benefits to be conferred 
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upon the islanders. In theory, at any rate, the Pact of Halepa was the 
high-water mark of Ottoman concessions to Crete. 

For the next eleven years the island almost realised that rare form 
of happiness which consists in having no history. For the lai*ger 
portion of that period Crete was governed by PhotiMes Pasha, a Greek 
of conciliatory disposition and administrative capacity. His successor, 
a Greek from Epiros, was unpopular, and in the year of his appointment 
the union of the two Bulgarias caused the Cretans to demand union 
with Greece. It was not, however, till 1889 that a fresh insurrection 
took place, which, originating in the mutual disputes of the Christians, 
developed into a movement against the common enemy. The reply of 
the Sultan was to issue a hrman, on November 24 of that year, which 
virtually repealed the Pact of Halepa, and placed the Assembly, now 
reduced to 57 members, under the influence of the Governor-General, a 
Mussulman, and therefore inclined to favour the dominant Mussulman 
minority. Desultory disturbances went on in the usual fashion of that 
turbulent island, which no Government has found easy to govern, until 
the Sultan, in 1895, at last yielded to the violent importunities of the 
Cretans, and appointed Alexander Karatheodori Pasha, a Christian, as 
Vdli (Provincial Governor). The increase of the numbers of the Assembly 
to 65 — 40 Christians and 25 Mussulmans — seemed to have dissipated 
the dangers of further disjyutes. 

But the Cretan Moslems, like most minorities accustomed to the 
exercise of power, were resolved to demonstrate the futility of attempt- 
ing to govern Crete through the medium of a Christian. Murders of 
Christians bf'gan ; a Christian Committee of Reform was founded and 
embittered the situatit>n, while Karatheodori, who had made himself 
personally popular to the Mussulmans, was deprived by his Government 
of the means of paying his gendarmerie. The appointment of a T.\irk 
as his successor, instead of satisfying the Moslem party, disgusted both 
sides, for the Mussulmans wante<l a military Govenior, while the Christians 
desired another Christian. Such was the state of tension, when the 
insurrection, wdiich was to end in the practical destniction of Tiukish 
rule over Crete, began on May 24, 1896, with a sanguinary conflict in 
the streets of Canea. Too late, the Sultan act'epted the advice of the 
Powers, revived the Pact of Halepa, promised to summon the General 
Assembly, and to grant an amnesty, and appointed a Christian Govenior 
in the person of Georgi Beixivich, who had been Prince of Samos. One 
Commission, comprising European officers, was to organise the gen^ 
darmerie ; another to i-eform the tribunals. This arrangement, accepted 
by the Christians, was regarded by the Mussulmans, who derived their 
inspiration from the Palace, as one of the usual paper reforms, which 
they were expected to resist ; and the arrival of the Turkish officer, who 
had been oonnec^ted with the Armenian massacres at Van, encouraged 
their resistance. The customary delay in beginning the work of organ- 
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ising the police made the Christians also suspicious ; and a Mussulman 
outbreak at Canea on February 4, 1897, followed by the buniing of a 
iaige part of the Christian quarter, renewed the civil war. The Christians 
occupied Akrotiri, the ‘‘ peninsula between Canea and Suda bay, and 
proclaimed union with Greece. 

Meanwhile, the news of a massacre at Canea had caused immense 
excitement at Atliens. Trikoupes, who had counselled quiet at the time 
of the last insurrection, was now dead, and Delyfinnes, the bellicose 
Minister of 1885, was once more in power. But even the strongest of 
Greek statesmen could no longer have resisted public opinion. Greece 
had incurred enormous expenses for the maintenance of the Cretan 
refugees at Athens, while there were numbei’s of Cretans established in 
Greece, whose influence was naturally in favour of intervention. Prince 
George, the King's second son, left the Piraeus amidst enthusiastic 
demonstrations with a flotilla of torpedo boats to prevent the landing of 
Turkish reinforcements; and on February 15 a Greek force under Colonel 
Vdssos, with instructions to occupy Crete in the name of King George, 
to restore order and to drive the Turks from the forts', landed a little to 
the west of Canea. The same day the Admirals of the Five European 
Powers, whose ships were then in Cretan waters, occupied the towm, 
whence the last Turkish Governor of the island had fled for ever. The 
insurgents on Akrotiri now attacked the Turkish troops, until the 
Admirals forced them to desist by a bomburdincnt, which caused intense 
indignation at Athens iind some disgust in London among those who 
remembered Navarino. A note of the Powers promising autonomy on 
condition of the withdrawal of the Greek ships and troops met with an 
unfavourable reply ; and, though the Admirals issued a proclamation 
of autonomy, they followed it up by a blockade of the island, and by 
another bombardment of the insurgents at Malaxa above Suda bay. 

The conflict between Hellenism and its hereditary foe could no 
longer be confined to ‘Hhe great Greek island." In Greece a body, 
called the “ National Society," forced the hand of the Government ; an 
address from 100 British members of Parliament encouraged the masses, 
ignorant of the true conditions of British politics, to count upon the 
help of Great Britain ; the King, in a speech to the people, talked of 
putting himself at the head of an army of 100,000 Hellenes, llie 
secret history of the weeks immediately preceding the War is still only a 
matter of surmise; but the opinion is now held in Greece, that King 
George expected the Powers to prevent hostilities at the last moment ; 
he could then liave yielded to their pressure without risking his position 
with his subjects. Neither he nor the Sultan wanted a war, from which 
the latter knew that, if successful, he would gain nothing, and at the 
outbreak of hostilities he was less unpopular at Athens than the German 
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Emperor, whoRC officers accompanied the Turkish army. The Emperor's 
policy throughout had been bitterly hostile to the country of which his 
sister would one day be Queen, and he is still held largely responsible for 
the war. Among the Greeks, who had not been at war with Turkey 
since the stiuggle for Independence, there was intense enthusiasm, 
unfortunately unaccompanied by organisation. Greece is a profoundly 
democratic land, where the soldier does not recognise a social superior in 
his officer, where the critical faculty is highly developed, and the natural 
tactics of the country are aptly described by the phrase “ klephtic war'* 
(jc\€^T 07 ro\e/co 9 )i while the fine military qualities of the Turks had been 
schooled by German instructors. ITius, the contest was unequal, even 
though a band of red-shirted Garibaldians " of various nations under a 
son of the great captain came to the aid of the Greeks, and money 
pouied into the war fund fiom abroad. 

On April 9, armed bands of the “ National Society " crossed into 
Macedonia; further conflicts occurred on the Thessalian frontier; and 
on April 17 Turkey declared war. Time to his traditional policy of 
dividing the Christian races of the Near lilast against each other, the 
Sultan setnircd the neutrality of Bulgaria and Servia by an opportime 
grant of bishoprics, commercial agents, and schools in Macedonia. An 
Austro-Kussian note to the Balkan Courts warned them not to interfere 
in the struggle. Thus an} hopes of common action by the Christians 
were dissipated, and the ring was confined to the two combatants. 

The Thirty Days’ was an almost unbroken scries of Greek 

disasters. The Greek navy, which was superior to that of the Turks, 
and upon which great hope^ had been placed, effected nothing except 
the futile bombardment of Preveza, the capture of a cargo of vegetables 
at Santi Quaranta, and that of a Turc'ophil British member of Parliament. 
This inaction is one of the mysteries of the War. No doubt, a bombard- 
ment of Smyrna or Salonica would have mainly damaged the Greek 
populations of those cities ; but Turkish islands could easily have been 
taken, and better terms thereby obtained at the peace. Probably the 
paialysis of tlie fleet was due to considerations of diplomacy. On land, 
the campaign naturally fell into two divisions— one in Thessaly, the 
other in Epiros. In llicssaly Edhcm Pasha, the Turkish commander, 
after severe fighting in the Melouna pass, and an obstinate battle at 
Reveni, occupied I^rissa, whence the Crown Prince’s troops had fled in 
disorder ; in Epiros the battle of Pente Pegadia Five Wells”) between 
Arta and Janina saved the latter town. The Turkish advance across 
the Thessalian plain aroused a reaction at Athens. ITic indignant 
crowd inarched on the unprotected palace, and tlie King owed his 
throne to the prompt intervention of RhiBles, the most influential 
leader of the Opposition, and the idol of the Athenians, who was 
forthwith appoint^ Prime Minister. Colonel Smolensk!, the hero of 
Reveni,” the one officer who had distinguished himself, repulsed the 
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Turks in a first attack on Vclestino, the scene of the legend of Alcestis, 
but had to yield in a second battle ; the classic field of Pharsalos was the 
scene of one Greek defeat, and the unknown village of Gribovo in Epiros 
that of another; and the climax was reached when, on May 17, the 
battle of Domokds opened to the Turks the Phourka pass which leads 
down to Lamia. A panic seized the Athenians at the news ; the royal 
family durst not show itself in the streets ; the royal liveries were 
changed; pictures of Smolenski took the place of royal portraits in 
the shops. Then the Powers intervened; an armistice was signed on 
May 19 and 20 in Epiros and Thessaly, and Colonel Vdssos, who had 
already left Crete, was followed by the rest of his men. A treaty of 
peace was concluded at Constantinople on December 4, which provided 
for the evacuation of Thessaly by the Turkish troops, and the cession 
for the second time of that province to Greece, except one village and 
ceiiain strategic positions, which bring the Turkish frontier very near 
Larissa. Greece was ordered to pay a war indemnity of ^P. 4,000,000, 
and accepted an European control of her finances. In 1898 the Turks 
left ThessaJy and with them almost all the remaining Moslem begs 
(landowners). A series of quiet years followed the war, broken only by 
the^^Gospel Riots,*” a disturbance arising out of the translation of the New 
Testament into the vemacular. Theotdkes, a lieutenant of Trikoupos, 
became the leading force in Greek politics, and, after the assassination of 
Delydnnes in 1905 for his attempt to suppress the Athenian gambling- 
hells, and the subsequent split in the Delyannist party, was able to form 
a long administration. Greece has recovei-ed from the wounds of 1897 ; 
her finances are more flourishing; her paper currency has approached })ar; 
and her internal politics have been, till last year, steadier than in the days 
of “grandfather” Delydnnes — a patriot, but more of a demagogue than 
a statesman But in the summer of 1909 the renovated Turkish Govern- 
ment assumed a menacing attitude; Greece had to abandon for the 
time the cherished union with Crete, and a body of officers, in the name 
of army reform, demanded the removal of the Royal Princes from their 
commands, and took up a threatening position outside Atlicns. ITii-ee 
cabinet crises followed in rapid succession, and for a moment the 
abdication of the King and his withdrawal with his whole family from 
the country were rumoured. The “Military league” under Colonel 
Zorb&s has forced its policy upon the terrorised Chamber; but the 
revolt of a naval officer, named Typaldos, was easily suppressed in the 
classic waters of Salamis. It has now been decided to convene a National 
Assembly to revise the Constitution; and on March 29, 1910, the 
Military League, after an existence of seven inontlis, was accordingly 
dissolv^ 

The settlement of the Cretan question long vexed the diplomatists 
of Europe. Eighteen months were spent in the search for a Governor. 
A Swiss Federal Councillor, a Luxemburg Colonel, a Montenegrin 
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Minister^ were in turn proposed, until at last, owing to the influence of 
tlie Tsar, Prince George of Greece was appointed High Commissioner 
of the Powers. Meanwhile, Germany, followed by Austria, had retired 
from the European Concert on the Cretan question, and the forces of 
the four other Powers, supported by their fleets under the command of 
the Italian Admiral Canevaro, had occupied the coast towns, the British 
holding Candia, the Russians Rethymno, the Fi*ench Sitia and the islet 
of Spinalonga, the Italians Hierapetra, and all four Canea. In these 
places, especially within the cordon of Candia, the Mussulmans were 
herded, while the Christians held the whole of the open country, and 
a migratory assembly, presided over by Dr Sphakiandkes, issued decrees 
under the seal of Minos. An attack upon the British in the harbour 
of Candia and the murder of their Vice-Consul on September 6, 1898, 
hastened the settlement of the Cretan question. Admiral Noel’s energy 
achieved what diplomacy had long striven to obtain ; the ringleaders 
were hanged ; and, two months after the affray at Candia, the last 
detachment of Turkish troops left the island ; the fort on the islet 
in Suda bay was thenceforth alone occupied bv Ottoman soldiers. Such 
was tlie state of affaire when, on December 21, 1898, Prince George set 
foot in the island. 

The Prince's appointment, originally made for three years, lasted for 
nearly eight, and for the first five Crete remained tranquil. Naturally 
popular with the Christians, he endeavoured to reassure the Mussulmans, 
whose numbers had dwindled by emigration to such an extent that the 
census of 1900 showed them to be only one-ninth of the population. 
A gendarmerie of Cretans oflicered by Italian carabineers took the 
place of the Montenegrins; and each of the four Powers advanced 
jP40,0()0 for the initial expenses of the new administration. An 
assembly met to adopt a new Constitution, which provided the Princ'e 
with five Councillors, one of them a Mussulman, and created a Chamber 
of deputies, ten of whom w^ere nominees and the rest elected every two 
years. A Cretan flag, Oetan postage-stamps and small coins, were 
further proofs of autonomy. But, early in 1904, discontent became rife 
m the island. The Prince, influenced by his Greek secretary, descended 
infe the arena of party politics against Venizt^os, the ablest of the 
Ci'etan politicians, who was accuMnl of mivocating the erection of Crete 
into an independent principality, on the lines of Samos — a proposal 
strongly denounced at Athens. The Italian Foreign Office warned the 
Prince to act constitutionally, and a crisis w«vs reached when, in March, 
1905, the Opposition took to the mountains and established its head- 
quarters at Therisso, a strong position already famous in the annals of 
('retan warfare. The insurgents there declaretl themselves a provisional 
National Assembly, proclaimed union with Greece, and held out till winter 
forced them to surrender to the Consuls of the Powers. The following 
summer Princ*e (ieorge, weary of Cretan politics, resigned, despite a 
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petition of many deputies in his favour. Thereupon, the Four Powers, 
whose i^presentatives in Rome had since the time of Admiral Canevoro 
formed a Cretan Areopagus under the presidency of the Italian Foreign 
Minister, entrusted to King George the selection of a new High Com- 
missioner. His choice in September, 1906, fell upon ZaVmes, the 
most Conser\ative and most silent of Greek statesmen, and the choice 
has been fully justified by results. Little more was heard of Crete, 
till, in October, 1908, the news of the annexation of Bosnia and Bulgarian 
independence caused the proclamation of union with Greece which has 
hitherto been without effect 

Armenia and Crete had scarcely ceased to occupy the attention of 
Europe when a third question, more complex than either of them, became 
acute. Macedonia is the land of conflicting races and overlapping claims. 
During a large part of its history it has been entii*ely Greek ; in the 
Middle Ages it was alternately under the hegemony of Bulgarian, 
Servian, and Byzantine Emperors, until the concjiiering Turk put all 
these Christian races under his dominion. But the memory of their 
respective sovereignties lives on, while of late years a fourth propaganda, 
that of the ^‘lame^’ or Kutzo-Vlachs, the work of a certain Apostolos 
Margarites, has been encouraged by Roumania. Religious differtmees 
revived these racial hatreds. The firman creating the Bulgarian Exarchate 
in 1870 provided that, outside of what is now Bulgaria, a petition by 
two-tbirds of the inhabitants could secure the transfer of a district from 
the Patriarch to the Exarch; and “ Patriarchists’’ and Exarchists 
thenceforth represented i-espectively the Greek and the Bulgarian cause 
in Macedonia, while Servia and Roumania, seeing the political advantages 
of an ecclesiastical propaganda, l>egan to agitate for the restora!,ion of the 
Servian Patriarchate of Ipek and the erection of a scjparate Roumanian 
Church. The Treaties of 1878 naturally made the Balkan States regard 
Macedonia as their promised land. Servia, cut off from expansion in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina by the Austrian occupation, and bound 
by a secret treaty not to agitate there, looked to the north of Macedonia 
and to Uskub, where her great Tsar Dushan had once lx*en crow ned ; 
Bulgaria remembered the frontiers which were awarded her at San 
Stefano; Roumania, recognising in the Kutzo-Vlachs long-lost kinsmen, 
hitherto considered as Greeks, saw that, by first fostering and tlien 
sacrificing them, she might claim compensation nearer home; while 
Greece regarded these newer nationalities as upstarts who had no rights 
in the home of Alexander the Great, the land i-edeemed from the 
barbarians for the Byzantine Empire by Basil ‘‘the Bulgar-slayer.’* 
Austria-Hungary, for her own purposes, wfis glad to divert the attention 
of Servia from the Bosnian Serbs, and that of Roumania from the 
Roumans of Transylvania ; while, at the same time, established in the 
Sandjak of Novibazar, she might contemplate a descent upon tlie valley 
of the Vardor and upon Salonica. For reasons of its own* the Turkish 
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Government, too, wa$ glad to increase the confusion of races. The 
Turks in Macedonia are a mere handful ; and Turkey maintained her 
empire by dividing her subject nationalities, favouring now the Bul- 
garian, now the Serb, now the Greek, and in 11K)5 the Kutzo-Vlach, 
according to the weakness or importunity of each. Needless to add, the 
usual Turkish niisgovernment continued ; of the reforms stipulated in 
Article 23 of the Berlin Treaty not one hml been carried out by the 
Porte. 

The AustrO’Russian agreement of 1897, which aimed at preserving 
the status quo in the Balkans, and pledged the two ancient rivals to 
abstain from exercising a separate influence there, had the effect of 
stifling the question, but only for a time. 

The first impulse to the Macedonian agitation came from Bulgaria. 
The principality was full of Macedonians, who occupied posts in the 
army, in the schcmls, and on the Piess. A Macedonipjn Committee, 
which had its seat at Sofia, addressed a memorial to the Powers in 
1899, advocating an autonomous Macedonia under a Bulgarian Governor- 
General. But the president, Boris Sarafoff, was aware that Europe thinks 
of the Balkan races only when they are cutting each other’s throats. 
Bulgarian bands crossed the Macedonian fnmtier, a Bulgarian emissary 
shot a Roumanian professor opposed to the propaganda of the Com- 
mittee, and the whole \vorld became awai*e of the existence of a 
Macedonian question, when Miss Stone, an American missionary, was 
captured by a gang of political brigands. Meanwhile, Old Servia was 
the scene of Albanian feuds, which culminated in the murder of Moliah 
Zekko, a donkey-boy who had risen to be the leader of a movement 
for an autonomous Albania, and whom even the Sultan feared and 
conciliated. So serious was the state of things, that Moslems as well 
as (Hiristians were agreed ‘ ‘‘that the provinces of 'I’urkey in Europe 
cannot be allowed to remain in their present deplorable condition.’’ 
AiLstria and Russia, the two Powers most directly interestc<l, were of 
the same opinion ; their Foreign Ministers met at Vienna and drew up 
in February, 1903, a modest scheme of reforms for the three vUm/eis 
of Salonica, Monasiir, and Kossovo, which the oUier Powers supported. 
They recommended the Sultan to appoint an Inspector-General for a 
fixed numl)er of years; to reoiganise the gendarmerie with the aid of 
foreign officers, and to compose it of Christians and Moslems in pro* 
portion to their numbers ; and to establish a separate budget for each 
of the three vilayets^ upon the revenues of which the cost of local 
administration was to be a fii'st charge. The Sultan acx^pted the 
Austro-Russian reform scheme, but its only result was to increase the 
disorder. The Albanians of Kossovo, .suspecting interfcreius? with their 
liberties, rose in rebellion, shot the Russian consul at Mitrowitz, and 
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held up the Sultan’s envoys at Ipek. ITie Btilgarian bands, despite the 
dissolution of the Macedonian Committees by the Bulgaiian Government, 
blew up railway bridges, and mined the Ottoman Bank at Salonica. The 
Greeks were terrorised by the Bulgarian Committeemen and plundered 
by the Turkish iiregulars. This state of things induced Austria and 
Russia in October, 1903, to issue a second edition of their reform scheme, 
called, from the place of signature, the Miirzsteg programme. 'This 
programme, which was also accepted by tlie Sultan, attached Austrian 
and Russian Civil Agents to Hilmi Pasha, the Inspector-General who 
had been appointed a year earlier ; entrusted the reorganisation of the 
gendarmerie to a foreign general, aided by military officers of the Powers, 
who were to divide Macedonia among them ; and demanded the reform 
of the administrative and judicial institutions of the country with the 
participation of the Christian population. General de Giorgis, an Italian 
officer, was appointed to command the gendarmerie, and his successor is 
another Italian, Count di llobilant. All the Powers, except Germany, 
sent a small contingent of officers, subsequently slightly increased, and 
Macedonia was, for police purposes, divided up into five secteurs, the 
British taking Drama, a rich district almost wholly peoplal by Pomaks, 
the French Seres, the Italians Monastir, the Austrians Uskub, and the 
Russians Salonica. Most of the vilayet of Kossovo, the woret of all, 
and part of that of Monastir, were excluded from this arrangement. 
An agreement between Bulgaria and Turkey for the prevention of armed 
bands helped to improve the condition of Macedonia in 1904. 

But, in the autumn of that year, a new disturbing element arose. 
Unable to obtain protection for their fellow-countrymen against the 
Bulgarians, the Greeks oi^anised bands in their turn ; and Paul Melas, 
one of their leadens, who fell in Macedonia, became a national hero at 
Athens. The rival parties, which took their titles from the Greek 
Patriarch and the Bulgarian Exarch, and were secretly encouraged by 
consuls and ecclesiastics, murdered one another in the name of religion, 
which in Macedonia is a pretext for racial animosity ; while the Sultan 
widened the breach between Greece and Roumania by recognising the 
Kutzo-Vlachs as a separate nationality, with the right of using their 
language in their churches and schools. These national quarrels spread 
beyond Macedonia; the Bulgarians destroyed the Greek quarters of 
Anchialos and Philippopolis ; the Roumanians demonstrated against the 
Greeks resident in their country ; a common danger caused Greeks and 
Serbs to fraternise. Meanwhile, the British Government, disgusted 
with the slow progress made by the Miirzsteg programme, proposed 
in 1905 its extension to the vilayet of Adrianople, and the apfmintment 
of a Commission of delegates, nominated by the Powers, under the 
presidency of the Inspector-General, for the purpose of framing financial 
reforms. The Sultan at first refused to allow foreign interference in his 
finances ; but the occupation of Mitylene by an international fleet forced 
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him to recognise the four financial experts whom the other Powers had 
already sent to Salonica as colleagues of the Austrian and Russian Civil 
Agents. In 1908, all the arrangements made for the pacification of 
Macedonia — the appointments of Inspector-General, civil and financial 
agents, and gendarmerie officers — originally made for two years, were 
prolonged for six. The civil and financial agents were, however, sup- 
pressed in the following year. But still the bands increased, while the 
British proposal to increase the gendarmerie met with no support from 
the other Powers, mainly occupied with the rival railway schemes of 
Austria and Servia. In short, European intervention in Macedonia has 
been so far unsuccessful. If the taxes have been better collected and 
administered, if the Turkish troops have committed fewer outrages, the 
strife among Greeks, Bulgarians, and Kutzo-Vlachs has been bitterer 
than ever. 

The Eastern question suddenly entered on a new and acute phase in 
the summer of 1908. The ‘‘Young Turks,"” or party of reform, whom 
diplomatists had hitherto been wont to regard as dreamers, had long 
carried on a secret propaganda, which had made great progress in the 
army. A bloodless revolution took place in Constantinople on July 24, 
the Sultan restored the Constitution of 1876, all the nationalities of 
the empire temporarily fraternised, a general election was held, and 
a Turkish Parliament met. This grant of constitutional liberties to 
the subjects of I'urkey proved a serious embarrassment to a Christian 
Power like Austria, whose wards in Bosnia and the Herzegovina did not 
enjoy similar privileges. At tlie same time, the internal difficulties of 
the new Turkish Government suggested to Austrian and Bulgarian 
statesmen tliat this was the moment for realising their long-deferred 
hopes. There seems to have been an understanding between the Austrian 
Emperor and Prince Ferdinand that each would help the other against 
Servia, which was thus taken between two fires. Accordingly, on 
October 5, 1908, Bulgaria dcclaixnl her independence and the Prince 
was proc'laimed at Trnovo “Tsar of Bulgaria,’’ a title since altered to 
“ Tsar of tlie Bulgarians.” Two days later, Austria-Hungary annexed 
the two provinces which she had occupied for tlrirty years. The Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs treated the matter as merely the destruc- 
tion of a diplomatic fiction ; but Great Britain protested against the 
unauthorised dcpartiiixj from treaty provisions. Servia armed, and 
demanded a strip of Bosnia which W’ould unite her with Montenegro; 
while the Prince of Montenegro announced that, if the Austrian annexa- 
tion were allowed, he would be no longer bound by the restrictions 
imposed at Berlin upon the bay of Antivari. The proclamation of the 
union of Crete with Greece inci’eased the difficulties of the situation, 
and the evacuation of the Sandjak of Novibazar by tlie Austrian troops 
was not reganled as adequate compensation. l\irkey has, however, 
accepted jPr,2,500,()00 for all the domain lands in Bosnia and the 
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Ha*9segovina. Thus, the Treaty of Berlin has suffered three more 
breaches, but so far, as in 1885, Europe, like Turkey, has accepted 
accomplished facts, and Servia has been forced to forgo all temtorial 
concessions. All the Powers have recognised the independence of 
Bulgaria, and the annexation of Bosnia and the Heraegovina ; Austria, 
while I’etaining Spizza, has suppressed or modified other limitations on 
the freedom of the bay of Antivari. Crete is not yet united with 
Greece, but the troops of the four Powers were, in July, 1909, I'eplaced 
by stattonimires. At present the Cretan question is dormant. 

Meanwhile, a counter-revolution had broken out in Constantinople. 
The ‘‘Young Turks,’’ however, held their own ; the army of Salonica, 
the cmdle of the Liberal movement, marched upon the capital ; on 
April 27, 1909, Abd-ul-Hamid II was deposed, and his next brother 
proclaimed Sultan under the title of Mohammad V. The dethroned 
ruler was conveyed to Salonica — a striking instance of that poetic 
justice which has ever illuminated the tragic annals of Byzantium. 

To sum up the results of the last three decades, Turkey has lost 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Thessaly and j>art of Epiros, 
a portion of Albania, and — in all but the name — the island of Crete. 
Houmania and Servia have thrown off the last shreds of vassalage, and 
both they and Montenegro have been enlarged at her expense. Thrace, 
Macedonia, Albania, and part of Epiros alone remain of the once vast 
Turkish empire in Europe ; Cyprus and Egy[it are practically British ; 
Tunisia, over which the Sultan claimed a vague suzerainty, is a French 
protectorate. Tripoli, coveted by Italy, is the only fragment left to the 
Turks in Africa; even in Asia, their original home, their frontier has 
receded. It remains to be seen whether reforms aided by European and 
Balkan jealousies can prevent the end of European Turkey. 




CHAPTER XV. 

EGYFr AND THE EGYl^'llAN SUDAN, 
(1841-1907.) 

Satisfied with the hereditary governorship of Egypt, which was 
affirmed by tlie Five Powers of Europe in 1841, Mehemet Ali, already 
over seventy years of age, abandoned all idea of further aggmndisement 
and devoid himself for the next seven years to the social and material 
improvement of his country, with an aggregate of results which caused 
him to l>c ranked by his adriiirei's in Europe with Saladin, Peter the 
Gieat, Napoleon, and Cromwell. His lx)uiidless ambition had led him 
to sacrifice almost everything to tlie dream of becoming the head of a 
powerful empire, independent of the Porte. With this end in view, he 
introduced various European sciences, arts, and manufactures into Egypt, 
and the works issued from tlie printing pi^ess which he had imported in 
1821 were solely intended for the instruction of his military, naval, and 
civil officers. Hardly able to read and write, and ignorant of the lan- 
guage of his adopted countiy, he nevertheless created a new era for Egypt 
and raised a State sunk in misery into one of comparative prosperity. He 
left Ix^hind him canals and roads, factories and arsenals, schools and 
hospitals, and inti^xluc^ed into the Delta tlie cotton plant, which was 
destined to add so greatly to the wealth of b^ypt. He was on oppressor 
of liarbarous habits, but he hatl the merit of protecting his people from 
all oppression but his own, and, though severe, he was not wantonly cruel. 
In 1847, he laid the first stone of the Barrage, fourteen miles below 
C/oiro; but in the following year the *‘Lion of the Levant"^ was attacked 
by senile dementia and resigned in favour of his son, Ibrahim, the 
hero of Konich and Neadb, who was already in his sixtieth year and only 
reigned four montlis. 

In 1849 Abbas, a grandson of Mehemet Ali, came to the throne 
shortly before his grandfatlier's death, and in a short reign of five years, 
by reason of his hatred of Europeans, did much to stem the progress of 
civilisation. His troops were driven from Nejd, while the Wahabi State 
regained its independence; but, on the outbreak of the Crimean War, he 
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placed his anny and his fleet at the disposal of the Sultan. ITie power 
of the Pasha of Egypt within his own dominions was almost supreme, 
and he could cause any one of his subjects to be put to death, without 
the formality of a trial, and without assigning any cause; a simple 
horizontal motion of his hand was enough to decree the sentence of 
decapitation, with which thefts were often punished. Other offenders 
were exiled to the army in Upper Egypt or were made to work on the 
canal corvee. Cruel, avaricious, and sensual, Abbas I was murdered by 
his o\vTi slaves on July 13, 1854. 

He was succeeded by his uncle Said, an amiable and liberal-minded 
prince, who retrieved much of the mischief done by his prtniecessor and 
raised the army to 50,000 men, though he lacked the vigorous intelli- 
gence and force of character of the founder of the dymisty. The 
initiation of the idea of railway construction must be credited to 
Mehemet Ali ; but it was not until 1855 that the first railway was made 
between Alexandria and Cairo. British influence with the Pasha sur- 
passed for the moment that of France. Robert Stephenson was appointed 
the engineer, €uid for some years, until Egyptians had been trained, the 
drivers and stokers weie mostly Englishmen. Egypt thus pm'eded 
Turkey and most European countries in railway construction. 

For centuries the most enliglitened mid's of Egypt had paid special 
attention to the possibility of restoring communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. In 1845, after some twenty years 
of indomitable perseverance, IVaghorn succeeded in conveying the mail 
from Bombay to London in thirty days by the overland route which 
traversed Egypt from Suez to Alexandria, whence the letters were 
despatched to Trieste and, later, by French influence, to Marseilles. 
But it was not until November 30, 1854, that Ferdinand de I^-esseps 
obtained from Said Pasha a preliminary concession for accomplishing 
the great work which Napoleon had abandoned, and Robert Stephenson 
(in 1846) had pronounced impracticable. After ac^cepting the modi- 
fications recommended by an international commission, comprising 
representatives of seven Powers, the final concession was signed by the 
Pasha on January 5, 1856. Meanwhile the British Government, under 
the influence of Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, endeavoured, 
for a variety of political reasons, to throw obstacles in the way of the 
enterprise, and so far succeeded as to prevent the Sultan from granting 
his sanction to the concession. Palmerston, mindful of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt and of Ixiuis-Philippe’s intrigues to establish a French 
protectorate in the days l)efore the bombardment of Actc, strongly 
objected to the establishment of a powerful French company on 
Egyptian soil, and foresaw that, if the Canal were successfully made, 
Great Britain would be the country most interested in it, and would 
therefore be irresistibly drawn into a more direct interference in 
Egyptian affairs, which he deemed it was desirable to avoid, because 
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she had already enough upon her hands and because any unnecessaiy 
intervention on her part might lead to a rupture with France. This 
remarkable forecast was justified; for, in spite of the commercial 
advantages of the Suez Canal, there can be no doubt that it has often 
rendered acute the political differences between the two Powers which 
strove for so many years for supremacy in Egypt. It was also argued 
that the Canal might cause England to lose her trade with the East, 
just as Venice had suffered by the discovery of the Cape route. 

English opposition rather stimulated than discouraged the enthusiasm 
of Lesseps, while it also stirred up the national feeling of France, and thus 
enabled him, in 1868, to launch on nearly every Bourse in Europe a 
company with a capital of 000,000. Rather more than half of this 
amount was subscribed for, chiefly in fVance ; and eventually, in 1860, 
Said Pasha was induced to take up the remaining unallotted shares. 
Disregarding British objections and the indifference of the rest of the 
world, and not waiting for the consent of the Porte which was withheld 
till 1866, Lesseps, accompanied by a dozen Europeans and 100 native 
workmen, began the stupendous w'ork on April 25, 1 859, by cutting a 
small trench in the narrow belt of sand on the shore between I/ike 
Menzala and the sea, and named the desolate spot Port Said in 
honour of the Viceroy. The very site, however, of the future town had 
to be formed, and this was done by spreading over the sand the mud 
dredged from tlie adjoining lake, which the summer heat soon hardened 
into a sufficiently firm foundation for the workshops that rapidly sprang 
up along tlie line of the new harbour. 'Lhe pioneers were dependent for 
fi^h water on Damietta, 30 miles away, whence Arab sailing boats 
reached them at very irregular intervals. On this unpropitious site 
arose, within ten years, a French town of nearly 10,000 inhabitants, well 
laid out in streets and squares, with docks, quays, churches, mosques, 
hotels, and a freshwater canal. 

It is to Said Pasha’s credit that he encouraged, under French 
influence, the discoveiy and preservation of the old monuments of his 
country, and founded the Bulak Museum in Cairo. But his contact with 
Europeans Iwl him into extravagant expenditure, which caused him, in 
1862, to take tlie first step towards Egypt’s bankruptcy, by contracting 
for the Government a loon of dP3,292,800 at an annual charge of 8 per 
cent, without any adequate arrangement for i-epaying the sum borrowed. 

At his death on Jonuaiy 18, 1863, Ismail, the son of Ibraliim and 
grandson of Mehemet Ali, succeeded to the throne and to this national 
debt, in his thirty-third year. By the end of 1876, this reckless spend- 
thrift had raised the debt, nominally, to 91 millions, though in I'eality 
it considcmbly exceeded this figure. A country of some six million 
inhabitants, mostly peasants with less than one acre of cultivated land 
apiece, had thus added to its financial bunlens at tlie rate of seven 
millions a year. Yet, when, at Ismairs professed desiix', Stephen Cavcj 
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investigated and reported upon the details of Egyptian finance in 
1876| he stated that for the enormous debt there was ** absolutely 
nothing to show but the Suez Canal, the whole proceeds of the loans 
and floating debt having been absorbed in payment of intei-est and 
sinking funds, with tlie exception of the sum debited to that great 
work.’’ The total amount sunk by the Egyptian Goveniinent in the 
Suez Canal exceeded sixteen millions; yet Egypt had no longer any 
share whatever in the vast profits of that undertaking. Each loan cost 
the State more than 12 per cent, per annum, while the railways loan of 
1866, contracted nominally for thi'ee millions at seven per cent., actually 
cost 26*9 per cent., including the sinking fund. The terms of borrowing 
became increasingly disadvantageous, so that of the great ^^32,000,000 
loan of 1878, which pledged every available security of real value, 
only jP 20, 700,000 reached the Egyptian ti-easury. Foreign adventurers 
swarmed around Ismail and battened on the unscrupulous despot, who was 
his own Finance Minister and kept no accounts, and whose inveterate 
love of speculation and trickery made him an easy prey. Even when he 
could afford to spend some of the borrowed money upon himself or upon 
the country, he always contrived to obtain the least possible value for 
his expenditure, and, while funds were being raised in enormous quanti- 
ties, his people were subjected to the most cruel exactions. Not only 
was the taxation of land increased by fifty per cent, but no faith was 
kept with those from whom the money was extorted, llie discontent 
caused by the perpetual plundering of Ismairs agents made foreign 
intervention inevitable. 

Though the settlement of 1840-1 had made Egypt virtually inde- 
pendent, the relation of its ruler to the Porte was still tliat of a 
Governor-General, ranking little higher than that of the Governor of 
Bagdad. Ismail, soon after his accession, began negotiations with 
Constantinople which resulted in two imperial firmans (1866 and 1872), 
By these he received tiie title and rank of Khedive, insured the 
succession to the throne directly from father to son, instead of its 
passing to the eldest male of the family of Mehemet Ali, as had 
been fixed by tlie treaty of 1840, and rid hiniself of limitations of 
his prerogative with regard to the strength of his army, the right 
of contracting foreign loans, and that of concluding commercial 
treaties. TTiese firmans were approved by the Five Powers, and all 
that the Khedive nominally gave in exchange for independence was the 
doubling of his yearly tribute to the Sultan. But it is an open secret 
that the bakshuh extorted from the Egyptian treasury by Abd-ul- 
Aziz, his Minis tei-s, and every official through whose hands the prolonged 
n^otiations passed, amounted to more than a million f>ounds, IsinaiTs 
policy was to buy from the Porte the freedom which Melieuiet AJi had 
failed to gain by force of arms. 

Early in 1864, the Suez Canal works came almost to a standstill; for, 
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by Lord Palmerston'fi instructions, the British ambassador in Constanti- 
nople protested to the Porte against the employment of forced labour 
on Turkish territory for the benefit of a foreign company. Lesseps 
saved the situation by persuading the Khedive to submit the question 
to the Emperor Napoleon as arbitrator, who decided that the withdrawal 
of Egyptian labourers, thousands of whom had already died from exposure 
and insufficient rations, was a breach of Said Pasha’s original contract, 
and he accordingly awarded the Company a payment of about ^,000,000 
from the Egyptian treasury. The Company lost no time in substituting 
machinery for manual labour; and on November 17, 1869, the Canal, 
of a total length of 100 miles, was opened for the traffic of 48 ships, the 
first vessel to pay the dues flying an English flag. It may be calculated 
that Egypt contributed nearly one-half of the capital by which the 
Canal wa.s built, and yet received no pecuniary benefit of any kind. The 
inauguration of the Canal was made the occasion of a series of magnificent 
attended by the Empress Eugenie of France, the Emperor of 
Austria, the Crown Prince of Prussia, the Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia, Prince Henry of the Netherlands, and hundreds of distinguished 
guests, whose expenses were lavishly defrayed by the Khedive from and 
to Europe and during their stay in Egypt. Some six weeks before the 
opening ceremony, as it had been represented to the Khedive that the 
Empress would wish to visit the Pyramids of Giza, he ordered a road 
seven miles in length to be constructed, connecting them with Cairo. 
Ten thousand peasants, driven by the lash, carried out the work in the 
appointed time, in spite of intense heat. Ismail, then at the height of 
his grandeur, turned a deaf ear to the creditors who were becoming 
alarmed at his extravagance, dreamed of founding a new empire in 
Africa, and never reckoned on the possibility of the downfall at Sedan, 
which helped to bring about his own collapse. 

The importance of the Suez Canal to the commerce of the world 
depended upon the economy of time and distance effected by it as com- 
piw^ with the route round the Cape — for instance, the saving from 
London and Mai^illes to Bombay was resj>ectively 4840 and 5940 miles — 
but it was not until 187Si that the receipts of the Company exceeded the 
expenses. ITie gross receipts gradually rose from .P^4,0()0 in 1870 to 
dP4,804,000 in 1907, while the number of ships paying canal dues 
increased from 491 to 4267 in the same years. ITie ships in 1907 
belonged to 20 different nations, 2651 being British, while Germany 
came next on the list with 580 vessels. For many years the British 
ships numbered more than three-fourths of those passing through the 
Canal ; and when, in 1875, Disraeli became aware that Ismail was nego- 
tiating in Paris for the mortgage of his only remaining unpledged asset 
-—the Canal shares originally allotted to Said Pasha — he at once borrowed 
d^4,000,000 on his own authority, bought the shares from the KhedivOi 
and had his prtimpt action ratified by Parliament, thus causing His 
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country for the first time to become a partner in the Canal enterprise. 
Three English Directors were appointed to the Board of the Company, 
a number afterwards increased to one«third of the IxKly. 

The success of Said Pasha’s original loon proved to be the ruin of 
Ismail ; for, at the accession of the latter, Egypt’s credit as a borrower 
stood high in Europe, while the price of Egyptian cotton rose enor- 
mously in consequence of the Civil War in America. With the downfall 
of the Confederate Government came the collapse of the cotton boom ; 
but fresh loans enabled him for a time to extend the railways, schools, 
and public works of the country, to provide some 10,000 dependents 
with daily food at his chief Cairo palace, to send military expeditions to 
the Sudan, to waste money in every possible way, and, by fair and unfair 
means, to raise his own personal holding of land from 30,000 to 916,000 
acres, mostly cultivated by forced labour. 

When Ismail could no longer borrow at ruinous rates of interest he, 
on April 8, 1876, suspended payment of his treasury bills, following the 
example of the Ottoman Government some six months earlier. 

On May 2 the Commission of the Public Debt was instituted by 
Khedivial deci-ee, France, Austria, and Italy each selecting a commis- 
sioner, though Lord Derby, the Foreign Secretary, declined to appoint 
one from England. The British Govemmemt refused any interference 
in the internal affairs of Egypt, and paid small attention to Cave’s report 
and to the financial arrangements negotiated by Goschen and Joubert, 
which resulted in the appointment of two Controllers-General of Egyptian 
finance, one French and one English — the Dual Control ; but eventually, 
in 1877, Major Baring (now Lord Cromer) was nominated British Com- 
missioner to the Public Debt by Goschen, to whom the Khedive had 
privately applied for a suitable official. 

Ever since the treaty of 1841 England had been regarded as the 
special champion of Turkish suzerainty, while France had adopted the 
role of protector of the Viceroys ; but, in April, 1878, Great Britain, on 
the eve of the Berlin Congress, brusquely departed from her former 
attitude and joined the LVench Government in demanding a full enquiry 
into the financial condition of Egypt, to which the Khedive was obliged 
to consent. In order to check his arbitrary power, he was induced to 
recognise the principle of Ministerial responsibility; the Dual Control 
was suspended ; Niibar Pasha, an able Armenian, Sir Rivers Wilson, 
and Blignieres, were appointed Ministers and remained in power for 
five months, while most of the Khedivial property was ceded to the 
State, on the security of which the Domains Loan of ,£8,500,000 was at 
once raised. 

Early in 1879, Ismail, by encouraging a mutiny in his army and by 
intriguing against his own Ministers, showed his unwillingness to 
resign his autocracy and demanded the retirement of Nubar, whom he 
accusecl of undermining his authority. Nubar was succeeded as Prime 
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Minister for four weck« by Prince Tewfik, the lieir apparent, and then 
by Sherif Pasha, while the European Ministers were dismissed and many 
leading officials resigned, including the Commissioners who had been 
enquiring into the finances of Egypt. Ismail's resumption of power 
caused some embarrassment in Europe; for Great Britain was still 
honestly striving to avoid the burden of increased responsibility ; 
France hesitated between a natural desire to exclude England's supremacy 
and the fear that a joint occupation with her neighbour would prove a 
certain cause of disagreement between herself and England; Italy 
secretly befriended the Khedive, while vaguely hoping that she might gain 
some advantage from his imminent downfall ; Russia held aloof ; and 
Turkey waited anxiously to see if her suzerain rights were endangered, 
fully aware that not one of the Powers would consent to a Turkish 
occupation. Ismail's hope that he had defied Europe with impunity 
received a severe shock from an unexpected quarter. Germany had 
never displayed much interest in Egyptian affairs, and the world was 
therefore astounded to learn that Bismarck threatened active inter- 
vention in Egypt in order to protect the interests of certain German 
creditors of the State. Matters were thus brought to a crisis. England 
and France joined Germany in demanding the deposition of the Khedive 
by the Sultan ; and, on June 26, 1879, a telegram reached Cairo from 
Constantinople, addi'essed to ‘‘Ismail Pasha, late Khedive of Egypt,"” 
informing him of his deposition and of the nomination of his son Tewfik 
in his stoul. 

When the blow fell, nothing became Ismail better than the dignity 
with which he accepted tlie inevitable ; he salaametl to the new Khedive 
and retired to Naples with his personal attendants and some 300 ladies 
of his harem. In 1887 he was invited by the Sultan to Constantinople, 
where he passed the lost eight years of his life, a state prisoner, hoping 
against hope that some lucky chance would assist his return to power in 
I^pt. 

Tewfik Pasha succeeded to a bankrupt State, an undisciplined army, 
and a discontented people, and could bring nothing to cope with these 
but youth and inexperience, for, unlike his brothers, who were of better 
maternal parentage, he had not been educated in Europe. An attempt 
was at once made by Turkey to tighten her hold upon Egj^pt by a new 
finnan, the clauses of which both England and France contested in the 
interest of the new Khedive, whose right to contract loans was, however, 
withdrawn, while his standing anny was limited to 18,000 men. llie 
Anglo-French Dual Control was revived; confidence was restored with 
a new Egyptian Ministry; half the annual revenue was set aside for the 
creditors of the Egyptian Goveniinent; and matters seemed at last to be 
on a more satisfactory basis until February, 1881, when the Khedive 
dismissed his War Minister on the demand of some mutinous regiments. 
Before the end of the year, the whole Ministry was dismissed in order to 
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appease other disaSWted officers, headed by Arabi, a colonel of peasant 
origin, who, on February 6, 1882, became War Minister, While the 
Khedive chafed under the power of his rebellious army and of the 
national anti-Turk party, which the officei’s professed to represent, 
Turkey saw another chance of interfering and sent two Commissioners 
to Egypt, who were only withdrawn by the Sultan when England and 
Piunce each sent a man-of-war to Alexandria. The two Powers thm 
took the strong line of deciding that Turkish intervention was inad- 
visable and acted loyally together; for Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire said 
that his Egyptian policy ‘‘was summed up in the absolute necessity, 
as in the past so in the future, of perfect frankness between the two 
Governments and joint action on every occasion.” Esirly in 1882, Lord 
Granville reluctantly yielded to pressure from Gambette; and a Joint 
Note was addressed to the Kliedive with the view of strengthening his 
authority, which rendered European military intervention an absolute 
necessity. This attempt to free the Khedive from military domination 
failed. Great Britain and France despatched fleets to Alexandria, while 
all the Powers decided that Egypt was a matter of general Euroj>ean 
interest, and that the Sultan should be invited to attempt to restore 
order by sending to Cairo a Special Commissioner. In the meantime, 
the Khedive was threatened with death if he obeyed the Anglo-French 
advice to dismiss Arabi from the Ministry ; and the rebels seriously 
talked of deposing the Viceroy and exiling all his relations. 

Turkey, faithful to her diplomatic traditions, sent two Commissioners 
with diamotrically opposite instructions, each to report independently 
to the Sultan; but, within a few days of their arrival, the hand of 
European diplomacy was disagreeably forc*ed by an anti-Christian 
massacre in Alexandria on June 11, 1882. Arabi bet^ame more than 
ever master of the situation. The work of the Govcniinent was at 
a standstill, panic spread, and by June 17, 14,000 Christians had left 
Egypt, while thousands more were anxiously awaiting steamers to carry 
them away. On June 23, the Six Powers met in conference at Constan- 
tinople, to decide upon what terms the Porte should be invited to lend 
troops to restore order in Egypt; but, before the Sultan had intide up his 
mind to be represented at this Conference, British patience, after eighteen 
months of useless negotiation, was exhausted, and Arabics folly in raising 
batteries to defy the British fleet necessitated the bombardment of 
Alexandria, on July 11. At this time there were no less than 26 war- 
ships in the harbour, representing ten foreign navies. On July 8, the 
British Admiral had been instructed to pievent work on the fortifications 
and, if it were continued, to destroy the earthworks and silence the 
batteries. 

The French fleet sailed away ; for the French Government, on l^eing 
invited to cooperate, had alretidy informed the British ambassador in 
Paris that the proposed bombardment would be an act of wax against 
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Egypt and that such an act, without the express consent of the Chamber, 
would violate the French Constitution. 

On July 12, when the batteries were all silenced, the Egyptian 
troops set fire to the town and left it to be pillaged by the mob, which 
took the opportunity of outraging some Turkish ladies and of murdering 
several Europeans. Gladstone’s Cabinet, which lost Bright at this 
juncture, refused for several hours to allow troops to be landed to 
counteract the work of the incendiaries, because it involved ‘‘the 
assumption of authority upon the Egyptian question.” But England, 
now determined to substitute order for anarchy, obtained the partial 
cooperation of France, imtil mistrust of Germany brought about the fall 
of the Freycinet Ministry and finally ended the question of French 
military intervention in Egypt. An appeal to Italy was answered by 
friendly assurances, coupled with the evident desire to abstain from active 
alliance, inspired by a natural reluctance to separate from the European 
Concert and by fear of an ultimate collision with France. 

The Sultan expre.ssed himself willing to issue a proclamation denounc- 
ing Arabi as a rebel and also to enter into a military convention with 
Great Britain, indicating the manner in which 5000 Turkish troops were 
to be employed ; but the diplomacy of the Porte was more than usually 
tortuous, with the consequence that the convention was still unsigned on 
September 13, the date on which Lord VVolseley defeated the Egyptian 
army at Tel-el-Kebir. 

For two months after the bombardment of Alexandria there were two 
rival Governments in Egypt — that of the Khedive, practically a pri.soner 
in his palace near Alexandria (although he was supported indirectly by 
Great Britain), and that of Arabi, backed by the Egyptian army; yet both 
of these professed equal hostility to the British invasion of Egypt. On 
July 20, the British Government announced its intention of sending 
British troops to Egypt in default of foreign cooperation, in order to 
restore the Khedive’s authority; the House of Commons voted the neces- 
sary money by a large majority ; the troops reached Alexandria ; and on 
August 18, the British fleet sailed thence with the military transports. 
The rebel army was drawn up to oppose tlie advertised landing at 
Aboukir; but the fleet, contrary to ex|>ectation, steamed straight for 
Ismailia, from which point the advance to Cairo had been secretly 
planned. In spite of the complaints of Lesseps, the troops were 
gradually poured across the desert from the Canal, the enemy retiring 
before them. After an unsuccessful attack on the British camp at 
Kassassin, Arabi entrenched himself in a strong position at Tel-el-Kebir. 
In the early morning of September 18, about 18,000 British soldiers 
drove twice the number of Egyptians from their entrenchments and 
caj^red all their 70 gims; Arabi Pasha was one of the first to fly, 
while officers and men vied with each other in the rapidity with which 
they cast away rifles and uniforms and assumed the garb and habits of 
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peaceful peasants engaged in tilling the fields. The 11,000 troops in 
and near Cairo surrendered unconditionally, by Arabi’s orders, as soon as 
a handful of Englishmen had pushed on to the capital, and within a 
week all the outlying garrisons had laid down their arms. On Septem- 
ber 19, a laconic Decree, signed by the Khedive, appeared in the Journal 
Offciel, “The Egyptian Army is disbanded.” So ended an undisciplined 
force which, in Lord Cromer’s words, could mutiny but could not, or 
would not, fight. In spite of the unconcealed satisfaction of the Egyp- 
tians at the arrival of English troops and a petition signed by 2600 
European residents in Alexandria in favour of a permanent British 
occupation, l»rd Granville annoimced that he “ contemplated shortly 
commencing the withdrawal of the British troops from Egypt.” Lord 
Dufferin was despatched from Constantinople to Cairo on a special 
mission “ to advi.se tlie Government of the Khedive in the arrangements 
which would have to be made for reestablishing his Highness’ authority.” 
His first step was to obtain the release of all prisoners under the rank 
of major who were confined on charges connected with the mutiny. 
The British Government handed the ringleaders over to the Khedive, 
with the stipulation that no sentence of death should be carrit'd out 
without the approval of the British authorities. Arabi was defended 
by two English barristers, and, after a protracted and unedifying trial. 
Lord Dufferin arranged that Arabi and four other Pashas should plead 
guilty to the charge of rebellion, and be sentenced to death ; and that 
the Khedive should commute the sentence to one of banishment. Ceylon 
was chosen as the place of exile ; an<l there most of the Pashas liv^ in 
comfort for over 18 years, when the survivors were allowed to return to 
^ypt. ttiaz Pasha, the Prime Minister, objected so .strongly to the 
injustice and impolicy of this leniency that he resigned office. 

Shortly after the military occupation of Egypt, the British Cabinet 
intimated to France its intention to withdraw from the Dual Control, 
and on February 4, 1883, Sir Auckland Colvin was appointed as the 
first Financial Adviser to the Egyptian Government. Great Britain 
declined to listen to French protests on this point ; the French Govern- 
ment “resumed its liberty of action in Egypt,” and, until the signature 
of the Anglo-French agreement in 1904, remained more or less per- 
sistently hostile to England. 

Lord Dufferin, on February 6, 1883, submitted to the Foreign Office 
his proposals for the reorganisation of Egypt in an eloquent despatch 
which conceal^ both from the British and the Egyptians the extreme 
difficulties which he was clear-sighted enough to foresee ; and, though he 
recommended the formation of a Legislative Council and Assenibly, he 
hinted that the masterly hand of a Resident would have to bend every- 
thing to his will. Before returning to Constantinople he caused the 
Khedive to prohibit the bastinado, which until then had been invariably 
used to extort confessions, and he arranged for the reconstruction, under 
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Britkh chiefs, of the departments of Irrigation, Army, Justice, and Police. 
He had hardly left Egypt when that unfortunate country was paralysed 
by outbreaks of rinderpest and cholera, the latter introduced by pilgrims 
returning from Mecca. The British Government sent medic^ officers 
from England and India, who were powerless to do more than make 
recommendations which the Egyptian officials were both unwilling and 
unable to carry out. Gladstone's Cabinet refused to entertain the idea 
of a protectorate and was still bent on withdrawing from the country 
as soon as possible. Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer) was 
appointed as Agent and Consul-General and took up his new duties in 
Caii*o on September 11, 1883. 

In spite of the unwillingness of the Cabinet, the British occupation, 
dreaded by Mehemet Ali and foreseen by Kinglake in Eothm^ had 
already lasted twelve months — a logical sequence of the labours of 
Waghom and Lesseps, and of the magnificent follies of Ismail. 

Egyptian sovereignty in the Sudan (or the country of the blacks) 
dates from 1819, when Mehemet Ali sent troops thither and ultimately 
established his authority over Sennar and Kordofan. The Victoria 
Nyanza Lake was discovered by Speke in 1858 and the Albert Nyanza 
by Sir Samuel Baker in 1864, while in 1866 Suakin and Massowah were 
assigned to Egypt by the Sultan, In 1871 Baker conquered and annexed 
the Equatorial Provinces, having been engaged by the Khedive for four 
years to subdue the countries south of Gondokoro, to suppress the slave 
trade, and to open to navigation the gi*eat lakes of the Equator. He tried 
to change the name of Gondokoro to Ismailia in honour of his master, and, 
by establishing military posts and making maps, laid the foundation 
of future goveniment. He was succeeded in 1874 by General Charles 
Gordon, who had been fired by the Khedive and Nubar Pasha with their 
dream of a Central African empire, and who only stipulated that his 
salaiy should be jPSiOOO a year instead of jP 10,000 as proposed by 
IsmaiL In the following year Darfur and Harrar were annexed to 
Egypt, and steamers were taken up the Nile to ply on Lake Albert 
Nyanza. In February, 1877, Gonlon, already Governor-General of the 
Equatorial Provinces, was promoted to be Governor-General of the 
Sudan, and astonished the Arabs by the rapidity of his camel marches 
and his feverish love of inspecting outlying districts. The Egyptian 
Sudan then consisted of an area some 1300 miles long by 1300 miles in 
breadth at its widest part. Gordon found that no trade worthy of the 
name was carried on excepting in slaves and ivory; and he resolutely set 
himself to harass tlie slave dealers in every passible way. After a series 
of engagements against rebel slave hunters in 1879, Gessi, one of 
Gordon's officers, shot Suleiman, the son of Zobeir Pasha, the most 
influential black in the Sudan and the recognised chieftain of some 
11,000 troops. Gordon's crusade against the slave traders, who were 
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usually in collusion with government officials, followed by his prompt 
resignation so soon as he heard of IsmaiPs downfall, greatly contribute 
to spread discontent throughout the Sudan, while the disastrous War in 
Abyssinia in 1875, where Prince Hassan had been taken prisoner, and 
900 Egyptians, armed with rifles, had fallen before King John’s swords 
and spears, had by no means discouraged Sudanese rebellion. 

Gordon’s departui*e for England coincided with the return of the 
slave dealers. The Egyptian Government became universally hated; 
the Treasuiy was empty ; and the army was woi thless, without pay, 
discipline, or loyalty. Everything was ripe for the Mahdi, who, in 
August, 1881, proclaimed his mission to conquer Egypt, overthrow the 
Turks, and convert the whole world. He declaimed war equally against 
orthodox Mohammadans, Christians, and pagans, and thousands of 
fanatics who had eagerly assimilated his mysticism flocked to his 
standard. In consequence of Colonel Stewart’s valuable l eports on the 
growing movement, several Hritish officers were appointed in the spring 
of 1883 to the staff of the Egyptian army in the Sudan, under the com- 
mand of General Hicks, who found his recommendations paralysed by 
Cairo intrigues, until he was appointed Connnander-in -Chief in July. 
Loid Granville took the extraordinary and undignified line of disclaim- 
ing all responsibility in Sudanese affairs; the Egyptian Ministers failed 
to realise the military and geographical situation ; and Hicks, with a 
worthless rabble, was allowed to start from Duem on Septcinlxjr 8, 1883, 
to attem pt the reconq uest of Kordofan from the Malidi . His army was led 
astray by false guides into the desert, where those who did not succumb 
to thii'st fell an easy prey to the Mahdi’s hordes, about 30 miles south of 
El Obeid. Hicks and his staff died like men, fighting, within a mile of a 
large pool of water of which tliey were in complete ignorance. So soon 
as rumours of Hicks' defeat reached Cairo, Sir Evelyn Baring impressed 
upon the British Cabinet the uselessness of separating Egyptian from 
Sudanese affairs; and I^nl Granville informed him that in no case 
would British, Indian, or Turkish troops be sent to i*econ(]uer the Sudan, 
and that, a.s Egypt had neither soldiers nor money, it was necessary to 
abandon the Sudan to its fate. ITiis decision was very unpopular in 
Egypt and resulted in a change of Ministry in January, 1884, while 
votes iof censure on Gladstone's policy were moved in both Houses of 
Parliament. Public opinion in England and Egypt was strongly in 
favour of an attempt being made to relieve the loyal garrisons in the 
Easteni Sudan, then beleaguered by Osman Digna, a former slave dealer, 
who had been appointed as the Mahdi's Emir, and whose prestige had 
been greatly increased by unsuccessful Egyptian expeditions against him 
in the neighbourhood of Suakin. The new Egyptian army, commanded 
by Sir Evelyn Wood, which was hardly a year old, was considered too 
raw to be despatched, and General Valentine Baker was hurriedly sent 
to the Red Sea with his newly formed gendarmerie^ some of whom had 
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been recruited from Ambi Pasha^s army defeated at Tel-el-Kebir. On 
February 6, 1884, Baker's force of 3600 men, marching to relieve the 
Tokar garrison, was attacked by less than 1000 of the enemy. His men 
threw down their arms, fled, and allowed themselves to be killed without 
making the least resistance. It was thus conclusively proved that the 
Egyptian peasant of tliat day was incapable of fighting. Baker's defeat 
caus^ a panic at Suakin. Admiral Hewett was obliged to land a small 
force for its protection, and he was placed in civil and military command 
of the town. Sir Gerald Graham was sent from Cairo with 4000 British 
troops and fought two successful engagements in March at El Teb and 
Tamai, near Suakin, though Tokar had in the meantime capitulated ; 
but his victories were rendered almost useless by the refusal of the British 
Government to advance troops from Suakin to Berber. 

Early in 1884 the proffered services of General Gordon had twice 
been ref^used by Sir Evelyn Baring and the Eg 3 rptian Ministers; but 
wbcn it was found that the most suitable Egyptian Pasha (Abd-el- 
Kader, who had lately been Governor-General of the Sudan) declined 
to go thither, Gordon's appointment to Khartum, to carry out the best 
policy of withdrawing Egyptian troops and civilians from the interior of 
the Sudan, was rapidly approved in Ix>ndon and CAiro. Lord Granville 
took the General's ticket; l^rd Wolseley carried the hand-bag which 
contained all his outfit; and the Duke of Cambridge held open the 
door of the railway carriage. Gordon reached Cairo on January 24, 
and there met Ckilonel Stewart. 

Public feeling in England w’as strongly in favour of Gordon's mission ; 
the Cabinet placed great faith in his powers of personal magnetism and 
quite failed to realise that his past popularity in the Sudan had been 
with liberated slaves and victims of oppression, and not with the ruling 
classes whose place had now lieen taken by the followers of the Mahdi 
Gordon himself disbelieved in the wide spread of the religious movement 
and at first talked confidently of being able to execute his mission in 
three or four months, though his sagacious companion, Colonel Stewart, 
was no sharer of his optimistic views. Gordon, at his own request, was 
again appointed Governor-General of the Sudan, and arrived at Khartum 
on February 18. During his brief stay in f'airo a dramatic meeting 
took place at the British Agency between Gordon and Zobeir Pasha. 
This Pasha, who claims descent from the Abbaside dynasty of Khalifs, 
must have strange views on the steadfastness of British policy. When 
Gessi had caused Zobeir's son to be shot, in 1879, a letter was found 
from the father inciting the son to revolt, and consequently Zobeir was 
tried in Cairo for reljellion against the Khedive and was condemned to 
death. This sentence was, however, commuted into residence in Cairo 
with a pension of J»1200 a year from the Khedive. On Januaiy 22, 1884, 
while on his way to Egypt, Gordon suggested that Zobeir should be 
watched and deported to Cyprus ; yet three days later, upon accidentally 
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meeting Zobeir in Cairo, he experienced a ‘‘mystic feeling^ tliat he 
could trust him, and recommended that Zobeir should act:oinpany him 
to Khai*tuin in order to settle the affairs of the Sudan after evacuation 
by Egypt. No official in Cairo at that time supported Gordon’s demand 
for the ex-slave hunter. But the mystic feeling in favour of the 
cooperation of Zobeir gi*ew into a settled conviction, as Gordon came 
to closer quarters with the appalling difficulties of his task, llis argu- 
ments in favour of trying to form a buffer State under Zobeir s command, 
between the Mahdi’s forces and Egypt, gradually won over Colonel 
Stewart, Nubar Pasha, the astute Prime Minister of Egypt, and 
Sir Evelyn Baring. Gordon’s repeated requests for Zobeir, cogently 
backed in Cairo, were, however, negatived in March, 1884, by the British 
Cabinet, which feared the Anti-Slavery Society and parliamentary 
opposition. During the advance upon Khartum Zobeir w/is dejjorted 
as a prisoner to Gibraltar, but was allowed to return to the Sudan in 
1900, where he is now a peaceful farmer. 

By May, 1884, Berber and the Bahr-el-Gazal province had fallen 
into the hands of the Mahdi, and all communication between Khartum 
and Egypt was cut off, while, on September 18, Colonel Stewai-t was 
murdei’^ on his journey north with despatches from Gordon. 

In April, 1884, Gladstone’s Government was urged by Lord 
Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Riring, and others to prepare for a military 
expedition to rescue Goixlon; but four valuable months were lost in 
indecision, and it was not till October that Lord Wolseley was able to 
begin the Nile campaign, which then became a race against time rather 
tlian a fight against man. Disregarding local military advice, Lord 
Wolseley persuaded the Cabinet against the desert route from Suakio to 
Berber (Si80 miles) and the Nile march from Berber to Khartum 
(200 miles), for, mindful of the success of his Red River Expedition, he 
preferred the long river route of 1650 miles from Cairo to Khartum. 
He was also considerably influenced by the important fact that Berber 
was already in the hands of the enemy. The army was thus struggling 
upstream, against cataracts, with 800 special “ whalers ” built in England 
to convey the troops, Canadian “ voyageurs ” to navigate the rapids, and 
even West African Kroomen to carry the stores around the cataracts. 
Every detail was well thought out by the military staff* — time alone was 
lacking. By Christmas day the main part of the expeditionary force was 
concentrated at Korti. Gordon, standing heroically alone, without any 
trustworthy subordinates, with 84,000 useless mouths to feed, forced to 
reduce the rations of the garrison to crushed palm fibre and gum, was so 
closely hemmed in by the dervishes that his life was obviously in imminent 
danger from treachery within and storming parties without. Lord 
Wolseley therefore resolved to divide his force into two columns, the 
smaller, under Sir Herbert Stewart, to march across the desert to the 
Nile at Metemma, while the larger, under General Earle, continued its 
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advance up the river in order to capture Berber, as advised by Gordon. 
This desert inarch of 160 miles was no part of the original programme. 
Camels, though proffered and refused months before, could not be 
procuied in sufficient numbers, and much delay was caused by having to 
establish forts at the desert wells and by compelling the transport to 
double and treble its jouniey. 

On January 17, 1885, the desert column was attacked by the dervishes 
in force, armed witli rifles captured from General Hicks, and after several 
sharp engagements, during one of which Sir Herbert Stewart was mortally 
wounded, the troops reached the Nile and found four steamers which had 
been sent by Gordon to meet the expedition. On the 24th Sir Charles 
Wilson steamed on towards Khartum, under heavy fire from the banks, 
only to leam on the 27th that the Mahdi had entered the capital and 
that its heroic defender had been killed. Various gallant incidents 
occurred during this forced march which added lustre to the prowess of 
the British army. I'he river column also met with the enemy and lost 
its General at Kirbekan. 

Encoumged by Gordon’s arrival, the inhabitants of Khartum had 
decided not to fly, because they chose to believe that he was only the 
precursor of an English expedition which should capture the Sudim for 
England. This belief arose, in spite of the deathblow which Gordon 
had himself dealt to his mission when he announced, both at Berber and 
at Metemma, on his way to Khartum, tlmt Eg)'pt had abandoned the 
Sudan. 

The failure of the “ too late expedition to relieve Gordon, ^ the 
hero of heroes,” raised intense excitement in England ; and, as the lowness 
of the Nile and the limitcxi force available precluded any immediate 
action, the British Government announced its intention of renewing 
the campaign in the autumn for the purpose of overthrowing the power 
of the Mahdi and of constructing a railroad from Suakin to Berber. 
But in May, l>ax-tly because Russian relations with Afghanistan had 
made a European war possible, enthusiasm died away, evacuation was 
ordered, and the whole of the Sudan, with the exception of the Red 
Sea ports, was suirtMidered to tlie rule of the Malidi and Osman Digna, 
which lasted for thirteen years, during which time the country was 
devastated and almost depopulated. 

An armed truce prevail^ until 1889, when the Khalifa, who had 
succeeded the Mahdi on his death, five months after the fall of Khaitum, 
impelled to action by famine among his followers, caused one of his chiefii 
to attack the Egyptian army at Toski on August 3. The dervishes 
were utterly defeated, and their project of invading Egypt, whidi 
had been maturing for years, entirdy collapsed. The defeat of Osman 
Digna near Tokar in February, 1891, permitted Egypt to reoccupy and 
tranquillise part of the Eastern Sudan, and to remain content for about 
five years bcdiind a settled frontier. 
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Among the garrisons abandoned by Egj^pt in 1883 none were in 
more imminent danger than the soldiers quartered on the Abyssinian 
frontier, who found themselves between the triumphant hordes of the 
Mahdi and the savage Abyssinians. Admiral Sir William Hewett was 
therefore sent on a diplomatic mission to King John, who agreed, in 
consideration of annexing the fortresses and their munitions, to allow 
the Egyptian garrisons to retreat peacefully through his dominions 
while the Italians, fired with colonial ambition, occupied Massowah on 
the Red Sea coast. Fighting soon occurred between the Italians and 
the Abyssinians, who pursued their invariable custom of slaughtering the 
wound^ and mutilating the prisoners and the slain. A second mission 
was consequently despatched in October, 1887, under Gerald Portal, 
with letters from Queen Victoria to King John, to bring about peace 
between him and the Italians. 

Early in 1889 King John determined to attempt the capture of 
Galabat, with the idea of marching thence to Kliartum. His troops 
stormed the town successfully, but he himself was killed by a stray 
buUet, and the Abyssinians were eventually routed by the Mahdi's 
troops. After this, both parties seemed tired of hostilities, and some 
trading between them ensued. 

While the eyes of Europe were eagerly turned on Gordon at Kliartum, 
a small band of Englishmen in Egypt was trying to evolve order out of 
chaos, prosperity out of discontent. The country was dangerously near to 
bankruptcy; French hostility was active; and the other Euix^pean Powers, 
excepting Italy, openly sympathised with France, while Turkey fomented 
discord by proposing at intervals that Halim Pasha should replace 
Tewfik as Khedive. Gladstone and Lord Granville were bent on with- 
drawing the troops from Egypt, and could hardly be made to understand 
that a country in which ah Europe has interests cannot be treated 
as Afghanistan or Ashanti. To gain time, they despatched at different 
times two officials, whose missions were complete failures. Clifford 
Lloyd reached Cairo in the autumn of 1883 to inspect reforms and 
naturally found that none as yet existed. He became Under-Secretaty 
of State for the Interior, initiated many useful improvements, offended 
several Oriental susceptibilities, and was compcllcxl to resign office in 
May, 1884. Lord Northbrook's mission (1884) resulted in nothing but 
increased depression among the English officials in Egypt, 

British Ministers in 1884 found that the Egyptian question was a 
subject more complicated and fraught with more dangers than any item 
of foreign policy in which England had been concerned for more than 
half a centuiy. They were obliged, for instance, to hold three cabinet 
meetings on three successive days in April of that year before they 
arrived at the momentous decision of forcing Egypt to abandon the 
Sudan. 
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Lord Salisbury, in 1885, sent Sir Henry Drummond Wolff to Egypt 
as a Joint Commissioner with the Sultan’s nominee, to settle, if possible, 
the most thorny points of the Egyptian question ; but, after eighteen 
months of discussion, the Sultan, under the influence of France and 
Russia, refused to ratify the Convention, and no result was achieved 
except that Egypt became saddled with the presence of a permanent 
Turkish Commissioner. 

Egypt, by a single impression of the Khedive’s seal, had decided that 
the Egyptian peasant must not be flogged, and had then determined 
on the further reform that he should not be forced to give his labour 
gratuitously. For centuries it had been the custom every year, with the 
aid of whip made of hippoptamus hide, to force the people to clean out 
the canals, in which they often had no prsonal interest. In theory the 
annual canal clearing required the services of one-eighth of the ppula- 
tion during three months; but, as the rich found no difficulty in ev^ing 
the duty, a severe burden fell upon the poorest peasants for at least half 
the year. France put every difficulty in the way of allowing Egypt to 
abolish the corvh and to py the labourers a small wage ; but the British 
Government teraprarily agreed to provide the funds by postponing the 
pyment of the money due to England on account of the interest on her 
Suez Canal shares. It was not until after eight years of diplomatic 
squabbling that money was prmanently found to py for the fiw labour 
which had taken the place of the corvSe. 

The first six years of the British occupation were an unceasing 
stniggle against bankruptcy, for it was not until 1888 that the annual 
deficit was replaced by financial equilibrium. This happy result was in 
some measure due to Sir Evelyn Baring’s courage and success in facing 
the Powers in 1885 with a demand for prmission to raise a new loan of 
nine millions sterling to pay off the Alexandria war indemnities, to wip 
out the deficits of four preceding years, and to provide a million punds 
for new works of irrigation. This extra million, skilfully spnt, saved 
the irrigation system, the agricultural crops, the government taxes, and 
the finances of ligypt. Since those struggling days, when the Finance 
Ministry had difficulty in providing the monthly pay of government 
officials, an animal surplus has been gained, taxation relieved by 
JP2,000,000 a year, revenue increased from i?9,000,000 (in 1883) to 
more than dP16,000,000 (in 1907), and Egyptian credit raised to a level 
little below that of the richest Europan Powers. During the same 
years the annual expnditure has risen with the growing revenue, 
but has been so well controlled that the increase has amounted to little 
more than half the extra revenue, thus allowing for the formation of a 
Reserve Fund. This is the more remarkable, becjiuse much of the 
extraordinary expnditure on railways, canals, and public buildings has 
been provided out of annual revenue. The only increase in taxation 
has in the tobacco duty. A sound fiscal policy, honest admimstra- 
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tion and encouragement to native proprietors of small holdings of land, 
aided by the efforts of the industrious peasants, have succeeded in 
producing a transformation in a quarter of a century which appeal's to 
be unique in history. 

Our limits forbid an enumeration of the various benefits which have 
accrued to Egypt during British rule, but a few of them may be briefly 
set down. Next to finance, the success of which is due to Lord Cromer 
himself, the two departments in which British officials have achieved great 
renown are those of irrigation and the army, for in both the necessary 
control has been entrusted to experts, and there has been no international 
interference. The British engineers, when summoned from India, found 
themselves obliged to grapple with chaos resulting from half a century’s 
want of technical skill and administrative morality. Canals were cleared 
and extended, drainage of the land introduced, and the great Barrage 
below Cairo utilised. This dam, though built by forced labour, had 
cost the Government nearly two millions sterling, and, owing to faulty 
foundations, had remained practically useless until Sir Colin Scott- 
Moncrieff rendered it capable of doing excellent service. When the 
British engineers had been at work for ten years, the cotton crop and 
sugar crop were both ti'ebled, and the country, which had been entirely 
roadless, was being gradually covered with a series of light railways and 
agricultural roads. Many minor reforms in agricultural irrigation bear 
testimony to the value of the English occupation ; but they are eclipsed 
by the success of the magnificent dam at Assuan, which was begun in 
1898. More good has already accrued to Egypt by the expenditure 
there of three and a half millions than by the liundred millions of Ismail 
Pasha’s debt. Work is now in progress to add to its usefulness by 
heightening the existing dam, which will more than double the storage 
capacity of the reservoir; by this addition water will l>e provided during 
the summer to irrigate a million acres of land now lying waste in the 
northern tracts of the Delta. Exploration and surveying are being 
carried out with the view of creating futui'e reservoirs in the Sudan and 
of controlling the waters from the Gix^at I^akes to the sea. To the 
Egyptian Irrigation Department must be accordtKl the praise of having 
most benefited the people and of having made the fewest erroi*s of 
judgment. 

The agricultural population has invariably appreciated the labours 
of the Anglo-Indian Irrigation Inspectors, and in 1888, when some 
thousands of acres in Upper Egypt were threatened with absolute 
failure of the inundation in consecjuence of a low Nile flood, and were 
only saved by the personal exertions of Mr Willcocks, the grateful 
inhabitants put their religious fanaticism on one side and insisted on the 
Christian attending a thanksgiving service in the mosque of the chief 
town, side by side with the Egyptian Minister of Public Works, wlio 
came specially from Cairo to attend the ceremony. 
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Before the British occupation the army conscripts were tom from 
their homeSy chained together like convicts, and, escorted by their 
shrieking women, despatched to distant garrisons whence they seldom 
mtumed. When Sir Evelyn Wood became the first English Sirdar of 
the Egyptian army it had been well proved that the troops, officered 
only by Egyptians, were quite useless ; and the new military advisers 
were reminded of Ibrahim Pasha^s dictum after his successes in Syria, 
that no Egyptian should ever advance beyond the rank of sergeant. 
Six thousand peasants were taken straight from the land, and, to their 
astonishment, found themselves well fed, well clothed, unbeaten, paid 
punctuaUy, and even allowed furlough to visit their families. As the 
power of the Mahdi grew, it became obvious that Egypt must possess 
a larger army and several regiments of black volunteers from distant 
parts of the Sudan were enrolled. 

In 1887 the composite force of Egyptians and Sudanese had lived 
down its doubtful reputation and was entrusted with the defence of the 
southern frontier at Wadi Haifa; but it was not until 1896 that a 
forward advance was made to reconquer the Sudan. On March 1 the 
Italian troops were totally defeated by the Abyssinians at Adowah, and 
rumours were afloat that the dervishes contemplated an attack on 
Cassala. Lord Salisbury, when invited to create a diversion in Italian 
interests, at once gave orders to reoccupy the once fertile province of 
Dongola. It was decided to employ only Egyptian troops under the 
command of the Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener ; but a British battalion 
was sent from Cairo to Wadi Haifa for moral assistance, and Suakin 
was garrisoned for six months by a contingent from the Indian army. 
Dongola was occupied on September 9 ^ after two fights, in spite of an 
outbreak of cholera and unpi'cccilented storms, which washed away the 
desert railway on which the army was dependent for food and stores. 
While the army was figliting, the financiers were wrangling as to who 
should pay for the expedition. The British Cabinet decided that Egypt 
should provide funds to reconquer her lost territory. Egypt had the 
money in her treasury and was willing to pay, but could not do so 
without the consent of the six Commissioners of the Debt. Four of 
them authorised payment; but two dissentients, representing France 
and Rus.sia, appeded to the law Courts and compelled the Egyptian 
Government to refund the money. Tlie matter was eventually settled 
by the British Govenimcnt lending jP 800,000 to Egypt at 2J per cent, 
interest. News from the Sudan, brought by Slatin Pasha and other 
escaped prisoners, had confirmed rumours that the Klialifa's rule was 
crumbling to decay ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer amiounced in 
the House of Commons on February 6, 1897, that Eg)’pt could never be 
considered permanently secure so long as a hostile Power was in occupa*- 
tion at Khartum, and that it was England's duty to give the final blow 
to the Khalifa. Before the close of that year, the Egyptian troops bad 
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constructed a desert railway from Wadi Haifa towards Berber, Abu 
Hamed and Berber were both wrested from the dervishes, and Cassala 
was taken over from the Italians, who were glad to get rid of an 
expensive possession. 

Early in 1898, in consequence of the threatening attitude of the 
dervishes, four British battalions were sent from Cairo to strengthen the 
Egyptian force between Berber and the Atbara river ; and, on April 8, 
the Sirdar destroyed the entrenched camp of 12,000 dervishes, nearly all 
of whom were killed or taken prisoner. The desert railway steadily and 
rapidly advanced, plans, long and secretly thought out, were deliberately 
raatui^ and by the end of August the Sirdar had with him a force of 
22,000, including two British brigades, massed about 40 miles north of 
Khartum. 

On September 2 Sir Herbert Kitchener’s victorious army captured 
Omdurman, the stronghold of Mahdiism ; and two days later a religious 
service, under the British and Eg)rptian flags, was held at Khartum in 
memory of General Gordon, near the spot where he fell thirteen years 
before. The Khalifa fled from Omdurman into the wilds of Kordofan, 
wandered about for a year, and was then killed with all his principal 
chiefs by a force under Sir Reginald Wingate, the present Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army. The economy practised in the Sudan campaign of 
1896-8 was noteworthy, for, after deducting aPl ,200,000 8j>ent on 
railways and telegraphs, the actual costs of the military expedition only 
just exceeded one million pounds. 

Hardly were the two flags floating over the capital, when news 
reached Khartum that six white men were encamped at Pashoda, a 
village on the White Nile, some 300 miles to the south. I^rd Kitchener 
despatched all newspaper correspondents to Cairo and hurried by steamer 
to Fashoda, which lie reached on September 18, to find that Major 
Marchand had arrived there with 100 native troops from Senegal, and 
had already hoisted the French flag. The Egyptian flag was also 
hoisted, a salute was fired in honour of that event, and some delicate 
negotiations took place on the subject between Paris and London. The 
British Government adopted a very firm attitude, and eventually Major 
Marchand received orders to haul down the tricolour and return to 
Europe. That the incident may not be needlessly recalled to mind, the 
name Fashoda has been removed from the maps of the Sudan, and the 
village is now called Kodok. 

In January, 1899, an agreement between the British and Egyptian 
Governments regulated the political status of the Sudan, giving a valid 
title to the exercise of sovereign rights in the Sudan by the King of 
England in conjunction with the Khedive, based on the right of 
conquest. The southern frontier was left undefined. It was also pro- 
vided that the supreme civil and military command of the Egyptian 
Sudan should be vested in the Governor-General, who must be appointed 
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by Khcdivial decree on British rea>miiiendation) and that no foreign 
consuls should be allowed to reside there without the previous consent 
of Great Britain. No serious opposition to this agreement was en- 
countered in Europe, partly because it was provided that in all matters 
concerning trade with or residence in the Sudan no special privileges 
would be accorded to the subjects of any one or more Powers.’’ 

In the ensuing ten years, the Sudan has slowly advanced towards 
fiscal and material prosperity. The financial deficit is gradually lessen- 
ing and, with growing resources, it is confidently expected that the 
burden on the Egyptian budget will be lightened year by year. The 
retirement of Belgian troops from the south-western districts of the 
Bahr-el-Gazal, the settlement of the frontiers of Abyssinia and Uganda, 
and a more definite understanding as regards the Darfur frontier, have 
diminished the external difficulties of the Sudan Government. Excluding 
the Egyptian and maritime boundaries, there are some 4000 miles of 
frontier to watch, while the neighbouring tribes are savage and under 
merely nominal control, so that peace has frequently been disturbed and 
raids have taken place. The gr^ual extension of the telegraph system 
to more remote districts has aided the band of English administrators 
who, under the Sirdar as Governor-General, have done much to provide 
security and protection for the inhabitants. The population, greatly 
reduced under Mahdiism, is increasing rapidly and now exceeds two 
millions ; in spite of locusts, cotton and cereals are gradually covering 
the irrigated land ; imports and exports are yearly increasing ; while at 
Port Sudan, on the Red Sea coast, an arid desert has been transformed 
into a well-e<] nipped harbour, which will greatly add to the economic 
development of the resources of the country. 

The future prosperity of the Sudan depends upon its agricultural 
development for which two essentials are needetl, labour and water. 
Unlike the Egy^ptian, the Sudanese prefers fighting to tilling the soil, 
while long years of tribal warfare and inherent laziness have caused him 
to relegate agricultural work to his women folk, though the present 
generation is being gratiuolly trained to cultivate the land. When the 
English had reconquered the Sudan they found the r^ion of the great 
swamps blocked by weed barriers, called stuld. Some of these were three- 
quarters of a mile in width and being perfectly firm were oveigrovm with 
long reeds and high glasses. The White Nile wandered for nearly 
400 miles through these marshes, entered them as a fine river but emerged 
a somewhat insignificant stream, having lost by evaporation and by the 
absorption of the water plairts more than half the supply brought down 
from tlie Lakes. The marshes varied in width from live to twenty miles, 
and, after some months of experiment in 1900, it was found that the 
mdd could be lamovcd, 'I’he entire channel has been free to navigation 
since 1902; but the question of keeping the Upper Nile permanently free 
from midd and of preventing a waste of water in the marshes still remains 
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an iiKipoiiani proUein under consideration. Years spent on surveying 
and levelling have i-esulted in the Nile being mapped, while a series of 
permanent gauges on both the Blue and White Niles liave been erected 
throughout the limits of the Egyptian Sudan. The water levels are 
now daily recorded, and a register of the highest importance is thus kept. 

Until the close of IsmaiPs reign, Europeans in Egypt were, in respect 
of all criminal and civil questions, under the sole jurisdiction of their 
own consuls. This was in virtue of the Capitulations, or concessions 
contemptuously conferred on foreign traders by the Ottomans when 
they wei’e the terror of Europe. Some of the consuls were accustomed 
to use their influence to urge upon Egypt the payment of most prepos- 
terous demands, and in 1876 there wei*e <£40,0(k),000 of foreign claims 
outstanding against the Government. In that year, Nulmr Pasha, after 
eight years of weary negotiation, succeedefl in obtaining the consent of 
all the Powers to the creation of the Mixed Tribunals, which were made 
competent to try all suits in which tlie plaintiff and defendant were of 
different nationalities. The judges of the Mixed Tribunals aie nominated 
by the Great Powers, with the approval of the Egyptian Government, 
by whom their salaries are paid, and it was agreetl that their jurisdiction 
should be based on the Code Na^Htleon, The new Tribunals had the right 
of curtailing the Khedive’s pov\er of contracting debts in tlie nante of 
Hgypt and thus indirectly brought about Lsmaifs deposition. 

TTie Native Tribunals, institutwl in 1883 under lA)i-d Duflerin’s 
auspices and based on a French mcKlel, were new ci'eations dealing with 
all civil cases in which both parties are Egyptian subjects, and with all 
criminal cases in which an Egyptian is the acx*used party. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was practically left in Egyptian hands, until it was 
discovered in 1889 that the Brigandage Commissions, which had tem- 
porarily superseded tlie Native Tribunals, had allowed witnesses to be 
tortured and innocent persons to be imprisoned, if not hanged. In 1891 
tlie Egyptian Government consented to appoint Sir John Scott as 
Judicial Adviser. His tact and knowledge of the country enabled him 
at once to inaugurate a sound judicial system; and those who were 
firmly persuaded that no Egyptian coukl withstand the temptation of a 
bribe or condemn a Pasha to prison must allow tliat the standard of 
eflSciency among Egyptian Judges is at the present day not only high 
but steadity rising. Out of a total staff of 1600 in the Department of 
Justice, only 86 are now Europeans. 

Soon after the British occupation of Egypt, attempts were made to 
improve the public security of the country by appointing European 
police officers to counteract the evil influence of the Mudirs of the pro- 
vinces ; but every Egyptian Minister proved more or less hostile to the 
new system, until, in 1894, a compromise was effected by the appointment 
of Mr (now Sir Eldon) Gotsi as adviser of the Miniiitzy of the Interior^ 
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with a small body of English inspectors who successfully prevent some 
of the abuses of the past. 

The old Older of Mudirs has passed away in a cloud of corruption 
and nepotism, and the modem occupants of that post are carrfuUy 
chosen from amongst those who have learnt to rule the villagers without 
resorting to the whip or unjust imprisonment. Before the British occu- 
pation, and even for a year or two after it, the prisons were crowded to 
excess, not only with convicted criminals, but also with accused persons 
who had to wait months or years without trial, while many innocent 
witnesses were imprisoned with them, because it was considered more 
convenient to detain them until they were wanted. The inmates, half 
starved, covered with vermin, lacking exercise and occupation, were kept, 
with no change of clothing, in insanitary dormitories, which were 
annually visited by typhus and relapsing fevers. Gradually, the old 
prisons have been ventilated and made sanitary ; many new gaols have 
been built for both sexes ; reformatories for children have been instituted; 
trades are taught; proper diets and clothing are provided and “gaol 
fever'’ has been abolished; while the work of the police has been made 
more easy by the successful establishment of the system of finger prints. 

nie sturdy Egyptian, living for the most part an outdoor life in a 
good, sunny climate, knew nothing of Public Health questions until 
Mehemet Ali, under quarantine pressure from Europe, established a 
military sanitary service, followed by a Board of Health and hospitals 
for treating sick civilians. Clot Bey, an able Frenchman, was placed at 
the head of the medical department and found himself obliged, in 1827, 
to open a medical school in order to furnish surgeons and apothecaries 
for the army, which then consisted of 200,000 men. This was actually 
the earliest government school in Egypt, and by steady perseverance all 
prejudices were overcome and human dissection was permitted for the 
first time since the reign of the Ptolemies. In spite of dire visitations 
of plague and cholera, (he population of Egypt gradually incieased, 
partly in consequence of tlie introduction of vaccination, for it is said 
that, before Clot Bey's time, 00,000 children usually died of smallpox 
every year. 

Tlie sanitary department and medical school were, after 18S8, left 
entirely in Egyptian hands, and proved to be quite useless during the 
cholera epidemic of 1888. In ^e following year Englishmen were 
appointed as heads of the Public Health Department of the Interior and 
of tlie International Quarantine Service, which had been formed at the 
request of Europe to prevent exotic disease, human and veterinary, firoin 
entering Egypt. There were then in existence twenty-Uiree government 
hospitals, insanitary, ill-fimushed, and served by old soldiers who h«id been 
discharged from the army. The inmates consisted entirely of govern- 
ment employees, prisoners, foundlings, idiots, and prostitutes, all sent and 
detained by ord^ of the Mudir or Governor. The public firmly believed 
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that the sick were beaten and robbed by the orderlies, and were then 
pnt to death by the doctors. Refractory patients were fettered in diains, 
anklets, and handcuffs, while sick men transferred from the prisons, wore, 
until they died, heavy chains six feet long round their ankles. The one 
state lunatic asylum, near Cairo, was in an even moi'e pitiable state. 
Three hundred lunatics — for it was only the most dangerous to society 
who were incarcerated by the police — eked out a miserable existence in 
filth, hunger, chains, and nudity. The most maniacal were confined in 
dark dungeons, where they were chained to the walls and floor. There 
was no resident doctor and the chief treatment employed was venesection. 
The British Government and its representatives in Kgypt were, in the 
early years of the occupation, so deeply engaged in the rat*e against 
bankruptcy and in protective measures against the dervishes, that little 
could be done except by the removal of flagrant horroi*s, but money was 
gradually forthcoming to build new hospitals, renovate and e<[uip old 
ones, provide accommodation for infectious diseases, and create Hygiene, 
Vaccine, and Anti-rabies Institutes, all now doing excellent work under 
Europeans. The chief hospital in Cairo has had the advantage of 
English nurses since 1888 ; and many generations of Egyptian students, 
trained since that time in the Medical School atbuhed to it, have 
carried away into distant parts of Egypt and the Sudan the practical 
knowledge of what a hospital should be. The lunatic asylum, now 
under resident British doctors, matron, and steward, has been so 
enlarged and reformed that it is difficult to discover the buildings 
where the horrors were enacted a quailer of a century ago. To tlie 
asylum and to the general hospitals in country towns thousands now 
willingly travel for medical advice, which their parents not unnaturally 
shunned. 

When the Public Health Department was reorganised in 1884, it 
was found that no sanitary house, hotel, or hospital existed in all Egypt. 
Three-fourths of the primitive town drains ended directly in the Nile or 
in canals which supplied drinking water to the villages on their banks, 
while the remainder found their way into large, stagnant ponds sur- 
rounded by houses, in which cattle were watered and children [laddled. 
The principal towns have now been supplied with pure drinking water 
and drainage schemes are being gradually introduced. 

Tnuce since 1883 cholera has been imported by pilgiiins returning 
from Mecca and has successfully been grappled with. The fear of this 
disease, with its attendant quarantine restrictions and dislocation of 
traffic and commerce, has proved to be the best ally to the Public Health 
officials. Khedivial and Ministerial decrees have been signed, money 
voted, experts engaged, and material provided for fighting other cnetnies 
such as human plague and cattle plague. Quarantine officers see that 
pilgrims returning from the Hadj are examined and washed, while their 
property is disinfected; thesupervisionof steamers ensures their travelling 
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in comparative comfort on the sea, though they are still plundered by 
Beduin and poisoned by sewage-infected water in the Hedjaz. 

Plague was absent from Egypt from the middle of the nineteenth 
centuiy till 1899, and though the recent outbreaks have in some 
districts obstinately recurred, the disease has been well controlled and 
has never blazed out as it did in former periods of Egyptian history, 
“Egyptian ophthalmia’’ is more rife in the Nile valley than in any 
other part of the world, but it is slowly yielding to education and the 
crusade against dirt. Aided by a munificent gift from Sir Ernest 
Cassel, eye hospitals and dispensaries are springing up to which the more 
enlightened Egyptians willingly subscribe. Many chronic diseases, which 
sap the vitality of the agricultural labourers, have been discovered of 
recent years ; and a highly trained European staff* is endeavouring to 
restore to the Egyptian student in the English tongue the modem fruits 
of that knowledge which was for so many years almost a monopoly of his 
foi*efathers in the famous cities of Memphis, Heliopolis, and Alexandria, 

It is greatly to the credit of Mehemet Ali that, uneducated as he 
was (for he did not learn to read till he was 4*7 yeai-s old), he placed 
a high value on the education of children. He established elementary 
schools in the towns and forced boys to attend them. This measure 
was so unpopular that mothers actually blinded their sons or cut ofiP 
their right forefingers to prevent their being able to write, rather than 
have them clothed, taught, fed, and paid at government expense. The 
succeeding generation slowly woke up to Uie fact that, unless their 
cliildren were sent to scliool, tliey would be unable to enter tlie service of 
tlie Government, though they still expected all instruction to be given 
to tliem gratuitously ; but the parents of today are perfectly willing to 
pay moderate school fees. 

During the worst financial years before Ismail’s downfall, the 
government expenditure on education reached only i?29,000 a year; 
and, though this sum was more than doubled under tlie Dual Control, 
it was not until 1890 Uiat the Ministry of Finance felt rich enough to 
increase the grant to jP81,000. Since Uieii, tlie education budget has 
gradually risen until 1908, when provision was made for the expenditure 
of j£^450,450, besides special credits for the construction and maintenance 
of school buildings. Tlie census of 1897 showed tliat 88 per cent of 
males and 99*5 per cent of females in Egypt were unable to read and 
write. The village school, which had hitlierto contented itself with 
teaching a few children liow' to speU and how to leani by rote whole 
chapters of the Koran, in consideration of grants-in-aid came under 
government supervision. The primary and secondary schools, directly 
under the Ministry of Fiducation, increased in number as finances per- 
mitted and in efficiency when English teachers were introduced. Every 
effort lias been made to encourage training schools for teachers of both 
sexes, and the success of a few secondaiy sdiools for girls shows that the 
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idea is gaining ground that education need no longer be a male 
monopoly. Ismail established in Cairo the first school for girls ever 
known in the Ottoman empire. 

Though much of the correspondence in government offices was 
conducted in the Turkish language, France held for tlii'ee-quarters 
of a century the intellectual domination of Egypt. The upper classes 
knew, as a rule, no European language but French, and it was but 
natural in the early years of the British occupation that a very large 
majority of pupils elected to continue their school studies in French 
in preference to English, But the tide slowly turned, and, since 1899, 
after the reconquest of the Sudan, and especially after Great Britain's 
attitude at the time of the Fashoda incident, the increase in scholars on 
the English side became more marked, so tliat in 1905 they outnumbered 
the Frencli class by 196^2 to 370. The technical colleges comprise a 
school of agriculture, a polytechnic school of engineering, a medical 
school, and two schools of law, besides training colleges and industrial 
schools. There is every difference between the oiderly, clean, well- 
appointed government school of today and the insanitary establishments 
of the past, in whidi the students were never trained to use their brain 
or eyes except by committing to memory whole chapters of an Arabic 
work, often incorrectly translated from a European edition already out 
of date. A similar change may be noted in the physical and moral 
aspect of the sdiolar. 

But Great Britain, which has with some success been helping a 
handful of young Egyptians to awaken intellectually, has now to face 
the problem of how far the pendulum must swing towards granting 
self-government. No European acquainted with Oriental races can 
doubt the absurdity of suddenly bestowing autonomy on a country 
saddled, as Lord Cromer has said, with “ one of the most complicated 
political and administrative machines which the world has ever known."” 
Even if a far greater number of Egyptians had acquii*ed the necessary 
character and ability, they would be unable to cope with the executive 
impotence too often caus^ by administrative inteimatioualism and the 
all-powerful Capitulations, which grant equal rights to sixteen different 
kinds of foreigners. The ever increasing number of EurojKsan residents, 
about half of whom are Greeks and Italians, constitutes one of the 
difficulties of government; it was calculated in 1852 tliat there were not 
more than 6000 foreigners in Egypt, but in 1882 the number had risen 
to 100,000, and today there must be at least 150,000. 

The present Nationalist party came gradually into existence during 
the few years of unrest which followed the death of the Khedive Tewfik 
on January 7, 1892 — an event accelerated, if not caused, by the in- 
competence of his native doctors. During those years relations were, 
unfortunately, strained between the young Khedive, Abbas II, and the 
British Agency. Mustapha Kamel, a bold young man with grc*at gifts 
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of eloquence, placed himself at the head of the self-styled ‘^Nationalists,* 
and conducted from Paiis a press campaign against British rule. Since 
his death in March, 1908, no leader of eminence has yet been found to 
succeed him, but the multiplication and unbridled licence of Egyptian 
newspa|>er8 has forced the question of Nationalism on the attention of 
the world. Though many of the unthinking youths of the day proclaim 
themselves members of tlie party, they have no right to pretend that 
they are in any measure representative of the feeling of the country. 
The movement is distinctly Mohammadan and takes no account of the 
Copts and other Christians. 

The bulk of the people is still crassly ignorant and quite indifferent 
to local politics ; for even in C'airo and Alexandria, where the agitation 
is hottest, only one per cent, of the voters can be induced to come to 
the poll to elect members for the Provincial Council or General Assembly. 
Few of the elections ai*e contested and the great majority of the 
population is entirely apathetic. The extreme Nationalists demand the 
immediate withdrawal of the army of occupation and the substitution 
of Egyptians for Europeans throughout the whole administration, so 
that ail authority should be in native hands. British zeal for education 
and for encouraging the spirit of independence, together with liberty 
of speech and writing, liave brought about a condition which b opposed 
to the ruling authority. But the Young Turk party in Constantinople 
has fully recognised tliat the h^yptian Nationalists have no grievances 
except those of sentiment, and that Egypt should rest content at present 
with tlie municipalities and local com missions which have been estab- 
lished during the last twenty years. 

For a score of years after the British landed in Egypt, reproaches 
were levelled against them, chiefly by Fnint'e, for not having fulfilled 
their promise of evacuating the country ; and the reply invariably given 
by British Ministers was that the necessary work of reform to put the 
Govenunent of Egypt on a tirm basis was not yet completed. It k 
significant that dwellers in Egypt never raised that question, though 
French newspapci*s, published in Cairo, used to print in large letters on 
their front sheet the luifulfilled rash premises of British statesmen. 
During these twenty years the views of the public botli in England and 
in France changed considenibly. The English gtiulually came to be 
preud of the refomis initiated by a handful of their countrymen and 
fully recognised tliat it would be shameful to abandon an unfinished 
task. The French {leople found that their investments in Egypt became 
more valuable every ye-ar that the helm was in British hands, and it w'os 
slowly conceded that the great national sentiment of France for Egypt, 
which hod existed ever since Napoleoii^s Battle of the Pymmids,” did 
not justify her in provoking Engliuid to war. Botli nations were looking 
for a convenient occasion honourably to bury international susceptibiUtiea. 
The opportunity presented itself in the summer of 1903, when it hod 
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become evident that continued misgovernment in Morocco, culminating 
in revolution, called loudly for the intervention of Europe. As a result 
of diplomatic negotiations, on April 8, 1904, an Anglo-French agreement 
was signed by Lord Lansdowne and M. Paul Cambon, the French 
ambassador at tlie Court of St James. Besides dealing with various 
debatable questions in Newfoundland, Nigeria, Siam, Madagascar, and 
the New Hebrides, the French Government diplomatically recognised 
for the first time the predominant position of Great Britain in Egypt. 
“The Government of the French Republic, for their part, dei‘lare 
that they will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British occupation or in 
any other manner.’’ Germany, Austria, and Italy subsequently adhered 
to this agreement ; although difficulties afterwards arose between France 
and Germany resulting in the Algeciras Conference, Egypt gained 
financial liberty by means of several important clauses; the English 
position in Egypt, by official sanction, ceased to be in any way irregular, 
while France was compensated elsewheixi for any apj)arent diminution 
of her political status in the Valley of the Nile. As further concessions 
to France, the British Government recognised the Suez Canal convention 
(signed in 1888, but not made operative) which had for its object the 
neutralisation of the Canal at all times and to all Powei s, and the final 
conversion of the Egyptian Debt was postponed till 191S, in consideration 
of the sacrifices of the bond-holders in the past 

On May 6, 1907, Lord Cromer relinquished his gi'eat work in Egypt 
and was succeeded by his former subordinate, Sir Eldon Gorst. The 
country, found by I^rd Cromer in 1883 in the midst of military and 
financial ruin, has become, not only freed, but prosperous; the land, 
once wrested from its owners and forfeited to creditors, is being redeemed; 
contentment has taken the place of mi.sery ; and even the regenerated 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan bids fair to l^ecome self-supporting. lx)rd 
Cromer’s position was unique, and as a l>enevolent despot he compelled 
the lasting respect of the Oriental by his common-sense justice. During 
his early yeai-s && British Agent and Consul-General he did not enjoy 
the complete confidence of the Cabinet ; but, little by little, he won the 
trust of successive British Ministries, and thus obtained a secure hold 
over his office — an advantage which has often been denied to great 
Englishmen in situations highly momentous lor the welfare of tlie 
empire^ 




CHAPTER XVL 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

The Mutiny was the last gimt (langcr from human agency that has 
seriously threatened the existence of British power in India. Sir John 
Lawrence, who had lived tlirough the heroic age, inaugurated as 
Governor-General a more prosaic but happier era. The conquest of 
India proper within its natural frontici's was over. By a self-denying 
ordinance Britain liad deliberately set limits to her own dominion ; and 
the feudatory States of the interior, with frontiers defined, dynasties 
established, and continued existence guaranteed, w'cre left encircled in the 
}3eaceful ocean of the Peur IJritantika, Sir John Lawrence’’ viceroyalty 
gave India a needed space for recuperation after the prolonged liorroi-s 
of the Mutiny, and served as a trial period for testing the new imperial 
C'/onstitution. Tlie exhaustion of the land was too recent for more than 
a few tentative essays in the new work of conciliation, concentration, and 
I'eform, which may properly be said to date from 18G9 — the point of 
departure for this chapter. 

The period to be dealt with is likely to suffer in interest when 
comparcd with those that have pi-eceded it. The annals of sound 
administration are dull. There are few striking episodes except that of 
the Afghan War. Within India itself, the foes that Englishmen are 
calk'd upon to meet arc those intangible enemies plague and famine, 
folly and ignorance. Even after the conquests that extend the frontier, 
the real struggle, with few exceptions, only begins when tlie sword 
is sheathed. The victories and defeats of the administrator and the 
political officer provide a less stirring narrative them those of waning 
armies, though the attempt of a Western nation to solve the prablems 
of Eastern dominion by the standards of its own civilisation should be 
of the profoutidest interest There is henceforward far greater continuity 
in Indian history. The division into vicemyalties becomes less satisfactory 
as a principle of classification. We often find that the solution of any 
important question, though finally effecteil by one Governor-General, 
has been mooted, prepared, and developed by his several predecessors. 
Tlie time is too recent for oilicial secrets to be divulged, and it is not 
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easy to apportion to each man his due meed of credit. Especially is 
this true of tlie more permanent officials, the pillars of the Supreme 
Government, who serve Viceroy after Viceroy, bear the heat and burden 
of the day, and leave the guerdon and the praise to others. Such men 
are sometimes called upon to administer a policy wjiich in its earlier 
stages they have conscientiously opposed, and their lips are sealed in the 
face of criticism and obloquy. Finally, the treatment of the period 
must be subject to considerable reserve; for many of its problems are 
yet unsolved, and it deals largely with the work of living men. An 
atmosphere charged with the heat and dust of controversy still hangs 
over much of the field to be surveyed. 

In 1868, the Earl of Mayo, who had thrice held the office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland under Conservative Administrations, was appointed 
by Disraeli to succeed Sir John Lawrence. His name was received with 
a popular clamour of dissent, for which there was little justification; 
and, when Disraeli fell from office before the Governor-Generalship was 
technically vacant, Gladstone, the new Prime Minister, was loudly but 
vainly urged to cancel the appointment. On his arrival in India, the 
Viceroy found the most pressing question of foreign policy to be that of 
the north-west frontier. The annexation of the Punjab in 1849 had 
cauried British dominion up to the base of the mountains of Afghanistan; 
but it would be a mistake to assume that the frontiers of the two 
countries met in a clear-cut and indisputable boundary line. Prom 
Baluchistan northwards to Chitral there was, and still is, a debatable 
zone of tribal territory lying along the spurs of the hills, and pierced by 
the passes that debouch into the plains of the Punjab. Till 1898, the 
fierce and warlike tribes which occupy this region nominally owned the 
suzerainty of the Amir of Afghanistan, though they were completely 
beyond his effective control. The western and northern frontiers of 
Afghanistan were equally indefinite; and many years were to pass before 
the loose and chaotic territories that form the Amiris dominions received, 
owing to the jealousy of two great European Powers, a well-defined but 
artificial boundary line. 

It is a standing problem for Indian strategy to decide the best line 
of defence to be held in northern India in view of the rapid advance of 
Russia southwards from central Asia. A retirement to the Indus, the 
subjugation of the tribal zone, the partition of Afghanistan or its 
conquest as far as Herat and the Oxus — all these policies have had their 
advocates. But the course adopted, with some wavering in detail, 
has been to stop at the base of the mountains, leaving to the tril)es 
a nominal independence limited by the presence of isolated British 
garrisons at strategical points, and to guarantee the inviolability of the 
buffer State of Afghanistan. The Afghan question, as Lord Mayo found 
it, was, to some extent, a legacy from his predecessor, and a few words 
must be said on Sir John Lawrence" treatment of it. Dost Mohammad, 
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whom the issue of the lamentable First Afghan War had left upon the 
throne of Kabul, died in 1863« His death was followed by an inter- 
necine conflict between his sons. Sher Ali, the heir designate, held the 
throne for two years on a very precarious tenure, and was then driven 
from Kabul and Kandahar by bis elder brother Afzal. Afzal died in 
1867, and, as his eldest son Abdurrahman waived his claim to the 
succession, he was succeeded by another brother Azim. In 1868 Sher 
Ali, from his base at Herat, almost the only one of his ancestral 
tciTitories left to him, began a victorious campaign which ended by 
placing him in possession of ali the dominions of Dost Mohammad. 
These dominions he ruled with more or less success during the next 
decade. The interregnum had rendered the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment exceedingly diflicult Lawrence was only anxious that Afghanistan 
should be strong and independent, and he was intensely opposed to 
interference in its internal affairs. Dost Mohammad had expressed a 
desire, in 1857, that after his death his sons might be left, in the time- 
honoured Afghan fashion, to fight out the question of sovereignty for 
themselves ; and, as he had loyally refused to take advantage of British 
difliculties in the Mutiny, Lawrence felt bound to respect his wishes as 
far as possible. His policy was therefore to recognise the de Jacio ruler. 
For two years, however, it was by no means easy to decide which of the 
two claimants to the throne would make good his position, and British 
policy was driven into a rather unedifying and tortuous course. It was 
prepared to recognise one or all of the candidates for sovereignty, in 
so far as they were strong enough to establish tliemselves. In 1867, 
Lawrence actually held official relations with one claimant as Amir of 
Kabul, and with another as ruler of Herat. The Aighans contended, 
with some force, that this policy was a direct incentive to successful 
revolt. No Amir could be expected to set a high value on British 
support, which was likely to be transferred to his most formidable rival 
at the very time that he most required it. 

The factor that complicated the question in later years — the approach 
of Russia to Uie frontiers of Afghanistan — only Ixjgan towanls Uie end 
of Sir John Lawrence’ viceroyalty. After the oci'upation of Samarkand 
(1868), he pressed on the Home Government the desirability of agreeing 
witli Russia upon a line of demarcation between tlie spheres of influence 
of the two countries, the crossing of which line should involve war 
with Great Britain in all parts of the world. Lawrence believed tiiat, 
if such on undei-standing were arrived at, the Government of India 
would be freed from apprehension, and might welcome the civilising 
influence of Russia on the turbulent races of centi-al Asia. The British 
Government had indeed no right to set a limit to Russian expansion 
other than the frontier of Afghanistan, for that exjmnsion bore the 
closest possible resemblance to the advance of tlu^ English fmm the sea 
coast to the Himalayas ; and, in fact, no overt objection to the Russian 
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absorption of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva was ever made by England, 
though envoys from the doomed States appealed to her for assistance. 
Lawrence has been rather unfairly charged with neglect of the frontier 
problem. His inactivity was due to a I'casoned conviction, and not to 
carelessness ; and he succeeded on the whole in marking out the course 
which British policy was to follow under the guidance of his successors, 
till its revei-bal at the hands of Lord Lytton. So soon as Sher Ali had 
consolidated his power, Lawrence granted him a present of arms and 
money. Further than that he was not prepared to go. When he was 
asked to comment upon the famous Minute of Sir Henry llawlinson in 
1868, which suggested the occupation of Quetta, the formation of a close 
alliance with the Amir, and the grant of a subsidy, he clearly showed his 
dissent from what was soon to be known as the “ Forward policy. He 
declared, with the acquiescence of Henry Maine, Sir Richai'd Temple, 
and John Strachey — an authoritative consensus of opinion — that it 
would be impolitic to decrease any of the dilliculties that liussia would 
naturally encounter in an invasion of India, by meeting her half-way in 
a diflRcult country and in the midst of a hostile and exasperated popula- 
tion. The true defences of British India against any possible invasion 
from without, or rebellion from within, lay in a rigid abstinence from 
entanglements in Afghanistan, a c*ompact and eflicient army bolding the 
inner lines of communication, a careful liusbandry of finance, and the 
acquiescence of the Indian peoples in the justice and advantages of 
British rule. 

Sher Ali met Lord Mayo in conference at Amlmlla in March, 1869, 
and laid before him very definite proposals for a closer alliance. He 
asked for a new ti'eaty, a fixed annual subsidy, assisbuice in arms and 
men whenever he required it, a full recognition and guarantee of the 
claims of himself and his dynasty to the throne of Kabul, and the 
acknowledgment as his heir of his favourite younger son Abdulla Jan. 
Such terms went far beyond the Lawrence policy, and neither the Horae 
nor the Indian Government was prepared to tucept them. Tlie Viceroy 
was charged with the difficult task of refusing all the Amiris proposals 
without alienating his friendship. He accomplished what might almost 
seem an impossible feat, by his diplomatic handling of the Conference, 
fine courtesy, and great personal charm. Sher Ali, coming from his own 
barren and semi-barbarous country to the magnificent pageantry and 
military pomp of the Durbar, representing in its most effective form the 
power and resources of British India, showed an almost pathetic eager- 
ness to win the approval and countenance of the Viceroy. Instead of his 
eagerly desired treaty, be took back with him only the written promise 
of Lord Mayo that the British Government would assist him with arms, 
ammunition, and money, at its own discretion, and would give liim 
its strong moral siip]x>rt, whatever that somewhat intangible commodity 
might be worth. Yet he was apparently contented, and on his return to 
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Afghanistan made some earnest though occasionally misguided efforts to 
carry out the reforms in his administration that Loi*d Mayo had pressed 
upon him. 

llie proper complement of the Lawrence policy of non-interference 
in Afghanistan was a clear and friendly understanding with Russia. Tlie 
result of negotiations between the two Governments in Europe and the 
mission of Douglas Forsyth to St Petersburg in 1869 was a general 
agreement that the Oxus should be the boundary of Sher Ali’s dominions 
to the northward, and that Russia should respect the integrity of his 
country, so long as he renounced all intention of interfering in J^khara. 
In 1871, the Russians objected to Badakslxan being included within the 
Afghan frontier; but after two years they waived their claim and 
accepted the British line. In detailed delimitation of the boundary 
much remained to be done in subsequent years ; but the understanding 
with Russia on the main question was an important landmark in the 
history of tlie central Asian problem. It might, however, with advantage 
have been more definite. The constant and ever increasing correspond- 
ence of General Kaufmann, Governor of Russian Turkestan, with the 
Amir was certainly not in accordance with Russian's pledge that Afghan- 
istan should be considered to lie outside the spheie of her influence. 
ITie despatches from Kaufmann were not welcomed by Slier Ali, who 
disclosed his uneasiness to Lord Mayo. The Viceroy informed him that 
they were merely complimentary, and deprecated his objections. Subse- 
quent events were to prove that the Indian Government would have 
been well advised if they had requested the Russian authorities to 
communicate with tlie Amir only tlirough British representatives, 

llie geniality and tact of I^rd Mayo, which had been so happily 
displayed in his negotiations with Sher Ali, performed an important 
service in the dealings of the Indian Government with the feudatory 
Princes. Since the Mutiny the relations of the Supreme Government 
with tlie Native States hiul entered upon a new phase. The fact that 
the thrones of Indian dynasties now rested ultimately on the faith of 
treaties and the sanctity of a solemn pledge increased the moral 
responsibility of Great Britain for any case of misgovemment, while 
it tended also to limit her power of intenention and control. It was 
unthinkable that the Indian Government, in its capacity of suzerain, 
should keep silence in the face of gross tyranny or maladministration ; 
too punctilious a respect for a Princc‘‘s right might mean toleration of 
his jieople’s wrong; yet, now that the policy of lapse and annexation 
was barred, the means by which these evils were to be encountered were 
not too clearly indicated. The practical solution was only giadually 
worked out in tlie coui'se of the next thirty years, though Lord Mayo 
outlined the attitude of his successoi-s. Henceforw aixl, it was tlie port of 
the Viceroy to press pei'sonolly upon the chiefs the need of righteous 
government and tlie responsibilities of their high office, while carefully 
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avoMtng any appearance of official dictation or of injudicious meddling 
in their internal affairs. In the event of grave abuses continuing after 
the resources of remonstrance and moral persuasion had been exhausted, 
it was recognised that the action of the paramount Power must be 
limited to the establishment of regency councils, temporary administra- 
tion through a British Resident, or, in extreme cases, as in that of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, in 1875, the deposition of a sovereign though not of 
his dynasty. Lord Mayo frankly, yet diplomatically, pointed out to the 
chiefs that, if England were not disinterested, she would be only too 
glad to see their peoples weak, poor, and disorderly ; she deliberately 
preferred to take the honourable risk of fostering their growth into rich, 
strong, and well-ordered communities. 

Internally the period of Lord Mayo’s rule was notable for the 
advance made in all departments of social, economic, and administrative 
reform. The path of progress was resumed, which had been inaugurated 
by Lord Dalhousie but interrupted by the cataclysm of the Mutiny. 
The Department of Public Works, which was spending money lavishly 
and injudiciously, was drastically reformed. An attempt was made to 
set on foot a system of elementary education, and a determined advance 
was made with that policy of developing the material resources of the 
country by the construction of railways and canals which has been 
sedulously carried on down to the present time. But the most 
important reform was in the Department of Finance, where Lord Mayo 
was called upon to meet a very serious crisis. The last three years 
of his predecessor’s rule had shown a deficit of nearly six millions 
sterling, and the prospects of his own first year of office were gloomy in 
the extreme. Much of the credit for the actual expedients adopted 
belongs to the Viceroy’s able advisers. Sir Richard Temple, and the 
Strachey brothers (John and Richard) ; but Lord Mayo shared in their 
labours, gave them his ungrudging support, and strengthened their 
hands by his expressed determination, at whatever cost, to avoid 
another deficit The temporary crisis was first averted by prompt and 
uncompromising measures. Reductions amounting to over a million 
were forced upon the great spending departments ; the salt duties were 
increased in provinces where they had before been low ; and the Viceroy 
risked his popularity by a sharp rise in the income tax. By these heroic 
expedients the estimate deficit for the first year of his Govenior-General- 
ship was converted into a small surplus. It remained to provide for the 
future by means that strained the administrative machinery less severely. 
The Financial Department of the Government of India was reorganise 
and overhauled in the interests of economy, and the whole system of its 
control of the finances of the Provincial Governments was altered. 
Hitherto grants to the Provincial treasuries were made annually by the 
Governor-General in Council, and every penny was allocated to a special 
purpose. In the event of any money being saved, it was not to be 
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retained by the local authorities, but returned to the Imperial treasury. 
It was therefore to the advantage of each Provincial Government (its 
legitimate needs being unlimited) to ask for as much as possible, and 
spend as much as it could get. By the new system a hxed yearly grant, 
subject to revision every five years, was made to each province, to be 
allocated and distribute within certain limits to its various needs 
without interference from the Viceroy and Council. The deficits of five 
and three-quarter millions for the years 1866-9 were converted into 
surpluses amounting to nearly six millions for the four following years ; 
and the most satisfactory feature was that the change was brought about, 
for the most part, by economy, retrenchment, and reorganisation. The 
revenue to be raised was actually reduced from jP51 ,600,000 in 1868-9 
to JP60,100,000 in 1871-2. ITiere are few instances on record of a great 
financial crisis more successfully dealt with. 

In 1872 Lord Mayo was assassinated by a Pathan fanatic when 
visiting the convict settlement in tlie Andaman Islands. His period of 
office had hardly lasted long enough for a final verdict to be pronounced; 
but in achievement and still more in promise it had signally falsified the 
ungenerous criticisms passed on his appointment, and had affonled another 
proof of Disraeli^s well-known insight into character and his faculty 
of choosing men. I^>rd Napier of Merrhistoun was hastily summoned 
from Madras os acting Governor-General till a succ'essor could be sent 
out from England. The premier s choice fell upon I^nl Northbrook, the 
head of the Baring family, a sound and cautious atiininistrator of the 
Wliig school, at tliat time holding office as Under-Secretary for War. 
His viceroyalty was on the whole singularly uneventful. Except for the 
year of famine, 1878-4, India enjoyed a period of financial prosperity. 
Her fort*ign trade was now beginning to feel the beneficial effects of the 
Suez Canal, which had been opened in 1869. Lord Northbrook was 
able to abolish the income tax in 1873, and to take an impoiiant step 
towards the adoption of Free Trade principles in India. From the year 
1860 the rate of duty on all imports had been 10 per cent, ad valorem 
and 8 per cent, on most exports. The import rate had been reduced to 
per c'ent. in 1864 and in 1875 it was lowered by I^rd Northbrook to 
5 per cent., while all export dues were swept away, except those on oil, 
rice, indigo, and lac. Orthodox economic opinion in England had as yet 
no doubts about the universal advantage of laisser ^faire in fiscal poliqr, 
and tlie Home Government pressed upon the Viceroy a much further 
advance in tlie Free Trade direction. But, tliough Lord Northbrook 
personally required no conversion on this point, he appears to have 
doubted whether he could afford to give up the revenue 'which these 
duties yielded to the exchequer. He was supposed by official opinion in 
India, whidi is never wont to be swayed overmuch by a priori reasoning. 
The only other impoitant feature of his int«n*nal policy was the attempt 
to deal with a famine by means which have since become part of the 
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routine machinery of Indian administration. A serious scarcity was 
threatened in Bengal and Behar in 1^8-4. The Viceroy and Sir George 
Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, determined that not a 
soul should perish of starvation, if they could help it. Immense purchases 
of rice were made in Burma; transport and distributive agencies were 
rapidly extemporised ; and relief works were widely established. No 
consideiations of economy were allowed to conflict with the Viceroy s 
purpose. As a result, the loss of life was practically ml ; valuable 
lessons, both in what to aim at and what to avoid, were learnt for future 
occasions; and over six millions sterling were spent from the Indian 
exchequer. 

Lord Northbrook’s relations with the Amir of Afghanistan were less 
happy tlian those of his predecessor. Sher Ali’s acquiescence in the 
policy pressed upon him by Lord Mayo was largely due to personal 
reasons, and the Viceroy’s tragic death snapped the closest tie that 
bound him to the British Government. He had already been greatly 
dissatisfied with an award given by British commissioners in a dispute as 
to the province of Seistan between himself and the Shah of Persia. He 
showed a growing uneasiness at the rapid advance of the Russian line of 
conquest. One after another, the central Asian States were absorbed 
and incorporated in that vast empire. The Russian outposts were 
pushed ever nearer to the northern frontiers of his kingdom. The 
advance was probably far less deliberate than it appeared at the time 
either to Sher Ali or to observers in England, As Prince Gorchakdff’ 
pointed out in his able Minute of 1864, Russia, in approaching 
Afghanistan, was influenced by the same imperious law that had led tlie 
armies of Great Britain across the plains of Hindustan and the Punjab 
till they reached the mountains. She was urged irresistibly onward in spite 
of her oft-repeated protests, genuine enough at the time when they were 
uttered, that her chief desire was to know wheiti to stop. But Sher Ali 
could hardly be expected to realise what only the coolest heads in 
England were capable of understanding. Nor, if he had done so, would 
it have added to his peace of mind to discover that the two greatest 
European Powers were being drawn by a magnetic attraction to a region 
of contact of which his own kingdom formed the centre. A conference 
held at Simla in 1878 between Lord Northbrook and an Afglian envoy 
did not, unfortunately, do much to mend matters. The Amir, whose 
alarm had been intensified by the Russian conquest of Khiva in June, 
pressed, as he had done before, for a closer alliance. But Lonl Northbrook 
was not allowed by the Liberal Government, fearful of complications in 
Afghanistan, to do more than reiterate the vague assurances of support 
given by Lord Mayo. Sher Ali earnestly implored the Viceroy to give 
him a written promise tliat Russia would be considered as an enemy if 
she committed aggression on his frontier. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he could be made to understand that European diplomats 
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could not categorically admit the possibility of enmity’’ on the part 
of a friendly State. Though there were many wei^ty objections to any 
bard and fast alliance with a semi<barbarous Power whose political future 
was so doubtful as that of Afghanistan, it is probably to be regretted, in 
view of after events, that the opportunity was not seized of making the 
connexion with Sher Ali more binding. Tlien, if ever, was the time to 
do so at the spontaneous request of the Amir, who, seeing that he must 
enter into closer relations with one or other of his European neighbours, 
had deliberately given the prefei-ence to Great Britain. It was certain 
now, as it had not been in Sir John Lawrence' time, that Sher Ali was a 
strong and capable ruler. A treaty carefully drawn up and free from 
any burdensome conditions on either side might well have been regarded 
as a logical outcome of the Lawrence policy rather than as its reversal. 
But the moment was allowed to pass. In 1873 it was the Liberal 
Government that held back, rather against the weight of Indian opinion, 
just as two years later it was the Conservative Administration that put 
strong pressure in the other direction upon Lord Northbrook and his 
Council. 

Sher Ali was bitterly disappointed. He soon afterwards proclaimed 
his younger son Abdulla Jan as his heir, and treacherously arrested 
and imprisoned the latter's eldest brother, Yakub Khan. He angrily 
resented the dignifietl rebuke administered by Lord Northbrook ; but, 
though he seems henceforward to have listened with greater tolerance to 
the insidious promptings of Russian agents, he still showeel no tendency 
to welcxime tlie presence of Russian troops near his frontier. By care 
and diplomacy he might probably have be^ won back to his old friendly 
attitude; but, at this juncture, a change of Government in England 
prejudiced and precipitated the whole question. In 1874 Disraeli 
became Prime Minister, with Lord Salisbury as Secretary of State for 
India. They approached the Afghan problem from quite an opposite 
standpoint to that of their predecessors. They had conceived a lively 
dread of the power of Russia in Asia, and tliey suspected Sher Ali of 
equivocal dealings with her. That tlic existing state of tilings was not 
altogether satisfactory has been already indicated. As Lord Salisbury 
afterwards forcibly pointed out, the ill-defined dominions of the Amir 
were lieing “brought within a steadily narrowing circle, between iJie con- 
tacting pressures of two great military empires, one of which expostulates 
and remains passive, while the other apologises and continues to move 
forward.” The new Cabinet had been greatly impressed by a Minute 
from the able pen of Sir Bartle Frere, suggesting that, in view of the 
critical situation in Asia, it cnuld no longer be n^jarded as satisfactoiy 
that the only representative of the British Government in Afghanistan 
should be a native Muhammadan agent. They therefore desired the 
Viceroy to press upon Sher AH the admission of a British Resident into 
his country, to be stationed in the first instance at Herat and afterwards 
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at Kabul. Against this change of front on the part of the Imperial 
Grovemment, the Viceroy, supported by his whole Council, lodged a 
weighty protest. He pointed out that the sudden reversal of policy 
must necessarily bewilder and alaj-m the Amir. On two occasions, in 
1869 and 1873, Slier Ali had himself earnestly prayed for a closer 
alliance with Great Britain, and expressed lively apprehension of Russia’s 
designs. He had been assured again and again that his fears were 
groundless. He was now suddenly to discover that the British Govern- 
ment, for no appiirent reason that did not already exist in 1873, had 
contracted a severe attack of Russophobia, and were thrusting upon him 
the alliance they had hitherto refused to concede, saddled with the 
one condition that he had consistently declined even to discuss. These 
arguments made no impression on Lord Salisbury, who continued to 
exert pressure upon the Viceroy. He suggested, in a much criticised 
despatch, that the mission might avowedly be directed to objects of 
lesser political interest which might easily be found or if need l>e 
created.” Lord Northbrook was not the sort of man to carry out a 
policy of jmes9e of this nature, and resigned his office, ostensibly for 
personal reasons (1876). 

Lord Northbrook was succeeded by the second lx)rd Lytton, the son 
of an eminent man of letters and himself a man of literary distinction, 
striking talents, and impulsive temperament, under whose guidance 
India within three years drifted into the Second Afghan War. The 
responsibility for this result, which at the time was popularly attributed 
almost wholly to the Viceroy, must be shared by Disraeli, and was due to 
his grandiose conception of foreign policy. The ^'iceroy, however, was 
given a very free hand, and the actual shaping of the policy in detail 
was left to him almost entirely. He was empowered to concede most of 
the demands that Sher Ali had put forward in 1873, which, if gi-anted 
at the time, might have made the Amir the firm friend of the British 
Government. Unfortunately, everything was made to depend on the 
fatal condition that a British representative should be stationed at 
Herat. A plausible pretext for a mission was found in the assumption 
by the Queen of the title “Linpress of India,” which had been proclaimed 
by Lord Lytton at a great Durbar on the Ridge of Delhi on Januaiy 1, 
1877. To Lord Lytton’s request that he would receive an envoy to lay 
before him the full import of this ceremony, the Amir sejit a polite 
refusal on the ground that it was unneces?tary. He further allowed it to 
be known that, among other reasons, he feared his own inability to 
protect an envoy from the fanaticism of his subjects, and that, if he 
received a British ambassador he could not refuse to grant the same 
privilege to the Russians. Lord Lytton considered this an act of grave 
discourtesy, and warned Sher Ali that he was isolating himself from 
British alliance and support. He failed however, on this point, to cany 
with him three members of his Council. Sir William Muir, Sir Henry 
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Norman, and Sir Arthur Hobhouse, held that it was not dealing fairly 
with the Amir to lay stress on the temporary and complimentary 
character of a mission, the real intention of which was the establishment 
of a permanent embassy in Afghanistan; and they declared that, however 
advantageous it might be to Great Britain to have an agency in the 
country, the Amir was perfectly justified by the Treaties of 1865 and 
1857 in declining to receive it. There is little doubt that the dissenting 
Councillors were in the right; but the Viceroy was impulsive and 
impatient. He was convinced that Sher Ali was actively intriguing 
with Russia, though the evidence on which he depended was far from 
conclusive. Ultimately, no doubt, Sher Ali did enter into relations 
with the emissaries of the Tsar; but for a long time his only idea 
was to maintain his territory unviolated by either of his European 
neighbours, and, down to a very late date (May, 1877), all letters from 
Russian officials were opened in the presence of the British native-born 
representative and communicated to the Viceroy. Sher Ali was, indeed, 
in Lord Lytton’'8 picturesque phrase, an earthen pipkin between two 
iron pots. None realised that ftxct more clearly than he did himself, and 
his chief desire was by every means in his power, by every desperate 
expedient, to keep his European suitora with their embarrassing atten- 
tions at ann\s length. 

At the end of 1876, the British occupation of Quetta, by arrangement 
with tlie Khan of Kalat, naturally appeared to the Amir as the first 
step ill a general British advance upon hij» frontier. Early in 1877, 
Lord Lytton once more pre5>sed his demands in a prolonged conference 
at Peshaw^ar between the Amiris envoy and Sir Lewis Felly. The 
conference could have but one issue, Syad Nur Mohammad, the Afghan 
ambassador, was not to be dislodged from the position that to admit a 
British Resident into Afghanistan was impossible. Neither the Viceroy 
nor the Home Government seems to have grasped the sound reasons for 
this objection. For an Amir to lie open to even the shadow of a taunt 
of being the puppet of a foreign nation is fatal to his prestige. The 
Afghans are, and always have been, intensely jealous of outside domina- 
tion in any form. The First Afghan War w^as a striking example of this 
trait in the national chameter; and, in after years, Abdurrahman, in 
spite of his real admiration and friendship for the British, would never 
admit for a moment the proposal of a resident envoy at his Court. Nor 
did the Viceroy in his impatience place liimself in the position of Sher 
AJi, consider the limitations of his knowledge, or understand how 
difficult it was for him to be sure of the faith of the British 

Government. It was a common report in the Indian bazaars at this 
time that the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh witli a Rusaian 
Princess implied a conspiracy between England and Russia for the 
partition of Afghanistan. An oriental ruler, standing in a position 
of such isolation as Sher Ali, and ignorant of the dynastic inter- 
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relations of European Courts^ had no trustworthy means for testing such 
a rumour. He only knew that he was face to face with a people who 
might be as merciless as they were undoubtedly powerful, and whose 
policy in the last resort, as he shrewdly suspected, would be determined 
by their own interests. 

The Viceroy’s brilliant special pleading made no impression upon 
Syad Nur Mohammad. In his attempt to prove that the Amir had given 
an "anticipatory consent’’ to the admission of a Resident, and that 
British obligations were limited to the Treaty of 1855 (the Treaty of 
1857 being for a temporaiy purpose only and Lord Mayo’s letter con- 
taining no binding pledge), Lord Lytton played a rather disingenuous 
part, which caused the Amir to doubt the good faith of Great Britain 
altogether. It is more than likely that from this point he definitely 
turned to the Russian alliance. He had no love for either of the 
great European Powers; but by Lord Lytton’s precipitancy he was 
driven to the conviction that, if he must enter into close relations with 
one or other, it had better not be with the nation which had in tlie past 
interfered by armed force in the affairs of his country. 

In March, Syad Nur Mohammad, whose health throughout the con- 
ference had been in a precarious condition, died, maintaining his position 
to the end with a certain quiet and pathetic dignity, and saddened by 
the fatalistic conviction that his efforts were destined to be in vain. 
Lord Lytton seized the occasion to declare the conference at an end, 
though a successor to the dead envoy was already on his way from 
Kabul, charged, so rumour ran, with instructions to concede the 
British demands. All communications were now broken ofi‘ with the 
Afghan Court. In May, Lord Lytton justified his conduct of the 
negotiations in a long and able despatch, which has been adversely 
criticised as lacking the impartiality desirable in a great state paper. 

Within a few months the Afghan problem, through the outbreak of 
international complications in Euro}>e, enterecl on a new and startling 
phase. In 1876 the misgovemment of the Turk in Europe caused armed 
insurrections in Servia and Montenegro. In the following year Russia 
declared war upon Turkey, and in January, 1878, her armies crossed 
the Balkans. Lord Beaconsfield, who believed that England could not 
afford to permit the disintegration of Turkey, stood aloof from all 
proposals to coerce the Porte, ordered the British fleet to pass the 
Dardanelles, and brought some regiments of Indian troops to Malta. 
The Russian Government, finding a quarrel forced upon them in Europe 
by Great Britain, endeavoured as a diversion to stir up trouble on the 
Indian frontier. The two countries were now on the brink of war; 
but, partly through the mediation of Germany, a settlement was agreed 
to at a conference of the Great Powers, and ratified by the Treaty 
of Berlin. Unfortunately the pacification came too late to avert the 
Afghan War. The electrical disturbance which had hovered over the 
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Western world round the storm centres of London and St Petersburg 
passed away eastwards, and exerted its destructive energy against an 
oriental ruler who could know little of the real causes of dispute* On 
June 18th, the day on which the Congress of Berlin held its first sitting, 
a Russian mission under General Stoletoff* started from Tashkent for 
Kabul ; and it had been for some weeks in the Afghan capital before the 
news of the Peace was known in Asia. Sher Ali had vainly endeavoured 
to stay StoletofTs progress, using the same arguments that he had 
already employed against the British; but a hint was thrown out to him 
that, if he proved obdurate, the Russians could put forward a dangerous 
rival to his throne in the person of Abdurrahman, his nephew, who had 
long been their pensioner. The unfortunate Amir bow<^ to necessity, 
and there is some evidence to show that he now definitely signed a 
treaty with the Russian Government. 

When tlie news of StoletofTs reception by Sher Ali reached Lord 
Lytton, his worst fears of Russian aggression seemed to be realised. He 
promptly despatched a letter to the Amir, demanding that a like 
privilege should be accorded to Great Britain ; and, without waiting for 
a reply, he announced his intention of sending Sir Neville Chamberlain as 
his representative. The death at this point of Abdulla Jan, the Amir's 
youngest son, which was reported to have almost unhinged his reason, 
delayed the setting out of the embassy. Meanwhile, ten days after 
Lord Lytton's letter, StoletofF had left Kabul on the news being brought 
to him that the British intended to send a mission. No reply was 
received from Sher Ali to the Viceroy's despatch, and on September 21 
an advance party of Sir Neville Chamberlain's mission under Major 
Cavagnari was challenged at Ali Masjid, a lonely frontier post, and 
prevented from entering the Khaibar pass. Tliough the Afghan officer 
showed great courtesy to the British commander, he made it quite clear 
that his instructions would oblige him to oppose the fiurther progress of 
the mission by force. Tiie situation was now very critical ; but a more 
conciliatory statesman than I^rd Lytton might not have considered the 
resources of diplomacy to be exhausted. It was clear that Russia was 
far more to blame tlian Afghanistan for the sending of the mission, and 
it was she, as I^ord Lawrence contended, who ought to have been called 
to account. In view of the settlement at Berlin, StoletoflTs entry into 
Kabul might fairly be regaixled as an unfriendly act, and pressure should 
have been exerted at St Petersburg for his recall. There is little doubt, 
in view of what subsequently happened, that the demand would have 
been complied with. Neither the Home Government nor Lord Lytton 
seems to have understood that Russia's action at this time was far less 
on attack on India than a counterstroke directed at British policy in 
Europe, which, whatever its justification, was certainly unfriendly to 
Russia. The mission having b^n withdrawn, it was obviously the right 
policy for the British Government, even if it had any doubts upon the 
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point) to assume in its dealings with the Amir that the departure of 
Stoletoff was welcomed by him, and to endeavour by all possible means 
to reestablish friendly relations with Afghanistan. Granted that there 
was no other way of preventing the installation of a Russian envoy in 
Afghanistan, the ethical question still remains whether the Indian 
Government had a right to force a representative of its own upon 
Sher Ali, who was nominally an independent Prince. 

Lord Lytton eagerly seized upon the incident at Ali Masjid as 
aflPording him a plausible pretext for a war which he had long believed 
to be inevitable. He described the arrest of the mission with undoubted 
exaggeration as a forcible repulse, and clamoured for permission from 
the Home Government to launch across the frontiers the troops that 
were already massed at the entrance of the passes. But the Cabinet 
imposed upon him a few weeks' delay, and an ultimatum was despatched 
to the Amir requiring a definite acceptance of the British terms within 
a specified time. The belated reply that reached the Viceroy was con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, and meantime war was declared on November 21, 
1878. The mountain boundary of Afghanistan was pierced simultaneously 
by the advance of tliree columns. Sir Samuel Browne marched through 
the Khaibar to Jalalabad. Major-General Roberts entered by the 
Kuram valley, and drove the enemy from the heights that command the 
Peiwar pass. General Stew^art marched from Quetta upon Kandahar. 
There was little organised opposition, and the military octiupation of 
the country between Kabul and Kandahar was speedily carried out. In 
December, Sher Ali fled northwards to Afghan Turkestan, leaving his 
son Yakub Khan to make what terms he could with the invaders. 
Russian support proved a broken reed in the hour of trial. General 
Kaufmann cynically bade the Amir make peace with the British if they 
gave him the chance, and plainly told him that Russia would neither send 
troops nor further his expressed intention of going to St Petersburg to 
app^ to the Tsar in person. All that Russia appears to have done is 
to have extracted a pledge from the British Government in London that 
the integrity of Afghanistan should be respected. Sher Ali, worn out 
with anxiety and disease, died at Mazar-i -Sharif in February. The 
earthen pipkin was crushed at last. It is impossible to withhold a 
certain measure of sympathy from the deludcjd Amir, or to resist the 
conviction that the tragic sequel might have Ixjen avoided by more con- 
siderate and less precipitate statesmanship on the part of the Viceroy. 

The Cabinet now determined to recognise Yakub Khan, Sher All’s 
eldest son, though the Viceroy's personal opinion was in favour of 
proceeding to the disintegration of Afghanistan. The new ruler was 
compelled by the Treaty of Gandamak, in May, 1879, to surrender all 
the points in defence of which his father had forfeited his crown. He 
agreed to conduct his relations with foreign States according to the 
advice of the British Government, to permit a British oflic'er to reside 
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at Kabul > and to surrender to British control the districts of Kuram, 
Pishin, and Sibi with the guardianship of the Khaibar and Michni passes. 
In return for these concessions the Amir was to be supported with arras, 
money, and troops against any foreign aggression, and to receive an 
annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupees. 

The Treaty of Gandainak was the high-water mark of the Disraeli- 
Lytton policy, and all the objects for which the War had been entered 
upon seemed secured. But the fair prospect was only too soon to be 
overclouded. Once more, England had to learn by bitter experience 
that it was impossible to govern the turbulent Afghan nation through 
an Amir 8up}>orted by foreign bayonets. In July, 1879, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari took up his residence at Kabul. On September 6, only a 
few days after the envoy’s last laconic message, “All well,” had been 
telegraphed to the Viceroy, the terrible news came over the wires that he 
and all his suite hod been massacred three days before by the disorderly 
Afghan army, which had risen in revolt. Yakub Klian’s precise degree 
of innocence or guilt was never ascertained ; but he seems at any rate to 
have made no serious attempt to protect the embassy. The murder of 
Cavagnari was a staggering blow to I.ord Lytton, for it shattered his 
hopes at the moment of tlieir realisation ; but he set himself doggedly 
to recover lost ground. Retribution was not long in falling upon 
Afghanistan. Stewai t reoccupied Kandahar; Roberts once more traversed 
the Kuram valley and mov^ on Kabul. He defeiited the rebels at 
Charasia and entered the city, A stern vengeance was meted out to all 
those whose complicity in the murder could l)e proved. Yakub Khan 
surrendered liiniself as a suppliant, abdicated the throne, and, after an 
inconclusive enquiry into his conduct had been held, was deported as a 
state prisoner to India. 

The difficulties of the army of occupation were, however, but be- 
ginning. In the winter tlierc were many serious risings round Kabul, 
and it was only by hard fighting that Sir Fiederick Roberts kept his 
communications with India open. In the spring of 1880 Sir Donald 
Stewart, by his victory at Ahm^ Khel, cleared the road between Kandahar 
and Kabul, and joined Roberts at the latter place. In the meantime, 
the Indian Government was anxiously seeking for a way out of tlie 
impasse in which it found itself. It was in effective occupation of 
only a small part of Afghanistan, To subdue and hold down the 
whole country witli the forces at its disposal was utterly beyond its 
power. To withdraw, without establishing some form of government, 
was to abandon Afghanistan to anarchy. Tlie solution came from on 
unexpected and not altogether friendly quarter. Abdurrahman Khan, 
the nephew of Sher Ali, had been living sim^e 1868 in exile beyond 
the Oxus under Russian pixitection. He now appeared in northern 
Afghanistan, with tlie connivance of his patrons, w ho probably believed 
that his prt^sence there would be an embarrassment to the British, The 
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Indian Government, having reviewed and reluctantly rejected the claims 
of all other candidates, determined to offer the throne to Abdurrahman* 
The decision was a singularly bold one; but Ix>rd Lytton seems to have 
CoiTectly gauged the character of the future Amir, and his famous leap 
in the dark was thoroughly justified by success. But, before his decision 
could be formally ratified, he had ceased to be Viceray. In April, 
1880, Gladstone succeeded Lord Bcaconsfield as Prime Minister, with 
the Marquis of Hartington as Secretary of State for India. Tliey had 
been returned to power largely on an outspoken and sweeping con- 
demnation of the foreign policy of the Conservative Government Of 
that policy the x\fghan War formed an important part, receiving a 
special measure of unfavourable criticism. It would have been impossible 
for Lord Lytton to serve under men who had opposed his policy for the 
last four years ; and when he heard of the fall of Lord Beaconsficld^s 
Government he tendered his resignation. 

Internally, his viceroyalty had been marked by the occurrence of a 
famine which in extent and severity was hitherto unparalleled. It lasted 
for two years (1876-8), affected the whole of southeni, with part of 
western and central India, and left behind it a deadly sequel of fever 
and cholera. Such a calamity could not be averted, as Lord Northbrook 
had averted the Behai* scarcity in 1874. The desire to save life had to 
be tempered with a stem resolution to practise the severest economy. 
Sir John Strachey and Sir Richard Temple rigorously administered the 
finances on these principles. About eight millions sterling were spent by 
the Indian Government ; but even so, over five million persons perished 
from starvation or disease, while the gnomic loss to the country from 
remissions of land I’evenue and land going out of cultivation cannot 
be exactly estimated. Two all-important results were the establishment 
of a special famine insurance fund, for the maintenance of which new 
revenue amounting to a million and a half was thenceforth to be raised, 
and the appointment of a Commission, under the presidency of General 
Richard Strachey, which carefully collected and compared the experience 
of the past, and laid down regulations, afterwards embodied in the 
Famine Code of 1883. 

One of the most widely criticised acts of I^rd Lytton’s viceroyalty 
was the passing of the Vernacular Press Acts (1878), which placed the 
censorship of the native Press in the hands of the Executive. Opponents 
of the policy, including three dissenting members of Council, contended 
that repressive legislation was not required, and that it was invidious 
to make a distinction between English and vernacular newspapers. In 
view of the fact that the Acts were safely repealed by his succor 
these criticisms may be considered justified; but the problem was a 
difficult one. A prioH maxims as to the danger of driving the evil of 
•edition underground, or the peril of sitting on the safety valve, hardly 
apply without qualification in on oriental State, where the ordinoiy 
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criteria of sound judgment are not valid. The real charge against Lord 
Lytton is, not that he inaugurated a deliberate attack upon the freedom 
of the Press, but that he committed an error of judgment as to the time 
at which the State should step in and exercise its controlling power. 

In the sphere of finance, Lord Lytton gave a loyal support to the 
great reforms of Sir John Strachey, whom he persuaded to leave his 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-West Provinces for the thank- 
less post of Financial Minister (1876). Chief amongst these were the 
equalisation of the salt tax throughout India and the consequent 
abolition of the famous customs line formed of cactus hedge, wall, and 
ditch, which stretched across the peninsula for ^500 miles and was guarded 
by an army of revenue officials. Another great stride was made in the 
direction of establishing Free Trade in India. Tlie I^ncashire cotton 
manufacturers were loudly clamouring for the abolition of the import 
duties levied at Indian ports on the produce of their looms. The House 
of Commons, by a resolution passed unanimously, called upon the Indian 
Goveniment to sweep away the imposts as soon as the finances could 
bear the stiuin, and Loi*d Salisbury pressed the reform upon the Viceroy. 
The pressure was unnecessary, for Ixjrd Lytton was at one with his Finance 
Minister in eagerly desiring the change — not, as he was careful to state, 
to secure the political support of the powerful Lancashire interest, but 
because he was convint*ed that Free Trade would ultimately prove the 
best policy for India itself. In spite of the fact that the Afghan War and 
the famine subjected his financial policy to a severe test, Lord Lytton 
abolished duties on twenty -nine articles in the tariff in 1878, and in the 
following year did away with those levied on the coarser kinds of cotton 
cloth. In carrying this reform, he showed Uiat he had the courage of his 
convictions and was not afraid to risk tlie imputation of unworthy motives. 
Ihroughout, he supported Sir John Strachey against the majority of hk 
constitutional advisers, this being the only instance in rei'ent times of a 
Governor-General exercising his legal right to override tlie expressed 
opinion of the majority on his ConneiL Lord Lytton’s avowed desire 
was to make India a great free port open to the commerce of the whole 
world. The pressure of special circumstances prevented him from fiiUy 
realising his ideal, but he definitely committed the Indian Government 
to tlie coiii^ which was ultimately completed by his immediate successor. 
In 1880, Sir John Strachey, who had occupied almost every important 
post from that of Acting Viceroy downwanls, left India and afterwards 
served a long period on the Council of the Secretiiry of State (1885-95). 
through the faulty system on which the accounts of the Militaiy 
Department were kept, a serious error had been imide in estimating the 
cost of the Afghan War. Lhis was the only blot upon liis extraordinarily 
successful administration ; and it is notewortliy that tliat part of the 
war charges (fifteen millions) which fell upon the Indian Exchequer was 
paid for out of revenue-^ striking proof of his financial skill 
mau avx. 
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Few Viceroys have been submitted to fiercer criticism than Lord 
Lytton. This was partly due to the fact that his Afghan policy — the 
domain in which he was least successful — almost monopolised public 
attention because of the space it occupied in the party conflicts of the day. 
Even here, though the verdict of history heis on the whole gone against 
him, time has greatly modified the severity of contemporary judgments. 
He took long views, but pressed them too impetuously on his subordinates. 
He was apt to be impatient of opinions tliat clashed with his own, and 
there was a precipitancy about many of his actions which conflicted with 
true statesmanship. Of an unconventional cast of mind, he was not 
always punctilious enough in regard to those trifles which are no longer 
trifles for a man in his high position; and the literary faculty, which he 
found it so hard to curb, of employing the most striking and pictm*es(jue 
phrase to expi-ess his meaning, Avas sometimes misunderstood by men 
accustomed to the studiously neutral style of Indian official papers. His 
internal policy had many merits, and in some respects he was in advance 
of his age. He was in favour of introducing a gold standard into the 
coinage of India, and, if the change had come when the value of the 
rupee stood at about one and ninepence, the saving to the revenues would 
have been very great. He advocated that formation of a North-West 
Frontier Province distinct from the Punjab, which was only carried out 
thirty years later; and he put forward a bold and striking, though possibly 
premature, scheme for the creation of a native Indian Peerage and the 
summoning of a great Indian Privy Council of feudatory chiefs. Shai'ing 
the imaginative political conceptions of his friend and leader Disraeli, 
he did not underrate, as the men of his generation were apt to do, the 
effect of pageantry, sentiment, and symbolism on Eastern mitids. The 
Royal Titles Act, which conferred the designation of Empi'ess of 
India upon the Queen, excited open disapprobation and even ridicule 
in England. The criticism was founded in part on high constitutional 
grounds. The leaders of the Liberal party disliked the distinction 
between England and India implied in the new designation for the 
Crown, which seemed to them to indicate that, while sovereignty at 
home was based upon the supremacy of law, in India it depend^ upon 
the power of the sword. In their view the Act was dangerously like 
an admission that Great Britain was faltering in her expres^ intention 
of gradually extending to India the benefits of free institutions. Criticism 
in India was far less vocal ; but the attitude of the Civil Service, honour- 
ably distinguished by its aire for rcidities and disregard for show, was 
hai^y sympathetic. At the great Durbar on the Ilidge of Delhi the 
majority of its members who were present stood by acquiescent but 
not enthusiastic. Many were converted when they noted the effect of 
the gorgeous ceremonial on the assembled feudatory chiefs, some of whom 
gained on tliat day for the first time a clear conception of the majesty 
of the empire in which they occupied a high and honourable place. 
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In 1880, Lord Ripon, who had in former years been Secretary of 
State for India, was appointed Viceroy to succeed Lord Lytton* He 
went out with instructions to effect a peaceable settlement with 
Afghanistan. The Liberal Cabinet was firmly resolved to return as far 
as possible to the state of things which existed before 1876. Lord 
Haitington pointed out with some force that the only result of two 
successful campaigns and lavish expenditure had been the disint^ration 
of the State which the British Government desired to see strong, friendly, 
and independent, the incumng of new and unw^elcome liabilities in 
regard to one of its provinces, and a condition of anarchy throughout 
the rest of the country. In July, Abdunahman was formally acknow- 
ledged os Amir, with the understanding that he was to have no 
foreign relations with any Power except Great Britain. He was to be 
defended from outside aggression so long as he observed this condition, 
but he wa.s not required to admit a British Resident into his countiy. 
It was not however originally intended that he should succeed to all the 
dominions of Slier Ali. Kandahar was to be separated from Kabul and 
to be ruled by an independent Prince, while Herat remained for the 
time in the power of Ayub Khan, a son of the late Amir. The British 
forces were preparing to evacuate the country, when the news came 
that Ayub Khan had marched upon Kandahar and almost annihilated 
a British brigade at Maiwatid. Roberts, who was at once despatched 
from Kabul by Stewart with a force of 10,000 men, accomplished his 
famous march of 31 S miles in twenty day.s, and defeated Ayub Khan at 
the battle of Kandahar. The episode was not allowed to interfere with 
the evacuation of the country, and the British forces were withdrawn 
through the Bolan and the Kliaibar passes. Ihe independent ruler that 
had been set up in Kandahar proved a failure, and his opportune 
resignation was accepted. Kandahar was evacuated in 1881 and handed 
back to Abdurrahman, in spite of the protests of a party in England 
which wished this imjKirtant strategic post to be retained permanently 
in British hands. The sacrifice proved well worth making. Nothing 
bound the Amir so closely to the British alliance as the cession of a 
place he had always ardently coveted. For a lime, however, it looked as 
though Kandahar were destined to fall into othex hands. Ayub Khan, 
marching from Hexat, seized and held the city for a few months; but he 
was finally defeateil by Abdurrahman, who thus regained both Kandahar 
and Herat. In 1883, his subsidy was increased to twelve lakhs. The 
dominions of Dost Mohammad were now consolidated under a very 
capable and independent Amir with a firm conviction of his own divine 
right to rule. TTiere was very little altruism in his attitude to the 
English, and he was not disinclined on occasion to cause them trouble 
on the frontier; but he clearly understood that, while it was Russia's 
interest to dismeinlx^r his country, it was Great Britain's to keep it 
intact ITius, though he was determined to debar all Europeans fWm 
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csntering his territories, he was content to put himself under the protec- 
tion of the British Government, accept its aid in money and arms, and 
fulfil his part as an outpost in defence of the northern frontier of India. 

The Afghan question thus happily settled, no other serious foreign 
problem occurred during the viceroyaJty of Lord Ripon. The country 
enjoyed a time of peace and prosperity. TLlie financial reforms of 
Sir John Strachey bore their full fruit in years of rising revenue and 
surplus budgets. Under these favourable circumstances the Free Trade 
policy inaugurated by Lord Northbrook and Lord Lytton was carried 
to its natural completion. In 188£, the remaining duties on cotton 
goods and the general five per cent, tariff on imports were abolished — 
reforms which resulted in remissions to the Indian taxpayer amounting 
to two and a half millions sterling. In this prosperous interval between 
the Afghan War and the era of difficulties due to famine, plague, a falling 
exchange, and increased military expenditure, a great impetus was given 
to political and social reform. Lord Ripon, a life-long Liberal, had a 
robust faith in the efficacy of Western political ideals and theories as 
applied to orientals. Down to the time of his rule immense material 
benefits had been procured for the Indian races by a disinterested 
bureaucracy, which preferred to work for the people rather than through 
the people. In the minds of those natives who responded most promptly 
to the influences of British rule there was gradually growing up a natural 
and healthy desire for an active share in the work of government, and 
even for a part in the social life of men who had taught them to believe 
that, in theory at any rate, there was no such thing as inequality of 
race. To these aspirations Lord Ripon showed himself peculiarly 
sympathetic, and he probably believed that some sacrifice of efficiency 
was worth incurring in order to train the subject races in the rudiments 
of self-government and self-control. Every reform affecting the moral 
or intellectual well-being of the people received his hearty support. An 
elaborate enquiry was held into the state of education throughout India, 
and measures were taken for the improvement of primary and secondaiy 
instruction, which had hitherto received a very small share of state 
support in comparison with that lavished upon the colleges. Lord 
Lytton^’s Vernacular Press Acts were repealed, and all restrictions were 
thus removed from the free expression of opinion on political and 
social topics. Increased powers of self-government were made over to 
local boards and municipdities, and the elective principle received con- 
siderable extension. Subsequent experience was to show that the instinct 
for the working of such institutions is of very slow growth ; but, though 
as yet bodies of this nature have to be Gainfully supervised and con- 
trolled by British officers, the experiment has proved well worth making. 
To lx)rd Ripon fell the duty, in 1881, of handing over to the Hindu 
dynasty of Mysore the government of its dominions, wliicb for the past 
fifty years had been administered by the British. 
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The native approval of Lord Ripon flared op into widespread en- 
thusiasm when his championship of their cause seriously embroiled him 
with the European population. In 1888 there was stirred up one of 
those delicate and dangerous questions underlying the surface of Anglo- 
Indian society which it is much more convenient to ignore than to face. 
Many natives of ability and education had risen to high positions on 
the judicial bench, and it was proposed, in a Bill framed by Mr (now Sir) 
Courtenay Peregrine Ilbert, to confer upon them criminal jurisdiction 
over European British subjects. Hitherto it had been a rec^ognised rule, 
that, save in the Presidency towns, no European could be tried except by 
a European magistrate or judge. A fierce a^ptation was at once set up 
against the measure by the European residents in India. Feeling on 
both sides became lamentably embittered, and the Bill was only passed 
in 1884 by a compromise which permitted Europeans to be cited before 
magistrates of native birth who had attained the standing of district 
mapstrate or sessions judge, with the proviso that the accused might 
claim to be tried before a jury half of whom were to be of European or 
American birth. On the resignation of the Viceroy in 1884, remarkable 
manifestations of regret were evoked from all classes of the native 
population, and the route of his journey from Calcutta to Bombay was 
attended by enthusiastic crowds. 

Lord Ripon was succeeded by the Earl of Dufferin, a statesman and 
diplomatist whose full and varied career afforded the finest possible 
training for his new post As a former Under-Secretary of State for 
India and British Commissioner in Egypt he had an expert knowledge 
of Eastern questions, and as ambassador at St Petersburg and (Constanti- 
nople he h^ studieil at first hand the foreign policies of England's 
most formidable rival in Asia and of the great European Mohammadan 
Power. His diplomatic skill and person^ charm were destined to allay 
the embittered feelings of the European population, which had been 
aroused by his predwessoris eagerness for reform. 

The field of Lord Dufferin's activity in foreign politics lay mainly in 
tlie nortli-west and south-east The occupation of Merv by Russian 
troops in 1884 once more raised the question of the demarcation of a 
boundary between Afghanistan and Russian territory in Asia. The 
first meeting of British and Russian Commissioners charged with this 
task took place at Sarakhs in October, a month before Lord DuflTerin’s 
arrival in India, the [lortion of the frontier line to be demarcated being 
that between the Han Rud and the Ox us. The Russians unscrupulously 
occupied much of the territory in dispute, and the Afghans, with the 
natural wish to forestall them, kept pushing tlieir outposts forward. 
The British Commissioners were thus left in an embarrassing position, 
being hampered by the fact that the Home Government had not 
accurately defined the extent of the claims which they regarded aa 
essential. Anotlier source of difficulty was that, the Commissioners 
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being subordinate to the British and Russian Foreign Offices, the Indian 
Government had no direct control over the proceedings. The Russians 
had wanied off the troops of the Amir from Penjdeh, which they definitely 
claimed for themselves. The Afghans, however, occupied the place; and, 
in March, 1885, they were attacked and driven out by Russian troops. 
This high-handed action made the situation cxti'einely critical. The 
popular voice in England clamoiured for war, which was only with great 
difficulty averted by the statesmanlike forethought and restraint of 
Abdurrahman and tlie skilful diplomacy of I^rd Dufferin. Fortunately, 
when tlie incident occurred, the Amir was actually on a visit to the 
Viceroy at Rawal Pindi. Abdurrahman was never anxious to extend his 
dominion in the turbulent region of the north-west; he was honourably 
desirous of conferring a service on his protectors, and quite determined 
to avoid at all costs, what he knew would be an unmitigated calamity 
for Afghanistan, tlie outbreak of war between his powerful European 
neighbours. He professed his readiness to abandon all claims to Penjdeh 
if he were allowed to hold Zulfikar. To this peaceful solution of the 
difficulty Lord Dufferin bent all his energies, declaring that a war 
between England and Russia would be a combat between a whale and 
an elephant. He realised, with broad-minded tolerance, that the advance 
of Russia to the borders of Afghanistan had, in great measure, been 
imposed upon her by an irresistible law, and he believed that, if the 
present position were accepted, and her future progress limited with her 
own consent, the general interests of humanity and civilisation w^ould 
be benefited. This happy consummation was reached by the lal>ours 
of the Afghan Boundary Commission in 1885-6, supplemented by an 
agreement signed at St Petersburg in 1887. Tlie demarcation of the 
frontier from the Hari Rud to the Oxus fixed the main line Imrring 
the advance of Russia in the direction of British India, and thus settled 
an important question in the world policy of Asia. The war panic, 
however, did not pass without leaving a permanent mark on India. The 
hurried preparations burdened the Exche(juer with a sum of two millions, 
and one of the results was an increase in the permanent strength of 
the army, both native and European. From the spontaneous offers of 
assistance made by the feudatory chiefs in 1885, sprang the institution 
of the Imperial Service troops maintained by native States for the defence 
of the whole empire. The conference of Abdurrahman with the Viceroy 
at Rawal Pindi was in all respects satisfactory. I^)rd Dufferin won 
the confidence of the Amir as completely as Lord Mayo had gained the 
goodwill of his predecessor. He understood, what Lord Lytton with all 
his ability had failed to perceive, that by the necessities of his position 
the Amir of Afghanistan could not make certain concessions which seemed 
altogether advantageous to the Indian Government. Strong and able as 
Abdurrahman’s administration was, it was also to Western eyes barbaroim 
and cruel. Tiie Amir himself cherished no illusions as to the very limited 
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advance in the direction of civiliRation made by his subjects, and he was 
determined at all hazards to exclude from his country the interference 
of the British official with his coldly observant eyes. Lord Dufferin 
tentatively proposed to send British officers to organise tlie defences of 
Herat ; but, when he saw that the Amir instantly took alarm, he wisely 
I'efraineti from pressing the point upon him. 

On the eastern frontier of India Lord Dufferin completed the 
conquest of Burma. The First and Second Burmese Wars had shorn that 
country of its maritime provinces, Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserira. The 
Third was to reduce the whole of it to subjection. Relations with the 
independent Burmese Government had for some time been very difficult 
to maintain upon a friendly footing; but they grew rapidly worse after the 
accession in 1878 of King Thibaw, an oriental despot of the most savage 
type. In 1879 the British Agent had been withdrawn from Mandalay. 
In 1885 the Indian Grovemment ascertained that the King was preparing 
to enter into relations with the French administrators of Indo-China, 
while at the same time he threatened to impose a heavy fine upon 
a great British commercial company. An ultimatum was promptly 
despatched to the Court at Ava, demanding the reception of an envoy 
at Mandalay, a pennanent Resident at Court, and an immediate answer 
to both demands. As the reply was unsatisfactory, General Prendergast 
invaded the country by a flotilla of boats up the broad stream of the 
Irrawaddy. So rapidly was the blow directed that Ihibaw was taken 
completely by surprise, and surrendered unconditionally when the Britisli 
exjiedition approached his capital. Within a fortnight from the begin- 
ning of the advance, the country was nominally subdued. Thibaw was 
deported to India, and the country was annexed by proclamation on 
January 1, 1886* 'Die difficulties of the occupation were, however, as 
great as the conquest had been easy. The disbanded soldiers of the 
Burmese army took cover in the jungles, and for two years maintained a 
des[)erate guerrilla warfare by murder, rapine, and dacoity. Further 
reinforcements were drafted into the counbry ; and in spite of climatic 
and local difficulties of every kind British sovereignty was made effective. 

The Bunnese henceforward enjoyed the benefits of humane and 
civilised government; but it must be admitted that lx)rd Bufferings 
action was sufficiently high-handed. It wnuld be hypocritical to pretend 
that mere misrule on Thibaw's part would have brought upon him so 
cnishing a doom. As in the ca^ of Sher Ali, the near approach of 
another European Power proved his undoing. The real reason for the 
war was the desire to forestall the designs of the Fi-ench, who had 
theoretically a better right than the British to extend tlieir influence 
over Burma, for they came by the express invitation of the King. 
England, however, for good or ill, considered tliat she could not afford to 
see the country absorbed by any Power except herself. 

In the domain of soci^ reform, Lord Dufferin carried through, in 
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1885, the great agrarian measure known as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
which his predecessor had initiated. It aimed at ameliorating the lot of 
the peasantry, who through their ignorance and poverty were often at the 
mercy of the landlords. The Government stepped in to check the free 
play of economic competition, where it pressed too hardly upon a sub- 
merged proletariate. The Bill gave the ryots a certain fixity of tenure, 
defined the limits under which rights of occupancy could be acquired, 
checked and limited the practice of indiscriminate eviction, and generally 
provided for the interests of the cultivators of the soil. Later Acts 
followed on the same lines relating to Oudh and the Punjab. An 
important reorganivSation of the Civil Service followed upon the recom- 
mendations of a Commission presided over by Sir Charles Aitchison, 
which sat in 1886-7 to enquire into the possibility of giving natives a 
larger share in the administration of the country, and so carrying out 
the promise made in the Charter Act of 1833 that no man should be 
disqualified by reason of his religion, place of birth, descent, or colour 
from holding office under the Company — a promise that had been 
definitely reaffirmed in 1858 on the part of the Crown. From 1855, 
vacancies in the Covenanted Civil Service were filled by open competition 
after examination held in London. The necessity of crossing tlie sea 
practically guaranteed that only a small proportion of successful candi- 
dates would be natives of India. In 1870, an Act of Parliament 
empowered the Governor-General in Council with the approval of the 
Secretary of State to draw up special rules for the admission into the 
Covenanted Civil Service of men of native race, without the need 
of their passing the examination held in London. Anglo-Indian 
opinion was strongly against the reform, and by the mere dead weight 
of inertia effective action was postponed till I^rd Lytton’s time. In 
1879, hovrever, rules were at last framed and the Statutory Civil 
Service was founded, members of which were to be natives of India 
appointed by the local Governments. One-sixth of the posts oidinarily 
filled by Indian civilians selected in England were ultimately to be set 
apart for them. The Statutory Civil Service proved a failure, and it 
was discontinued on the recommendation of I^rd Dufferin’’8 Commission. 
Henceforward, the Civil Seiwice was divided into three branches, the 
Imperial Indian Civil Service, recruited in England, but open to Indians 
who cared to make the journey and were successful in the competition, 
the Ifrovincial, and the Subordinate Civil Services, both of which were 
recruited in India and filled almast entirely by men of native origin. 
To the Provincial Civil Service were now assigned many of the admini- 
strative and judicial posts hitherto held by members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. 

Though he did not actually cany them out, Lord Dufferin prepared 
the way for important reforms in the constitution and procedure of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General, as established by the Indian 
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Councils Act of 1861. He recognised that the more moderate demands of 
the Indian National Congress, which first met in 1886, were based upon 
political aspirations that were to some extent natural and proper. His 
policy was to grant speedily and with a good grace whatever could be 
safely concicded, to declare plainly that such a settlement must be regarded 
os final for a number of years, and to repress any incendiary agitation, in 
the direction of which native political activity normally tends to run. 
He declared that he would personally feel it both a relief and an assist- 
ance if he could rely more upon the experience of Indian advisers in the 
consideration of questions that came before the Council. He proposed, 
therefore, to increase the number of additioavl members, who, added to 
the Executive Council, transform it into a legislative body, llie new 
members w'ere, so far as possible, to represent various native classes and 
interests. His proposals, though modified to some extent by the Home 
Government, were embodied in Ijord Cross'* Indian Councils Act of 1892, 
w^hich became operative in the viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne. The 
additional members were to be at least ten, and at most sixteen, in 
number, and not more than six of them were to hold official positions ; 
five were to l>e appt)inted on the recommendation of the non -official 
membci's of four IVovincial legislatures and the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce. Tlie Provincial legislatures were themselves enlarged by 
additional members, who were to be nominated by various municipalities, 
University Boanls, and commercial associations. The representative, 
though not the elective, principle was in fact tentatively introduced. The 
Legislative Council hot! hitherto been allowed no opportunity of criticising 
the financial policy of the Government, except when it was found necessary 
to impose new taxation. ITie budget was now to be laid annually before 
the Council, every member of which, speaking in turn, had the right to 
express his views upon it. Subject to much the same safeguards as have 
been found necesstiry in the House of Commons, the right of interpellation 
was also granted, both m a concession to native demands and as Wording 
the executive an opportunity of defending its measuim Tliese conces- 
sions did not satisfy the extreme party of Indian reform ; but they were 
of no mean significance. Men of native birth, seated side by side with 
the highest executive offic'crs, were henceforward able to make their 
opinions known at the Viceroy's council -table. They were listened to 
with deference, and, though their opinions might not prevail, it was at 
least incumlient upon the Govenior-General and his Ministers to reply 
to their criticisms and endeavour to win their approval. The Govern- 
ment thus openly acknowledged that it not only desired, as it had 
always done, the moi*al and material welfare of the millions committed 
to its charge, but also held it of tlie greatest im|)ortance to work 
towards the realisation of that high aim, so far as possible, with tlie 
approval, and even through the agency, of the ruled. 

In December, 1888, I^rd Dufferin handed over his office to the 
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Mufquis of Ijftnsdowne. New problems and new dangers were arising in 
India* The era of comparative prosperity which dated from Lord 
Mayors time, and had proved buoyant enough to withstand the strain of 
war and famine under Lord Lytton, was now definitely approaching its 
end. A cloud of troubles, due to falling exchange, bad harvests, and 
frontier wars, was looming up to burst over tlie country in the next 
decade. 

Abdurrahman had remained consistently faithful to Great Britain. 
Ilis loyalty was never really in doubt ; but his cordiality towards different 
Viceroys varied with their personal characters and the policies they were 
called upon to follow. Loid Lansdowne could hardly be expected to win 
the intimate place which his predecessor had held in the Amiris regard ; 
but the main reason for a certain estrangement that now sprang up 
between Abdurrahman and the Indian Government was to be attributed to 
a gradual change in British frontier policy. The belt of tribal territoiy 
left between the British boundary line and Afghanistan was necessarily 
a constant source of trouble. The Indian Government was held account- 
able for any depredations the tribesmen might commit against the Amiris 
country, but was alike unable to foresee and to prevent them. On 
the other hand, it was easy for Abdurrahman, remaining himself in the 
background, to foment disturbances among the tribes, if he wished, for 
any reason, to put pressure upon his ally. A school of Indian adminis*' 
trators arose which advocated the substitution of a real for a nominal 
control over these semi-independent clans, the rectification of the 
Afghan-British frontier, the extension of strategic railways, and the 
gradual reduction of all the turbulent districts to onler. The chief 
arguments against this policy were the great cost, the wide extent of 
country to be controlled, and, above all, the risk of offending the Amir, 
whose continued loyalty claimed from Great Britain every concession 
that was compatible with her own security. For ten years after 1885, 
the Indian Government made some cautious steps in the direction of 
what is known as the Forward policy. The movement stopped far short 
of the schemes of Lord Lytton and never contemplated a rupture with 
Afghanistan ; but it was sufficiently marked, especially when Sir Frederick 
Boberts was Commander-in-Chief (1885-93), to cause uneasiness to 
Abdurrahman, who viewed the gradual approach to his frontiers with 
great jealousy, and strongly preferred that the tribes owning his religious 
headship should be left independent. In 1888 a mission under Mr (now 
Sir) Mortimer Durand was on the point of starting for Afghanistan to 
explain and justify British policy, but was postponed in consequence of the 
rebellion of Ishak Khan, who rose against the Amir in Afghan Turkestan. 
Things drifted from bad to worse. Aljdurrabman had causes of complaint 
against the Russians for acts of aggression in the Pamirs, the only region 
where the Afgiian-Russian frontier had not been demarcated, and he 
looked with increasing suspicion and dislike upon the British railway lines 
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creeping nearer and nearer to Kandahar. In 1890 the tension was extreme 
and Lord Lansdowne declared that, up to the eve of his departure, all the 
conditions of the frontier problem were calculated to lead to a rupture 
with Afghanistan. In 1892 it was proposed to send a mission under 
Lord Roberts to confer with the Amir. Considering that Lord Roberta 
was a devoted adherent of the Forward policy, and had played the 
principal part in the Second Afghan War, the choice of an envoy was 
not particularly tactful. But the Amir proved equal to the occasion^ 
and managed to delay the mission on plausible pretexts till Lord Roberts 
had left India. Sir Mortimer Durand took his place, and met the Amir 
at Kabul in 1893. The results were thoro’ighly satisfactory. It was 
decided that the Afghan boundaiy line both on the Indian frontier and 
in the Pamirs should be settled as soon as possible. The Amir’s annual 
subsidy was raised from eighty thousand to a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, and further supplies of arms and ammunition were 
promised him. From that date till his death in 1901, the cordiality 
of his relations with the British Government remained unimpaired. 

During Lord Lansdowne’s period of office a serious monetary problem 
which hacl long been impending came to a head. The decline in the 
value of silver throughout the world was a disturbing economic feature 
of the latter part of the century which no human foresight could have 
met or warded off. It was due partly to increased production through 
the opening of new mines, pariJy to the demonetisation of silver by 
Germany and the renunciation of bimetallism by the States of the Latin 
Union. The silver coins throughout the greater part of Europe thus 
became token money only, but the effects on India were far more 
momentous. Before 1873 the value of the rupee had approximated 
closely to two shillings. From that date it began to fall. The decline 
became accelerated after 1885 and in 1890 tlie rupee was worth only one 
shilling and fourpence, Li 1890-1 there was a temporary rise due to 
special legislation in America ; but after 1892 the value of the rupee was 
again on the downward grade, India was affected in most of her 
dealings with the outside world, and especially with England. Since 
the two countries had not tlie same standard of value, the loss fell 
altogether upon India, the silver-using countiy; for her liabilities in 
London, including the interest on her public debt, payments for puUk 
works, pensions, and the upkeep of the India Office, liad to be dischaiged 
in gold. Year by year, as the fall continued, she was called upon to pay 
a greater number of rupees for each pound sterling. Further, with the 
annexation of new territory and tlie increased expenditure on railways 
and public works, the amount to be remitted home constantly tended 
to increase. Larger and laiger quantities of gold had to be pur* 
chased with depreciated and rapidly depreciating silver. In 189%, 
when the value of the rupee had by no means touched bottom, it 
was estimated that nearly six million pounds more revenue had to he 
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raised by taxation from the Indian peoples than would have been 
neeeBsary if the rupee had retained the value it boi'e in 1878. 

Other economic evils naturally followed. It was impossible for the 
Finance Minister to make accurate estimates for even a few montlis 
ahead. A further temporary rise or fall of a halfpenny in the value 
of the rupee confounded the most painstaking and careful forecasts. 
ITie violent fluctuations checked and discouraged mercantile enterprise, 
and hampered the flow of capital from Europe. The artificial stimulus 
given to the export trade was a poor compensation for other evils, and, 
by an inexorable economic law, could not ultimately have anytliing 
but an impoverishing efiect upon the general welfare. To meet the 
increasing charge, further taxation, some of it retrograde and economi- 
cally vicious, was found to be necessary. The salt dues were enhanced 
and an income tax reimposed — two methods of raising revenue to which 
Indian statesmen are rightly loth to have recourse. It is not surprising 
tliat, at the end of the decade 1880-90, the Indian Government warned 
the authorities at home that, unless a remedy could speedily be found, 
the country was drifting rapidly to financial bankruptcy and political 
ruin. In 1892, they approached the India Office with the suggestion 
that a fixed ratio between gold and silver should be established by inter- 
national agreement ; failing that, they were prepai-ed to let economic 
orthodoxy go by the board and close the Indian mints to the free coinage 
of silver, with the aim ultimately of introducing a gold standard. In 
accordance with this policy, Indian representatives were despatched to 
the International Monetary Conference at Brussels, but without result. 
Bimetallism being for practical reasons impossible, and the alternative 
of additional taxation not one to be faced, the Horae Government 
reluctantly fell back upon Lord Lansdowne's second proposal, and, 
fortified by the report of Lord HerschelPs Commission of 1893, agreed to 
the closing of the Indian mints to the unrestricted coinage of silver — a 
measure which was carried out in the concluding year of Lord Lansdowne'^s 
period of oflSce. The immediate effect was slight. Lord Elgin, who 
became Viceroy in 1894, was confronted with the prospect of a serious 
deficit, to meet which the five per cent, import duties abolished in 1882 
were reimposed on all goods except cotton cloths. Within the year even 
that exception was removed, though, to prevent the duties from l:)eing in 
any way protective, a countervailing excise duty was levied on the products 
of Indian cotton-mills. The rupee continued to decline in value till 1895, 
when it reached the lowest point at thirteen pence. From that date 
the effect of the closing of the mints and the restrictions on the import 
of silver began to be felt, and the rupee gradually rose till it touched one 
shilling and fourpence, the amount at which the Government proposed 
to introduce a gold standard at the rate of fifteen rupees to one pound. 

In Lord Elgin’s time an important military reform was finally carried 
out which hod been advocated by many Viceroys. The old system of 
three separate Presidential armies under three Commanders-in-Chief was 
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Abolished. A Caminaiider4n-Chief for the whole of India was appointed, 
with four Lieutenant-Generals as his subordinates. The reform was 
typical of the change that had passed over British dominion in the East. 
The original arrangement dated from the time when each of the three 
Presidencies was surrounded by a zone of hostile territory. From three 
centres the irresistible onset of British power had spread, like the waters 
of three converging rivers, till it had covered the whole peninsula. For 
many years Madras and Bombay had possessed no frontier. The pres* 
sure from foreign Powers was felt only on the far north beyond the 
barrier of the Himalayas, or, further still, beyond the protected or sub- 
sidised States of Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Nepal, Bhutan, 
and the independent Burmese tribes, where the limits of British influence 
marched with the frontiers of Persia, China, Tibet, and the French 
possessions east of the Mekong. That great exterior line was rounded 
off in 1895 at the one point where the demarcation, as it affected Russia 
and Afghanistan, had been left incomplete, by the Commission whidi 
adjudicated debatable territory in the Pamirs. 

A controversial question was settled in 1895 for some years by the 
report of a Commission on opium. The cultivation and preparation 
of this drug in British districts is a state monopoly from which a 
considerable revenue is obtained. The Government regulates the extent 
of poppy culture, and manufactures the finished product at the state 
factories of Ghazipur and Patna — one of those exceptional functions 
which vividly recall the fact that the Indian empire sprang from a 
trading company. A body of reformers in Englsmd had long called 
upon the State to relinquish the traffic for moral reasons, even at the cost 
of severe financial loss. I'hey averred that the effects of opium, except 
when used medicinally under strict supeivision, were pernicious and 
degrading; and they held that the Chinese, with whom the chief export 
trade is done, were unrighteously coeix:ed into permitting the importa* 
tion of the drug by the Opium War of 1842. The apologists of the 
Government, however, maintained that the real reason for the destruction 
by the Chinese of the opium chests in 1842 was not the effects of the 
drug upon the population, but the drain of bullion from the country 
to pay for the excess of imports over exports. Whether, even so, 
England was justified in going to war, to teach an oriental nation 
a sounder view of the phenomena of international trade, is perhaps 
open to question ; but there seems good reason to hold that the Chinese 
Government in the Treaty of Tientsin (1858) admitted opium of their 
own accord as a legal article of import. The Commission found that 
the evil effects of the drug in India had been greatly exaggerated; 
they diew a paiullel between its temperate use and that of alcohol in 
England, and intimated that prohibition was not moie necessary in the 
one case than in the other. They threw upon the Chinese Govermnent 
the burden of taking action if it wished the importation of opium 
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forbidden, and daimed that the state monopoly really amounted to a 
restriction of cultivation, since it was confined to definite areas. The 
Indian product was at least opium in its best and purest form. 
Deprived of it, the Chinese would only have recourse to the home- 
grown supply, which was in every way inferior. Finally — a reason that 
probably outweighed all others in the opinion of politicians — ^the 
Commissioners considered that the Indian revenues could not at present 
alFord the financial loss that would be entailed by prohibition. The 
report has by no means put an end to the anti-opium agitation, the 
promoters of which are prepared to challenge many of the statements 
of fact put forward by the Commission ; but the question has, since 
1908, entered on a new phase through the agreement with China for a 
gradual deci'ease of the export trade. 

Few Viceroys have had a sterner struggle with adversity tlian Lord 
Elgin. The evils of unstable exchange brought about a series of 
financial deficits. The country weis visited by famine and plague ; and 
to these evils was added a serious frontier war. The famine of 1896-7, 
which, radiating from central India, reached as far as Rajputana and 
Upper Burma, first put to a severe test the Code of 1883. The 
mortality in British territory was estimated at 750,000 deaths ; and the 
cost of relief, exclusive of remissions of revenue and charitable funds, 
amounted to over five millions sterling. Yet so terrible was the problem 
to be faced, and so much was done under adverse circumstances, that 
these results were considered relatively successful and economical, and 
only a few changes in detail were recommended to be made in the Code. 
Before these could be carried out, at an interval of only two years. Lord 
Elgin’s successor, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, was called upon to deal 
with an even more terrible famine, that of 1899-1900. Coming, as it did, 
before the country had fully recovered from tlie ravages of the previous 
one, and attended by an outbreak of cholera and malarial fever, it taxed 
the resources of the Government to the extreme point. Tlie cost of 
relief amounted to over six millions, and more than a million persons are 
said to have perished in British districts alone. 

The bubonic plague broke out in India in 1896. Identical with the 
epidemic describe by Tliucydides, which visited Athens in b.c. 431, 
with the Black Daith of the Middle Ages, and the Great Plague of 
London in 1665, this scourge of nations has had a strange and interest- 
ing history. It came originally from the East, probably from the most 
populous c^tres of the Chinese empire, and moved slowly westwards till 
it reached the shores of the Atlantic. After periodical and destructive 
outbreaks lasting through several centuries, it gradually receded by weB- 
defined steps to its original home in the East. It lingered longest in 
the south-east of Europe, where the boundaries of the two continents 
meet under the suzerainty of the Turk. Even in Asia it appeared, for 
more than a hundred years, to lose its virulent and destructive force, 
tending to become merely endemic in certain localities. 
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At the end of the nineteenth century the plague seemed to be 
endued with a new and baneful activity. In the autumn of 1896 it 
appeared in Bombay, causing an exodus of the population, and dealing 
a serious blow at the commercial prosperity of the city. In 1897 it 
spread through western and central India, and in 1898 the first cases 
were reported in Calcutta. The Administration was confronted with a 
new problem requiring the most delicate handling. To frame counsels 
of perfection was easy; the difficulty was to apply them. It was 
often found impossible in practice to employ the preventive measures 
recommended by science, owing to the panic of the native population 
and their unconquerable opposition to isolation hospitals, house to house 
visitation, segregation camps, and inoculation. In the early stages of 
the campaign against the dise^ise, serious riots broke out in Bombay, and, 
owing to incendiaiy writings in the vernacular Press, the law in regard to 
seditious publications was made more stringent — a measure which, how- 
ever necessiiry, naturally intensified the popular discontent. After 1898, 
milder methods of prevention and cure were employed, which proved 
actually more successful in action, as they conflicted less with the pre- 
judices of the people In spite of the most devoted efforts, little real 
progress has been made towards stamping out the plague in India. To 
keep it fairly under control seems now the utmost that can be hoped 
for, and it remains a most serious and ever present problem for Indian 
statesmen. 

By the Durand agreement of 1893, the hill State of Chitral, abutting 
on the mountain range of the Hindu Kush, had been embraced within 
the British sphere of influent'e. An agency was established at Gilgit 
and British political officers occasionally visited the capital. In 1895, 
the native Government was overthrown by one of those violent revo- 
lutions which occur periodically in the history of all oriental States* 
The ruling chief was assassinated, and all the forces of disorder united 
fora brief moment in an attempt to drive out the British representative, 
who was closely besieged in Chitral itself. He was only released, and 
the Chi trails defeated, after an invasion of the countij by 16,000 troops* 
Though the Viceroy advised the retention of Chitral, Lord Rosebery’s 
Government decided upon an evacuation of the country. But tie 
Liberal party lost office before the troops could be witiidrawn, and the 
Conservative Ministry of Lord Salisbury reversed their decision. 

But tlie Chitral rising proved only the harbinger of further troubles, 
and soon the whole extent of the triM country was aflame with rebellion. 
To this effect many causes contributed, each of which was in turn hailed 
as the main reason for. the war by pai’tisans in England. The tribes- 
men were intensely jealous of their independenc*e, and they looked with 
growing distrust upon tlie Forward policy of tfie past ten years, the 
construction of roads and railways up to tlie limits of tlieir territory, 
and the nearer and nearer approach of tlie outposts of British power* 
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They were taught by the fanatical priests of their religion that the 
boundary line lately drawn between their territory and Afghanistan was 
intended, on its southern side, to be also the northern frontier of British 
India, and, untrue as the insidious suggestion was, their suspicions and 
fears were natural enough. But other great events at this time were 
sending a thrill through the whole Mohaminadan community. The 
crushing victory over the Greeks obtained by Turkish arms aroused the 
warlike fervour which is never wholly extinct in the breast of the 
true believer. The abuse of the Sultan, which was common on popular 
platforms in England at this time, is credibly alleged to have aroused 
strong anti-Christian feeling ; and the Amir of Afghanistan himself had 
lately published an academic treatise on ihejehcul or holy war against 
infidels as enjoined in the Koran. 

The War subjected British arras to the severest strain imposed upon 
them since the Mutiny. In J une, 1897, a rising took place in the Tochi 
valley. In the following month, fierce attacks \vei*e made by the Swatis 
on the fortified posts at Chakdarra and the Malakand, which had been 
occupied by British troops since the Chitral expedition. In August, the 
Mohmands raided within twenty miles of Peshawar, and the Afridis 
besieged the fortified stations on the Sainana Ridge, where a Sikh garrison 
made a gallant resistance, dying to a man at their posts. The Afridis 
next captured all the British positions in the Khaibar, defended though 
they were by tribal levies of their own countrymen. The challenge thus 
given was speedily accepted. Retribution fell first upon the Mohmands. 
The Malakand field forc^e, under Sir Bindon Blood, invaded their territory 
in September, 1898. Operations were conclude<l in the following January 
after fierce fighting and considerable loss of life. The campaign in the 
Tirah valley did not begin till October, when Sir William I^ockhart took 
command with an army of 40,000 men. The heights of Dargai were 
brilliantly stormed at a cost of two hundred cmualties. JTie country was 
traversed and the villages were de.stroyed; but the march was everywhere 
harassed by desperate rearguard actions, and some of the hanlest fighting 
in the campaign was experienced when the enemy’s territory was being 
evacuated by two separate routes at the end of the year. On the return 
from the Tirah valley the Khailmr posts were again occupied by British 
troops. Under threat of another invasion in the spring, the Afridis 
agreed to pay the fines imposed upon them and to surrender their arms. 
British losses in the w^ar amounted to three hundred killed and nine 
hundred wounded. 

In January, 1899, Lord Elgin was siicceefled by I^nl Curzon of 
Kedleston, who had served in Lord Salisbury’s Goveniment as Under- 
secretary for India and for Foreign Affairs, and left what promised to 
be a brilliant career in the House of Commons at an unusually early age 
to take up his new office. 

The first problem that demanded solution at his hands was the 
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settlement of the north-west frontier. The Tirah campaign was barely 
concluded when he took the oath of office. More than ten thousand 
troops were still quartered over the border in Chitral, the passes, Limdi 
Kotal, and the Tochi valley. A shrewd statesmanship was required to 
guide and shape the policy of the future. The advocates of the Forward 
policy held that the expenditure of lives and money, the despatch of 
punitive expeditions, and tlie construction of strategic railways, were 
unavoidable steps in the demarcation of a scientific frontier. The 
extreme adherents of this view looked forward to the time when 
the tribal territory should be finally suMued and the frontiers of India 
and Afghanistan should coincide. To men of the opposite school the 
approach to the mountain walls seemed a needless, costly, and hazardous 
course of aggression, though they were not clear as to where the line 
should be drawn, now that the barrier of the Indus had once been passed. 
Before he left England, I^rd Curzon was looked upon as a champion of 
the Forward policy ; but he proved no supporter of it in office, if it 
meant extending British dominion till it touched the Afghan frontier. 
He was, on the other hand, no devotee of the Lawrence school, if 
that requiretl the evacuation of Chitral, Quetta, and the points already 
reached. Indeed, though the basis of his policy lay in a fresh and 
independent study of the problem, it proved in operation something of 
a compromise between the two warring sections. British troops were 
gradually withdrawn from the Khaibar, the Malakand, Dargai, and the 
Kuram valley, and their phu*es wei*e taken by tribal levies trained and 
commanded by British offic^ers. All interfei*ence with the religion or 
inde{>endence of the tribes was eschew€^d ; but they were firmly made to 
understand that order must l>e kept on the borderland. Within the 
British lines there was a certain concentration of force and a numerical 
increase in the garrisons. The traffic in arms and ammunition w^as, so 
for as possible, suppressed, and strategic railways were pushed forward 
to dminan, Dargai, and Janirud. Ulie widespread conflagration of 
1897-8 ha.s been succeeded by twelve years of peace on the north-west 
frontier — an ehxjuent testimony to the success of a policy that happily 
combined the advantages of economy, military efficiency, and respect for 
the independence of the tribesmen. 

Lord Cur/on’s Ixjrder policy w^as rounded off and completed by an 
administrative I'eform of the first importance — the separation of the 
north-west fmntier districts from the Lieutenant-Goveniorship of the 
Punjab. The Punjab had itself in the past been the typical frontier 
province of British India, and had produced a famous school of adminis* 
trators, who ruled their districts almost untrammelled by Government 
interference with a pemonal and benevolent autocracy. But, as ilie 
boundary line of British India shifted further and further away towards 
Afghanistan, the status of the Punjab approximated to that of tlie more 
constitutional and settUxl Provinces, Lord Lytton, it will be remem* 
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bad proposed the creation of a separate frontier charge under 
specially appointed officer subject only to the Supreme Government; 
but the projected reform remained in abeyance, till it was carried into 
effect by Lord Curzon in 1901. Even then, the change was stoutly 
resisted by many of the Punjab officials, who were loth to see their 
extraordinary powers curtailed. The new province was made up of the 
trans-Indus districts of the Punjab, together with the political charges 
of the Malakand, Khaibar, Kuram, Tochi, and Wana. 

The peace observed along the north-western frontier of India had 
as one of its happiest results the continuance of satisfactory relations 
with Afghanistan. Abdurrahman, who had met Lord Curzon in earlier 
years, and had formed a high opinion of his character and abilities, died 
in 1901. The greatest testimony to the unique position he had obtained 
was the peaceful succession of his son Habibulla, which was directly 
contrary to the Afghan precedent of an internecine conflict between the 
sons of a dead Amir. Down to the present time, the new ruler has 
succeeded fairly well in maintaining his power and in holding back his 
unruly subjects from serious depredation on the frontier; but he does 
not appear to possess his father’s abilities, and there are not wanting 
signs that the Afghan question will again become a very difficult and 
dangerous one for Indian statesmen. 

The other Asiatic Power with which Lord Curzon had important 
dealings was Tibet. Though the suzerainty of the Emperor of China was 
nominally recognised, the government of the country was really in the 
hands of the Dalai Lama or Buddhist High Priest of Lhassa, or of those 
who controlled that sacred pontiff. British relations with Tibet dated 
back to the time of Warren Hastings, who on two occasions sent missions 
to the country in the hope of establishing trade. In 1887, the Tibetans 
invaded the protected State of Sikkim, but were repulsed with loss. In 
1890, a convention was agreed upon between the Indian Government and 
China, whose sovereign rights over Tibet the British found it convenient 
to recognise, for the opening of commercial intercourse between the two 
countries. The Tibetans, however, did their best to render the concession 
valueless. They refused to cooperate in a demarcation of their frontier 
line or to meet the Chinese and British representatives in a conference. 
In 1904 a mission under Colonel Younghusband was sent to penetrate 
into the country and negotiate a settlement. Resistance was offered to 
th^ progress of the mission by the troops of the Dalai Lama, a mere 
rabble, which were repulsed with some loss of life on their side. Lhassa 
was entered for the first time by a European army. The Dalai Lama 
abdicated, and a treaty was negotiated with his successor, which was 
afterwards modified in some important particulars by the Secretaiy of 
State. Lord Curzon’s action in Tibet seemed hardly consonant with his 
former unaggressive policy upon the frontier, and earned the adverse 
criticism of a section of the Liberal party in England. It was said in 
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defence that the Dalai Lama was known to desire an alliance with the 
Russian Government; but there were many who doubted the moral right 
of the Indian Government to force trade relations upon an independent 
country, or to deny it the privilege of negotiating with other European 
Powers. 

In 1908, Lord Curzon visited the Persian Gulf, which lies beyond 
the range of a Viceroy’s ordinary autumn tour. The destiny of Persia 
is one of the most uncertain of Asiatic problems. Russia presses upon 
her from the north. Great Britain from the south, though the influence 
of the two Powers is very diflerent. Great Britain holds in her bands 
the bulk of the foreign trade of southern Persia, and claims a general 
control of the whole Asiatic coast line from Aden eastwards to Baluchistan, 
whether the shore itself be under the sovereignty of inde{>endent Arabian 
tribes, the Ottoman Government, the sultanate of Oman, or the Shah 
himself. Since 1853, the waters of the Gulf — an early theatre of British 
effort and enterprise in the seventeenth century — have been cleared of 
pirates and opened to vessels sailing under every flag. Great Britain has 
never covete<l territorial possessions on either shore. It is her avowed 
policy to preserve the integrity of Persia, to further the commercial and 
political development of the country, and to prevent it from falling 
under the sway of a rival European Power, and so forming the base for 
an assault upon India. 

While England approaches Persia from the sea, the pressure 
exerted by Russia upon the northern frontier is far more direct. Her 
conquest of the Turcomans and absorption of Khiva and Bokhara 
have made the boundaries of the two empires conterminous for about a 
thousand miles. ITie development of navigation on the Volga and the 
construction of the Transcaspian railway have given to Russia the bulk of 
the trade with northern Persia. But the commercial weapons of Russia 
are monopoly and prohibition. She has laid an interdict upon the 
making of railroads in Persian territory, and has often opposed measures 
that might regenerate the country. And further, Russia is said to aim 
at more than a preponderating influence. Persia naturally looks north, 
and the capital itsdf is within a hundred miles of the C^pian, now to 
all intents and purposes a Russian lake. A body of Persian Cossacks, 
trained and commanded by Russian officers, is by far the most efficient 
part of the Persian army. Were Russia left a clear field, all indications 
point to the gradual but complete absorption of Persia into the huge 
framework of the Muscovite empire; but the commercial and political 
rivalry of Great Britain bars the way. Persia stands on a different level 
from tliat of the centnd Asian khanates, though she is liardly more 
able than they to resist by material force the relentless advance of Russia. 
She possesses an ancient though decaying civilisation ; and the glamour 
of her past still faintly illumine her present degeneracy, 

Down to 1887, the influence of England in Persia, at one time great, 
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had steadily tended to decline, but the appointment of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff to Teheran in that year did much to restore her 
waning prestige. Lord Curzon had consistently advocated, for many 
years before his viceroyalty, the extension of British interests in southern 
Persia by the establishment of consulates in the ports of the Gulf and the 
trading cities inland, the extension of telegraphs and the development of 
the Nushki-Seistan trade route. As Viceroy he did much to realise all 
these projects. It was hopeless now, even if it were desirable, to supplant 
Russia in her predominant position in the north — the natural and fitting 
outcome of her great military and political strength in that region. 
But Russia was credited with the desire of proceeding ultimately to the 
annexation of the northern provinces of I^ei'sia, especially of Khorasan, 
and penetrating by way of Seistan along the Afghan frontier to a port 
on the Persian Gulf, On all such aspirations, if really entertained, a 
check was put by the British Foreign Secretary's pronouncement in 
May, 1903, that Great Britain would regard the establishment of a 
naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other Power 
as a grave menace to British interests, to be resisted by all possible 
means. Lord Curzon’s visit to the Gulf was the complement of this 
notable declaration ; but the final development of the policy was not 
reached till after he had laid down his office. On September 1, 1907, a 
convention was signed with Russia at St Petersburg relating to Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet. In Afghanistan there was practically a mere 
recognition of the status quo. The suzerainty of China over Tibet was 
acknowledged ; and the country was closed alike to Russia and Great 
Britain except so far as it was opened to the latter by the Treaty of 
Lhassa in 1904 and the Anglo-Chinese convention of 1906. In regard to 
Persia the agreement was far more important. It sums up and ratifies 
a solution to which the work of diplomatists and boundary commis- 
sions have been directed for many years. The two Powers promise 
to respect the integrity and political independence of Peisia. Great 
Britain binds herself to set no barriers in the way of Russian influence in 
northern Persia exercised through political and commercial concessions 
granted by the Shah, while Russia engages to respect in like manner the 
position of Great Britain in the south-eastern provinces. Both Powera 
were impelled to a definite agreement by the knowledge that the Pei^sian 
problem, already difficult enough, was soon to be complicated by a new 
factor. Persia has proved receptive to the new spirit stirring among the 
peoples of the Last, and has endeavoured to establish a form of parlia- 
mentary government. But constitutionalism is not easily brought to the 
birth in oriental countries, and in the period of transition there will be 
many tempting opportunities for either England or Russia to intervene, 
unless they are bound by clear and valid terms. 

At the end of the century, the finances of India emerged from the 
long depression in which they had been plunged during the period of 
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unstable exchange. After 1899, the Finance Minister found himself each 
year in the possession of a handsome surplus. Accordingly, an Act was 
passed, on the recommendation of Sir Henry Fowler's Commission, to make 
the British sovereign legal tender in India at the value of fifteen rupees. 
The desired result was obtained, and a steady flow of gold to India set in. 
ITie profits of the silver coinage were paid into a gold reserve fund, 
which, when Lord Curzon left India, amounted to nearly nine millions 
sterling. The expedient adopted has worked well in practice and has 
signally falsified the prognostications of those who opposed the closing 
of the mints. Theoretically, however, the monetary position of India 
is very anomalous. Gold is the standard of value, but as yet the Indian 
mints have not begun to coin it The silver coinage is really a token 
currency with an exchange value above its intrinsic worth, so that the 
Government makes a considerable profit on it ; but it is still legal tender 
to any amount. The improvement in the finances enabled Lord Curzon 
to gi’ant valuable remissions of taxation after the terrible famine of 
1899-1900. In 1902 over a million and a quarter of the land tax was 
given back to the most distressed provinces, and in the two following 
years the incidence of the salt tax was made lighter tlian it had been 
since the days of the Mutiny. 

In internal affairs Lord Ciirzon’s period of office formed an important 
landmark. Every department and branch of the administration was 
subjected to a searching and impartial test. ITie method employed was 
in nearly every case the same — preliminary investigation by a strtmg 
commission, followed by an independent consideration of tlieir report and 
prompt legislative action. Procedure by commission, so often a plausible 
way of shelving inconvenient questions, was abundantly justified by the 
extraordinary complexity of the field to be surveyed, and became in 
Lord Curzon's hands a preparation for drastic action. The numerous 
reforms can be only briefly specilied here. On the military side, the native 
regiments were rearmed, the artillery was strengthened, and Uie transport 
service was reorganised. Contingents of the Indian army played a promi- 
nent part in the task of defending the British empire in many lands. They 
fought against the Boxer insurgents in China, and against the Mullah 
in Somaliland. In 1905 a thoroughgoing reform of the police service 
which in its lower branches w^as notoriously ccJiriipt and oppressive, was 
inaugurated. An important agrarian measure was passed, designed to 
free \he cultivators of the soil in the Punjab from oppression at the 
hands of the money-leiulers. A new Department of Commerce and 
Industry was established, with a sixth meml>er of the Viceroy’s Council 
as its President The procedure of government Depiirtments was 
simplified and improved. A determined assault was made upon the 
abuse of tlie system of report writing, described by the Viceroy as the 
most perfect and jKirnicious in the world. It had grewn within recent 
years to such a pitch tlmt it threatened to clog the whole administrative 
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madiineiy* The education problem was thoroughly sifted by a con- 
ference at Simla and the labours of a University Commission. A large 
annual grant was set aside for the extension of primary schools. On the 
position of higher education the Commission produced a cautiously 
worded but rather discoui*aging report. The old theory, put forward 
in 1854, that a college education opened to the higher classes would 
filter ” down to the masses of the people, had proved a vain hope. A 
university degree was looked upon by the clever Bengali as a mere pass- 
port to a post in the provincial or subordinate Civil Service, The 
Universities themselves, mere examining boards, fostered a system of 
^‘cramming’’ which, deleterious enough even for Europeans, produced 
the most deplorable results, from an educational point ol view, when 
applied to the imitative intelligence and facile memory of oriental races. 
In 1904 the Senates of the Universities were reorganised in the hope that 
the new governing bodies, mainly composed of the teaching staff, would 
frame regulations more with regard to sound educational principles and 
less with the aim of turning out as large a number as possible of qualified 
or partially qualified graduates. 

Tlie educational policy of his Government, more than anything else 
except the partition of Bengal, brought Lord Curzon into conflict with 
the so-called National party in India. That party is the outcome of 
the higher education given in the colleges. It is nourished on a careful 
study of English classics, especially the political philosophy of the 
Whig and Liberal schools of thought. Its avowed aim is the establish- 
ment in India of a democratic and constitutional government — a 
transplanting of the full-grown tree of the Western State to £a.stern soil. 
It had first risen to prominence in 1885 from the organised demonstra- 
tions in honour of the retiring Viceroy, Lord Ripon; and, from that year 
onward, an annual meeting was held in one of the big cities of India 
under the title of the Indiam National Congress. Tlie Congress remains 
as yet officially unrecognised, but its existence, embarrassing as it is to 
the Indian Government, is the natural outcome of some of the best and 
most liberal aspects of British rule. It has done exc>ellent work in calling 
attention to legitimate grievances, and, were it more under the control of 
the moderate constitutional party, its beneficial activity would be greater 
than it is. Many of its members have been men of ability and public 
spirit ; but its aims as formulated in rec^ent years are considered by most 
Indian statesmen to be considerably in advance of what is at present 
practicable. It endeavours, not always with success, to combine democratic 
ideals with national aspirations which are at bottom intensely aristocratic. 
The attempt to disguise this fundamental cleavage, and to bridge over 
the diversities of race feeling, weakens the Congress as an effective Opposi- 
tion to the Indian Government. It is thoroughly representative only of 
the comparatively small section of native Indians who know Englislx. Its 
daim, so loudly made, to speak for the great mass of the cultivators of 
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the soil, has little justification, and it is, as a rule, looked upon with distrust 
by the feudatory chiefs and tlie bulk of the Mohammadiui community. 

The Congress, inclined at first to welcome Lord Curzon, became 
alienated from him when, with characteristic outspokenness, he declined 
to advance along the path it had pointed out, and forced it to perceive 
that his interest lay in social and administrative reform rather than 
in constitutional experiment. Yet Lord Curzon was always eager 
to extend the sphere of action open to men of native birth, and no 
Viceroy was ever more inflexible in meting out stem chastisement to any 
European who had insulted or ill-treated a member of the subject races. 
He freely risked his popularity with the irmy and the European 
inhabitants in his firm determination to punish such lapses severdy. 

On January 1, 190S, Lord Curzon proclaimed King Edward VII, who 
had himself visited India in 1876 when Prince of Wales, as Emperor of 
India at the coronation Durbar at Delhi — a pageant which surpassed 
even that of 1877. In 1904 the Viceroy came to England for a few 
months, but was reappointed for a further term of office. He carried 
through on his return an administrative reform of the first importance — 
the partition of Bengal, which had often been suggested in the past. The 
original Presidency of Fort William had been already lighten^ in 1836 
by the formation of the North-West Provinces (combined with Oudh 
in 1877 and renamed the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in 1901), 
and by the creation of Assam in 1874 as a separate Commissionership. 
Tlie time was now ripe for a further subdivision. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal was expected to administer the affairs of a popula- 
tion nearly twice as great as that of the United Kingdom. No one 
denied that the task had grown to be beyond the capacity of a single 
man, and tliat it was destined to grow still heavier year by year. The 
Indian Government accordingly decided to divide the provinca Many 
alternative schemes were considered, and, to a certain extent, the plan 
adopted was modified in accordance with outside criticism. Finally^ 
a new province was created, by amalgamating fifteen districts of the 
old province of Bengal with Assam, under the title of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. 

Before the reform was completed, a fierce popular agitation broke 
out against the change. Though partly genuine, and, in so far as that 
was the case, largely based upon a misapprehension of the facts, it 
was mainly directed by the literary class, and deftly manipulated to 
suit the aspirations of the Indian National Congress party. Wliat the 
Viceroy described as a mere adjustment of administrative boundaries 
was represented as the paii:ition of a homogeneous nation and as a 
deliberate attack upon tlie social, historical, and linguistic tics of the 
Bengalis. The extreme presentment of the opposition case tended to 
assume, as Indian politimi movements so often do, an element of the 
grotesque ; but the saner members of the National paity, supported by 
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a small English section, aigued that the particular method selected 
by the Indian Government, whatever its abstract merits, should have 
been abandoned on the ground that no political change can be really 
beneficial which is strongly opposed by national sentiment. They could 
not deny the necessity for some change; but they proposed that the 
ruler of Bengal should henceforth be a Governor instead of a Lieutenant- 
Governor, and that he should be assisted, as in Madras and Bombay, by 
an Executive Council. Lord Curzon replied that the establishment of 
an Executive Council in Bengal would divide and weaken the responsi- 
bility of the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor ; for that province, with 
its vaiiety of races and civilisations and its many complex problems, still 
above all others required a strong personal control. Here was revealed 
the wide gulf tliat separated the official and non-official views. Looking 
mainly to the efficiency of the administration, the Viceroy and his advisem 
desired to decentralise as little as possible; while the National party only 
saw in the proposed change a favourable opportunity for advancing in the 
direction of constitutional and representative government, and to impose 
definite limits upon the autocratic power of the head of the executive. 

Lord Curzon declined to be moved from his purpose by popular 
clamour, and the reform was duly carried out in 1905. It was the last 
important act of his viceroyalty. In 1904 the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Kitchener of Khartum, with a view to the simplification and con- 
centration of business, had proposed certain changes in the elaborate 
military department in India which, in Lord Curzon'^s opinion, would 
tend to make the head of the army dangerously independent of the civil 
power. In the face of this conflict of opinion, the Home Government 
found itself in a difficult position. Misunderstandings and recrimina- 
tions ensued; and Lord Curzon, considering that he had not received 
the support to which he was entitled, resigned office and returned to 
England in 1905. He was succeeded by the Earl of Minto, great- 
grandson of the first Earl, who had been Governor-General from 
1807 to 1813. 

Lord Minto’s task has proved no easy one. The agitation against 
the partition of Bengal has developed into a demand for Indian Home 
Rule. The advent to power of a Liberal Goveniment at the end of 
1905, with Mr John Morley (soon created Viscount Morley of Blackburn) 
as Secretary for India, aroused many extravagant hoj>es ; and, when it was 
found that, though he lent a sympathetic ear to all Indian reformers, 
he declined to reverse Lord Curzon^’s action in Bengal, or make rash 
constitutional experiments, a considerable amount of open discontent was 
manifested. India is now passing through a period of uni-est. Even 
in the National Congress there has been an oj)en breach between the 
moderate and the extreme party. A disconcerting feature has been the 
outbreak of on anarchist propaganda and the occurrence of murderous 
attacks upon Europeans. It has been found necessary to curb tlie licence 
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of the Press by drastic measures against seditious journalists, to pass an 
Explosives Act, and to extend the summary juriadiction of the Courts 
in cases of violence. But, while the methods of repression have been 
prompt and stem, neither the Viceroy nor the Secretary of State has 
faltered in following the policy of reform to which they were already 
committed. Liord Morley has appointed a native Indian to the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy, and two others to the Council which advises 
him at the India Office. By the Indian Councils Act of 1909 and by 
Regulations authorised under the Act, the number of members serving 
on the Viceregal and Provincial Legislative Councils has been nearly 
trebled. An official majority is still retained on the Viceroy’s Council 
but has been dispensed with on the Provincial Councils. The Executive 
Councils of Madras and Bombay are to be enlarged, and new Councils 
may be created in Provinces ruled by Lieutenant-Governors. In the 
Constitution of the Legislative Councils the principle of election is to 
be introduced side by side with that of nomination. Special electorates 
of Mohammadans, landowners, and trading communities have been 
formed to secure the representation of classes and interests rather than 
of territorial areas. Much greater latitude than before has been given 
to the Councils in regard to interpellation, criticism, and the initiation 
of business ; and it seems likely that the changes will effectively associate 
the people of India with the Government, not only in the work of 
legislation, but also in that of actual administration. 

The main characbn'istics of British Indian history since the Mutiny 
are not difficult to discern. Internally, there have been sweeping 
political, social, and economic changes. Though India is still mainly 
an agricultural country, the mill, the factory, and the workshop have 
sprung up in many districts with all the influence, partly progressive, 
partly degrading, which they are wont to exercise over the life of a 
people, llie foreign sea-borne trade has been multiplied five times la 
value since 1857, and the immense improvement in communications has 
not only brought great economic benefits, but has done something to 
break down the ancient barriers of race, caste, and faith. If these 
developments have not produced a more marked increase in the prosperity 
of the bulk of the population, that is because, by an inexorable law, 
good government in India pnKluces its own problems and difficulties. 
It stays the ravages of famine, interdicts civil war, and forbids infanticide, 
only to find itself called upon to support a population pressing ever 
nearer and nearer to the verge of subsistence, now that the ibrmer 
checks on its increase have been removed. 

Externally, the only important acquisition of territory has been the 
annexation of Burma. But, though elsewhere the land frontier, having 
reached the mountains, has on the whole remained stationazy, it has 
been rectified and settled. British supremacy has radiated outwards, 
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beyond the administrative boundary proper, over protected or subsidised 
States and political spheres of influence, till it comes into touch with 
other great Asiatic Powers, Western or Eastern — Persia, Russia, China, 
Siam, and French Indo-China, The process which continually demarcates 
and defines political boundaries in Asia, though it removes some dangers 
to the world’s peace, creates others. The storm centre shifts from the 
frontiers of European Powers to the protected States occupying the 
margin of territory between their gi*eat Asiatic empires. Any European 
Power that finds its frontier endangered by some outburst of anarchy 
in a semi-civilised country may be driven to armed intervention, but it 
will not easily persuade its jealous rivals that it has no ulterior aims. 
Therein lurks the peril of the situation. The maintenance of peace, for 
example, between England and Russia, may depend, quite apart from 
all other causes, upon the power of the Amir of Afglianistan to impose 
upon his turbulent subjects an order and a discipline which are alien 
to their nature. 

The history of the rise of British dominion in India has in the course 
of this work been canied down from the first meeting of a small body 
of Elizabethan traders in the hall of a City Company to a sketch of the 
vast empire of t(xlay. So rapid has been its growth and expansion that 
the whole tale is rounded off within the compass of a History whose 
title is ‘‘ Modern.” When all qualifications and deductions liave been 
made, it may be justly claimed that Great Britain has built up a 
model system for the administration of an oversea empire under sub- 
tropical skies. It is interesting to observe how abiding were the lines 
of policy and how permanent were the instruments which from the 
beginning she brought to the solution of the problem. The Factory, 
with its President and Council, is the direct parent of the Viceroy and 
his Executive Council. Just as each member today holds a separate 
portfolio for which he is responsible, so each of the subordinate officials 
of the old Presidencies was head of a branch factory or special 
department. English rule in India has ever been, as Burke pointed 
out, a government of writing and a government of record. The 
administration has always been carried on with a formidable machinery 
of despatches, minutes, and reports. In the earliest days of the Factory 
period, as now under the imperial Government of the Crown, those 
members of Council who dissented from the opinion of tlie majority 
were expected to enter a written and signed protest, to be forwarded for 
the information of the authorities at home. Tlie old corrupt Covenanted 
Civil Service of the Company was purified by Cornwallis ; and its later 
history made it a worthy forerunner of the imperial Civil Service with 
its lofty traditions and honourable record of devoted work. The 
salutary tendency which impels British thinkers to criticise their best 
institutions has not spared this Service; but no responsible voice breathes 
a word against the ability or cleanhandedness of its members. They 
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have their own rewards and are led onwaixl by the allurement of an 
honourable ambition ; yet few have ever risen high without dedicating 
far more of their abilities and powers to the service of India tlrnn a 
narrow conception of their duty required of them. 

If England, for the past hundred years, has held the fate of India in 
the hollow of her hand, India, in tuim, has exercised a potent influence 
over the destinies of her suzerain. She has afforded a unique training 
ground for soldiers and statesmen. She has attracted and engrossed the 
genius of some of England’s mo.st gifted sons. She has taken heavy toll 
of English talent and English lives. The resources of her commerce and 
the prestige which her possession confers have set Great Britain in the 
foremost place among the nations of the world. The defence of India 
and the maintenance of free communications with her shores is a problem 
which increasingly dominates British policy and British diplomacy. Tlie 
pathway over the seas is dotted throughout its length by coaling 
stations and fortified posts. British possessions in the Mediterranean — 
the milestones and relics of the great continental wai's of the eighteenth 
century — acquired a new and unexpected value when the Cape route was 
abandoned for that of the Suez Canal and the lied Sea. Gnidually 
and imperceptibly, Great Britain tends to extend her control over the 
shores and waterways along the line of intercommunication. The 
occupation of Egypt and (Cyprus, the control of the Persian Gulf, the 
policing of the Arabian Sen, are all ultimately due to the desire to 
keep opt^n the approaches to India. No effort, no sacrifice has been 
considered too gi'eat to retain the splendid prize; but that determination 
has gone hand in hand with a consistent and sustained attempt to 
ameliorate the condition of the Indian peoples, to confer upon them the 
l)enefits of Western knowledge and Westeni ideals of govenmient, and 
so to justify on high political and ethical grounds tlie existence of 
an empire which, in the peculiar circumstances of its acquisition and 
development, luis assuredly no parallel in the history of the world. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FAR EAST. 

CHINA. 

The Tientsin Ti-eaty of 1858 and tlie subsequent Conventions opened 
to the Chinese a new view of their relations and duties towards the Treaty 
Powers. Down to that date the old idea of supremacy which had hitherto 
dominated tlieir political conduct had prevailed, and they were now for 
the first time brought face to face with the policy of the equality of 
States. By the terms of the Treaty of Tientsin foreigners — missionaries 
and others — were to have, for the first time, the right of travelling and 
of residence in the interior of the empire, and the privilege of being 
represented by diplomatic agents at the Court of Peking, lliough the 
Chinese agreed on paper to yield these privileges, they were in spirit as 
much opposed to them as ever ; and their siibsec|uent conduct was in 
strict keeping with the traditional policy of yielding only as much as 
they had not the power to withhold. 

In 1856, the Mussulmans of Yunnan rebelled against the Chinese 
Government and established themselves at Talifu. Trade between 
Burma and Yunnan and thus with the rest of China was in consecjuence 
interrupted. Nevertheless, in 1868, Major Sladen |xinetrated from 
Mandalay to Bhamo and visited Talifu. In 1878, the Mussulman 
rebellion was suppi-essed ; and, in 1874, the British Government, being 
desirous of establishing a trade route between north-easieni Burma and 
south-western China, sought from the Tsungli Yamen passpoils for 
another expedition commanded by Colonel Horace Browne. This expe- 
dition assembled at Bhamo and there awaited the arrival of Augustus 
Margary, of the British Consular Service, who travelled from Shanghai 
via Hankow to act as interpreter to Colonel Browne, In due course, he 
arrived at Bhamo (January 17, 1875), and brought so glowing an account 
of the treatment he had received m roide that no antagonism was 
anticipated. Before, however, the expedition was ready to start, nimours 
reached the camp that opposition wiis meditated. Margary offered to 
go ahead of the expedition and to test the disposition of the Kakhyens 
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and Chinese who occupied the intervening territory. He reached the 
Chinese frontier without hindrance ; but at Manwein, a city near the 
boundary, he was murdered, and at the same time Colonel Browne'^s 
escort was attacked. So laige was the opposing force that Colonel 
Bro^vne deemed it advisable to retire ; which be did, reaching Bhamo 
in safety. 

Sir Tliomas Wade at once demanded reparation for the ciime, insisting 
that an enquiry should be held on the spot This was agreed to by the 
Chinese, who, however, carried out their part of the bargain in so dilatory 
a manner as to nullify the effect intended; whereupon Wade hauled 
down his flag and left Peking. In response, however, to an appeal from 
the Tsungli Yamen he ogi'eed to meet Li Hungchang in negotiation at 
Chifu. Here they came to terms, a condition of which was that an 
envoy should be sent to London to apologise for the crime. Fortunately, 
a Mandarin named Kwo Sungtao was chosen for this office; and so 
effectively did he execute his commission that he was left in charge of 
the newly established legation at the Court of St James. 

Meanwhile the Emperor T’ung-Chih had arrived at man's estate, 
that is to say, he had reached the age of sixteen, and was thus bound to 
assume the imperial sceptre and to take to himself an Empress. Hitherto 
the affairs of the empire had been administered by the Empresses — 
lYu An, the widow of the late Emperor Hsien Feng and the titular 
Empress Tz'u Hsi, the mother of the Emperor '^Tung-Chih. These two 
ladies now handed over the reins of power to the young Emperor and 
sought among the daughters of the Manchu magnates a lady to share 
his throne. Their choice fell upon Alutd, the daughter of Ch'ung Chi, 
a Manchu official. On October 16, 187^ this imperial marriage took 
place, with the usual pomp. 

It had long been felt that the non-reception of the foreign repre- 
sentatives at Peking placed them in an anomalous position, and the 
fact that T’ung-Chih had come of age invalidated the excuse that his 
youth precluded him from granting official audiences. In answer to 
the applications of the foreign representatives, he granted them an 
audience on June 29, 1873. The good effect of this step was somewhat 
marred by the fact that the ceremony was held in a hail used for the 
reception of subordinate Mongolian Princes. Doubtless a similar slight 
would have been prevented in the future if Tung^/hih's reign had been 
prolonged. But an attack of small-pox proved fatal to him, and on 
January 12, 1876, his Imperial Majesty became a “ guest on high.*” 
Sinister rumours were current as to the nature of the disease. It was 
certain that he had rebelled against the Dowager Empi'esses; but, how- 
ever that may be, his death placed the regency once more in the hands 
of the Dowagers, whose first duty was to nominate a successor to the 
throne. Their choice fell on the son of Prince Ch'un, tlie seventh son of 
Tao Kwang (1820-60), aged four years. 
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This selection met with opposition, since it violated the custom 
that the heir to the throne should be of a later generation than 
the last occupant. The Dowager Empresses were, however, sufficiently 
powerful to ignore this usage ; and the infant sovereign asc^ended the 
throne without further opposition, under the title of Kwang Hsii, or 
‘‘Succession of Glory.*” But the Dow^agei-s had to overcome another 
objection to their hasty election. At the time of the death of T’ling- 
Chih his w idow Alute was enceinte ; and, according to usage, the Regents 
should have waited until it w as proved whether the infant w^ere a son or 
a daughter. Fortunately for them, the death of Alute solved the difficulty, 
and Kwang Hsii was left the unopposed occupant of the throne. Con- 
siderable ill-feeling had lately arusen against the Japanese in consequence 
of their having demanded reparation for the murder of shipwrecked 
Japanese sailors by the natives of the east coast of Formosa (1874). Tt»e 
Japanese failing to obtain satisfaction landed troops in Formosa, and 
war was only averted by the intervention of Sir Thomas Wade, who 
imdertook to induce the Chinese to comply with the demands of the 
Japanese (1874). 

At the same time, a strong anti-foi*eign current of o{)inic)n prevailed 
througliout the empire. Missionaries were attacked, and in some 
instances murdered. It is always difficult to reach the cause of these 
outbreaks. Commonly some local circumstance or the presence of an 
inimical official sets the spark to the train ; and when once the fuse 
is lighted a Chinese mob quickly passes beyond control. A French 
missionary was murdered in Szech’uan, and mission premises were 
destroyed in several parts of the country. 

European demands could not, how'cver, be permanently ignored; and, 
in the second year of Kwaiig Hsu’s reign, the Chinese Government agreed 
to open four new' ports to foreign trade — Pakhoi, Wenchow, Ich’ang 
and W uhu (1876). Unfortunately, this further opening of the country to 
foreigners was followed by a disastrous famine (1878). Nine millions 
are said to have perished, and many more would have suffered the 
same fate had it not been for the missionaries, who organised relief 
works for the benefit of the sufferens. This evidence of goodwill was 
not without its effect on the Chinese Government, from which a circular 
letter of thanks was received by the foreign representatives at Peking. 

A period of comparative tranquillity followed throughout the empire, 
and the Tsungli Yamen had time to devote to the affaii's on the northern 
frontier. They had been too much occupied in suppressing the "Faip’ing 
rebellion and the Mohammadan revolution in Yunnan to pay attention 
to such outlying districts as Kashgaria and Kuldja. But, nt)w that 
their hands were free, they set about reviving the old order of things. 
The agitations, which had led to the overthrow of Chinese power in 
central Asia ending in the triumphs of Yakub Khan in the districts of 
Kashgaria and Yarkand (1864-9), had so disturbed the Russian frontier 
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that, with the consent of the Chinese, the Russians had occupied the 
province of Kuldja (July, 1871) on the understanding that, so soon ai 
the Chinese were able to reoccupy the territory effectively, it should be 
restored to them. This time liad now come. Yakub Klian had died 
suddenly (1877), and the Chinese were supreme within their own frontiers, 
"i'hev, therefore, renewed negotiations with the Russians, whom they 
found ready to treat. 

With strange ineptitude, they appointed (August, 1878) Cliunghow 
ns tlieir ambassador, whose only qualification was that he had carried a 
message of apology for the Tientsin massacre to the French Government. 
He now concluded an agreement (October, 1879) which left the best 
part of the province to the Russians. This arrangement was condemned 
at Peking, and the ambassadors crime was aggravated by his returning 
to China before he had the imperial sanction to leave his post. For 
these misdemeanours he was promptly condemned to death — a sentence 
which would probably have been carried out, had it not been for the 
intervention of Queen Victoria, who, shocked at a sentence so dispro- 
portionate to the crime, pleaded for his life. 

M<mnwhile, Kwo Sungtao had been recalled from London, and the 
Manjuis Tseng had lieen appointetl in his place. Fortunately for China, 
'fseag was ordered to take up the negotiations which Chunghow had 
mismanaged. He i-ecovered nearly all the land ceded, in consideration 
of a sum of money, which the Chinese Government was ready to pay. 
In April, 1881, the senior Dowager Empress, the widow of Hsien Feng, 
died, or, as the Emperor expressed it at the time, ‘‘drove the fairy 
chariot and went a long journey ; and this put an end to the dispute 
that used to occur wlicn there were two pilots at the helm. But the 
danger of entrusting the affairs of the empire to one head, however 
able, soon became apparent. For some time the relations between 
France and China with regard to Tonkin had been signally unsatis- 
factory — not so desperate, however, that a conciliatory attitude might 
not have availed the threatened evil. But Tz'u Hsi showed a determined 
front to all overtures for peace, and thus, as is shown in another section, 
brought about a war which dragged its slow length along from 1882 to 
1885. 

One fruitful cause of diplomatic disputes during 1885 and previous 
years was the chronic question of the lik’m tax, an impost levied on the 
passage of goods into the interior, and falling with unjust incidence 
on foreign commodities. This tax was, like our income tax, in its 
origin, a war tax, and, also like our income tax, has long survived 
the cause of its imposition. The likin fell with s{)ecial weight upon 
opium. When once this article of C'ommene eiossed the boundaries 
of the foi*eign settlements, it became a prey to the tax-gatherer and 
contributed a considerable part of the incomes of the local otficiala 
The evils attending the collection of likin were so patent that Lord 
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SalisbuTj (in 1885) proposed to the Marquis Tseng, when Chinese 
Minister at the Court of St James, the drawing up of a convention 
which should impart regularity to its collection. It was finally agreed 
that a toll of eighty taeh per chest, in addition to the thirty taeU of 
import duty, should be imposed on all opium imported into the country, 
and that, in consideration of this additional payment, opium should be 
free from all further imposts of every sort. This proposal was readily 
welcomed at Peking, though it met with considerable opposition in 
the provinces. Under the old system, local Mandarins squeezed as 
much out of tlie opium as it would bear, and sent to Peking as small 
an amount of the tax as the Central Government would accept; whereas, 
under the new convention, the whole eighty taels went into the court 
exchequer. In spite, however, of this extra tax illegal perquisites 
continued to be levied from the trade by the provincial Mandarins. 

In 1889 the Emperor came of age; and, as in duty bound, the 
Dowager Empress chose for him a wife, who happened to be the 
daughter of her brother, General Kwei-hsiang, and therefore a cousin of 
the Emperor. This young lady, Yeh-ho-na-la by name, was officially 
described as ‘‘ a maiden of virtuous conduct, and becoming and dignified 
demeanour,” The age at which the Emperor had arrived, however, 
entailed more than the taking of a w^ife. It meant that he had reached 
the stage in the imperial career when he should take over the reins of 
power; and with many laudatory expressions he accepted the resigna- 
tion of the Dowager Empress as Regent and took upon himself the 
burdens of empire. The two imperial personages kept up for a time 
an antiphonal chant of praise ; but the harmony was not of permanent 
duration. 

At this epoch the diplomatic world at Peking was surprised by the 
appearance of an imperial edict containing a proposal of the Em{>eror 
to receive the foreign ministers in imy)erial audience on lines ^^in 
accordance with the reception of the twelfth year of the reign of l”ung- 
Chih” (1873), and a command that they should be entertained at a banquet 
given by the officials of the Tsungli Yamen. lliis privilege was graciously 
accord^, but unfortunately the Emperor suggested for holding it no 
other place than the Tsze-Kwang-Ko, where his late Majesty had granted 
the solitary audience on record. The only difference in procedure on 
this occasion was tliat each Minister was given a separate audience, 
instead of all being received together. It was generally felt by the 
diplomatic body to be derogatory to the sovereigns whom they repre- 
sented that they should be received in this pavilion, and they allowed it 
to be known that for the future they would prefer to forgo the privilege. 
The Emperor yielded to the protest of the foreign ministers, and 
received the newly arrived Austrian and British plenipotentiaries in 
the Cheng-Kwang Hall of the palace. A still further advance was 
made in inteniational usage when, in 1898, Prince Henry of Germany 
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visited Peking. On this ocscasion the Emperor greeted the Prince with 
the cordiality due to royal personages, and returned his visit after the 
short interv^ prescribed by etiquette. But still greater favours were 
accorded to the Prince. The Dowager Empress received him in state, 
and confided to him her intention of receiving the ladies of the l^ations 
on her approaching birthday. 

From 1878 onwards tlie progressive party, led by Li Hungchang, 
had been urging on the Throne the advisa1)ility of constructing railways 
for commercial and military purposes. Their first design was to con- 
struct a line which would serve the purpose of exploiting the coal mines 
at K’aip’ing, a place situated half-way between Taku and Shan -hai-K wan. 
The first step was to get the imperial sanction to the undertaking. 
ITiis the united influence of Li Hungchang and Tong Kingsing, a 
Cantonese merchant, succeeded in doing. But so successful were the 
arguments used against it at Peking that the imperial sanction was 
withdrawn. Li Hungchang and his confederates, among whom was 
Claude William Kinder, a railway engineer, were not, however, to be 
thus rebuffed ; and, if a railway was impossible, they declared themselves 
content to have a tramway, the trucks of which were to be drawn by 
mules. At the same time Kinder, with his own hands, constructed 
a railway engine out of old iron, and, when this strange motive power 
was completed, it was quietly placed on the rails and made to do the 
work of the mules. Another edict was sought to sanction the evasion. 
This was granted. The construction of this line fired the imagination 
of Li Hungchang, who proposed to the Throne that a line should be 
constructed connecting Taku on the coast with 'Tungchow, twelve 
miles from Peking, Li pointed out that the line from ICaip'*zng to 
the sea coast would be of great commercial advantage, while its 
continuation to Shan-hai-Kwan on the one hand and T’ungchow on 
the other would add enormously to the military strength of the empire. 
But he hail determined enemies to deal with in the capital. So 
powerful was this party that the Dowager Empress was unable to 
thwart them ; and, following the usual course in such circumstances, 
she ordered the several Viceroys to report to her on the subject. 
One or two, notably Liu Ming-chuan, memorialised in favour of the 
project, and Chang Chihtung gave a qualified approval. He argued 
that the construction of railw^ays near the coast constituted a danger, 
since it would enable invading forces to pass rapidly into the interior 
of the couzitry, and, further, “that Hie same prudence which made 
England veto the Channel Tunnel should make China veto the Tientsin- 
T'ungchow railway.’' But he held that trunk railways were necessary 
to maintain the commercial advantages of Chino, and he advocated 
the making of such a line from Peking to Hankow on the Yang-tsae, 
760 miles in length. Much to his own surprise, his proposal was 
accepted, and he was ordered to take up the viceroyalty of the two 
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Hu provinces so that he might be able personally to superintend his 
mission (1889). Li also gained his point ; and the line from Tientsin 
now enters the Imperial City at the Chien Gate. 

Meanwhile, reforms were being initiated in other directions. For 
many centuries the system of competitive examinations throughout tlie 
empire had remained unchanged, the ancient Chinese classics being the 
subjects which tested the abilities of the candidates. This system had 
no affinity to modern requirements, and Prince Kung (1866) recom- 
mended to the Throne that subjects of modern foreign literature should 
be admitted to the curriculum. It often happens, however, that projects 
which are i*ecommended to and approved by tlie Throne remain entirely 
inoperative, and such was the case on this occasion. Much the same 
failure attended the institution of schools and colleges. A school of 
modem science which was opened at Peking failed to attract pupils, 
and had to be closed. It required further impetus to impel the Chinese 
along the path of progress. 

The year 1887 saw a move in an important direction. It may be 
said generally that there is no coin in the currency of China, the only 
coin being that locally known to Europeans as ‘‘cash,’' twenty of which 
equal in value about a penny. At this time, in a moment of progressive 
zeal, the Dowager Empress issued an edict on reforms in the currency 
and directed that the officials should combine to produce a uniform 
system throughout the empire. This is a much -needed work ; and one or 
two Viceroys, amongst whom was Chang Chihtung, set up mints which 
did well for a time, but in times of difficulty were allowed to fall into 
decay; recently, however, Cliinese copper and silver coins have been 
struck and have come into circulation. 

Although peace had been proclaimed between France and China and 
a Treaty arrived at (1885), the ambitions of the Republic were not 
satisfied ; and a further convention (1887) was signed and sealed, by the 
terms of which the towns of Lungchow in Kwangsi and Meng-tzu in 
Yunneui were to be open to foreign trade. This was so obviously an 
attempt to draw the trade of southern C^iina through Tonkin that 
the Hongkong merchants became alarmed and agitated for the opening 
of the West river, which, taking its rise in Yunnan, runs through Chinese 
territory to the sea near Canton. The Chinese, for the time being, 
successfully resisted this proposal, and it was not until lately that 
the privilege of trading up the river in question so far as Nanningfu, 
560 miles from its mouth, has been accorded (1902). 

The year 1888 may be said to have seen the beginning of what 
Lord Salisbury described as “ the battle of concessions,” and its in- 
ception took place in a most unlikely quarter. For three hundred years 
Portugal had been the only European country which had held a 
footing on the mainland of China. In the year 1657, the Chinese rente<l 
to the Portuguese traders the peninsula of Macao for 600 taeU per annum. 
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Down to the year 1848, the Portuguese continued to pay this sum and 
held undisturbed possession of the territory. In that year, the Governor, 
Amaral, declined to continue the payments. The distance of the dis- 
puted piece of land from Peking made the Chinese Government regard 
the transfer with comparative indifference ; but, at all events, it left the 
Portuguese in possession, though at the sacrifice of the life of the Governor, 
who was assassinated in broad daylight in the main road near the town. 
By a IVeaty signed in 1887 the Chinese guaranteed “the perpetual 
occupation and government of Macao and its dependencies by Portugal, 
on the same footing as any other Portuguese possession.^ Portugal, at 
the same time, agreed not to alienate Macao and its dependencies 
without the consent of China. 

In an important memorial presented to the Throne in 1889, a note 
of warning was struck by the Governor of Kiangsu as to the intentions 
of Russia in the Far East. He pointed out “ that Russia overlaps us on 
the north round the Chinese Province of the New Dominion, Mongolia, 
and Heilung Kiang; and to the east round Kirin. ...Her left eye looks 
covetously at Korea, and her right at Mongolia.’’’ The design of con- 
structing a line of railway which was to connect Moscow with Vladivostok 
would have been enough to have suggested this w'aming, and a Treaty 
concluded between Russia and Korea in the preceding year added a 
special point to the GovenioFs forecastings. Under its terms Russia was 
to “be allowed to trade at Kiong-Lyng as well as at the ports of 
Chemulpo, Gensaii, Fusan, and the town of Seoul.'*’ Tliis was one of 
the first steps taken by Russia in the course which led up to the War 
of 1904, and it would never have been carried through except for the 
help of Li llungchang, who at this lime was a warm suppoi*ter of 
Russian schemes. Chang Chihtung was powerless in feu^e of Russia 
backed by Li. 

Another man who might have stood as a shield to Korea against 
Russia was the Mart] u is Tseng, whose policy led him to oppose the 
machinations of the Dowager Empress and Li Hungchang. He was, 
however, removed from the thorny path he would have had to follow, by 
death in circumstances which gave rise to suspicions of foul play. He 
was taken ill after a dirmer given him by some of his colleagues, and 
died a few days later, on April 12, 1890. 

Though the Chinese may be from time to time induced to adopt 
progressive methods, as a jule they revert in course of years to their 
former ways. An attempt had been made after the War with France to 
establish a fleet, and Captain I^ng of her Majesty’s Navy was seconded 
for service as Admiral. For a time things went well, but indifference 
supervened; and, finding it impossible to maintain the standard of 
discipline necessary for the fleet. Admiral Lang resigned his appointment, 
and after his retirement the fleet greatly deteriorated. 

There had lately been uneasiness in the relations with foreigners in 
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the empire, and Admiral Lang's resignation entailed from a Chinese 
point of view the necessity of making some concession. With little 
persuasion, therefore, the Tsungli Yamen was induced to sign a con- 
vention with Great Britain (1890) opening the important trading centre 
of Chung K’ing to foreign trade. This city stands at the head of the 
four hundred miles of rapids which separate it from Ich'ang and is 
practically unapproachable by steamers. Two or three gun-boats have, 
after infinite trouble, made the passage, but, unless some method is 
adopted for clearing a passage down the rapids, native junks must remain 
the only means of trade communication between the two cities. 

In this year (1890) the Duke and Duchess of Connaught visited 
China ; but the Chinese found pretexts for avoiding a royal reception at 
Peking, and the Duke and Duchess were therefore obliged to confine 
their visit to the Treaty Ports. At this time and during the following 
year (1891) central China was in a disturbed state, and a feeling against 
foreigners was dominant. Besides the reasons for hostility already 
enumerated, strong opposition had been offered in the United States 
and Australasia to Chinese immigration. The Chinese complained that, 
while their countrymen were being thus excluded from white communities, 
the Powers were demanding that Oiina should be thrown open to 
foreigners and foreign trade. The passing of the Geary Exclusion Act, 
May, 1892, by which the landing of Chinese in the United States was 
prohibited, aroused so much opposition that the Act was never enforced. 
But the hostility which it provoked produced a strong feeling in China, 
and probably had much to do with the ill-will which found expression 
during the early nineties. During this epoch several missionaries lost 
their lives (1891), and two Swedish missionaries were murdered at Hankow 
under circumstances of great atrocity. 

Though Burma had been annexed to the British Crown, the boundary 
between that country and the French acquisitions in the neighbourhood 
of Siam had never been clearly defined ; but in 1894 a Convention was 
signed with the French Government by which it was arranged that a 
commission should be appointed to mark out the boundaries between 
the two territories, and, meanwhile, it was agreed that a neutral zone 
should be established on the joint frontiers. By this agreement it was 
laid down that the Emperor of China should not cede either the State 
of Munglem or that of Kianghung to any other nation without previously 
coming to an agreement with her Britannic Majesty. But in spite of 
this compact China ceded to France during the following year (1895) a 
portion of the reserved territory. This breach of faith was strongly 
resented by the British Government, which insisted that the district of 
Eokang and part of Wangting should be granted to Great Britain by 
way of compensation, which was done (February, 1897). 

Korea, which for centuries had held the anomalous position of a 
country tributary to two separate Powers, was destined at this time once 
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more to attract intemational attention. During the reign of Taitsung 
of the TTang Dynasty (a.d. 627-550), the King of Korea, who had never 
yielded full obedience to the Emperor of China, taking advantage of the 
accession of a new line of Chinese sovereigns, began to resist any inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of liis kingdom. Resenting this attitude 
on the part of his tributary, T’aitsung espoused the cause of a small 
State, which had revolted against the King of Korea, and placed a large 
army on the frontier. Dismayed at this display of force, the King 
yielded the point in dispute ; and Korea renewe<i her payments to China. 

A chance incident, in 1875, foreshadowed the Chino-Japanese War 
of 1894-5. In that year it happened that a Japanese man-of-war was 
surveying the coast of Korea and was fired on without notice by a 
fort. Japan replied to this action by preparing a punitive expedition 
against the offending district. The Koreans, however, came to their 
senses in time to prevent hostilities; and a treaty was made under 
which two ports were opened to foreign trade and the right of sending 
a minister to reside at tlie Court of Korea was granted to the Japanese. 
In these negotiations Korea had been treated as an independent 
kingdom, and the tribute formerly claimed by Japan was allowed to 
drop. The hostile attitude assumed in 1875 by Korea towards the 
foreign Powers was due to the machinations of the King'^s father, T’aiwen 
Kun, who had presented an unyielding front to all reforms. So un- 
manageable was he that the Chinese Government despatched an envoy 
to kidnap him, and TTaiwcn Kun was safely brought to Paoting Fu in 
China, Unfortunately, the Chinese allowed him later to return to his 
native country. He had no sooner arrived on the Korean shores (1884) 
tlmn, at his instigation, an attack was made on the Japanese legation. 
Another expedition was fitted out to avenge this outrage. When events 
reac*hed this critical stage, the Chinese despatched an army to the 
“ Hermit Kingdom.'” Mearjwhile, suggestions for jjeace were thrown out ; 
and Count Ito and Li Hungchang met at Tientsin to arrange terms of 
amity. 

In the course of these consultations it l)ecame obvious that China 
was unwilling to give up her suzerainty over Korea, which was capable of 
being used as a lever to enforce conditions with Japan. "Phe two 
plenipotentiaries agreed that, if events should necessitate the despatch 
of either Chinese or Japanese troops to Korea, notice of the intention 
to send them should be given to the other Power, 

Affairs had become so entangled in Korea that European nations 
took keen interest in tlie imbroglio. Russia began to cast longing 
eyes on Korean territory, and so imminent appeared the danger (1885) 
tliat the Britisli Government occupied the islands known as Port 
Hamilton, oft* the coast of Korea, This roused so much opposition on 
the banks of the Neva that, alter the lapse of two years (February 27, 
1887), the British flag was hauled down, and the islands were returned to 
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their previous owners on the understanding that in no case should they 
be handed over to any other foreign Power. 

Korea at this time once more attracted international attention* 
In 1884, a rebellion had broken out in that misgoverned peninsula, and 
tlie leader of the outbreak, Kim-ok Kiun, had sought safety at Tokio. 
For a time his absence secured peace in the Korean capital. But, 
like most exiles, he continued to conspire ; and so disturbing was his 
influence that it was determined to decoy him on to Chinese soil, where 
he might be put out of the way with the least inconvenience. Emis- 
saries wei-e sent to entice him to Shanghai, where he was murdered 
(1894). His body was carried to Korea, accompanied by his murderers, 
who were accorded a cordial welcome, while the ex-rebels remains 
were subjected to every insult. This murder still further inflamed the 
political passions of the rebels known as the Tong liaks, to whose 
banners the people flocked. In their difficulty the Koreans appealed 
to China for help ; and that Power, ever ready to pose as a suzerain, 
despatched two thousand troops to the neighbourhood of tlie Korean 
capital, at the same time, as by treaty bound, giving notice to Japan of 
their action. In response, the Japanese despatched an equal force to 
the peninsula and collected at Hiroshima a reserve army in case of 
emergency. These preparations had a moderating effect on the Tong 
Haks, and China and Japan made ready to withdraw their troops. 

In the interests of permanent peace, however, Japan proposed to 
China that they should conjointly urge on the Korean Government the 
adoption of reforms in the administration of the kingdom. True to her 
reactionary policy, China declined to have anything to do with such a 
project and reminded Japan that, since Korea had claimed independence 
as an empire, she should be left to carry out her own reforms. Japan 
next turned to Korea itself ; but, meeting with no satisfactory response, 
the Japanese minister, Otori, presented an ultimatum calling upon Korea 
to accept the reforms within the next three days (July ^0, 1894). On 
the 22nd an unsatisfactory reply was received, and an attack was at once 
made on the capital. The city was taken without serious opposition 
and the King was made a prisoner. Meanwhile, botli empires prepared 
for war. On July 21, several Chinese transports sailed for the Yolu river 
which forms the northern boundary of Korea, and for Asan on the south- 
western coast of the peninsula. On the part of Japan three men-of-war 
were sent to guard the coast ; and on July 25 they sighted two Chinese 
men-of-war. An engagement followed, and within an hour one of the 
Chinese ships was driven ashore, while the other escaped to Wei-Hai-Wei. 
At the close of this actiem a Chinese man-of-war, escorting a transport, 
the Kowshtngj appeared on the horizon. The man-of-war yielded 
herself a ready prey; but the Kowshhig^ a British vessel, refust^d to 
haul down her flag or to obey the Japanese order that she should 
follow the squadron to a Japanese harbour. Thereupon, the Japanese 
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opened fire and sent the transport to the bottom with fifteen hundred 
men. The fleet protecting Asan having thus been disposed of, the 
Japanese opened the assault on that stronghold. The Chinese occupy- 
ing force was commanded by General Yeh, who, so soon as the Japanese 
ships approached the harbour, vacated the city and marched off to Ping 
Yang, a position of great strength further noiili. Thus deprived of 
its garrison, Asan was straightway occupied by the Japanese, who followed 
the flying Yeh to Ping Yang. At this point Yeh was joined by two 
corps (Tarrtice under the command of Generals Ma and Tao, who arrived 
on September 14 before the doomed city. On the next day the Japanese 
opened fire, and after a fierce assault captured the city, only to find that 
the garrison had made its escape by the northen. gates. The Japanese 
had, however, l^efore attacking the city, occupied the passes leading from 
the northern gates. As the fugitives showed themselves, the Japanese 
opened fire on them, slaughtering fifteen hundred of their number; the 
remainder, continuing their flight, made their way northward across the 
Yulu. 

Two days after the date of this battle, a naval engagement took 
place oft* the mouth of tiie Yalu river. Both Chinese and Japanese 
had been busily engjiged in landing troops on the coast of Korea and 
werc so engaged when the fleets met oft* the island of Hai-Yang. 
So far as numbers were concerned, the two fleets were equal, and 
there was no hesitation about entering on the conflict. The Chinese 
adopted the older formation, placing their ships in line, while the 
Japanese steamed round them, taking every advantage of their formal 
antagonists, 'llie battle lasted three hours ; four Chinese ships were sunk, 
while another was so severely damtiged that she was run aground. 'ITie 
Japanese did not lose a ship, though two were badly injured. After 
this victory the Japanese presented themselves on the bank of the Yalu. 
Contrary to Chinese expectations, in.stead of attempting to cross the 
river at the point wlicre the southern road strikes its bank, they marched 
a few miles higher up and found little ditticulty in crossing tlie stream. 
The Chinese had retreated to Chiulien-ch'tmg, a city of considerable 
strength, but deserted it on the approach of the foe. In the same way 
they occupied ajid deserted Antung, FenghwangcKeng, and Hsiuyen, all 
places of importance. Having thus driven back the enemy, the Japanese 
contented themselves with inarching on Yingkow, the town of tlie treaty 
port of Niuchwang. 

Successful so far, they now attacked Port Arthur on the Liao-Tung 
j:)eninsiila. The attacking force under Marshal Oyama landed at 
Hwayuenk'ow and without difficulty occupied the citic^s of Kinchow and 
Talienwan, both of which hmi been deserted by the Chinese, At Port 
Arthur the harbour was encircled by a continuous chain of forts, which 
had been constructed on the newest princijJes by French engineers. On 
Novemlxjr 21 , the Jajmnese advanced to the attiick. For a short time 
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the Chinese fought well ; but towards the end of the day they took to 
flight and made their escape northward along the line of the coast. 

This defeat was of so overwhelming a nature that Li Hungchang 
memorialised the Emperor, suggesting that overtures of peace should be 
made. The Emperor consented and appointed an envoy. But no pleni- 
potentiary powei-s having been conferr^ on him, he was not recognised at 
Tokio. At this time only one more stronghold remained to the Chinese. 
This was Wei-Hai-Wei, a fortified place of great strength on the north 
shores of the Shantung promontory. This position was held by Admiral 
Ting, who had fought at the battle of the Yalu, and who exerted himself 
to inspire his men with courage against the persistent attacks of the 
Japanese under Admiral Ito. This was difficult, and, after losing five 
ships of war, he surrendered the position. Having at the same time 
secured the lives of his surviving men, he committed suicide (February, 
1895). This brought the War to a close, and the field was left open 
to the peacemakers. With persistent folly, the Chinese again sent an 
unauthenticated emissary, who was treated by the Japanese as his 
predecessor hod been ; and it was not until Li Hungchang presented 
himself at Shimonoseki (March 19, 1895) that negotiations were 
begun. The firat meeting was held two days later, and after some 
successful sittings Li, on returning to his hotel, was shot in the face by 
a Japanese fanatic. Fortunately, the wound was slight and only for 
a while delayed the proceedings. On April 17, the Treaty of Shimo* 
noseki was signed. By this treaty China ceded to Japan the Liao-Tung 
peninsula, the island of Formosa^ and the Pescadores group. A war 
indemnity was fixed at 200,000,000 taek^ which was to be paid in eight 
instalments. The cities Shashih, Chung K’ing, Soochow, and Hangchow 
were to be opened to trade under the same conditions, and with the 
same privileges and facilities as exist at the other open cities, towns, 
and ports of China,’’ while Japanese vessels were allowed to navigate 
the waters of the Upper Yang-tsze, the Wusung river, and the canals 
connecting Shanghai with Soochow and Hangchow. Until these con- 
ditions were fulfilled, China consented to the occupation by Japan of 
Wei-Hai-Wei. The ratifications of this treaty were exchanged at 
Chifu on May 8. 

But the end was not yet. While critics were expressing surprise that 
Li Hungchang should have consented to the cession of the Liao-Tung 
peninsula, meetings were being held by the ministers of Russia, Germany, 
and France, which ended in the presentation to Japan of a collective 
note, in which the Mikado’s Goveniment was urged to forgo the cession 
of the territory, on the ground that any foreign Power possessing 
Port Arthur would dominate Peking. With great wisdom, Japan 
assented to this proposition, in return for the payment of an additional 
indemnity of 80,000,000 taeh. ITien followed a succession of secret 
conferences between Li Hungchang and Count Cassini, the Russian 
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minister at Peking, which ended in a secret convention, the terms of 
which have never been officially published ; but it is believed that they 
included guarantees to China for the integrity of the empire, especially 
in the event of any further attempt on the part of Japan to obtain a 
footing on the mainland ; while (.'hina bound herself to afford facilities 
for the construction of a system of Russian railways through Manchuria, 
together with certain contingent rights along the coast line of northern 
China. 

In 1896, Li Hungchang was sent to represent China at the corona- 
tion of Nicholas II, Tsar of Russia. He went to St Petersburg with 
the Cassini Convention in his pocket and obtained the ratification of it 
by Prince Lobanoff, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs. To meet 
her financial engagements arising out of the Shimonoseki Treaty China 
found to be no easy task, and opened negotiations with England for a 
loan of ^12,000,000 sterling. Against this arrangement Russia entered 
a violent protest. So strong was the pressure brought to bear on China 
that the Tsungli Yamen begged the English authorities to allow them 
to forgo the loan. Having achieved this triumph at Peking, the Russian 
Government changed the venue of the negotiations to St Petersburg 
and arranged with the Chinese minister at that Court to furnish China 
with the necessary supplies. This arrangement was opposed by Great 
Britain ; and, finally, the money was advanced by the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, with the as.sistance of a German Bank. 

On November 1, 1897, two German missionaries were mm’dered in a 
village near Chining Chow in the province of Shantung. Tlie murder 
was peculiarly cold-blooded, and, so far as it was possible to discover, 
it was entirely causeless. The Genmui Admiral, Dicdrichs, rcsolved on 
immediate action ; and, steaming into the harbour of Kiaochow in the 
incriminated province, took instant possession of the island of Tsingiao 
within that port. The Germans demanded an indemnity of 200,000 taels 
of silver ; the rebuilding of the chapel destroyed during the riot ; the 
repayment of the expenses incurred by Germany in the occupation of 
Kiaochow ; the dismissal from the public service of Li Pingheng, the 
Governor of Shantung; and the infliction of the severest penalties on the 
actual murderers. A ninety-nine years’ letise of the captive territory 
and the cession of mining rights and railways within its boundaries were 
also demanded and granted. Full use has been made of these pririleges ; 
a line of railway has been constructed and openetl to Tsinan Fu, the 
capital of the province, while a typical German town has already come 
into existence at Tsingtao. 

Other cessions followed, Russia opened negotiations at Peking for 
permission to winter her fleet in Port Arthur (1897). lliis was readily 
granted, and led to a furtlicr request for the lease of the port on 
the same terms as those accorded to Germany. This was also granted 
without doiiuir. The importance of tliis position may be judg^ from 
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the fact that Port Arthur lies only one hundi*ed and sixty-three miles 
ftt>m Taku and still nearer to Chifu, constituting the key to the 
position of northern China. The Convention by which this conces- 
sion was granted was signed on March 16, 1898. On July 1 of the 
same year Sir Claude Macdonald signed a Convention by which Wei-Hai- 
Wei was leased to Gi*eat Britain, so long as Russia was in occupation of 
Port Arthur. Not to be behindhand, the Frencli Government demanded 
the port of Kwang Chow Wan, and accepted an assurance from the 
Chinese Government that that portion of the empire should be 
recognised as being under French influence. At the same time, Great 
Britain asked for and was granted an accession of territory at Kowloon on 
the mainland opposite Hongkong, consisting of an area of two hundi^ 
square miles, together with an assurance that no other foreign Power 
would be admitted to any territorial rights in the valley of the Yang-tsze 
Kiang. While these negotiations were l>eing carried on, Prince Kung 
died at Peking, after having guided the foreign policy of the empire for 
nearly fifty years. In the following year (1899) China gained one political 
victory in a matter of concessions. Encouraged by the success which 
had attended the efforts of others, the Italian minister at Peking opened 
negotiations for the lease of the port of Sanmen on the coast of Chekiang. 
To this unnecessary request the Chinese returned such an answer that 
nothing more was heard of the matter. 

During the year 1898 the questions connected with the spread of 
Christianity in China came once more prominently to the front. The 
two parties to the controversy — respecting the rights of inissionaries and 
their converts — were powerful and determined. On the one side were 
the native converts, few in number, though, as has since l)een proved, firm 
in purpose, backed by European missionaries and diplomatic action ; and 
on the other the great bulk of the non-(/hristian natives, who enjoyed the 
full support of the Mandarin class. This official antipathy may be said 
to have arisen in the seventeenth century, when, in opposition to the 
Jesuit missionaries, the Dominicans insisted on the question of the 
religious nature of the worship of ancestors being referred to the Pope. 
As it had already been declared by the reigning Emperor K'anghsi 
(1662-17^2) that the rites were not religious, this reference to Rome was 
regarded as an insult to the Chinese Throne. But, apart from the religious 
difficulty, there has always been a political side to the question, and 
the Roman Catholic priests have given offence by the adoption of the 
emblems of official rank. Apart from its olivious impropriety, this 
assumption confers the right of entry into Courts of justice and entitles 
the wearers to interfere in legal cases. Missionaries of all societies, 
Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, have been accused of using influence 
in favour of converts in the native Courts of justice; and, doubtless, 
Roman Catholic missionaries have freely used their influence for political 
08 well as religious aims. 
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All this makes the action of the Chinese Government in 1899 the 
more astounding ; for on March 16 in that year an imperial edict was 
issued, officially gi*anting to missionaries of all creeds a political status of 
an important character. This edict was issued in obedience to pressure 
brought to bear on the Government by the French legation, and was at 
once put in force by the Roman Catholic missionaries. To their credit 
be it said, the privileges proffered were declined by the Protestants ; and 
by a recent edict (1908) they have been withdi'awn. 

Another matter which created odium against Roman Catholic 
missionaries was a clause in the French Treaty of 1860, which entitled 
them to recover religious buildings which may have been snatched from 
them during the outbreaks of the past. Many of these buildings have 
for more than a century been converted into temples and dwelling- 
houses, and the attempt to restore them to the foreign owners must 
necessarily give occasion for bitter disputes. But probably the most 
direct cause of the numerous outbreaks against missionaries is the 
existence of orphanages conducted by Sisters of Mercy. To the practical 
Chinese it is unthinkable that men and women should leave their native 
countries to establish these institutions with no other object than that 
of benevolence. As the Tsungli Yaiiien said, in all the Chinese provinces 
native orphanages exist, making the institution of foreign homes super- 
fluous. The orphanage at Tientsin was the direct cause of the massacre 
in 1870. 

On the w’hole, the Chinese have a case, more especially against the 
Roman Catholic missionaries. The wisdom which guided Father Ricci 
and his comrades in the sixteenth century has long since ceased to direct 
the counsels of the missionaries. One marked feature of Chinese life is 
the publicity in which the f>eople live. It is not considered a trespass 
freely to enter a neighbour'^s house, and, if there should be shown any 
dispasition to resent the intrusion, it is at once held to suggest that the 
householder has some sinister motive for secrecy. Reared in this belief, 
the people are at a loss to explain on any other grounds the isolation 
in which Roman Catholic priests live. This is the most prominent of 
the causes which have led up to miasionary riots, and to some extent 
it is fostered and promoted by increased knowleilge of foreign aifairs. In 
the western province of Szech’uan disturbances have of late (1899), also, 
been of frequent occurrence, and are to be traced more or less directly to 
the ill-feeling aroused by the wars with France and Japan. One of the 
numerous placards, which were issued to stir up the hostility of the 
natives against foreigners, warned the English, FVench, and Americans, 
that, if in the future they wished to preach tlieir doctrine in China, they 
must drive the Japanese back to their own country. 

Until lately Hunan has been regarded as the most anti-foreign 
province in the empire, and it was from this legality that the most 
virulent anti-foreign documents were issued. One of these, entitled 
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Death-blow to corrupt Doctrine,” had a wide circulation and did 
infinite mischief ; while, later, an illustrated work of the same nature, 
full of scandalous insinuations and baseless charges, had been issued to 
the people. The Roman Catholics call their faith “ the Religion of the 
Lord of Heaven.” It so happens that the Chinese word for ‘‘pig” has the 
same sound as that signifying “lord,” and the author of this blasphemous 
work throughout its pages translates the “Religion of the Lord of 
Heaven” by the “Religion of the Heavenly pig.” It was discovered 
that a man named Chow Han, holding the rank of a Taotai, was the 
author of these works. But so accurately had he given expression to 
the feelings of the people tliat no efforts of the British legation could 
move the Tsungli Yamen to take adequate action against him. 

Although religious questions occupy a foremost place in the charges 
levelled against foreignei's, other matters fill up the cup of their misdeeds, 
and among the chief of these is the opium traffic. There can be no 
question that very great evil is produced by this drug. But it is easy to 
overestimate the mischief. It is commonly stated that a man who 
has smoked long enough to have acquired the yin^ or “craving,” is 
incompetent to become a father ; and it is frequently asserted that 40 or 
50 per cent, of the male population are slaves to the yin. The teeming 
population of the country is the best answer to this exaggerated charge; 
and in great parts of the country, especially in the low-lying river beds, 
small doses of opium produce the salutary effect which they arc known 
to have in the fens of Lincolnshire. But there can be no doubt that, 
speaking generally, the evils attending opium smoking are vastly greater 
than the good it effects ; and it is not to be wondered that men like 
Chang Chihtung, who have the good of their country at heart, should 
desire to see it abolislied. Chang Chihtung writes : “ Assuredly it is not 
foreign intercourse that is ruining China, but this dreadful poison... 
Opium has spread with frightful rapidity and heart-i*ending results 
through the provinces. Millions upon millions have been stiuck down 
by the plague... The min of the mind is the most woeful of its many 
deleterious effects. The poison enfeebles the will, saps the strength of 
the body, renders the consumer incapable of performing his regular 
duties... It consumes his substance and reduces the miserable wretch to 
poverty, barrenness, and senility. Unless something is soon done to 
aixest this awful scourge in its devastating inarch, the Cliinese people 
will be transformed into satyrs and devils.” 

Since the appearance of Chang Chihtung’s work, however, a gigantic 
effort has been made to abolish opium smoking altogether in the Middle 
Kingdom. On September 20, 1906, the following edict was issued by 
order of the Emperor : “ Since the first prohibition of opium, almost the 
whole of China has been flooded with the poison. Smokers of opium 
have wasted their time, neglectoJ their employments, ruined their 
constitutions, and impoverished their households. Thus, for several 
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decades China has presented a spectacle of increasing poverty and 
weakness... The Court is now determined to make China powerful; and 
it is our duty to urge our people to reformation in this respect We 
decree, therefore, that within the limit of ten years this harmful filth be 
fully and entirely wiped away. We therefore command the Council of 
State to consider means for the strict prohibition both of opium smoking 
and of poppy growing.'” 

Altogether, there is much to be said for the Chinese complaints 
against foreigners. Tlie Chinese have everything that they want within 
the empire ; and if foreigners force themselves upon China, it is main- 
tained that they should submit to the country'’s laws. 

In the later eighties these grievances found expression in a series of 
outrages along the valley of the Yang-tsze Kiang. At Chin Kiang on 
organised attack was made on the foreign settlement, in the course of 
which the British consulate was burned to the ground. Other localities 
suffered in the same way. In Kwangsi, in Szech’uan in the west, aiid in 
Shantung in the north, similar outrages were perpetrated. And this at 
a time when foreigners were contributing considerable sums of money for 
the alleviation of the distress caused by one of the recurrent floods of the 
Yellow river, and increased by a bad harvest. 

The national disgrace entailed by the War of 1894-5 brought home 
to the Emperor and some of his advisers the imperative necessity of 
introducing reforms into the administration of the empire. Individual 
reformers had long been at work ; and, in particular, K'^ang Yuwei, who 
had efinied for himself tlie title of the “ Modern Sage,’" had plans cut 
and dried for revolutionising the body politic. Like most reformers, 
ICang exaggerated the efficacy of his remedies; but in an interview 
granted to him by the Emperor he told so plausible a tale that 
Kwang Hsii adopted his views with enthusiasm. Everything was to be 
changed, from the Officers of State to the wearing of the queue, and 
the Emperor was by the stroke of his pen to create a new heaven and a 
new eartl) for China, The I'eactionary party at Peking appealed to the 
Dowager Empress to resume the reins of power. Nothing loth, she 
accepted the invitation, and, facing her imperial nephew^, told him he must 
once more resign all rule into her hands (1898). This he did, and in quick 
succession edicts apj)eared reversing Ids decrees, and ordering the instant 
punishment of K’ang Yuwei and his associates. Fortunately for the 
Modem Sage,” he had notice of the coming storm and escaped ; but 
his brother and five others were executed. 

This reversal of official policy was reflected in the popular movements 
throughout Uie northern provinces of tlie empire. In Kiangsii, Anhui, 
Shantung, and Chili, disturbances, directed mainly against Christians, 
broke out. From the disorder which follow^ed emerged a society known 
as the Iho CA’ila'n, or Society of Boxers (literally patriotic harmonious 
fists). China is honey-conil)ed with secret societies, and this one required 
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but the touch of the official hand to give it life and vigour. Edicts 
appeared in the Peking Gazette which gave imperial support to the 
agitation. The Powers, the people were told, cast looks of ‘‘ tiger-like 
voracity on the empire.” Viceroys and Governors were ordered to unite 
their forces and act together without distinction of jurisdiction. Never, 
they were told, should the word “ Peace ” fall from their lips, but each 
should strive to pi*eserve his ancestral home and graves from the ruthless 
hands of the invader. This is a specimen of the exhortations issued by 
the Dowager Empress, who had a complete belief in the magical powers 
professed by the Boxers. An edict, signed by the Emperor, declared 
that, finding there was no probability (or even possibility) of his 
having a child, he had besought the Dowager Empress to select some 
suitable person to l>e adopted as heir to the Emperor T’ung-Chih,” 
P’uchiin, a son of Prince Tuan, was upon this chosen to be the heir 
apparent. 

Meanwhile, the political horizon became so overcast that the 
foreign ministers urged the Tsungli Yamen to suppress the Boxer 
movement, and in reply received assurances that everything was being 
done which could possibly conduce to that end ; and they pointed to 
the arrival of a large army, commanded by General T"ung Fuhsiang, 
as proof of the sincerity of their assurances. Unfortunately, l^ung’s 
record was a bad one, and from the date of his arrival matters assumed 
a still more threatening aspect. In October, 1899, three British officers 
went to Luk ou to inspect the railway bridge there under construction. 
This they found occupied by a party of T ung’s soldiers, who, instead 
of leaving the bridge when asked to do so, pelted the foreigners 
with stones. From this time matters went from bad to worse. The 
Boxers drilled openly, and constantly threatened foreigners and their 
native servants. At this juncture it was announced that Yiihsicn, the 
notoriously anti-foreign Governor of Shantung, had been transferred to 
the Governorship of Shansi. Against this appointment the foreign 
representatives remonstrated, but in vain. All thmugh the winter 
of 1899-1900 matters continued extremely grave, and in April, 1900, 
Favier, the Vicar Apostolic of the IU>man C atholic Mission at Peking, 
reported to the French minister that (’hristians had been massacred 
and villages burnt in the neighbourhood of Paoting Fu. In the following 
month an attack was ma^le uj>on the railway works at Fengt’ai near 
Peking. The Boxers burnt the station and tore up the railway. 

Matters had now reached such a pitch that the foreign representatives 
applied to the Admirals at Taku for additional guards, and in response 
340 men from the ships arrived at the various legations in Peking. At 
this crisis the appointment of Prince Tuan, a professed Boxer, to the 
chairmanship of the Tsungli Yamen, made the situation clear; and 
it wa« felt that even the legations could no longer be regarded as 
places of safety. In this whirlpool of disorder, the Boxer army mustered 
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aiid marched to rapine. So critical was the danger that the Admirals 
were again tel^aphed to for reinforcements ; and Admiral Seymour, at 
the he^ of a force of about 2000 men, left Tientsin for the capital on 
June 10. At first they met with little opposition ; and an advance 
party reached Antung, where they found the railway line destroyed, and 
a large force of Boxers holding the position. On June 17 Admiral 
Seymour found that the line had been cut behind him at Yangtsun. 
The trains that attempted to communicate with Antung were unable to 
get through. Finding that weight of numbers made it impossible for 
him to advance, he determined to retreat to Tientsin by river. On 
the 22nd the force arrived abreast of the Siku arsenal, which opened fire 
on the flotilla. Accepting this challenge, Admiral Seymour attacked 
the ai'senal and took it. In it were found large quantities of rice and 
ammunition. A small party of marines were sent to cut their way 
through to Tientsin by night, but were forced to retire. On the 
morning of June 23 the Chinese made a desperate attempt to recapture 
tiie arsenal, but were repulsed after hard fighting. Happily, a messenger 
succeeded in making his way through the Chinese lines to Tientsin, and 
a relieving force was sent which returned with the expeditionary troops 
to Tientsin on June 26. 

Meanwhile, the Taku forts had been taken by assault on June 16, an 
act that was held by the Chinese to constitute a declaration of war. 
The im[)erial tix) 0{>8 now joined the Boxers and the legations at Peking 
and tlie foreign settlements at l^entsin were besieged. The settlements 
at Tientsin were in a very unprotected state, and, had it not been for 
the fortunate arrival of a force of 1700 Russians, the probability is that 
they would have l)een destroyed and the legations taken. As it was, the 
foreigners in the settlements were powerless. Their communications 
with the Taku forts were cut off, and their defen.sive works were of the 
crude.st. On June 15, the Boxers set fire to parts of the native city, and, 
having sixty gims at their disposal, w^ere able to play havoc from the city 
walls on the settlements and their surroundings. At length, on June 24, 
a relieving force of 2000 strong made its way through from Taku, and, 
v^'ith this increase of numbers, the allied commanders prepaied to attack 
the city. During the whole of July 13, tlie allies bombarded the city 
wall, and the next moniing they advanced to tlie attack. Just before 
sunrise the Japanese sappers made an attempt to blow in the outer city 
gate. The Chinese met them with a tremendous fire, and a bullet cut 
the electric wire which was intended to ignite the charge. Second 
Lieutenant Inouy^ then pluckily rushed forward and exploded it with 
a lighted fuse. This gate only led into an enclosure ; one of the 
soldiers, however, climbed the wall, and opened tlie gate fi'om tlie inside. 
Thereupon, the Chinese fled, and the city was occupied by tlie allied 
forces. 

Instant pi'epai'atioiis were now made for the relief of Uie legations 
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at Peking ; and, on August 4, a relief column composed of 18,800 men 
taken fix)m the allied armies set out on their march to Peking. At 
Peitsang, Yangtsun, and Hosiwu, engagements were fought in which the 
Chinese were easily routed. T’ungchow, twelve miles from Peking, was 
found to be evacuated ; and, in the middle of the night of the 13th, word 
was brought to the Britisli commander that the Russians had commenced 
their attack on the city wall of Peking and were asking for reinforce- 
ments. These were supplied from the Japanese lines, but the honour of 
being the first to relieve the legations was reserved for General Gaselee, 
who, in obedience to a note from Sir Claude Macdonald, entered the city 
by the Water Gate on the southern wall. 

For eight weeks the legations had withstood a strict siege. When it 
was reported to them that Seymour’s relief column was to start on 
June 10 from Tientsin, Sugiyama, of the Japanese legation, went to 
the station to welcome it. "Phcre he found T\mg Fuhsiang’s troops in 
possession. These bandits set upon the helpless Japanese and beat 
him to death. This may be said to have marked the beginning of the 
war in Peking. On June 19 the Chinese Government wrote to the 
legations, giving the foreigners twenty-four hours in which to leave the 
capital. Tiie ministers in consultation wrote to the Tsungli Yamcn to 
ask for an interview. No answer to this proposal having been received 
on the following day, the ministers, with the exception of Baron von 
Ketteler, the German minister, agreed to await events. Von Ketteler set 
forth alone to pay the proposed visit and was shot dead within a few 
hundred yards of his legation. Peace was no longer possible, and the 
foreigners of all nationalities retreated to their legations. The British 
legation, being the largest and best appointed, formed the refuge of all 
those wlio, as tlie siege progressed, were driven out of their places of 
retreat. The Peit’ang, under the dircction of Bishop Favier, withstood 
all the assaults of the enemy. 

That such small bodies of men should have succeeded in keeping so 
large a force at bay would suggest that the besiegers were not anxious to 
proceed to extremities; and, in fact, as the relieving force approached 
the capital, attempts at conciliation were made by the members of the 
Tsungli Yamcn. The Chinese Ministers sent civil letters and presents 
to the different legations. On the arrival of the column, the Chinese 
made but a faint-hearted defence ; and, as it entered the southern gates, 
the Dowager Empress, with the Emperor and Court, sought safety in 
flight to Si-an-fu, the capital of the province of Shensi. Thus for the 
second time this lady was driven from her capital by foreign invading 
forces (1860 and 1900). Prince Ching and Li Hungchang were appointed 
plenipotentiaries to aiTange terms of amity. 

The Chinese proposals were singularly inadequate, and were at once 
dismissed. In their place, it was demanded that due punishment should 
be inflicted on the officials implicated in the Boxer movement ; that an 
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indemnity should be paid; that the Taku and other forts between 
Peking and the sea should be dismantled ; that the importation of fire- 
arms should be prohibited ; that permanent legation guards should be 
established; that the Tsungli Yamen should be abolished; that the 
provincial examinations in those districts where foreigners had been 
murdered should be suspended for five years ; and that a rational system 
of intercourse with the Emperor should be arranged. 

After much discussion these terms were virtually conceded by the 
Chinese ; and Princes Tuan and Tsailan were sentenced to death, three 
other high officials were condemned to commit suicide, and three other 
high-placed Mandarins were beheaded. It was further agreed that 
Prince Cli’un should proceed to Berlin to convey to the German Emperor 
the expression of the regrets of the Son of Heaven for the assassination 
of Baron von Ketteler, and that another mission should be despatched to 
Tokio to apologise for the murder of Sugiyama. The indemnity was 
fixed at the sum of 450,000,000 taels. With the signing of this protocol 
(September 7, 1901) peace was restored, shortly followed by the death of 
Li Hungchang after a brief illness on November 7, 1901. 

The Boxer movement had been eagerly watched by the Russian 
Government. When the Boxers appeared to be making way, some 
anxiety was felt in the outlying posts occupied by the Russians in 
Manchuria — at Blagovestchensk, among other places. The growth of this 
town had been rapid, and a small force of Russians found themselves 
opposed to a large Chinese population. The disparity between the two 
nationalities so alarmed General Chichegoff’, the Governor, that he 
ordered all Chinese to cross to the south side of the river Amur. There 
was some hesitation about obeying this order, upon which the Governor 
commanded his soldiei-s to drive the people across the river. This they 
did at the point of the bayonet, 4500 people being drowned in the 
process. 

Meanwhile, the relations between Japan and Russia had become 
threatening. The demand for the retrocession of Port Arthur at the 
end of the War had aroused the suspicion of the Japanese, and the 
persistent way in which Russia continued to pour troops into Manchuria 
provided further food for reflexion. The agreement by which China, in 
addition, granted permission to Russia to make railroads connecting her 
Siberian system with Vladivostok and Port Arthur gave further indica- 
tions of Russian policy. If, however, Russia had stopped there, matters 
might have been arranged; but she cast longing eyes on the port of 
Masampo on the south-eastern coast of Korea. This movement elicited 
a vigorous remonstrance at Seoul, and Russia found it advisable not 
to proceed with the demand (1899), Tluis baffled in Korea, Uic Russians 
devoted more detailed attention to Manchuria ; and this culminated in 
an agi'eeinent made on November 11, 1900, with the Tartar general at 
Mukden, by which Admiral Alexeyeff invited the Chinese to resume the 
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government of the country under the protection of Russia, the latter to 
have the right of navigating the Yalu and cutting timber on its banks. 
This produced another protest from Japan. The position of ailairs was 
at this time considerably altered by the conclusion of an offensive and 
defensive alliance between Great Britain and Japan (1902). The effect 
of this treaty was instantaneous ; but still Russia refused to believe that 
Japan would proceed to extremities against her, and considered tliat the 
British nation was satisfied with an agreement (1899) in which it was 
declared that the portion of the Niuchwang railway line inside the Great 
Wall was within the British sphere of influence, and that any railway 
north of the same barrier was within that of the Russians. After some 
delay in the negotiations, Japan sent an ultimatum to St Petersburg, in 
which she proposed to recognise Manchuria as Russia's sphere of influence, 
provided Russia would recognise Japanese influence as paramount in 
Korea. Not receiving a reply to this message, Japan withdrew her am- 
bassador from St Petersburg on February 6, 1904, and three days later 
Admiral Uriu sank two Russian cruisers which were lying at Ciicmulpo 
in Korea. Later on the same day, Admiral Togo attac ked the Russian 
fleet at Port Arthur and sank two battleships and one armoured cruiser. 
The causes and results of this War are dealt with in a separate chapter. 

The victory of Japan came as a revelation to the Chinese, to whom 
it naturally occurred that, if the Japanese could do such things, they 
might do likewise. This idea made the Chinese seek to discover wherein 
the great strength of the Japanese lay. They found the explanation in 
Western learning, and they hastened to establish reformed schools and 
colleges throughout the empire. The leaniing of Confucius was at a 
discount; and all public temples except those under special imperial 
guarantee were converted into schools. Numbers of Japanese professors 
were imported to instruct the youths, and on the other hand thousands 
of Chinese young men were sent to study in Japan. At the same time, 
five commissioners were sent in 1905 to Europe and America to examine 
the systems of government adopted in those continents. The problem 
which the commissioners were called upon to solve Wiis a difficult one ; 
and it is questionable whether the time they devoted to the task — three 
months — was sufficient for their purpose. On their return, they requested 
the ITirone ‘Ho issue a decree fixing on five years as the limit within 
which China would adopt a constitutional form of government." Four 
of these years have already sped, and the first step towanls a constitutional 
government has only recently been taken by a decree establishing pro- 
vincial assemblies. 

But, though there may be delays, much has been accomplished, and 
since the war of 1904-6 a general desire for foreign education has been 
eveiywhere shown. One remarkable development has been the translation 
of European works into Chinese. In military matters vast strides in 
advance have been made, and the recently (January 2, 1909) dismissed 
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Yuan Shikai had already shown how much may be effected by the zeal 
and energy of a single man. At recent autumn manoeuvres the regiments 
under his command showed a sense of discipline and order which was 
most remarkable and suggested the idea that the old order of military 
things had indeed disappeared. In other directions much progress is to 
be observed — notably in the construction of railways. The practically 
minded Chinese have readily learned to value this new mode of transport, 
and the work is proceeding. Already (1907) 85S9 miles of railways have 
been constructed and are in operation, while 1285 miles are under con- 
struction. 

The history of the foreign customs affords an example of what a 
foreigner may accomplish in China. In 1905 Sii Robert Hart was able 
to return an income from the foreign customs of j&5,281,000, a sum 
which alone out of the various sources of Chinese revenue furnished an 
acceptable security for foreign loans. A postal system, also established 
by Sir Robert Hart, is returning an increasing income year by year. In 
1904 it yielded 400,000 dollars and in 1905, 600,000. 

If a new era is to begin for China, the almost simultaneous deaths 
of the Emperor Kwang Hsu and of the Dowager Empress Tz**!! Hsi, 
announced in November, 1908, may perhaps be destined to serve as the 
landmark from which the initiation of the new order will have to be 
dated. The death of Tz’u Hsi, at any rate, closed an eventful epoch. 


ANNAM. 

For many centuries Annam, consisting of the provinces of Tonkin 
on the north, Annam in the centre, and Cochin China on the south, 
had been in an intermittent state of disorder. At the time of the 
expansion of England in India the position tempted the ambitions of 
the French King, who was desirous of founding an Asiatic kingdom as a 
counterbalance to our Indian empire. At this time King Gialong of 
Annam had been dethroned, and through the influence of the Bishop 
Pigneau de Behaine had petitioned for the help of France to recover his 
Crown. The Bishop promptly escorted the ex-monarch’s son to Paris, 
where he was received with cordiality by Louis XVI, who concluded a 
treaty with him in 1787. In consequence, however, of the French 
Revolution the full design was allowed to lapvse into oblivion, though 
Gialong was restored to the throne with French assistance. 

In 1824, the French officers remaining in the country were expelled 
and foi^eigners were thenceforward excluded. Many French and Spanish 
missionaries were put to death; a condition of affairs that existed 
until the Anglo-French campaign in China, which ended in the Treaties 
of Tientsin (1858), furnished a convenient opportunity for despatching 
an expedition to the country. The result of this mission was the capture 
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of the important city of Saigon, where the French established themselves 
in March, 1859. The occupation of this city was the beginning of an 
Indo-Chinese conquest, i*esulting in the cession to France of the pro- 
vinces of Saigon, Mytho, and Bienhoa, with the islands of Pulo-condore 
(186S), the establishment of a French protectorate over Cambodia (1863), 
and the occupation of the three provinces lying to the south-west of Saigon 
(1867). In 1866, an expedition was organised for the exploration of the 
Mekong river. This stream was found to be no waterway, a fact which 
compelled the explorers to seek some other route by which they might 
reach the Chinese province of Yunnan; and, in this search, they struck 
the Red river, which connects Yunnan Fu with tlie Gulf of Tonkin. 

At this time Yunnan was in the hands of Mohammadan rebels, and 
the Chinese were anxious to secure a safe route by which they might 
import arms to their forces in that province. They therefore furthered 
the French project and gave the explorers letters of recommendation to 
the authorities at the provincial capital. On the other hand the French, 
while anxious to do all they could to support the expedition, were 
unwilling to commit themselves irretrievably. Captain Senez, who com- 
manded the vessel in which it w6ls arranged that Dupuis, the explorer, 
should take his passage north wal’d, arrived off the coast of Tonkin in 
November, 1872. Without delay he proceeded up the river to Hanoi, 
and at once opened communications with the authorities. He found them 
to be less complacent than he had anticipated, and he had no sooner 
sailed again for Saigon than direct opposition became apparent. Upon 
this, he seized some native boats, and, having loaded them with arms, 
ascended the river. His progress was watched by the natives, who 
refused him supplies. He had, however, the satisfaction of handing 
over his cargoes to the Chinese Commandant of Yunnan Fu. On his 
return to Tonkin, he found that the opposition of the Annamese 
officials had become intensified. At the same time, a request was made 
to Saigon that the Governor should send an ofliciiil to adjudicate on 
the points in contention. In reply to this appeal Gamier, who had 
taken an active part in the exploration of the Mekong, was sent to 
Hanoi (1873). He immediately issued a .proclamation inforaiing the 
people that he had been despatched to promote trade and to further the 
prosperity of the province. In reply, the Annamese authorities notified 
the people that they were quite able to take care of themselves and did 
not want any interference on the part of the French. Tliereujion, 
Gamier issued a further proclamation, announcing that the country was 
open to foreign tracle, and demanding the surrender of the citadel of 
Hanoi, as well as the issue of instructions to the native Governors to 
obey the orders of the French, and the granting of permission for Dupuis 
to enter freely into Yunnan. This document Gamier treated as an 
ultimatum, and, when acceptance of it was refused by the Annamese, 
attacked the citadel and captured it without difficulty. 
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Being now committed to offensive operations. Gamier and his 
subordinates attacked the fortified places within their sphere of action 
and made themselves masters of the delta of the Red river. With 
a courage begotten of contempt, Gamier disregarded the threatening 
attitude of the Annamese and Chinese troops now in tlie field against 
him. A considerable force of these allies advanced to recapture Hanoi, 
Gamier placed himself at the head of the garrison and sallied out to 
meet the enemy. When lea^ling on his men, he stumbled and fell, and 
was immediately stabbed to death. A like fate overtook his second in 
command. 

Though so far successful, the Annamese were anxious for peace, and 
sent an emissary to Saigon to ask for the appointment of a plenipo- 
tentiary. In reply, the Governor of Saigon appointed an emissary to 
arrange a treaty with tlie Annamese. This document assumed that the 
Annamese had the right to make a treaty without reference to their 
suzerain power, China (1874). Tolerance was promised to missionaries 
and their converts, and the internal peace of the country was guaranteed. 
The terms of this Treaty were, however, ignored by the Annamese, who, 
as time went on, became more active in their oppression of the Christians 
within their dominions. For some time France endured these outrages ; 
but in 1882 affairs reached such a point that she felt bound to intervene 
again, and Captain Riviere was despatched to Hanoi to support French 
interests. Following in tlie footsteps of Gamier, Riviere attacked the 
citadel, and lost his life in so doing. 

Meanwhile, China had IxHjn silently watching events and had en- 
couraged the Black Flags’’ to support the Annamese in their opposition 
to the French. These irregulare gave backbone to the Annamese forces, 
as the French were beginning to find out. They saw the futility of pro- 
tracting this state of warfare and demanded the conclusion of a tr^ty 
which would cede to them Tonkin. Already, a similar proposition 
had been brought forward at Peking by tlie French minister ^urr^ 
who suggested that the portion of the province of Tonkin north of 
the Red river should remain tributary to China, while the portion south 
of the Red river should be ceded to France. In return, France was to 
defend Tonkin against all comers. The conclusion of this Treaty 
(December, 1882) was irregular. By tradition and law Annam was one 
of the dependencies of China, and the King therefore had no power to 
conclude a treaty without the concurrence of his suzerain. Its terms 
were no sooner coimimnic^ited to the Tsuiigli Yamcn than Prince Kimg 
repudiated them. Meanwhile the French troops again took tlie field, 
and, in spite of a warning that an attack on the city of Sontai would 
be treated by the Chinese as a declaration of war, laid siege to and 
captured tliat fortress. About the same time the strongholds of Hanoi 
and Haiphong also fell into their hands. The loss of these places pro- 
duced consternation at Peking. The King of Annam formally declared 
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war against France, and the occupation of Hue, the capital city, followed 
(1883), But while fighting was going on negotiations were in progress ; 
and the plenipotentiaries of the two Powers at this time came to an 
understanding that France wsus to assume a protectorate over Annam 
(1883). 

Li Hungchang was the only man who could lead China out of the 
entanglements into which she had fallen, and the Dowager Empress 
acted wisely when she appointed him Commander-in -Chief in south 
China. Subsequent events proved that he carried with him powers 
beyond those attaching to his military command ; for, on arriving at 
Shanghai, he proceeded to open negotiations with Tricon, the newly 
arrived French minister. So promising did these pourparlers prove 
that Li hastily returned to Peking to urge on his imperial mistress the 
advisability of making peace with their enemies. 

On the question of peace or war the Peking Cabinet was divided; 
and Prince Kung was dismissed from all his offices for venturing to 
advocate a pacific policy. While the issues were still confused, a chance 
meeting at Canton between Captain Fournier, commanding a French 
man-of-war, and Detring, of the imperial Customs Service, led to 
further complications. By some argument which has never been ex- 
plained, Detring persuaded Fournier to steam northwards to Tientsin for 
the purpose of opening negotiations with Li Hungchang, without any 
regard to Tricou at Peking. Behind the back of the minister, Fournier 
was authorised from Paris to play the part of a plenipotentiary, and 
with as little delay as possible these two agents concluded the Convention 
known by Fournier’s name. This document was signed on May 11, 1884, 
and by its terms France undertook to protect the southern frontiers of 
China, while China on the other hand agreed to withdraw her garrisons 
from Tonkin and to respect the treaties concluded between France and 
the kingdom of Annam. A verbal undertaking was at the same time 
given by Li that all Tonkinese garrisons near the boundaries of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi should be evacuated within twenty days from 
the date of the Treaty, while the fortresses abutting on Yunnan should 
be evacuated within forty days. In case of non-observance of these 
limits of time, France should be free to expel the laggard garrisons. 
The Fournier Convention was arrived at under a vow of secrecy, Tricou 
being informed that, though negotiations had been going on at Tientsin, 
nothing definite had taken shape. 

The two agents parted, holding divergent views on the limits of 
time at which the main fortified posts in Tonkin were to be evacuated 
by the Chinese. General Millot believed himself to be within his 
rights w^hen he ordered Colonel Duchesne to occupy Langson. On 
approaching the walls of this fortress, the French encountered a Chinese 
force, the commander of which declined to give way before the invaders, 
as he had not received any instructions to that eflect ; while, through 
a further misunderstanding, an engagement was precipitated, in which 
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the French were defeated and put to rout The news of this disaster 
caused consternation in Paris, and Jules Ferry at once despatched remon- 
strances to the Tsungli Yamen, where the French minister was met by 
the round assertion that the French troops were the invaders, and that 
the Chinese commander was only doing his duty according to the terms 
of the Treaty. A reference to this document proved that the Chinese 
were technically in the right. Both sides stood to their guns, and an 
end was put to the prevailing uncertainty by the presentation of an 
ultimatum demanding that the terms of the Fournier Convention should 
be carried out at once, and that the Chinese troops should evacuate 
Tonkin without delay. Negotiations were reopened at Shanghai, while 
at the same time a French fleet was blockading the northern coast 
line of Formosa. Some doubtful successes were obtained by the French 
arms in this direction, but a more substantial though less honourable 
advantage was gained by an attack made on the Chinese fleet in the 
harbour of Foo-chow. As it was there understood that negotiations for 
peace were in progress, no opposition was offered to the entrance of the 
French fleet, which opened fire on the Chinese ships, most of which were 
in a few minutes either sunk or disabled. It was now plainly impossible 
that the French representative could remain at Peking. He therefore 
hauled down his flag and took up his residence at Shanghai. The 
Chinese now poured troops into Tonkin, but success did not attend 
their banners. Langson was successfully occupied by the French, and 
other places of less note fell into their hands. 

Sir Robert Hart had throughout these proceedings been active in 
the interests of peace, and had charged his representative at Paris to 
lose no opportunity of laying the Chinese aspect of the quarrel before 
the French Ministry. The result of these efforts was that a protocol 
was signed on April 4, 1885, which was followed by a Treaty, signed 
on June 9, by the two most important Articles of which (1 and 11) it 
was laid down that France engages to i-eestablish and maintain order 
in those provinces of Annam which border upon the Chinese empire. 
For this purpose, she shall take the necessary measures to disperse or 
expel the bands of pirates or vagabonds who endanger the public safety... 
nevertheless, the French troops shall not, under any circumstances, cross 
the frontier which separates Tonkin from China, which frontier France 
promises both to respect herself and to guarantee against any aggression 
whatsoever. On her part China undertakes to disperse or expd such 
bands as may take refuge in her provinces bordering on Tonkin, and 
to disperse those which may be tempted to form there for the purpose of 
causing disturbanc'cs amongst the populations placed under the protection 
of France ; and, in consideration of the guarantees which have been given 
as to the security of the frontier, she likewise engages not to send troops 
into Tonkin.^ Tlie signature of this Treaty restored peace to Tonkin, 
and it has been maintained down to the present time. 
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Bismarck once described the colonial positions of the three great 
Powers in the epigram, England has colonies and colonists ; Germany 
has colonists but no colonies; Prance has colonies but no colonists.'^ 
This last clause accurately represents the case of Fiance. The French 
colonies have formed the happy hunting grounds of political partisans 
who have successfully competed for the administrative posts in the far- 
off regions. This was eminently the case with Annam down to the year 
1896 * Prior to that date, swarms of office-holders swelled the annual 
budgets and added little to the efficiency of the administration. They 
knew nothing of the languages of the natives, and c>ared nothing for the 
maintenance of civil law and order. 

In these circumstances, the colony became a heavy burden on the 
Parisian exchequer, and constant outbreaks disturbed the relations of 
the colony with the mother country. Fortunately for all concerned, 
M. Doumer was appointed Governor-General of Indo-China in December, 
1896, and he at once, by his administraUve ability, changed the aspect 
of affairs. The principal items of his programme of reforms were the 
improvement of the financial situation of Indo-China, and the creation 
of a financial policy suited to the country and its needs ; the pacification 
of Tonkin ; the organisation of a Government-General ; the completion 
and the reform of the administration of the protectorate; and the 
extension of the influence of France and the development of its interests 
in the Far East, particularly in the countries adjoining the colony — 
that is, in Siam and China. 

M. DoumeFs first step towards the attainment of these objects was 
to constitute a legislative Council, whicli was divided into four com- 
mittees, the first dealing with military and naval affairs, public works, 
railways, commerce and agriculture; the second with legislation and 
administrative organisation ; the third with the budgets; and the fourth 
with other financial mattei's. Under this reformed administration the 
colony flourished abundantly. ITie foreign trade of the colony increased 
from 162,000,000 of francs in 1893 to 400,000,000 in 1902. Of these 
sums the share of France increased from 30,000,000, or less than one- 
fifth, to 148,000,000, or more than one-third. Happily for the colony, 
the reforms introduced by M. Doumer have been maintained, and there 
is every prospect that the colony will continue its successful career in 
the future. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The Philippine Islands first appear in history in 1620. In that 
year Magellan, in pursuance of the Papal Bull which dividetl the world 
of discovery between Spain and Portugal, steered his course in the 
direction of the Spice Islands. In this quest he found himself in touch 
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with a group of islands, which were subsequently named, after Philip II, 
the Philippines, Here he met his death in 1521. This archipelago 
consists of upwards of 1600 islands of all sizes. The whole surface is 
extremely volcanic — 23 volcanoes being active at the pi’esent time; and 
between 1880 and 1896 the surface of the land was disturbed by 221 
earthquakes. The Philippines contain a population of 7,572,199, which 
mainly consists of aborigines and Malays, with a liberal sprinkling of 
Chinese. 

Among these inhabitants missionary friars actively pursued their work 
of conversion, and, although constant quarrels disturbed their relations 
with the civil authorities, much good work was done. Schools and 
colleges were established and charitable institutions as well as hospitals 
were founded. 

The wars and rumours of wars that perennially disturbed the 
relations l)etween the Spaniards and the natives were further complicated 
by the advent of Chinese expeditions, which commonly ended in frightful 
massacres. In 1591 an envoy from Japan arrived, demanding the 
allegiance of the native King to the Emperor of Japan. This visit 
caused much anxiety ; but the Governor-General by his judicious treat- 
ment of the ambassador succeeded in inducing him to conclude a treaty 
of peace with Spain. 

In 1762 the alliance entered into by France and Spain against 
England brought England into the field as a competitor for the owner- 
ship of the Philippines. Without much difficulty, the British effected 
a landing and hoisted their flag on Port Santiago, where it flew until 
January 30, 1764, when news of the Treaty of Paris reached Manila. 
During the nineteenth century the disputes between tlie natives and the 
Spaniards led to some formidable insurrections. In 1872 a rebellion 
against the Spanish yoke broke out, led by a distinguished Filipino, 
Burgos. ITiis outbreak failed, through a misunderstanding of the signal 
agreed u{K>n ; and after some sharp fighting tlie Spaniards gained a 
decisive victory. 

But, though this particular revolt was thus brought to an end, 
peace was not secured. In course of time the rule of the friars had 
become hai*sh and tyrannical, and simultaneously there had grown up 
a desire for more extended lilx'rty among the natives, many of whom 
had visited Europe, while some few had repi'esented the Philippines in 
tlie Cortes at Madrid. In consequence of the resulting dissatisfaction 
a series of outbreaks occun^l, which showed tlie advis«ibility of granting 
administrative reforms to the archipelago. Commissioner were appointed 
from time to time to study the political conditions; educiitional facilities 
were given to the natives; and changes were brought about in the 
system of civil administration. These reforms did not, however, satisfy 
the Filipinos, who demanded the expulsion of the friars; a political 
administration similai* to that granted to Cuba ; the return to the owners 
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of the land seized by the friars ; the prevention of insults to the Philippine 
natives ; and economy of expenditure. In 1896 a petition was addressed 
to the Emperor of Japan, inviting him to annex the islands. The Japanese 
Government forwai'dcd this document to Madrid, thus putting the 
Spaniards in possession of the revolutionary plan which was on foot. 
Martial law was proclaimed and numerous airests were made ; but the 
action of the Spanish authorities was hampered by a serious outbreak 
in Cuba, which demanded the presence of a large force of men. The 
Governor-General deemed it wise, in these circumstances, to offer an 
amnesty to all those who should lay down their arms. Many Filipinos 
accepted this offer, and the revolutionary movement would probably have 
died out, had it not l)een for the appearance, on July 2, 1897, of an edict 
imposing severe restrictions on the movements of the people in the towns, 
who were placed under pain of being treated as rebels. The reply to 
this edict was a document urging all to take up arms, demanding the 
expulsion of the friars, popular represen hition, freedom of the Press, 
and more just law^s in general. In face of this uprising, the Spaniards 
thought it wise to negotiate, and appointed Pedro Patemo, a Filipino, 
to negotiate with Aguinaldo, who represented the insurgents. A treaty 
was the result, by the terras of which the Filipinos were to lay down 
their arms, and Aguinaldo and other leaders were to be deported from 
the archipelago. 

Affairs were still in an unsettled condition, when news of the de- 
claration of war between the United States and Spain reached Manila. 
The first local incident of this War was the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet at Cavite on May 1, 1898, Two months later, American troops 
w^ere landed in Luzon; and on August 13 Manila surrendered to them. 
General Merritt, who commanded the troops, was nominated Governor ; 
and on the following day he issued a proclamation in which he declared 
the abolition of Spanish authority and tlie continuance of municipal 
laws, extending protection to places devoted to religious worship, art, 
science, and education. By the Treaty of Paris, December 10, 1898, 
peace was restored, and the Philippines were ceded to the United States. 
Meanwhile, General Aguinaldo had returned to Manila on May 19, 1898, 
on board a United States man-of-war. niere seems to have been some 
confusion about the terms on which this agitator was allowed to return. 
By the Americans he was given considerable latitude of action, which 
he stretched according to circumstances. On landing, he imm^iately 
began to organise an army and a government under the American 
flag, and notified his fellow subjects that the American Government 
was for the future merely to exercise a protectorate over the islands, 
leaving the natives to govern themselves. These measures led to 
friction. He, however, continued to promise to the people national 
independence, and formed a Cabinet for the government of the archi- 
pelago. He esbiblished a Philippine Republic, with himself as President. 
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Gradually, the relations of the Americans with the Filipinos became 
more strained; and on February 4«, 1899, the shooting of a native 
soldier who attempted to cross the American lines in the darkness 
produced an outbreak of hostilities. Thus war again broke out, and 
the American troops overran the archipelago without serious difficulty. 
In August Malalos, the insurgent capital, was taken, and central and 
northern Luzon were subdued. By November, 1899, all organised 
opposition had ceased, though guerrilla warfare and brigandage continued. 
In April, 1901, Aguinaldo wa^ captured, and other prominent insurgent 
officers were afierwards taken. The insurrection was declared at an 
end on July 1, 1901, when the President of the United States issued 
a proclamation handing over the islands to a civil Goveniment, of which 
Judge Taft was appointed ihe head. Under this new form of adminis- 
tration three Filipino members were added to the Commission, which it 
was intended should be ultimately superseded by a Philippine Assembly, 
to consist of from fifty to a hundred members, composed of represen- 
tatives from each province; and thus, it was hoped, would be established 
a distinct separation of State, Church, and military interests. All these 
functions had, under the Spanish rule, been exercised by the Spanish 
Governor-General, and no such thing as a representative assembly was 
known. Under the present American scheme “ the governing body itself 
is composed partly of Filipinos; the majority of the provincial Governors 
are natives; the Chief Justice and certain other members of the supreme 
Court are likewise Filipinos; the judges of the Courts of first instance 
are largely native born ; and the municipal officials, with the exception 
of the health officer in certain places, are always Filipinos.'' 

It is tidmitted on all hands that the Filipinos are not as yet ripe 
for self-goveniment. Meanwhile, tlie Americans are educating them up 
to the level required for this ; and, in the interval, the condition of the 
archipehigo is improving ; tmde is increasing, as is shown by the fact 
that the total tnxde in 1905 amounted to J?1 2,701 ,064*, an increase of 
J?925,618 over that of the preceding year; and education is spreading. 
“I firmly l>elieve," said I^sident Roosevelt in his message to Congress in 
December, 1904, “that you can help tliem (the Filipinos) to rise higher 
and higher in the scale of civilisation and of capacity for self-government, 
aoud I most earnestly hope that in the end they will be able to stand, if 
not entirely alone, yet in some such relation to the United States as 
Cuba now stands.” 


THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

A glance at the map is sufficient to show how completely the Malay 
peninsula with the islands which start from its southern point separat<» 
the China Sea from the Indian Ocean, and it is, therefore, not surprising 
to find that its shorn formed the scene of a constant struggle for the 
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mastery between the Dutch and the English during the early days of 
Eastern exploration ; indeed, it was not until towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that British supremacy in the peninsula was definitely 
recognised. 

The British flag was hoisted at Penang on August 11, 1786, and 
Malacca surrendered to the British just nine years later. The Crown 
colony known as the Straits Settlements, comprising Penang, the province 
of Wellesley and the Dindings, Malacca and Singapore, was established 
later. Connected with tliese settlements are the Federated Malay States, 
which consist of the sultanates of Perak, Selangor, the Negri Sembilan, 
and Pahang. The relations between these States and Gi’eat Britain 
were established gradually, and were formed in the haphazard way which 
has marked the incorporation of so many of our colonial dependencies. 
Down to the year 1873, when Sir Andrew Clarke was appointed Governor 
of the Straits Settlements, the government of the Malay States was still 
in its pristine condition : every necessary as well as every luxury of life 
was heavily taxed ; in the law Courts the decisions depended solely on 
the relative wealth or influence of the litigants, and the punishments 
were barbarous ; a system of debt-slavery existed, under wdiich not only 
the debtor but his wife and their most remote descendants were con- 
demned to hopeless bondage; forced labour was exacted for indefinite 
periods and entirely without remuneration ; and the Rajah had the 
right to compel all female children to pass through his harem. 

Sir Andrew Clarke brought with him to Singapore instructions from 
the Colonial Office to examine into and report upon the political systems 
of the several States. Enquiry revealed to him the barbarous systems 
existing under the rule of the Rajahs, and he at once determined to 
improve on the instructions given him in Downing Street. Without 
much difficulty he persuaded the Sultans of Perak, Selangor, the Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang to receive British Residents at their Courts and to 
submit to their advice on political and financial matters, leaving out of 
account all social customs and religious rites. 

The new system appeared to work well and had been in operation 
about a year when Birch, the Resident at Perak, was murdered with the 
connivance of the Sultan of that State (1876). This proceeding alarmed 
the Colonial Secretary of State, who severely censured Sir Andrew Clarke 
for having exceeded his instructions. The government at Perak by 
British officers in the name of the Sultan was forbidden ; the duties of 
the Residents were limited to the ‘‘giving of influential and responsible 
advice’’; and the Resident of Perak was warned that “ the Residents have 
been placed in the native States as advisers, not as rulers, and if they 
take upon themselves to disregard this principle they will most assuredly 
be held responsible if trouble springs out of their neglect of it.” 
These instructions were plausible, and, if the Malays were capable of 
tempering the evils of despotism by statesmanship, would have been 
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judicious and wise* But the constitution of Malay society made this 
impossible. 

The Malay people may be divided into two classes. On the one 
hand are those who can lay claim, however indirectly, to royal lineage, 
and on the other the main body of the people, who by enforced labour 
are compelled to supply a quota of the revenue. It is from the first 
class that the exercise of any reforming power could alone be expected ; 
but their personal interests are bound up in the present system. The 
people are inherently indolent, and so long as their labour can produce 
enough to maintain life they are content. In view of this position, the 
British Government, after mature consideration, determined to revert to 
the policy of Sir Andrew Clarke, and, through the European advisers on 
the staffs of the sultanates, to secure step by step the complete control 
of the administration. The results have proved eminently satisfactory. 
By the year 1884 slavery had been abolished throughout British Malaya ; 
in 1888 Pahang, the largest State of the Federation, accepted a British 
Resident ; in 1895 the small States forming the Negri Sembilan were 
placed under one native ruler; and in the following year the four States 
— Perak, Selangor, the Negri Sembilan, and Pahang — were combined in 
a Federation for the purpose of mutual assistance, continuity of policy, 
and uniformity of administrative methods. 

The main wealth of the Federated Malay States consists of the tin 
mines, which supply the greater part of the world'‘8 tin. In 1901, out of 
the total export trade valued at 971,350,000, tin represented $61,689,000, 
or more than 86 per cent, of the whole. In the same year tin paid as 
export duty $8,439,000; and the opium, spirit, and gambling licenses 
brought in $3,726,000. A marked feature in the financial condition of 
the States is that owing to the indolence of the natives the revenue of 
the country is nearly all paid by Chinese immigrants. Thus the tin is 
produced entirely by the industry of the Chinese miners ; and the sums 
derived from the opium, spirit, and gambling licenses are drawn from them. 

The Federated Malay States cover an area of 26,000 square miles, 
and, with the province of Wellesley and Malacca, they include the whole 
eastern shore of the Straits of Malacca. Excluding Pahang, for which no 
returns are available, the population of the Federated States amounts to 
570,454. Of this total 61 per cent, are foreign immigrants, chiefly 
Chinese, and only 39 per cent, are Malays. Each of the four Federated 
States is governed by a State Council consisting of the Sultan, the 
British Resident, the secretary to the Resident, a number of Malay chiefs, 
and one or more prominent Chinamen to repi-esent the interests of the 
CSiinese community. 

Under British administration the Federated States have flomrished 
abundantly. They have obbiined security of life and property ; siaveiy 
and the exaction of unpaid labour have been abolished ; free education 
and free hospital treatment have been provided for all; more than a 
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thousand miles of metalled roads have been constructed, and 300 miles 
of railway have been built. The revenue of the States Inis l)eeii raised 
from $400,000 in 1875 to $22,500,000 in 1902; meanwhile the foreign 
trade has incieased from $1,500,000 to $127,000,000. 

SIAM. 

Siam was first introduced to the notice of European historians by 
Portuguese explorers and adventurers. The trading of those pioneers 
was little better than smuggling and buccaneering, while they sold 
their military support to the highest bidder, irrespective of the merits 
of the causes which they espoused or assailed. During the sixteenth 
century, the Portuguese enjoyed a monopoly of the foreign trade of 
Siam, and it was not until the beginning of the seventeenth century 
that the Dutch sought to enter into competition with them. This 
intrusion was resented by the Portuguese, who spread reports hostile 
to the political honesty of the new-comers. An embassy which was sent 
to Java discovered the falsity of these charges, and for some time the 
Dutch settlers stood high in favour at Ayuthia, the then capital of 
Siam. But the Dutch influence did not last; and at the present day 
little is left to mark the residence in the country of the natives of 
Holland except the ruins of the Dutch factory, still visible in tlie 
jungle near Paldat, on the banks of the Menam. During the seven- 
teenth century, the Jesuits were active in the Far East and established a 
mission in Siam. It so happened that a Greek named Phaulkon at that 
time stood high in favour at the Court of Siam, and, being a proselyte to 
the Roman Catholic Church, he gave active support to the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, A cleavage was thus developed which produced two hostile 
parties — the nationalists, who served their own gods, and the missionaries 
with their converts. In order to strengthen the Jesuit party, it was 
arranged by Phaulkon that King Louis XIV should send an embassy to 
King Phi-a Narai of Siam ; and, in 1685, an envoy pies<»nted himself at 
the Court of Ayuthia bringing a letter from tlie French monarch together 
with a collection of presents. A return mission was sent in the following 
year under the direction of Father Tachard, a Jesuit missionary. One or 
two missions followed ; but their effect was partly nullified by the fact 
becoming known that, much as the French King desired Siamese trade, 
he cared far more for the spread of his religion. King Phra Narai 
became alarmed since these designs were supported by the anival from 
time to time of small detachments of French soldiers, nominally as 
guards of honour to the King. The death of i*hra Narai in 1688 
brought matters to a climax ; and the national party at once took action. 
Under a Minister of State named Opra Pitrachand they at once took 
the field. They seized the next heirs to the throne and sent Phaulkon 
to execution. The late King’s brothers were murdered, and Opra 
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Pitrachand usurped the tlirone. The French soldiers were transported 
to Pondicherry, and a state of war prevailed. 

Meanwhile, relations were opened between the British Government 
and Siam. Sufficient encouragement was given British merchants to 
settle in the country, and, as the first arrivals concerned themselves 
with trade only and left the natives in undisturbed possession of their 
own religion, they were cordially welcomed. But troublous times were 
ahead for the nation. Fierce persecutions broke out eigainst the Jesuit 
missionaries and their converts, which were in the end checked by 
the pi'esence of a French fleet off the coast. Wars with Burma also 
frequently occurred ; and in 1767 the Burmese captured and destroyed 
the capital city of Ayuthia. During these years Siam liad been blotted 
out of history, so far as Europe was concerned, and it was not until 1822 
that she again appeared on the surface? In that year John Crawfurd 
w£us sent to Bangkok as envoy by the Indian Government with instruc- 
tions to obtain commercial facilities but not to conclude a treaty. Up 
to this time it had been the practice of the King’s Ministers on the 
arrival of a vessel to ransack her cargo, to purchase at a low cost those 
articles which suited their taste, and to retail them to the native 
merchants at tlieir full value. Against these impossible conditions 
Crawfurd protested strongly, and succeeded in inducing the King to 
modify them in the direction of free trade. Four years later Captain 
Burney followed in Crawfurd’s footsteps, and concluded a treaty, by the 
terms of which fi^e trade was establisiied between the merchants of both 
countries, without the intervention of any third parties. This was a 
distinct advance; but on the other hand trade was limited to certain 
centres, and Englishmen were bound to conform to Siamese rules and 
regulations of life. 

The conditions of this ti*eaty were before long violated by oppressive 
monopolies and its provisions became a dead letter. A few years later 
(1833), the United States of America sent an envoy, who concluded a 
treaty with Siam similar to that of Burney. Later, in 1850, Sir James 
Brooke was despatched by Queen Victoria to negotiate a treaty wdth the 
King; but the attitude of the oflicials and people had become so hostile 
that Sir James took his leave without even opening negotiations with 
the Government. This unpromising attitude did not however continue 
long; and in 1865 Sir John Bowring, her Majesty’s Superintendent of 
Trade in China, was received in Siam with every sign of hospitality, and 
succeeded in concluding a treaty which was a distinct advance on all 
previous efforts. By it a British consul was to be established at 
Bangkok who should try all cases in which British subjects were de- 
fendants ; the free exercise of the Christian religion was permitted ; and 
liberty to build churches was granted. All imports except opium, which 
was to be imported free, were to pay a duty of 3 per cent ad valorem ; 
and all exports were to be taxed acconling to the specifications in the 
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tariff attached to the treaty. Merchants were allowed to buy or sell 
without let or hindrance, and a most-favoured-nation clause was inserted. 

About this time the French idea of a colonial empire in Indo-China 
began to take shape, and a desire was developed to extend and establish 
the French boundaries in and about Annam. As matters then stood, the 
eastern frontier of Siam W8us the range of mountains running north and 
south on the left bank of the Mekong, and, on the plea that the territoiy 
on the left of tlie river from the frontier of Yunnan to the sea had 
formerly belonged to Annam, France laid claim to it as suzerain of 
that country, and she further demanded that the bordering temtory 
measuring fifteen miles on the right bank of the Mekong should be 
handed over to her on the same conditions. On October 3, 1893, a 
treaty was signed at Bangkok giving effect to these conditions. But, 
meanwhile, the French had fofflid it necessary to send two gunboats to 
Bangkok and to blockade the Menam in order to enforce their claims. 
This action was so threatening to the intei'ests of Great Britain that 
she was almost drawn into war to protect her rights (July, 1893). 
Fortunately, tliis catastrophe was averted, and a treaty between the 
two Powers (England and France) was subsequently entered into (1896) 
guaranteeing the integrity of Siam proper. By this instrument Great 
Britain and France consented to refrain from any armed intervention or 
the acquisition of any special privileges in the Siamese possessions 
included within the basin of the Menam ; and at the same time the 
preponderating influence of Great Britain in the western, and of France 
in the eastern portions of the Siamese dominions, were tacitly recognised. 

Later still — 1907 — a treaty was signed between Great Britain and 
France, the chief feature of which vfss the cession to France by Siam of 
the ten itories of Battambang, Siem-reap, and Sisophon in return for the 
territories of Daii-sai and Kratt, as well as all the islands situated to the 
south of Cape Lemling, including Koh-Kut. Moreover, a further agree- 
ment has been arrived at by which the Malay States of Kelantan, 
Trengg&nu, and Kedah, have l>een recognised as being under the influence 
of Great Britain ; and in return Siam secures a loan with which to 
construct a railway system, by which it is hoped that dircjct railway 
communication will soon be establishetl between Bangkok and Singapore ; 
and Great Britain relinquishes those exterritorial rights which place 
foreign subjects of British nationality outside the jurisdiction of the 
native Courts. 

The main object of the policy, which PVance had pursued on the 
eastern frontiers of Siam — to promote the French trade in Indo-China — 
has not been attained ; and the construction of the line of railway from 
Bangkok to Korat shows that the direction of trade is westward rather 
than eastward. France is so far from gaining a monopoly of the trade 
with Siam that, as appears by the returns of 1905, 86 per cent, of the 
export trade and 79 of the import trade of that year fell to the share of 
the British. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE REGENERATION OF JAPAN. 

In the preceding volume the history of Japan was traced down to 
the year 1871, closing with the record of the deposition of the territorial 
barons from their ancient positions as quasi-sovereigns of their fiefs, 
and the conversion of those fiefs into prefectures, administered by officials 
of the Government at Tokid. The final step was thus taken in the 
unification of the government of the empire. 

Great as had l>een the changes during the thirteen years in which 
Japan had been open to foreign intercourse, they were as nothing 
compared to those which followed during the succeeding years, and 
which it is the object of this chapter to describe. In order that a 
proper appreciation may be formed of their character and of the onerous 
task imposed upon the Ministers who carried them to their final accom- 
plishment, a short description of the social conditions of the people as 
they were until 1871 seems desirable. 

First in rank came the Kuge or court nobles, the attendants at 
the Court of the Emperor at Kioto, who, invariably tracing their 
descent frem collateral branches of the imperial family and tlierefore 
sharing to some extent the prestige of the Emperor’s divine origin, 
were, though pixir and landless, recognisetl witliout question as the 
highest in the land next to the imperial family. They performed no 
military duties ; their time was pass^ in the seclusion of the Court, in 
the performance of court duties, in studying court etiquette and polite 
accomplishments. At the time of the Restoration they numbeied one 
hundr^ and fifty houses ; they stood apart, a class by themselves. 

The Daimid or territorial nobles were the descendants of great 
military adventurers of the Middle Ages who enriched themselves by 
taking permanent possession of lands which they had won by the 
sword, or had received from the Shdgun as rewards for their services. 
They had no claim to the ancient lineage of the Kuge; but on the 
other hand they were feudal chiefs of territories that in some cases 
comprised entire provinces. All were wealUiy, though in varying 
all were practically sovereign lords of their fiefs, governing 
them as petty kingdoms, exercising independent administmtive and 
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judicial powers within their limits, issuing their own paper currency, 
framing their own laws, and supporting their own armies. The armies 
of the Daimid were composed of Samurai,^ military retainers oi the chief, 
a greater or less number being maintained in each fief in proportion to 
its wealth and magnitude. Each Samurai wore two swords, and the 
right of wearing arms and of using them in their lord’s service was 
solely vested in this class. From their lord they derived subsistence for 
themselves and their families, and in return they rendered him the most 
unquestioning loyalty and obedience, and were ready at any time to 
sacrifice their lives for his sake or at his command, either by their 
own or an enemy’s hand. The majority devoted their time exclusively 
to military training; to fencing, riding, and learning the use of the 
spear and the bow ; but the highest in rank and the more intelligent 
acted as counsellors to their lord, and as administrators of the public 
affairs of tlie fief, fulfilling the same functions that in a kingdom are 
discharged by Cabinet Ministers and permanent officials. The Daimio 
and their retainers constituted the Samurai, the first of the four classes 
into which the registered population was divided. 

The remainder of the population consisted of three classes which, 
in order of social rank, were Nd^ farmers, iTo, artisans, SVio, traders ; 
but just as, at the top of society, the class of Kuge stood by 
itself, apart from and above the four classes, so in the very lowest 
strata were found two other unclassed sections of the population, the 
jEta and Hinin — the latter word meaning not human ” — file parialis of 
the nation, who lived entirely apart from their fellow countrymen, 
whose avocations were the slaughtering of animals, tanning, burying 
the bodies of executed criminals, and similar pursuits, regarded with 
loathing and detestation. The touch, even the presence, of these out- 
casts was looked upon as contamination by the three lower classes 
of citizens. 

While the latter were immeasurably above the Eta and Hinin, the 
social conditions in which they lived rendered them little better than 
sei-fs in comparison with the haughty military clews, the Samurai, 
lyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty of the Shoguns, in 
the legacy or testament which he left for the guidance of his suc- 
cessors, thus defined the relative positions of the Samureii and the 
other three classes : “ TTie Samurai are the masters of the four classes. 
Farmers, artisans, and merchants may not behave in a rude manner 
towards Samurai, and the Samurai is not to be inteifei’ed with in 
cutting down a fellow who htis behaved to him in a nmnner other 
than is expected.” These principles were guiding laws throughout 
the whole period of 265 years during which the Tokugawa dynasty 
held sway, and even for the first few years of the pi-esent Emperor’s 
reign. In the struggles which preceded the modem Revolution, in all 
the political movements that followed during the succeeding decade, the 
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lower classes had neither voice nor part. They were never consulted ; 
they never thought of obtruding their voice in discussions or their 
persons in fighting. The lot of the commoners veas to obey, to furnish 
the means that were required for the maintenance of the Samurai, to be 
left without any security as to the continued safe possession of what they 
might acquire for themselves, to remain contented not only in the station 
of life but in the actual locality in which they were bom, each man, no 
matter what were his tastes and abilities, being bound to follow in 
the footsteps that had been trodden by his direct forefathers. Rigid 
sumptuary laws prescribed their dress; none was allowed to ride on 
hoi’seback. When in the presence of a Samurai, they either prostrated 
themselves upon the ground in an attitude of craven humility or, if 
circumstances required them to stand, they did so with bent backs, with 
eyes fixed on the ground, and spoke with bated breath, using words 
expressive of the most profound respect for their auditoi-s and utter 
depreciation of themselves. If struck, no thought of retaliation ever 
entei^d their minds ; if murdei-ed in pure wantonness, as often happened, 
no thought of vengeance or legal punishment of the assailant occurred 
to their families or successors. 

It was with these materials that the founders of modern Japan had 
to begin tlieir gi'eat work. No more unpromising task has ever been 
carried through with greater success to a triumphant issue. 

In 1871, the Emperor was served by a body of Ministers who, 
throughout the civil and military struggles which culminated in the 
Revolution, had given proof of being possessed not only of moral and 
physical courage, of strong and persevering determination, but of many 
attributes of wise and far-seeing statesmanship. They formulated in 
the Emperor's name their new policy, which was outlined in the oath 
taken by the young Emperor early in 1868, before an assembly of his 
own Court and of the territorial nobles. This oath was subsequently 
known as the “Charter Oath,”” and consisted of the following five 
clauses : a deliberative assembly shall be summoned and all measures 
shall be decideil by public opinion ; high and low shall be of one mind 
in the conduct of the administration ; matters shall be so arranged tliat 
not only the government officials and Samurai, but also the common 
people, may be able to obtain tlic objects of their desire and the 
national mind may be completely satisfied ; the vicious and uncivilised 
customs of antiquity shall be broken through, and the great principles 
of impartiality and justice coexisting with heaven and earth shall be 
taken as the basis of action ; intellect and learning shall be sought 
for throughout the world for the purpose of firmly establishing the 
foundations of the empire. 

In carrying out the policy outlined in these clauses, the Government 
had to face the most deeply rooted conservative prejudice, and the 
constant terror of assassination, which has, down to recent years, been a 
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recurring incident in Japanese politics; to obtain all the best services 
of a heterogeneous population; to accomplish great domestic reforms 
simultaneously with the management of foreign affairs that bristled 
with present humiliation and future menace. 

The downfall of the feudal system entailed the abolition of the old 
class distinctions. The court and territorial nobility were merged under 
the title of Kwazoku or nobles. The remainder of the Samurai, irre- 
spective of gradations of rank and influence in their particular fiefs, 
were newly grouped under the title of Shizohi^ and the rest of the 
population under that of Heimin or commoners, the Eta and Hinin 
being included in these. Class disabilities of every kind were abolished, 
and every office in the Government was thrown open to all ranks of the 
people. The nobles were permitted to go abroad with their wives and 
families for purposes of pleasure or study : the Samurai to lay aside 
their ti*easured swords and betake themselves to trade or agriculture; 
the commoners to choose their occupations at will. All sumptuary laws 
were abolished. 

Further reforms were inaugurated before or soon after the close 
of 1871. The foundations of a national army, recruited by universal 
service, were laid ; a beginning was made with the navy ; railway, 
postal, and telegraph services were oiganised; a scheme of compulsory 
education was founded which provided facilities for the education of 
every child in the empire ; and a mint was established which turned out 
an honest uniform coinage in the place of the debased and varied tokens 
previously current in the fiefs. 

The internal difficulties which faced the new Goveniment were 
sufficiently serious to absorb all the attention of the Ministry, and 
they were complicated by international questions demanding a degree 
of diplomatic skill to which the Ministry, either in its individual or 
in its collective capacity, could lay no claim. The Ministry was further 
handicapped by its consciousness of the country's military impotence 
and pressing financial difficulties. The Government had neither army, 
navy, nor war chest, while claims were either l^eing actually pressed or 
threatened, which affected the territorial integrity and the prestige of 
the empire. Finally, the Ministry had also before it the question of 
the revision of the Treaties which controlled Japan's international 
relations with Western Powers. 

The original Treaties between European Powers and Japan were 
concluded on the same basis as those already existing between European 
and other oriental nations. All these TVeaties, without exception, 
reserved to the European contracting Power a complete system of 
exterritorial jurisdiction over its citizens residing within the limits 
of the oriental Power. ITiis reservation was as necessary at the 
time the first Treaty was concluded with Japan as it continues to be 
in the case of China at the present day. Japan had no known system 
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of law; no organised Courts of justice or competent legal officers; 
torture was an incident of every criminal trial ; the death penalty was 
daily inflicted for offences against property or person of the most trivial 
character; and the prisons were infernos of human suffering. The assent 
of the Shogun’s Government was given to these Treaties, not only under 
threats of force which it had no means to resist, but in ignorance of the 
ordinary international rights of sovereign States. When the Emperor’s 
Government came into office, it had to assume the obligations of the 
Treaties, and to face in its foreign relations a condition of affairs which 
was now known by it to be derogatory to the national prestige of 
a civilised State. The national laws had no application to foreign 
residents; none of the latter could be punished for criminal offences or 
civilly sued except in Consular Courts of their own nationality; and 
these Courts — even those which were actuated by an honest desire to 
use their powers with equity and whose judges possessed the knowledge 
and experience that are essential for the administration of justice — 
could only administer their own laws. No foreign Power, except Great 
Britain, had made any legal provision by which sanction could be given 
without delay to Japanese laws and ordinances, however urgent and 
necessary they might be for the safety not only of natives but of 
foreigners. Before any law could be made effective against foreigners 
of other nationalities, the consent and approval of its terms by their 
respective Governments had to be severally obtained, and many of these 
Governments, however well disposed to Japan, had no legal machinery, 
such as existed in the British Orders in Council, by which they could 
deal with their citizens in a foreign country in i^pect of offences 
unknown to their own laws. Great Britain liatl done all that lay in her 
power to render her jurisdiction effective. Her Consular Courts were 
presided over by men whose qualifications would have fitted them for 
similar duties in their own country, whose honesty and impartiality were 
never once questioned, and who were vested with very extensive powers 
both of civil and criminal jurisdiction. A Court of Appeal, presided 
over by a judge of the professional status of a member of the High 
Court of Justice in England, was founded in Shanghai. The majority 
of the other Powers were represented by mei'chant consuls without legal 
or official experience of any kind ; and, where consuls de carrih^e were 
maintained, as in the coses of France, Russia, and the United States 
(Prussia was content with merchant consuls), their experience and training 
were entirely political or official, and gave them no qualifications for the 
efficient exercise of judicial functions. An appeal from their decisions 
could only be made in civil cases to Courts in Europe or in the United 
States — a procedure altogether beyond the means or comprehension of 
a Japanese suitor. None had any power to inflict the death penalty 
or even a long sentence of imprisonment, and several were vested with 
no higher functions than those of a committing magistrate. As the 
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higher Criminal Courts were in some cases not less distant than the Civil 
Appeal Courts, it is not difficult to infer that gross miscarriages of 
justice were frequent in serious cases. In fact they were the rule, rather 
than the exception. 

In addition to the exterritorial clauses, the Treaties also contained 
customs tariffs, by which both import and export duties were fixed on 
an average ad valorevi basis of five per cent. ; and, while the Government 
was at its wits' end for money, it could not, during the continuance of 
the treaty tariffs, look for a single penny of increjised i*evenue from 
its customs. No confidence was placed during the last years of the 
Shogun's Government in its ability to protect the large foi'eign com- 
munity resident in Yokohama against its subjects in rebellion, whose 
gathering cry was ‘‘expulsion of the foreigners from Japan." Great 
Britain and France, therefore, maintained garrisons of considerable force 
in Yokohama — that of Great Britain especially forming in itself a small 
army complete in every military detail — and continued to do so during 
the first seven years of the Emperor's rule. The presence of these 
garrisons was galling in the extreme to the Government, so soon as it 
had learned that in ordinary international intercourse between civilised 
nations it w^ould have been regarded as a sign of conquest. 

Very early in its existence the Government appealed to the foreign 
diplomatic representatives in Japan for their help in procuring from 
their own Governments an amelioration of the Treaties ; but, finding 
little sympathy, it despatched an embtissy on a large scale to the Uniteii 
States and Europe with the object of obtaining for Japan complete 
judicial and tariff autonomy (1871). Iwakura Tornorni, a court noble 
of high rank, was chosen ambassador, and four of the ablest members of 
the Government were attached to him with the title of vice-ambassadors. 

The embassy was absent for nearly three years ; but, as might have 
been foreseen, it wholly failed in its main object. Not only was it well 
known to European Governments that social conditions in Japan were 
such as Europeans could not accept, but a strong bias was created by the 
rigid inhibition still laid by the Japanese Government upon the profession 
or practice of Christianity by its subjects, and by the severe penal 
consequences which any violation of that inhibition entailed. At the 
close of 1869, a persecution was instituted on a large scale against the 
inhabitants of certain villages who, it was suddenly discovered, still 
practised the doctrines of Christianity taught to their forefathers by 
Jesuit missionaries three hundred years previously, having clung to these 
doctrines throughout all the long interval, without help or encourage- 
ment from Christian Europe, at the risk of social ostracism and legal 
tortures by their own people ; and this persecution still continued when 
the embassy sailed. If, however, the embas.sy failed in its main object, 
its results deserve more than a brief mention. Besides the purely 
diplomatic staff, officials of every department of the public service 
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were attached to it. They investigated and reported, with the minute 
painstaking detail that characterises Japanese administration down to 
the present day, on the civil, military, and commercial conditions of 
every country which they visited, and there was no important country in 
the West that they did not visit. The result was a series of reforms at 
home which may be said to constitute the foundations of modem Japan. 
Military instructors were engaged in France, and naval instructors in 
England, to create a national army and a navy. Men of high scientific 
qualifications were also engaged to develop the system of national educa- 
tion, and to establish colleges of science and medicine; to commence 
the preparation of codes of laws, which should take the place of the 
semi-barbarous laws derived from China and ultimately justify foreign 
Governments in submitting their citizens in Japan to native jurisdiction. 
Torture in ciiminal trials, if not wholly abolished, was shorn of its worst 
features. Tlie punishment of crime was brought more into consonance 
with modern AVestern ideas by the abolition of the death penalty for 
offences not of the first order of gravity ; the sale of children or of 
young girls to brothels was forbidden ; acts and customs which violated 
the European sense of decency were also prohibited ; and, though last, 
far from least, the public inhibition of Clu’istianity was withdrawn and 
the way paved to universal religious toleration. Many of the reforms 
were at fii*st rather apparent than real ; but all became questions of 
practical politics and tlieir effective accomplishment was only a matter 
of time. 

Eveiy recommendation made by the embas.sy, every step taken on 
that lecommendation, was influenced by the burning desire to procure 
the abolition of exterritoriality. Social reforms were made in order 
to raise the standard of national civilisation to a level with that of 
Western nations; military and civil systems and educational institutions 
were started, so that the Japanese might be able to back their demands 
by force, should these not lye granted in response to the arguments of 
right and justice. 

The story of the diplomatic negotiations which finally culminated 
in the realisation of Japan's aspirations is too long to be told with 
any approach to fulness in this chapter. Prom first to last, eight 
Japanese Ministers for Foreign Affairs were engage<l in the negotiations. 
Proposal after proposal was brought forwaixl as a basis upon which 
revision might be proceeded with, each in turn only to ^ rejected 
by the Westeni Powers to whom they were submitted as asking too 
much, or by the Japanese as granting too little. Two conferences sat 
at Tokio — the first in 1882, tlie sec'ond in 1886 — both pi*esided over 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and attended by the diplomatic 
representatives of all the Treaty Powers. 

At the first conference, Great Britain was still i-epresented in Japan 
by Sir Harry Parkes, a man of masterful and determined character. 
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whose knowledge of Japan, acquired during eighteen years’ residence, 
commencing almost contemporaneously with the first political move* 
ments against the Government of the Shogun, was wide and profound. 
This knowledge, combined with his character and irresistible energy, gave 
him a commanding influence among his colleagues which was success- 
fully exerted to keep the discussions within practical bounds; and the 
result of the conference was the establishment of certain broad principles 
on which, as it seemed at the time, new Ti'eaties might be based. The 
second conference held its first meeting in May, 1886. Sir Harry 
Parkes had in tlie interval been transferred to China. His United States 
colleague, also a man of long experience and considerable ability, had 
left Japan, and there was no one of the representatives of the Treaty 
Powere in Japan whose ability, knowledge or personal character enabled 
him to take any decided lead in the proceedings. All the representatives 
were ostensibly of equal rank ; all claimed the same rights to a full 
hearing. The representative of Great Britain, with all her immense 
commercial and shipping interests, surpassing at that period the aggi'e- 
gate of all other Powers, with the rights and claims of a large resident 
British population to guaixl, had only the same vote and voice in the 
proceedings as the representatives of Austria and Spain, who had neither 
trade nor citizens to protect, or as those of small Powders such as Belgium 
and Portugal. 

But, although the second conference failed to produce revised Treaties, 
an agreement was arrived at on so many points that it was comparativdy 
easy to deal with the remainder. Advanced education, and the growing 
influence of a Press which was never silent on the subject of the recovery 
of the national rights, had by this time developed considerable political 
activity among the mass of the people, who had never before meddled 
in state affairs. Under the growing pressure of public opinion, the 
Japanese Government pressed steadily forward to the attainment of their 
great object. Agreements were made with some of the Great Powers, 
which gave rise to temporary hopes of a solution of the question ; but 
none succeeded in satisfying the Japanese people, who, as time went on, 
became more and more averse from accepting any settlement short of the 
entire abrogation of the existing Treaties. When the Constitution came 
into force, and the first Parliament met, its earliest efforts were devoted 
to urging on the Government the revision of the Treaties on the basis 
of absolute equality between the contracting Powers. In two instances 
the national wishes were gratified. Mexico, whose commercial inter- 
course with Japan was of the most insignificant nature and who had no 
subjects to protect from the tender mercies of Japanese administration 
and justice, concluded a Treaty on equal terms in 1888. Four years 
later, Portugal withdrew her diplomatic and consular representatives 
from Japan, as one of several measures of economy necessitated by 
financial stress at home. Japan, thereupon, denounced the extenitorial 
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clauses of the Treaty and assumed complete jurisdiction over Portuguese 
subjects in Japan, on the ground that Portugal had failed to discharge 
her obligations, implied in the Treaty, to provide efficient means for the 
judicial control of her subjects, whose number was not inconsiderable. 
The embassy of Iwakura, the two Tokio conferences, the Mexican and 
Portuguese Treaties in their different aspects, were the most prominent 
incidents from an international point of view in the long series of treaty 
negotiations. 

Taught by the experience of the two conferences that negotiations 
in Tokio were hopeless, the Japanese transfeired their activity to Europe 
and dealt, not with all foreign Powers in conference, but with each 
separately under the pledge of diplomatic secrecy. Here at last accord 
was reached. Little by little during the course of the laborious negotia- 
tions tlie difficulties in the way of an understanding were removed; 
and, on July 18, 1894, the representative of Great Britain signed a 
Treaty which conceded everything for which the Japanese had worked. 
Where Great Britain, whose interests in Japan were still paramount, led 
the way, tlie other Western Powers had perforce to follow. Some of them 
did so slowly and reluctantly and with greater regard to the interests of 
their citizens in Japan than had been shown by the British Foreign 
Office; but all finally consented; and on June 30, 1899, the Emperor was 
able to proclaim to his subjects that ‘‘his long-cherished aspirations, 
exhaustive plans, and repeated negotiations had at last been crowned by a 
satisfactory settlement with the Treaty Powers and that exterritorialit} 
in his dominions was at an end. 

It was a proud day for the nation, celebrated with public rejoicings 
such as might have been expected at the close of a long and successful 
war with a powerful enemy. It was the first experience in history of 
the unreserved submission of Europeans to the jurisdiction of an oriental 
State ; and was regarded at the time with much misgiving by those who 
were affected. Time has, however, justified the experiment. The step 
having been taken by their own Governments, foreign residents in 
Japan had perforce to accept it ; and the Japanese, in their triumph, 
could on their side afford to be generous and use their newly acquired 
powers with moderation. Individual cases of hardship occurred, where 
Courts of law violated the spirit of European equity in dealing with 
cases which were wholly novel to them ; a very heavy load of taxation 
was imposed where none had been leviable before; inquisitorial regula- 
tions, foreign to advanexjd sentiments of personal liberty, had to be 
endured; but, on the whole, Europeans have succeeded in accommodating 
themselves to their surroundings, and have been dealt with by the 
Government and its local administrators on the same terms as Japanese 
subjects. Only one of the five members of Iwakura’s embassy, Prince Ito, 
survived to witness, twenty-eight years later, the realisation of its object, 

Boi'ii a simple Samurai of tiie Choshiu clan, one of the many 
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thmisands of the same position, Prince Ito, in his early youth, discerned 
the material advant^iges of Western civilisation. At that period, 
Japanese were forbidden under pain of death to leave their native shores; 
but, in their thirst for knowledge, ltd and four fellow clansmen braved 
this penalty and, secretly leaving their homes, succeeded in making their 
way to England. Two of the five, in order to acquire a practical 
acquaintance with navigation, shipped before the mast in a British 
sailing vessel, the Pegasus^ and worked their way in her as common 
sailors all through the voyage round the Cape to England, lliese two 
were Prince Ito and Marquis Inouy^. Throughout all the stages of 
Japan’s development, Marquis Inouy(^ steadily worked side by side and 
in complete harmony with Prince Ito, and was only second to him in 
the great services he has rendered to his country and in the distinction 
he has merited and won. Both remained long enough in England to 
acquire a thorough practical knowledge of the language and to see and 
leani much besides; but both hastily returned to Japan when they heard 
of the troubles which culminated in the bombardment of Shimonoseki. 
After these events, both remained in the clan, but both had incurred 
the odium of their fellow clansmen, the more prejudiced and ignorant of 
whom regarded them as in some degree responsible for the misfortunes 
which had fallen upon their lord. Attempts were made to assassinate 
both. Inouy^ escaped with his life, but, to this day, bears the scars of 
the terrible wounds he received. ltd’s escape from death was due to a 
young girl, scarcely in her teens, who, with a courage of which Japanese 
history affords several examples among women, succeeded in hiding him 
from the band of wouldbe murderers who were searching for him, and 
subsequently became his wife. 

On the accomplishment of the revolution, Ito was clearly marked for 
the service of the imperial Government by the reputation which he had 
acquired in his own influential clan for exceptional ability, and his 
knowledge of the English language and of European customs caused 
him to be chosen for an office in which he would be brought into 
constant intercourse with foreigners. The port of Kobe (Hiogo) had 
very recently been opened to foreign trade and residence. Arrangements, 
which demanded unusual tact and business capacity, had to be made for 
the settlement of foreigners in it, and Ito was chosen to carry them out 
and for the purpose was appointed Governor. In that office he laid the 
foundations of what is now the greatest commercial port in the For 
East. In less than two years he had completed his task. He was then 
transferred to Tokio as Vice-Minister of the Board of Works, and, after 
having been another two years in that office, was appointed one of the 
vice-ambassadors in Iwakura’s mission. In every crisis of the empire, 
whenever a mission of diplomacy which demanded exceptional tact, firm 
deciriou, sacrifice and broadmindedness, or elaborate investigation, had 
to be sent abroad, Ito was chosen as the ambassador. He was the first 
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Prime Minister when the system of responsible government was introduced 
and he has held that office no less than four times. To the time of his 
death (1909) he retained the respect and gratitude of his countrymen, 
and, whether in or out of office, he was the confidential adviser of the 
Emperor in every emergency of the State. 

Like all young students, he was, from the first, attracted by 
constitutionalism, and sought to develop in his countrymen a capacity 
for representative government. His tlioughts were shared by other 
political leaders and students, and their realisation was foreshadowed 
in the first clause of the Charter Oath, under which clause the first 
National Council of the empire was convoked in 1869 at Tokio. It was 
composed of representatives of all the feudal clans, one representative 
being nominated by the authorities of each clan. It was, we should 
rememl)er, a council of Samurai only. Public opinion was still their 
prerogative. The rest of the people were unconscious of political rights, 
and indifferent to their acquisition. The Council was dignified by the 
name of Parliament but possessed no legislative power, its functions 
being merely to debate and to advise, without any substantial expecta- 
tion that its advice would be taken. It remained in session for a few 
months at Tokio, and summaries of its proceedings were published. 
Proposals were debated for admitting foreigners into commercial partner- 
ships with Japanese, for abolishing some of the privileges of the Samurai, 
such as the practice of Hepjmku (vulg. harakiri or disembowelment) in 
expiation of offences, and that of wearing two swords; but they were 
rejected almost unanimously. ITie general mass of the people, on the 
very rare oc'casions on which they were I'eferred to, were mentioned in 
terms of haughty contempt, and the whole spirit of the assembly was 
that of conservatism in iU most rigid a.spects. It was soon dissolved, 
and no attempt was made to icpcat the experiment until 1874?. 

Throughout the intervening period, the Press had been steadily 
growing in ability and influence. Many writers in it had been educated 
in the United States and bid there imbibed, in an exaggerated form, 
the doctrines of constitutional government, without acquiring the capacity 
of recognising the unfitness of their own countrymen, who had only 
recenUy been liberated from the iron fettei's of feudalism, to exercise 
the rights and privileges of a people who had imbibed the spirit of 
constitutionalism almost with the first breath of life. In the extra- 
vagance of their aspirations and in their methods, which included the 
undisguised advocacy and the practice of assassination, they strongly 
resembled the Nationalists of British India at the present day. Their 
cry was for the creation of a deliberative and legislative assembly, 
elected by and from the people in fulfilment of the terms of the 
Charter Oath. The influence of public lectures and outspoken 
memorials to the Government was added to that of the Press, with the 
result of extending political knowledge and aspirations, not only among 
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the Samurai but among the commons. In 1875, the first important 
steps were taken towards the fulfilment of the Oath. The chief local 
authorities of the different prefectures wei’e convened in Tokio under 
an imperial rescript, to form a deliberative council, “in which the 
measures that might be thought necessary for the welfare of the people 
should be discussed, and the sentiments of the people made known to 
the Emperor.’’ This council was not elective, being composed entirely 
of officials who owed their appointments to the central Government; 
but it was intended to be the means of the gradual introduction of 
constitutional forms. In the same year the Gcnroin, or Senate, was also 
constituted under an imperial rescript. It consisted of officials selected 
by the Emperor as a consultative body for deliberating and advising 
on the measures submitted to it by the several departments of the 
Government. 

Neither of these bodies possessed any legislative powers. The 
Emperor still remained the sole source of all law. Neither of them 
could claim to be representative ; but their functions gave them some- 
what of a parliamentary character. It was the original intention tliat 
the council should meet yearly ; but, after its first meeting, the pressure 
of international difficulties in regard to Korea and the domestic crisis of 
the Satsuma rebellion, followed by the assassination of the ablest member 
of the Goveniment, provided abundant reason for its not being convoked 
again until 1879, when it met once more, on this occasion under the 
presidency of Ito. The meeting was utilised to procure the acceptance 
of a law for the formation of urban and prefectural Assemblies, to 
consist of representatives elected by and from the people of each locality, 
with an effective voice in the administration of local affairs. These 
were the first representative popular assemblies in Japan ; and, while at 
first they seemed to promise little hope of success, they served as schools 
of training in popular representation. Meanwhile, political agitation 
continued throughout the country with unabated vigour, and the pressure 
Shat was brought to bear on the Government, combined with the hope 
engendered by a better spirit that manifested itself in the local assemblies, 
had at last tiieir due effect. In the year 1880, the Emperor in a further 
rescript declared that a national Earliamcnt should be established in 
1890, “in order that the imperial purpose of gradually establishing a 
constitutional form of Government might be carried out.” 

Agitation at once ceased. The imperial promise was given, and 
the most persistent agitators were satisfied. Ito was the member of the 
Government chosen by the Emperor for the preparation of the draft 
of the Constitution, and he spent the next succeeding yeai’s in Europe 
studying the constitutions and laws of various countries, and extracting 
from each whatever appeared to be most suitable to the peculiar con- 
ditions of Japan. In 1884* he returned to Japan with his material, 
and his arduous task of drafting the Constitution waa commenced with 
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the aid of able advisers, both of his own and other nationalities. '^The 
preparation of the Constitution was however only one of the burdens 
laid upon him. Complications which occurred in Korea, described in 
another part of this chapter, demanded his presence in China early 
in the following year; and at the close of the same year a step was 
taken for remodelling the whole form of the Government, amounting 
almost to a second revolution in its drastic changes, for which he was 
mainly responsible. 

The form of central government eventually adopted on the com- 
pletion of the Revolution was framed on an ancient Chinese model which 
had served in Japan prior to the first Shogunate in the early Middle 
Ages. A similar system was universal among the feudal principalities. 
Its main principle was that the chief posts should be filled by men 
of high rank who exercised only a nominal authority, while the actual 
administratora of the several departments of the Government, men of 
ability but without the prestige of high social status or long descent, 
should hold only subordinate positions. The principal members of 
this Government were a Chancellor of the Empire, who was directly 
responsible to the sovereign, and two Ministers known as a Minister of 
the Left and a Minister of the Right, who had no administrative 
responsibility and performed no functions beyond that of giving the 
Chancellor the benefit of their advice and the prestige of their names. 
Beneath them wei^e the heads of the various departments, who together 
formed a Council of State and were responsible to tlie Chancellor as 
the representative of the Emperor. The Chancellor’s authorisation was 
required to give validity to any act done by a member in his executive 
capacity, and the Chancellor alone was responsible to the sovereign and 
the sole medium of communication with him. 

The first Chancellor of the Empire was Sanjo Saneyoshi, and the 
Ministers of the Left and Right were Iwakura Tomomi and Shimadxu 
Saburo, Beneath them, either at the head of the several departments 
of the Government or holding important positions in them, were men 
such as Saigo, Okiibo, Kido, ltd, Inouy^, Okuma, and Itagaki, and many 
others whose names are now historical — all simple Samurai, possessing 
no qualifications of rank or descent to diflerentiate them from thousands 
of others born in the same class of life. Sanjo and Iwakura were both 
court nobles {Kttge) of high degree. Both had not only lent their 
names to the promotel's of the Revolution, but had taken an active 
part in it. Both had been closely associated with the Emperor from his 
youth and possessed his confidence and friendship. Shimadzu was the 
father of the feudal lord of Satsuma, the latter having succeeded to 
the chieftainship of tlie clan by adoption, and therefore, though far 
below Sanjo and Iwakura in rank and lineage, possessed tlie social status 
of the highest orders of the territorial nobility. These three nobles 
gave the prestige of their names to the EmperorV Government in its early 
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days when ancient lineage and high rank were still the most important 
factors in influencing the people in general, both Samurai and commoners. 
Sanjo and Iwakura were both men of ability, industry, and courage, and, 
apart from birth, possessed every qualification for their high offices. It 
was under Shimadzu’s guidance and influence that the Satsuma clan cast 
its lot with the Reformers before the Revolution, and his own and his 
clan'^s services were therefore properly recognised by his appointment as 
Minister of the Right. But he had no sympathy with the subsequent 
drastic reforms of the new Govemnient. His whole character was that 
of rigid unbending conservatism, and in a very few years he resigned 
his office and withdrew to his native province, taking no further share in 
the imperial administration. 

Iwakura died full of honours, loved by his sovereign and reverenced 
by the people to the last, in July, 1883. Kido died in May, 1877 ; and 
Okubo was assassinated almost to a day a year later, paying with his 
life for his share in the suppression of the Satsuma rebellion. ITie 
fate of Saigo is told below. Itagaki and Okuma both seceded from the 
Government, the former in 1873 and the latter in 1881, in disapproval 
of its unwillingness to hasten the establishment of constitutionalism, 
and became the leaders of independent political parties. The five 
Ministers last mentioned were, in their several spheres, the most 
prominent active members of the first Government of the Emperor. 
Their removal left ltd unquestionably the ablest civil administrator still 
in office. 

In 1886 Sanjo was still Chancellor of the Empire, and the Minister 
on whom the whole nominal responsibility of the Government fell. 
Age was however telling on him ; the increasing complications of both 
domestic and foreign affairs were not only intensifying the burden of 
his office, 80 much so as to render the efficient performance of its duties 
beyond the capacity of one man, even if in the prinie of vigorous man- 
hood, but at the same time proving the system unsuiled for the prompt 
and efficient transaction of the business of the State. ltd, with his 
expert knowledge of Western institutions, c.ame to the rescue ; and, at 
the close of the year 1885, an imperial rescript proclaimed the abolition 
of the old and the foundation of a new form of administration. Sanjo 
was relieved of his office at his own request. A Cabinet was createti 
consisting of ten Ministers of State, nine of whom were also chiefs of 
the principal executive departments. At their head was a Minister- 
President without a portfolio, and both the Minister-President and 
every member of the Cabinet were }>ersonally in their several capacities 
responsible to the Emperor, and were appointed and directly controlled 
by him. 

The formation of the Cabinet was an important onward step on 
the path leading to constitutional government, and the appointment 
of ltd, the official chaiged with the preparation of the Constitution, 
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AS the first Minister-President under the new sptem satisfied the hopes 
of the nation that the question would be treated as one of the most 
important among the many which the Government undertook to solve. 
One change which was part of the new system may be mentioned as 
illustrating the spirit of the times. Hitherto, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs was the lowest in rank of departmental chiefs. Henceforward, 
he ranked in the Cabinet next in order to the President. The Pi-esident 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs were charged with solving the two 
most important public questions of the day — the establishment of 
constitutional government as it is understood in the West, and the 
revision of the Treaties. The work and progress of every other depart- 
ment, whether Finance, Army, Navy, Commerce, Communications, or 
Law, were ancillary to those two great questions, and whatever success 
was achieved in these departments was valued mainly as contributing to 
the realisation of the two main national aspirations. 

Four years’ laborious preparation followed, and at last, on February 11, 
1889, the Emperor with all due solemnity bestowed upon his subjects 
amidst universal popular rejoicing, the Constitution framed by the best 
intellects of his country. In the summer of 1890 the first generid election 
took place, and in the following November the new Parliament met. 

The first few years of its existence were not promising, and their 
record is little more tlian that of a continuous struggle on the part of 
the majority of the members of the lower House against the executive 
Government and of factious opposition to every measure submitted 
by the Government to the consideration of the House, The more 
advanced Radical section of the people, who took an active share in 
domestic politics, had been in some degree disappointed by the Consti- 
tution, They had hoped for one modelled on that of England, under 
which the Government would have been responsible to Parliament and 
held their offices at its will. What was granted was a Constitution 
modelled on that of Germany, under which Ministers were responsible 
to the Emperor and held their offices solely at his will. Many of 
the members had, during the agitation which preceded the grant of 
the Constitution, suftei'ed both heiivy fines and long imprisonment and 
still cherished bitter animosity against the Government at whose hands 
they had suffered. There was, besides, a strong animus among the 
members against what was called the Sat-Cho combination, which 
was prominent not only in the Cabinet but among the permanent 
officids of every depailment of the State, both military and civil. 
Satsuma and Choshiu hod been the two most powerful feudiil clans prior 
to the Revolution, and had contributed most, both by moral and 
physical force, to the overthrow of the Shogunate. If their services to 
their Emperor and country were great, the rewards which they assigned 
to tlieniselves were in proportion. Throughout all the intervening 
years they bad never lost their grip on office, and had never ceased to 
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exercise its privileges in favour of their own fellow clansmen. When 
the first Parliament met, the Minister-President and eight of the other 
nine members of the Cabinet hailed from one or other of the two clans : 
the officers of the navy were said to be exclusively recruited from 
Satsuma, and those of the army from Choshiu, while the majority of 
civil offices throughout all the departments of the Government, from 
ossistant-Ministers of State and judges down to policemen and postmen, 
wei-e shai'ed amongst the less distinguished cadets of the two clans. The 
ant^onism of the people at large to this combination, constantly and 
forcibly fulminated in the Press, found expression in the Diet. Govern- 
ment measures, both of legislation and finance, were ruthlessly obstructed 
by every device that the utmost ingenuity could invent. On the other 
side, the Government made free use of the weapons which the Constitu- 
tion placed at its disposal; and suspensions and dissolutions followed 
each other with a rapidity that almost seemed to nullify the existence 
of the Diet. 

The early struggles between the Goveninicnt and the Diet liad one 
important result on the foreign policy of the Government. They were 
to some extent the cause of the War with China. The diplomatic 
repi*esentati\e of China at Tokio urged on his own Government a firm 
resistance to the Japanese demands in regard to Korea, as he was 
convinced that political discord in Japan would pi-event the Government 
from venturing to declare war, while the Government, on the other hand, 
were led to run this risk largely through their despair of reconciling the 
opposition of the Diet. They judged the patriotism of their countrymen 
better than the Chinese diplomatist. From the moment at which war 
was declared, and throughout its continuance, the opposition in the Diet 
was stilled, and every measure brought forward by the Government was 
passed without dissent, almost without debate. The same experience 
occurred ten years later when war broke out with Jlussia, the people 
from the highest to the lowest being once more solidly united against a 
foreign foe. In the intervening period of peace, when the conditions in 
which Japan lound herself imposed on her a national expenditure more 
than twofold what it had been before the first war, opposition to the 
Government was still a continuing characteristic of the Diet ; but there 
were occasional sessions in which a more harmonious spirit prevailed and 
many important measures were piissed, notably those which embodied a 
new Civil Code of Law and Procedure (1896-9)— measures of pressing 
importance in view of the cessation of exterritoriality which was imminent 
at the time. 

It is impossible in the space that is available in this chapter to 
describe in detail the struggles between the Government and the lower 
House which have been the principal characteristic of parliamentary 
proceedings in Japan, or to give any intelligible account of the numerous 
parties of which the lower House has been made up, or of their political 
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platforms. On the one side, there has been a continual effort to subject 
the Government to the House, to render its continued existence im- 
possible without the support of a majority of the House — in fact, to 
establish the purely party government which was the darling object of 
the leaders of the Radical party before the Constitution ; on the other, 
to maintain in all its integrity the principle of the Constitution, that 
the appointment of the Ministers and their continuance in office rest 
with the Emperor alone. The reformers have freely used the chief 
weapon which the Constitution placed in their hands, that of either 
rejecting in ioto or drastically amending the financial bills submitted to 
the Diet by the Government. The financial condition of the country 
subsequent to the Chinese War, the policy of military and commercial 
progress, with the consequent necessity of providing for an enlarged 
national expenditure, caused this weapon to be always available and 
effective. The Government, on the other side, has met the implacable 
opposition of the Diet with repeated suspensions and dissolutions. 
Ilefonners have, on occasion, shown themselves not unwilling to sacrifice 
important interests of the State to their own personal advancement or 
to the suppression of their opponents. Some of them have not been 
guiltless of corruption in a more degrading form. On the other hand, 
the successive Governments have endeavoured to stifle opposition or 
even discussion by an uncompromising use of the Emperor's authority 
and name. The House of Peers is mainly an elective body, only 53 out 
of a total of 328 mem hoi's holding their seats solely from the accident of 
birth. It hiis throughout conserved its dignity both in the proceedings 
in its own Chamber and in the general policy of acting as a bulwark 
against untimely or violent reform. It has had the advantage of 
including among its members not only chosen representatives of the 
wealth and intelligence of the nation, but all the survivors of the men 
who have made modem Japan, all the “elder statesmen" as they are 
called, men who were already in office in 1871, and the most distinguished 
represen Uitives of the military and naval services and of science and 
literature. A House composed of such elements could never fail to 
exercise gre^t influence in political life; and the House of Peers has on 
several occasions used its pt)wei's with effect. Whenever it has done so, 
it has been with the approval and sympathy of the best elements among 
tlie people. 

The exj>erinient of constitutional government has not been without 
some marked success in its short life, or without definite promise for its 
future. The rules of the two Houses provide for the speedy transtmtion 
of business ; and, on all occasions when passions are not stirred by the 
venom of party antagonism, measures of prime imporbince are passed 
with a celerity which might fill British Cabinets with envy. There are 
no purely academic debates. Eloquence is unknown, but so, too, is the 
stammering, hesitating, diffident speaker. The Japanese are entirely 
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free from selfconsciousnesS) and a member of Parliament addresses the 
House with as much ease, as much confidence in himself, as a rec^tor in 
England speaking to an audience of respectful villagers in his own 
parish. Party government has not yet come, but parties have on more 
than one occasion proved their power, and the realisation of the 
ambition of their leaders is less visionary than was that of the first 
agitators for any form of constitutional government. 

It is now necessary to return to 1871, the first year in which the 
central Government started on the course of reform contemplated by its 
leaders. What they gradually succeeded in accomplishing has already 
been briefly indicated. Space does not admit of describing the various 
stages in the progress that industry, perseverance, and patience, under 
the best teachers that the West could give, enabled Japan to make from 
this year onwards till 1894, when in the War with China she gave 
to the world the first real demonstration of what she had done. Some 
internal opposition was experienced in the early days of wholesale 
reform, and revolts occurred in a few districts under the leadership of 
Samurai, formerly supporters of the Revolution, who either thought 
their services had been insufficiently rewarded, or had taken part in the 
Revolution in the belief that its success would be the prelude to a 
crusade against all foreigners, ending in their general expulsion and 
Japan’s reversion to her old customs and policy of exclusiveness. The 
revolts were easily suppressed, though not without bloodshed ; and the 
reforms of the Government received the active sympathy of the nation 
at large, an extraordinary desire manifesting itself among all classes for 
the acquisition of Western knowledge and, as a first aid to that end, of 
the English language. 

In 1872 the first incident occurred which was to bring Japanese 
diplomacy prominently before the world and to offer the first proof of 
the courage and determination with which Japan was prepared to deal 
with international questions and of the ability which she could bring to 
their solution. 

The Peruvian ship Maria Luz^ on her voyage from Macao to Peru 
with 322 contract Chinese labourers on board, had been disabled by 
a gale in the Pacific and had consequently put in to Yokohama in 
distress. Peru had no treaty with Japan, and her ships and subjects 
coming to Japan had therefore none of the exterritorial privileges 
enjoyed by those of the Treaty Powers. The Maria Luz consequently 
bc^me subject to Japanese jurisdiction from the time she had entered 
the territorial waters. Shortly after her arrival, a Chinaman was found 
at night alongside the British flag-ship on the China Station, the Iron 
Duke^ which happened to be in Yokohama harbour, and was taken out 
of the water in a condition of great exhaustion. He stated that he had 
escaped from the Maria Lux and had swum the intervening distance of 
fiilly two miles; that he and his fellow countrymen had been confined in 
the ship against their will, after being originally either enticed on boaixi 
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at Macao by fraudulent promises or actually kidnapped. The coolie trade 
between Peru and Macao was at that time notorious for the cruelty with 
which it was carried on, both by Peru which obtained by it a supply of 
forced labour for her guano diggings, and by Portugal, to whose colony 
of Macao it brought a large annual revenua The British charge 
d'^affaires, when handing over the fugitive to the Japanese authorities, 
called their attention to these facts, and very forcibly urged on them 
their duty not to permit ‘‘ the Government to be disgraced by affording 
the smallest possible countenance to the abominable traffic in which the 
Maria Lux was engaged,” 

The suggestion was promptly adopted. A public enquiry was held — 
the first trial ever held in Japan with open doors — where both parties 
were represented by counsel, members of the English Bar practising in 
Japan, and where verbatim reports of the proceedings were taken. The 
master of the Maria Luz^ his officers, and the coolies were examined, 
and precedents furnished by international law were carefully and ex- 
haustively investigated, with the result that all the coolies were released 
from their servitude, which was declared to be contrary to the law of 
Japan, and sent back to (]!hina. Throughout the proceedings the 
Japanese had the full moral support of both the British and United 
States diplomatic representatives, but met with strong opposition from 
those of other Powers. Ibis opposition was fearlessly faced, and no 
warnings as to the possible penalty which they might ultimately be 
called upon to pay for their humanity caused the Japanese to waver 
fioni what they considered to lie their obligations as a nation. 

On the release of the coolies, the master of the Maria Lux retunied 
to his own country, Peru despatched a diplomatic mission to Japan, 
and, as she possessed at that time one of the most powerful iron- 
clads afloat, the Independencia, she tlireatened to back her diplomacy 
by force if her demand for an apology and an indemnity was refused 
But it was intimated to her that the British fleet would await the 
arrival in Japan of the Indqpendeticia and her consorts, and the 
Peruvian vessels were recalled ere half their voyage had been completed. 
Diplomacy procured the submission of the question to the arbitration of 
the Tsar of Russia, whose decision, given nearly two years aiterwards, 
was entirely in favour of Japan. 

The result of the case was far-reaching. The Government of China, 
roused to shame by the publicity of the case, instituted a blockade of 
Macao, which effectually prevented the ingress from the mainland of 
junks carrying kidnapp^ labourers. Portugal, unable in consequence 
of this blockade to carry on the traffic on a profitable scale, was at last 
roused to forbid its continuance in Macao ; and the way was paved for 
the opening of diplomatic intercourse between Japan and China on a 
new footing, which was destined to be very speedily used in the solution 
of the important pending questions of the Riukiu Islands and Korea. 
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The Riukiu Islands, lying midway between Japan and Formosa, 
were regarded as an appanage of the daiiniate of Satsuma, by which they 
had been invaded and conquered in the year 1609, the clan claiming 
that, in their annexation, they were only restoring an authority which 
had existed centuries previously. The ruler of the islands used, however, 
the title of king, and till 1395 ruled what was really an independent 
kingdom. In that year the islands came under the suzerainty of China 
and commenced the payment of an annual tribute ; but they continued 
to enjoy complete autonomy till 1876, when they were formally annexed 
by Japan, and constituted a pi-efecture on precisely the same conditions 
as prefectures in the main islands. 

In the latter part of 1871, a Riukiu junk was wrecked on the south- 
eastern coast of Formasa, and her crew of sixty persons were murdered 
by the Bhotans, one of the eastern Formosa savage tribes. The Riukiuans 
appealed for help to obtain redress not to their suzerain China but to 
Japan. The matter was at once taken up by Japan ; but precedent 
demanded that, prior to active measures, the views of the Government of 
China should be ascertained, as to whether that Power held itself re- 
sponsible for the misdeeds of the inhabitants of Formosa as its subjects 
and reserved to itself the rights of controlling and punishing them. It 
was also advisable to ascertain definitely the position which China assumed 
Mrith regard to Korea, 

Since the invasion of Korea by Hideyoshi at the close of the 
sixteenth century, when the whole country was devastited by the 
Japanese armies and the inhabitants were treated with ruthless cruelty — 
the memory of which, even to this day, causes the words “ the ac^jui'sed 
nation” to be an ordinary Korean vernacular equivalent for Japan — 
commercial intercouise between the two countries was confined to 
narrow limits. A Japanese trading settlement was maintained at Fusan ; 
but it was under conditions which, if less humiliating, were not less 
restrictive than those imposed by the Japanese on the Dutch at their 
factory at Desima in the harbour of Nagasaki. Subsequently to the 
unification of the Government under the present Emperor, an intimation 
of the chan^ which had occurred in Japan was sent to Korea ; but the 
mission ^ring it was received with contemptuous insult by the Korean 
authorities, and later endeavours to open relations by further missions 
had no better result. These facts did not become publicly known until 
1878, when some Korean despatches were published in which Japan was 
mentioned in degrading terms and upbraided for having forsaken the 
ancient civilisation of China in favour of that of the barbarians of the 
West. It was afterwards proved that these despatches were forgeries, 
but at the time they were accepted as genuine. Public opinion in Japan 
(that is, in this period the opinion of the Samurai alone) was at once 
aflame. An immediate declaration of war against Korea was eagerly 
demanded, not without the sympatliy of some of the most influenti^ 
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members of the Government. But Cluna stood in the way, and her 
possible interference could nut be lightly regarded in the actual condition 
of Japan. 

Soyejima, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who was recognised as one of 
the most profound Japanese scholars in Chinese classical literature, was 
ordered to proceed to Peking as ambassador (1873). The choice was a 
fortunate one. In addition to his Chinese scholarship, the ambassador 
was gifted with tact, pei-severance, and diplomacy, and he succeeded in 
carrying all his points with the Chinese Government. China disclaimed 
all authority over the eastern half of the island of Formosa, and 
acknowledged the rights of Japan to punish the savages inhabiting that 
part of the island for the murder of the Riukiuans, thereby recognising 
lliukiu as being under Japan’s protection. As regards Korea, China 
acknowledged that, both in its internal administration and in the conduct 
of its foreign affairs, that country was independent. Incidentally, 
Soyejima secured another diplomatic triumph. The audience question 
was still unsettled when he arrived at Peking. The diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of tlie Western Powers for several years had been pressing a 
demand that they should be received in audience by the Emperor with 
the formalities observed in ICuropean Courts. They had not yet succeeded 
in overcoming Chinese scruples uhen Soyejima airived upon the scene 
as ambassador, a rank which he alone held among the foreign repre- 
sentatives. By his firmness he put an end to the procrastination of the 
Chinese authorities, and by his expert knowledge of Chinese tradition 
and customs he was able to secure that no veiled discourtesy should 
mark the proceedings. Tlie audience took place : as ambassador, 
Soyejima properly took precedence of his European colleagues, and he 
was accordingly received by the Emperor of China in pei'son without the 
degrading prostrations which had been for genemtions past regaided 
as indispensable. 

The final step in the incorporation of Riukiu w'ith Japan, a culmi- 
nation which the considerations of race, language, and geography, as 
well as politics, rendered natural and proper, was taken two years later. 
Formosa and Koi’ea, on the other hand, continued to be questions of 
acute contention, and Korea was the principal subject of Japiui’s foreign 
policy down, it may be said, to the prestmt time. 

Soyejima returned to Tokio from Peking, and Iwakura from Europe 
in the autumn of 1873. National indignation ^igainst Korea was at its 
height; Cliina’s non-intervention was apparently secured; and war was 
eagerly demanded by a large section of the Samurai, supported by 
influential membei-s of the Government. Others ecjually influential, 
with Iwakura at their head, recognised Japan’s unfitness, both fixim her 
military and economic conditions, to prosecute a foreign w€ur successfully, 
and wei'e as resolute in favour of peace as their colleagues were for war. 
Tlieir differences had to be settled by the Emperor, who decided in favour 
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of peace. Five members of the Government at once resigned their offices. 
One carried his resentment so far as to raise an armed revolt, and within 
a few months paid for his audacity with his head. Iwakura narrowly 
escaped assassination, and more serious consequences followed later. 

Another outlet than Korea had to be found for the warlike aspira- 
tions of the Samurai. The Formosan expedition was accordingly under- 
taken. Early in 1874, a force of over 3000 men was conveyed with 
great difficulty to the island and landed. Insignificant military operations 
were carried on with little loss either to the invaders or to the savages 
they had come to punish, and, after the occupation of a small and 
remote part of the island had lasted for about seven months, the force 
was withdrawn, having achieved nothing besides provoking the serious 
irritation of China, who awoke too late to the fact that the integrity of 
her dominions was being violated. 

The only result of her tardy protests was to furnish Japan with 
reasonable grounds for the demand of an indemnity to cover the 
expenses of the expedition. This was strenuously resisted by China, and 
for a time a rupture was imminent between the two Governments. By 
the intervention of the British Minister at Peking, peace was preserved, 
and an arrangement was made by which China agreed to recognise that 
Japan had rightfully undertaken the expedition for the protection of 
her own subjects, and to pay a sum of 500,000 iaels^ one-fifth as compen- 
sation to the families of the murdered Riukiuans, and the remainder to 
recoup the cost of roads and buildings constructed by the Japanese 
during their occupation and left by them on their evacuation. By this 
arrangement both parties were satisfied. 

In September, 1875, a Japanese gunboat, which was surveying the 
mouth of the river Han in Korea, was fired on by a Korean fort. The 
insult to the flag was promptly avenged. A landing party from the 
gunboat stormed the fort and slaughtered the garrison and many 
innocent rustics in the vicinity, and then, having first taken as booty all 
the military implements, guns, banners, drums, etc., that were found in 
it, set fire to the fort Once more, the Korean question came to the 
front and once more there were loud demands that Korea should be 
punished by war. Japan was now in a position very different from that of 
1873. In the intervening two years substantial progress had been made 
in the acquisition of Western science and methods. The foundations of a 
mercantile steam marine and of a navy had been laid; the conscript army, 
recruited from all classes of the people, though small, was well drilled ; 
and the Government was no longer dependent solely on the Samurai 
for its fighting material or obliged to defer to their clamour, however 
loud. Japan was united within itself and had the confidence which 
springs from experience. It could therefore have undertaken war with 
every hope of success; but the determination was adopted of endeavouring 
in the first place to induce Korea to conclude a treaty of friendship and 
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commerce as a preliminary step towards drawing the hermit kingdom out 
of its seclusion. An embassy, accompanied by a fleet of war vessels 
and of transports carrying troops, was accordingly despatched to Korea 
in January, 1876; and in a little more than a month a treaty was signed, 
and the members of the embassy had made a peaceful entry into the 
capital. ITie provisions of the Treaty were generally similar to those 
of the Treaties originally concluded by Japan herself with Western 
Powers, which, as she afterwards complained, had been unjustly extorted 
from her by those Powers in her ignorance of international equity and 
her military helplessness. 

This Treaty may be said to make Japan'^s third triumph in diplomacy. 
The Maria Luz case put an end to the slave trade of Portugal in the 
Far East. Soyejima solved the audience question in Peking. The 
seclusion of Korea was now ended. In all three cases, Japan succeeded 
where Western Powei*s had failed. 

The success of the Government enabled it to employ its enhanced 
prestige in the promulgation of further domestic reforms. The national 
demand for Treaty revision and a parliament continued to find expres- 
sion both in the Press and on political platforms; but the most unsparing 
use was made of press and public meeting laws of exceptional severity 
and a rigorous censorship. Editors and sfxjakers were consigned to prison 
for long periods, and newspapers were indefinitely suspended on the fiat 
of the liome Office whenever their utterances threatened the public peace 
or their criticism of the Government became too outspoken ; and the 
completion of reforms, which had been tentatively essayed in 1878, was 
initiated early in 1876. These reforms conceimed the Shizoku or Samurai. 

When the fiefs were mediatised and the chiefs deprived of their 
revenues, the Goveniment, of necessity, undertook to provide for their 
retainers, who, unfitted as they were by their previous training and 
experience for bread- winning occupations, must otherwise have starved. 
Pensions were assigned to them, based on their former hereditary or life 
allowances, and paid out of the revenues of the fiefs, now collected by 
the imperial Government in the form of land taxes. This system 
continued until 1878, when a scheme of voluntary commutation was 
promulgated under which hereditary pensions could be commuted, at 
the will of the holders, for six, and life pensions for four, years’ purchase, 
the purchase money being paid one-half in cash and the other in 8 per 
cent, bonds, redeemable in three years. This scheme naturally found 
no large acceptance on the part of the pensioners; but, though its 
success was small, such were at the time the financial difficulties of the 
Government that it was only enabled to meet the obligations under 
it by a loan of $2,4^0,000 (then worth about jP500,000) from an English 
bank. The financial difficulties increased rather than diminished during 
the succeeding two yeai-s, and the continued payments of the Samurai 
pensions became a serious burden on the resouix^ of the nation. It was 
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therefore decided that commutation should be made compulsory, on a 
basis varying from five years' purchase in the case of large pensions to 
fourteen years in those of the smallest, the payments being made in bonds 
bearing interest of from 5 to 7 per cent. (1876). 

This measure was accepted without protest by the sufferers, though 
its results were in many instances cruel in the extreme. The numlier of 
the Samurai who, either from natural capacity or through training, had a 
modicum of commercial or industrial aptitude was infinitesimal. In blind 
ignorance, many at once sold their bonds and, with the capital thus raised, 
entered into trade. Japan has never been wanting in adventurers who 
in their unscrupulousness, cunning, and mercilcssncss to their victims, are 
w'orthy compeers of the worst products of the exchanges of Berlin and 
Paris. To these the Samurai, with their small capital, offered a ready 
prey. Some opened small shops, willing for a livelihood to accept what 
they had, only five yeai*s previously, regarded as contamination. But, 
as a native wTiter said, however skilful in wielding the halberd or the 
sabre, they know nothing of the abacus ; they bought in the dearest and 
sold in the cheapest markets,"' and bankruptcy was soon the result. 
New institutions and new pursuits afforded, on the other hand, humble 
occupations to many. The new police force was almost entirely recruited 
from them — a fine force, marvellously efficient in the performance of its 
duties and in the prevention and detection of crime, ready to undertake 
active military service when occasion called for it, incorruptible, and as 
courteous and ready to help the stranger as the police of London. The 
rapidly extending railways gave openings to others as guards and signal- 
men ; and in the Press, yearly expanding at that period in quantity and 
in circulation, and in the public influence which it exercised, they were 
found not only as reporters and writers, but as compositors, printers, 
and doorkeepers. 

Instances were known of their serving as stokers on small coasting 
steamers, as domestics in the houses of foreign residents. These were 
the fortunate among their order. Hopeless poverty and social ruin were 
the lot of many. An epidemic of burglaries of the worst form according 
to Japanese law, in which the offenders were armed with swords and 
ready to use them, broke out at this period in Tokio. Many of them 
were committed by destitute Samurai, who paid for their offence by 
felons' deaths on the scaffold. The ranks of licensed prostitutes were 
largely recruited from their daughters, who performed what was regarded 
as the noblest act of self-abnegation in order that their parents might 
be provided with the common necessaries of life. 

Time has atoned for much of what the Samurai underwent at this 
period. Those who survived it with honour, no matter how humble the 
means which enabled them to do so, continued to instil into the minds 
of their sons and daughters the ethical principles which they had imbibed 
in their own youth. The zealous and conscientious service which they 
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formerly rendered to their feudal lords was by their sons given to the 
Emperor, All offices, both military and civil, were thrown open to all 
classes of the Emperor’s subjects. The Samurai were, in feudal days, 
the brains of the country. That they retained a marked intellectual 
superiority over their fellow citizens was soon shown. From among 
them have come, not all, but a great majority of the successful candidates 
in open competition for appointments in the naval, military, and civil 
services. The most prominent members of the legal, medical, and 
engineering professions are Samurai ; and, while all the outward and 
visible marks of their status are gone — their picturesque dress, their 
swords, their haughty demeanour— -they are still a class apart in the 
general registers of the people and enjoy the social consideration which 
is given in the most democratic countries of the world to long descent 
and gentle blood. 

While, as has been said, the edict for the commutation of pensions 
was received uncomplainingly, another, which had preceded it by a few 
months, proved too severe a tt*st for many of those against whom it was 
directed. It has been mentioned that, in 1873, the Samurai were per- 
mitted to discontinue the wearing of their swords. Some, in the general 
wave of democratic innovation that was inundating the country, had 
done so, but they were the exceptions rather than the rule. The 
majority still clung to the only outward mark that remained to them 
of their status, to the sword which was “the living soul of the Samurai.” 
The new edict (1876) peremptorily forbade the continuance of the 
practice. Armed revolts on the part of those who refused to obey broke 
out in three places. They were promptly suppressed ; but they were 
soon followed by a fourth, wliich tested the resources of the Government 
to the utmost. 

Among the five Ministers of the Crown who resigned their offices at 
the crisis of 1873 the most prominent was Saigo Takamori, originally a 
Samurai of the Satsunia clan. In feudal days Saigo was one of the chief 
councillors of his lord, and in the military opemtions which preceded 
the revolution, he commanded the Satsuma forces in the field. His 
prestige, his strong character, his commanding personality (he was 
exceptionally tall and powerful for a Japanese), and his position as chief 
representative of the most powerful clan of the empire gave him a 
commanding influence in the first Ministry of the Emperor, and the 
Emperor’s own fiat was required to overrule his wishes in regard to 
the policy to be adopted towanls Koirn. When that fiat wiis issued, Saigo 
resigned and withdrew in umbrage to his native province of Satsuma, 
where he said to devote his time to forming and field sports. But 
these pursuits were only a cover for prejmrations to carry out his own 
policy in defiance, if necessary, of his former colleagues, the ablest of 
whom was, like himself, a Satsuma Samurai, who hail continued in the 
service of his sovereign. First and foremost, Saigo was a Stunurai and 
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as such clung tenaciously to the Samurai privileges. Every step taken 
by the Government to diminish those privileges met with his dis- 
approval, above all the ci'eation of a conscript army from all classes 
of the people. In his own clan his all-powerful influence was used to 
maintain the Samurai on their old footing and to train them as soldiers 
who should be as efficient in modern warfare as they had been in the 
days of swords and spears. He was able to do this with little difficulty. 
Ilis whole life, his services made him the subject of enthusiastic devotion 
on the part of his fellow clansmen. Even the loyalty which both he 
and they owed, under all the teaching and traditions of feudalism, to 
their feudal lord, gave way when it became a question of choosing 
between obedience to Saigo or to the lord. 

The conditions which continued to characterise the old daimiate of 
Satsuma, even subsequent to the great change of 1871, lent themselves 
to the successful promotion of his designs. Satsuma was always the 
most powerful of the daimiates in feudal days. It was also the most 
exclusive, the one which most strictly guarded its imperxum in imperio. 
Its geographical position in the extreme south of Japan, with a frontier 
of hills, crossed only by steep and narrow passes, its capital town at the 
head of a long narrow bay whose approaches from the sea could be easily 
guarded, facilitated the maintenance of its exclusiveness. In 1871, when 
all the other clans in the empire, including Choshiu, Tosa, and Hizen, 
almost the equals of Satsuma in strength, wealth, and leputation, 
accepted, without even a murmur, the edict of the Government which 
destroyed the jurisdiction of their lords and imposed upon them stningers 
from other parts of the empire as their new Governors, Satsuma con- 
temptuously rejected the officials sent from Tokio and, returning them 
on the same steamers that had conveyed them to Kagoshima, continued 
to administer its own affairs precisely as it had done before the revolu- 
tion. The Government of the Emperor had not the means to enforce 
compliance to its orders. What was possible was done in humouring 
the lord of the clan with all the honours that could be conferred on and 
shown to him, in heaping honours on Saigo himself, and in employing 
other members of the clan in every possible capacity in the government 
service. But all in vain ; the clan continued to maintain its exclusive- 
ness; and communications throughout the whole empire were at that 
time so limited and so jealously guarded in Satsuma that very little could 
be learnt at Tokio of what was actually taking place within the clan. 

The new edict of the Government broke down the last fences which 
had hitherto bounded Saigo’s patience. His Samurai were now well 
equipped with modern weapons and well drilled in their use, and they 
retained aU their old skill in the use of their terrible swords, their 
dauntless courage, and their hereditary contempt for all who had not 
been born in their privileged class. The Government had its conscript 
army of about 40,000 men, mainly recruited from the peasants and 
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tiwlesmen, whose compeers in Satsuma still were serfs. While Saig5 
was living in seclusion at Kagoshima^ he had no opportunity of estimating 
the results of efficient military training and discipline, and he regarded 
the whole goveniment army with contempt, believing that its units 
would scatter and fly like frightened hares when called to face the swords 
of Samurai, as they would have done in feudal times. 

The gauntlet was thrown down, and on February 15, 1877, Saigo 
marched out of Kagoshima at the head of 14,000 men on his way to 
Tokid, for the purpose, in the w’^ords of his own curt manifesto, *^of 
addressing some enquiries to the Government.’'’ Early in the same 
month the Emperor had proceeded from the capital to Osaka for the 
fonnal opening of the newly constructed railway between the great 
commercial city of Osaka and the old court capital of Ki(3to, linking the 
two cities which in former days had stood at the extreme poles of social 
life — Osaka, wealthy, progressive, but despised; Kioto poor, conservative, 
but aristocratic, even sacred. In the midst of the festivities the first 
intimation reached the Government of disquieting occun'ences in 
Kagoshima. One of its niembers, a Satsuma Samurai, was at once sent 
to the spot to endeavour to conciliate the malcontents and to preserve 
peace ; but his mission proved finiitless, and the Government was forced 
to accept the challenge which had been flung at it. 

The campaign which followed lasted over seven months and was as 
bitterly fought on both sides as any in European history. The tactics 
of the Satsuma clansmen resembled those of Prince Charlie’s Highlanders 
in 1745. They fired a few volleys with their rifles, then, sword in hand, 
laished upon their enemies and endeavoured to bring them to close 
quarters. The Government had at first little confidence in the steadi- 
ness of their conscripts, and in the early stages the first fighting line was 
composed mainly of policemen who were Samurai like the clansmen, 
equally skilled in the use of the sword, equally fearless, and many, as 
members of rival clans, animated by traditional hatred of Satsuma. 
But it was soon found that the soldiers could be trusted, and numbers 
and discipline produced their inevitable result, llie clansmen, at first 
victorious, were gradually beaten back, and their surviving remnants 
were finally hopelessly surrounded. Saigo and a few hundred of his 
most devoted followers broke through the lines and, leaving the 
remainder to save their lives by surrender, entrenched themselves on a 
hill near Kagoshima, determined to die rather than surrender. This 
was the last incident in the struggle. The hill was stormed by the 
imperial troops, the leaders and the majority of followers were killed, only 
200 wounded being niade prisoners by the Imperialists (September 24, 
1877). More than 40,000 fighting njcn had from first to last been 
engaged on Saigo’s side, though his available fighting strength never 
exceeded 20,000 to 22,000 men at one time. The aggregate of the 
Government troops engaged numbei'ed over 65,000. S^gd’s losses in 
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killed and wounded exceeded 18,000, while those of the Government 
troops were 17,000, in all nearly one-third of the forces enga|;;ed on 
both sides. The cost of the campaign to the country was 42,000,000 
yen (<£^8,400,000), and as it had to be defrayed by an increased issue of 
the existing inconvertible paper cun^ency, this l>ecan)e depreciated, with 
disastrous results to the general economic condition of the empire. 

Heavy as the cost was, both in life and treasure, the results of the 
struggle were not bought by the nation at too dear a price. Feudalism 
received its last blow. Satsuma, beaten to its knees, was crushed and 
placed under the administration of officials from Tokio. No murmur of 
rebellion has ever sint*e been raised, and as, where Satsuma failed, no 
other clan could hope for success, this was the last, as it was the most 
formidable, aimed opposition that the Govcnimeiit has had to face. 
Internal peace has since continued unbroken. The campaign conveyed 
two important lessons — it showed that the Goveniment could rely on the 
loyalty^of its own servants. Four of the Emperors leading Ministers, 
some of the most distinguished generals in the army, and a large number 
of subordinate officials of every grade, both in the central and local 
government offices, wei*e Satsuma Samurai. Not one man among them 
foi*8ook the Government during the struggle. Even Saigo’s own brother, 
like himself a distinguished soldier, though he did not hike the field, 
continued to discharge his duties in the War Office; and the navy, 
officered exclusively by Satsuma men, never wavered. More important 
still, it proved that the Samurai no longer possessed the monopoly of the 
fighting spirit of the nation and that the mass of the people could be 
trained into trustworthy soldiers. The i*ebellion was the first practical 
test of the men who have since proved themselves to be among tlie most 
formidable soldiers of the world, and of a military organisation which 
has shown itself to be efficient and complete in every detail. 

Since the termination of the Satsuma rebellion Korea has, apart from 
the question of treaty revision, been the keynote of Japanese foreign 
politics. That this should be the case is natural from the geographical 
propinquity of the two countries which rendered Korea of immense 
strategic importance to Japan, and from the internal conditions of l)otli. 
In Japan there w[is always a war party, keen for the unimpaii^ mainten- 
ance of the imperial prestige, anxious for fields in which to display the 
national militaiy spirit and efficiency, anxious also for the [)ersonaI glory 
of military success, and cherishing the memories of the suct^essfol 
invasion of Korea by Hideyoshi in the sixteenth century and of its 
traditional conquest by the mythological Empress Jingo in prehistoric 
times. How Korea's ixijxiated affronts to Japan made her, during the 
first decade of the Emperor’s Government, the object of this party’s 
aspirations hiis to some extent alreatly been tx>ld- Korea continued to be 
%eir object during the succeeding two decades. Twice war was demanded 
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and only avoided by the firmneas of the Government and by energetic 
diplomacy backed by a display of force strong enough to drive all 
thought of armed opposition from the minds of the impotent Koreans. 
When war at last did break out — not with Korea but with China — 
Koi’ea was its ostensible cause and it was the real cause of the later war 
with Russia. 

The possibility of Korea’s absorption by Russia was present as a 
perpetual nightmare to the most thoughtful and peace-loving members 
of the Emperor’s Government, from the moment at which they were first 
in a position to devote their minds to foreign politics. They knew of 
Russia’s longing for on open harbour such as the Xortian coasts offered 
in several places, and saw the perpetual menace to Japan which such a 
harbour would constitute in Russia’s hands. They knew of Korea’s 
incapacity to resist foreign aggression, not only from her ignorance of 
all modem military science, but from her own internal disorganisation^ 
from the wholesale corruption that was rife in every department of her 
Government, and from the want of national spirit or patriotism among 
her people, engendered by centuries of misgoverament, cruelty and 
oppression. Their own history taught them the impossibility of any 
country maintaining exclusiveness against the rest of the world, and their 
experience showed them that it was not ho{)ele8s for a people to remedy 
the neglect of centuries and take its place with dignity among the nations. 

When Japan, playing the same role as that played by Commodore 
Perry in her own case, opened Korea to the world, Japanese statesmen 
were not solely influenced by their desire to put a stop to the continued 
recurrence of petty affronts which they had suffered. They hoped that 
foi*eigii intercourse would, in time, help to end internal disturbance 
in Korea, to foster a national spirit of independence and patriotism, 
to secure some degree of honesty and efficiency in the Government, and 
to lead the nation at laige into the paths of European civilisation. In 
cheri.shing these hopes, they failed to estimate rightly the different 
charactei’s of their own and the Korean people. Their own lower classes 
were not less servile, not less apathetic than those of Korea; on the other 
hand, while the upper classes of Japan, as represented by the Samurai, 
were wholly indifferent to self-interest, full of high-spirited patriotism, of 
lofty ideals of personal honour, and always ready for any sacrifice on 
behalf of their lords, while feudalism still existed, or, when it ended, 
of their country, the Korean upper classes were not less entirely devoted 
to the interests and the enrichment and aggrandisement of themselves 
or their families. Hence, not only was progress impossible, but peace 
and order were neglected, and a corrupt system of administration was 
sedulously maintained in force. 

With such a governing class — a class whose chief weapons were 
duplicity and treachery — it is not surprising that all hopes of reforma- 
tion were falsified. Eroni the conclusion of the first Treaty down to the 
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Chinese War, Korea’s history was that of continued misgovern ment 
and repeated disturbance, one party endeavouring to oust another from 
the spoils of office. The country continued to be an unceasing source of 
anxiety, as always threatening tlie peace of the East and oflFering itself 
as a ready prey at any time that Russia should choose to lay hands on 
it. Japan, notwithstanding her honest intentions, was not herself 
wliolly irresponsible either for Korea’s political anarchy or for the failure 
of the people to advance. She w'as, on more than one occasion, most 
unfortunate in the officials who represented her in Korea and in their 
ill-judged participation in the sordid struggles of Korean politicians. 
Men standing high in her military and civil services took part in the 
horrible murder of the Queen. The Japanese private citizens who took 
advantage of the new Treaty by taking up their residence at the open 
ports, included among them, at least in the first decade, the very worst 
possible types of unscrupulous adventurei's, whose methods partook 
equally of the qualities of the bully and the swindler. Among all the 
transformations which have taken place in Japan nothing is more 
marvellous than that of the lower classes. The timid, cowering serfs of 
feudal times have become fearless soldiers; many of them have also 
in their daily lives developed into truculent and offensive ruffians. 
Numerous specimens of this class found their way into Korea, and their 
behaviour towards the gentle, broken, submissive natives was such as 
might have been expected. Their misconduct was noted by every 
impartial European who visited Korea, and it received little, if any, 
restraint from the Japanese officials whose privileges of exterritoriality 
should have first been used for the preservation of order among their 
own citizens and the stem punishment of their offences. 

From 1882 to 1901 four distinct crises occurred, spoken of by Japanese 
writers os the ‘‘ Korean affairs^ of 1882, of 1884, of 1894, and of 1904. 
The two last were the immediate preludes of the Chinese and Russian 
Wars. These have been narrated in other chapters of this volume. 

^The condition of Korea during the early years after her opening 
presented a strange similarity to that of Japan immediately after 
the Restoration. There were two parties in the country — the one led 
by a few clever but ambitious young men, who, seeing to what Japan 
had attained in economic and military development, were anxious that 
Korea should pursue the same path with the same end in view and 
ultimately become a strong and united nation. ^They therefore desired 
to cultivate foreign relations to the utmost, and, most of all, to strengthen 
friendly relations with Japan. There was however a background to 
these young men’s designs. They were still sunk in domestic intrigue, 
and they hoped to utilise Japan as a lever in their own favour in 
domestic politics. On the other side, there was the Conservative and 
anti-foreign party, which hated every element of Western civilisation 
and intercourse and clung to Chinese suzerainty and to the doctrines of 
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Chinese philosophy, whose dearest wish was to see Korea resume her 
ancient exclusiveness. The two parties, which, it is to be remembered, 
consisted, as in Japan, only of the upper classes, kept the country in a 
state of continual unrest, and the miseries of the common people, harried 
by both parties, were increased by continued extoiiioji and oppression. 

From 1880, when the building of a legation was completed, the 
Japanese envoy resided in the capital, but made little advance in cement- 
ing friendly relations with the Government, which was mainly composed 
of members of the Conservative party, or in promoting reform. At the 
head of this party was the Tai Won Kun (in Chinese, T’aiwen Kun), 
actual father of the King, who had been the adopted son of his 
predecessor. In the summer of 1882 a mutiny occurred among the Korean 
soldiers in the capital, consequent upon their having been defrauded of 
their pay, anrl, in the general disorder which ensued, the soldiers, incited 
by the Tai A Von Kun, attacked and burnt the Japanese legation, and 
killed several members of Ihe staff*. The survivors, with the Minister at 
their head, fought their way out of the legation through the mob which 
surrounded it, and succeeded in I’eaching the sea, where they were rescued 
aiid conveyed to Nfigasaki by a ship of the British navy, the Flying 
Fish, which happened to be engaged in surveying the coast 

As in 1873 and 1875, a cry for war was, once more, raised in Japan ; 
but, once more, prudent counsels prevailed, and after protracted negotia- 
tions, backed as usual by a strong display of force, Korea made full 
reparation by the pavTuent of an indemnity, an apology, and the 
{)unibliinent of those who could be proved to have taken part in the 
attack. One incident, however, marked the negotiations which was 
pregnant with grave future results. Korea, frightened by the presence 
of the Japanese military and naval forces, appealed to her suzerain 
China for assistance. The appeal was answered with a promptitude 
unprecedented in modem Chinese history. A strong Chinese military 
and naval force was despatched to Korea, ostensibly for the protection 
of the King, and for a time a collision appeared to be imminent 
between China and Japan. It was avoided by Korea’s acceptance of 
Japan’s moderate demands. The Tai Won Kun was decoyed into 
the Chinese camp, placed under arrest, and conveyed to Tientsin as 
a prisoner, so that the most disturbing element in Korean politics 
seemed to be removed; but fi'om that time onwards China maintained in 
Korea, not very far from the capital, a permanent garrison of well drilled 
and equipped soldiers, varying in number from two to three thousand. 
Its alleg^ purpose was the maintenance of the King upon his throne 
and his protection against his own rebellious subjects. China assumed 
this duty as the suzerain to whom the King was entitled to look for aid 
in time of need. The Japanese, on their side, kept a small force of two 
companies of infantry as legation guards in Seoul, This was the ‘^affair 
of 1882.” 
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During tlie next two years, Treaties were concluded by Korea as an 
independent Power, free from all control of China in her foreign rela- 
tions with the principal ^Vestcrn Powers, including Great Britain ; and, 
by 1884, the diplomatic and consular representatives of these Powers 
were resident in the capital. A new minister represented Japan* Many 
Koreans had visited Japan in the course of these years, and what they 
saw and learnt there taught them that the main hope of their country's 
national independence and material progress lay in her adoption of 
IVestern civilisation. On their return, they natumlly allied themselves 
with the Pmgressive party, and they succeeded in obtaining to some 
extent the King's sympatliy with their ideas. The Conservative party 
was, however, still sufficiently strong both in itself and in the support of 
China, to control the King and to limit the exercise of his principles of 
Liberalism, and to retain for its members all the chief offices of the 
State. Hostility increased between the rival parties, and culminated 
in a conspiracy on the part of the Progressives to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and establish their own members in its place. 

On the night of December 4, 1884, a banquet was given to celebrate 
the opening of a new post-office, at which the principal Korean 
Ministers and all the foreign rc^presentatives except the Japanese were 
present. Towards the close of the banquet an alarm of fire was raised, 
and both hosts and guests hurriedly dispersed. As they did so, an 
attempt was made to murder one of the princ’ipal Ministers. The 
leaders of the Progressive party then made their way to the palace and 
easily persuaded the weak, terror-stricken King that his lil’e was in 
danger and that his only resource was to appeal to the Japanese minister 
for protection. 

The Japanese minister was, as has been stated, not present at the 
banquet. Two letters from the Court, one of them an autograph letter 
from the King, reached him in quick succession at his legation, both 
entreating him in urgent terms to proceed at once to the palace for the 
purpose of protecting the sovereign’s person. The legation guard, 
consisting of 130 soldiers, under the command of a captain, was at once 
paraded and inarched to the palace, where they took possession of all the 
gates, and effectually cut off the King from all communication with his 
responsible Ministers. Whether the Progressive conspirators had hood- 
winked the Japanese minister, or whether the latter was a conscious 
partner in their design of destroying for ever by one coup d'^Atat the 
Chinese and Conservative party of the Korean Government, has never 
been publicly explained and only the confidential archives of the Pokio 
Foreign Office could solve the doubt. Be that as it may, the conspirators 
had now the matter in their own hands, llie principal Ministers were 
arrested during the night, hurried to the palace, and ruthlessly butchered 
along with court officials, eunuchs, and others, who were known to l)e 
favourable to them ; and the King, helpless in the hands of the 
conspirators, at once conferred the vacant posts upon their leaders. 
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Tlie Chinese soldiers were stationed at some little distance from the 
capital. The conspirators were able to prevent any information reaching 
them until the tragedy was over, and it was only on the following day 
that tliey received on appeal for help from the surviving Conservatives. 
The raison d'^Hre of the Chinese garrison was to protect the King against 
his rebellious subjects. Here was a case in which it was clearly the duty 
of the commanders to act, if they were ever to do so, and they had no 
hesitation in assuming the responsibility, even at the risk of a serious 
collision with the Japanese. The troops were marched to the palace; a 
brisk encounter took place between them and the Japanese guard, in 
which the latter, though hopelessly outnumbered and fighting, not 
against a rabble, as in the affair of 1882 , but against soldiers as well 
disciplined as themselves, fought with their usual fearlessness. The 
inevitable result followed. The Chinese gained possession of the palace 
and of the King. The Government was once more in the hands of the 
Conservatives and the conspirators’ game was over. Some of them 
escaped out of the country ; those who were found met with the same 
mercy that they had shown to their political antagoiiists. 

Simultaneously with the attack on the palace, a general anti- 
Japanese riot broke out throughout the whole capital, and the populace 
vented its hatmd by destroying the residences of the Japanese traders 
scattered through the capital, and in many cases murdering the inmates. 
'ITie minister and his overpowered guard made their way back to the 
legation, fighting their way through the streets, and found them- 
selves, with all the remnants of the Japanese civil population who had 
taken refuge in the legation, in a state of siege, without provisions or 
the means of procuring them. The situation was desperate. But the 
minister showed no lack of courage, promptitude, or determination. 
The soldiers were formed into a square, with the wounded and fugitives 
in their centre , and, with the minister and his staff* at their head, as in 
1882 , they once more fought their way through the streets and reached 
the coast, after a toilsome march, the hardships of which were intensified 
by a heavy snowfall in the night. The legation was burned by the mob, 
after its evacuation. 

When the news of the events that have been described reached 
Japan, the usual cry of the war party again broke out and was fully 
vented in the Press, on this occasion more against China than against 
Korea. China was accused of having wantonly used her troops in Korea 
to attack Japan’s representative and to imperil the lives of himself, his 
guard, and his countrymen — the indiscretion, to use the mildest term, 
of the representative being ignored. The Government was wiser and 
better informed than the Press and showed the same restraint and 
prudence that it had exhibited in previous Korean complications-^n 
fact, in every incident of its foreign relations. Its two ablest and moat 
experienced members were commissioned to negotiate. Inouyti, the 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, suspended his treaty revision labours in 
order to proceed to Seoul, and Ito his preparation of the Constitution to 
proceed to Peking. The missions of both were successful. Japan was 
not guiltless in the affair, and the reparation demanded from Koi'ea 
was very moderate. Inouye obtained it in full. The negotiation with 
China was more complicated. China was at tlie time flushed with 
triumph at her successful resistance to France and little disposed to give 
way before a Power such as Japan, whose military strength was, she 
believed, in no way superior to her own. It was only Prince ltd’s 
personality that finally, after repeated and long protracted discussions, 
induced Li Hungchang to assent to an acceptable agreement. Its 
principal stipulations were that both Powers should withdraw their troops 
from Korea; that both should have the right of sending them back, 
should circumstances in Korea render that course advisable or necessary ; 
but that, whenever either Power proposed to exercise that right, notice 
should be given in advance to the other; and that Korea should be 
encouraged to work out her own reformation, especially in the training 
of an efficient army of her own people. 

The Korean affair of 1884 ? was thus ended ; but Chinese 111606111*6 
continued to be paramount in Seoul, and Chinese traders, presenting a 
vivid contrast in their conduct and methods to the Japanese, to absorb 
the trade of Korea. Friction repeatedly occurred; but peace was 
preserved for ten years, when the result of the War of 1894 entailed 
the complete renunciation of China’s suzerainty and ended the active 
interference of her officials in the domestic administration of Korea. 
Japan’s influence now supplanted that of China, and the former Power 
enjoyed an unique opportunity to act in Korea’s regeneration. She proved 
that she was honestly desirous of performing this task conscientiously and 
thoroughly by allotting its discharge to Count InouytJ. But Inouye made 
the one great mistake in his brilliant career. He proceeded too rapidly. 
Legislative, financial, and administrative reforms were imposed on the 
Koreans with a rapidity that could only be bewildering to a nation that 
had been stagnating for centuries and that had none of the receptive 
qualities of the Japanese. While Count Inouye remained in Korea, all 
apparently went well; but, so soon as his commanding influence was 
withdrawn and the supervision of the reforms he had inaugurated was 
left to a less gifted official, all quickly reverted to chaos. 

The Queen of Korea was a woman of as great strength of character 
and intellectual ability as her husband was the reverse. She was filled 
with ambition both for herself and her country; but its welfare 
depended in her eyes on its continued association with China and 
the conservation of Chinese civilisation. The Tai Won Kun, her 
father-in-law, who had been released from his detention in China and 
permitted to return to Korea, shared her predilection for China; but 
between him and the Queen feelings of bitter antagonism existed. The 
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Queen used her influence with the King to procure the nomination of 
her own blood relations to all the highest offices of the State; even 
Count Inouye, while in Korea, had found it expedient to yield to her 
in this respect. The Tai Won Kun desired these offices for his own 
relations and disciples. TTiat desire could never be satisfied while the 
Queen lived, and a plot was accordingly formed into which the repre- 
sentative of Japan allowed himself to be drawn. On the morning of 
October 8, 1895, a sudden attack was made on the palace by the Tai 
Won Kun, at the head of a crowd which included some Koreans but was 
mainly composed of Japanese. Among the Japanese were some civilians 
of the woi'ht type of educated rowdies, a class which had lately appeared 
and risen into prominence in the politiciil life of Japan, whose arguments 
were those of the cudgel and the sword-stick ; but the majority were 
soldiers and government employees, including even officials of the legation* 
An entry was effected into tlie Queen's apartment, where she and some of 
her ladies were ruthlessly murdered with every circumstance of cruelty and 
indignity that unrestrained savagery could dictate. It was subsequently 
asserted that the actual murderers were Koreans disguised as Japanese; 
but it was not denied that Japanese officials were present. 

When the news of this incident was confirmed in Japan, all the 
participants in it were promptly recalled. The military officers were 
tried by Court-martial, but acquitted on the grounds that they had 
taken part in a coup (TJ^tai on the instructions, which it was alleged 
they were bound to obey, of Japan's chief representative in Korea. The 
latter, a lieutenant-general in the army and a viscount in the peerage, 
was arraigned lx?fore the ordinary criminal Courts ; but his trial was not 
carried beyond the preliminary Courts which, in Japan, fulfil the func- 
tions of the police Court and grand jury in England. All proceedings 
in these Courts ai'e carried on with closed doors, and it can therefore 
only be presumed there was not sufficient evidence to justify the com- 
mittal of the accused to public trial for complicity in the crime of 
murder. His share in the plot was not a crime, and the only penalty 
that could legally be inflicted upon him for it was the cessation of his 
employment by the Crown and the condemnation of his countrymen. 
These were not wanting, and many of his compatriots urged on him the 
old Samurai atonement of scjrpuJcu {harakiri). 

The price which Japan had to pay was a heavy one. No murdered 
Queen in history has been more heavily avenged. The incident might be 
called the remote cause of the War with Russia. Tlie King took refuge 
in the Russian legation in Seoul, and two years elapsed before he again 
ventured outside its walls. All that Japan had done or tried to do was 
undone. Russian influence took the place of Japanese, and the coimtry's 
retrogression into administrative chaos was rapid. It seemed only a 
question of time, at what date Korea would become a Russian possession 
in name as it was gradually becoming in fact — when the War with Russia 
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once more enabled Japan to assert her interest and her influence. Koim 
now stands to Japan in much the same relation as that of Egypt to 
Great Britain. The task of her reorganisation was undertaken by 
Prince Ito, who, having nearly reached the allotted age of threescore 
years and ten, might well have demanded the repose to which his long 
services had entitled him. 

Under the Treaty of Shimonoseki, signed on April 17, 1896, which 
terminated the War, the island of Formosa, togetiier with the out- 
lying group of islands known as the Pescadores, wei’e permanently 
ceded to Japan. Some sentiment influenced the demand for its cession, 
made by the victorious Japanese, as it was claimed that Formosa 
was occupied by their ancestors in the thirteenth century and that 
geologically it formed a link in the continuous chain of islands 
that constitutes the empire. The practical reasons were its strategic 
iinpoiiance, commanding the narrow straits, which are the highway for 
all the shipping entering the China Seas from the south, and the promise 
of its providing a valuable field of emigration for the increasing popula- 
tion of Japan. Little had been done by the Chinese during their 
long occupation to develop the resources of the island; but it was 
believed to oflFer immense possibilities in agriculture and mining, given 
good government and intelligent administration. It was known to 
possess valuable coal-fields, and a considerable quantity of gold had been 
found in it by primitive methods of surface washing ; its tea commanded 
high prices; its sugar and rice were exported in large quantities to 
Japan and Cliina ; and it was the chief soui-ce of the camphor supply 
of the world. 

The physical conditions of the country are peculiar. It lies almost 
due north and south, its length being miles and its breadth varying 
from 60 to 90 miles. The western half consists entirely of low plains 
which are thickly populated by industrious emigrants from southern 
China ; the eastexm, of forest-clad mountains which rise abruptly from 
the plains to a height of 7000-8000 feet and continue eastwaixla to the 
sea where they also rise abruptly from the coast in granite cliffs to the 
height of 60(X)-6000 feet. The entire eastern coast line, unbroken by 
a single harbour, when viewed from ships, the largest of which can 
approach quite close to it, presents one of the most sublime and awe- 
inspiring views of the world. Only the western half of the island was 
ever brought under the effective domination of China. The eastern 
half is sparsely inhabited by untamed savages of the most bloodthirsty 
type, to whose gloomy mountain fastnesses the Chinese wei*e never able 
to penetrate. 

The cession of the island to Japan was received with such disfavour 
by the Chinese inhabitants that a large military force was required to 
eflbct its occupation. For nearly two yeais afterwards, a bitter guerrilla 
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resistance was offered to the Japanese troops, and large forces — over 
100,000 men, it was stated at the time — were required for its suppression. 
This was not accomplislied without much cruelty on the part of the 
conquerors, who, in their march through the island, perpetrated all the 
worst excesses of war. They had, undoubtedly, considerable provocation. 
They were constantly attacked by ambushed enemies, and their losses 
from battle and disease far exceeded the entire loss of the whole Japanese 
army throughout the Manchurian campaign. But their revenge was 
often taken on innocent villagers. Men, women, and children were ruth- 
lessly slaughtered or became the victims of unrestrained lust and rapine. 
The result was to drive from their homes thousands of industrious and 
peaceful peasants, who, long after the main resisinnee had been com- 
pletely crushed, continued to wage a vendetta war, and to generate 
feelings of hatred which the succeeding years of conciliation and good 
government have not wholly eradicated. 

The first steps in the civil occupation of the island were not more 
promising than the military occupation. Many of the officials were 
undoubtedly honest, and sincerely desirous of performing their duties as 
much in the interest of the natives as in that of their own country and 
countrymen ; but among them were also many who united flagrant 
corruption with tyrannical abuse of their executive powers. All, whether 
honest or dishonest, were entirely ignorant of the local dialects, and they 
made the fatal mistake of enijdoying as interpreters and informants the 
subordinate officials of the former Chinese Yamen. These men, the 
most dishonest and unscnipuloits products of the official system of China, 
create<l what was almost a reign of terror. Tliey levied wholesale 
blackmail on the most wealthy and prosperous of their countrymen, 
and, when their demands were refused, they procured the execution or 
ruin of many inniKcnt persons by fabricated evidence which the Japanese 
were incompetent to test. 

Whatever were their early shortcomings, the Japanese have since 
made ample amends for them, and the results which they have already 
achieved speak well for their capabilities as colonists. Harbours have 
been improved ; railways, waterworks, and roads constructed ; schools 
and hospitals founded; mcKlem scientific methods introduced into the 
sugar and camphor industries; and, while native a<iults are being 
furnished, for the first time in their lives, with the concrete example of 
honest executive and judicial administration, their children are being 
trained in Japanese sentiment and Japanese methods, so that they may 
grow into patriotic subjects of the empire. For ten years, the island 
was a heavy burden on the Japanese finances, large annual subventions 
being retjuired from the Treasury ; but, in 1906, it became financially 
independent for the first time, and its revenue has since increased, owing 
to the profits derived from camphor, salt, tobacco, and opium monopolies, 
so that a large surplus can be annually applied to pemanent productive 
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works. Attempts are now being made to penetrate the mountains in 
the east and to subjugate the savage inhabitants ; but, in view of the 
natural difficulties which have to be overcome, this task will require 
years for its accomplishment. The island is governed as a crown colony, 
the inhabitants neither possessing the parliamentary franchise nor being 
liable to military service. 

In the island of Saghalm, fishing settlements were established by 
Japanese during the eighteenth century, and, very early in the nine- 
teenth, it was explored by a Japanese navigator and proved to be 
an island. It remained, however, a terra incognita to the Shogun’s 
Government, w^hich took little notice of the Russian encroachments that 
were gradually made on it. When it did awake to the threatened 
loss of the island, it was too late, and the best terms in regard to it 
that could be obtained were that it should be occupied in common by 
the subjects of both countries, an agreement being concluded to that 
effect when the first Treaty with Russia was made in 1855. Subsequent 
endeavours to set up the 50th parallel of latitude as the line of 
demarcation of the spheres of the two countries failed, and Russian 
settlements steadily gi'ew in number, until they extended to the extreme 
south and Russia was in virtual occupation of the whole island. Japan, 
unable by reason of her military weakness and intenml disorganisation to 
oppose this aggression, yielded to necessity, and by a Tixiaty signed at 
St Petersburg in 1875 ceded the whole island to Russia, who, in return, 
recognised the chain of the Kurile Islands as Japanese territory. 

Consolation was found at the time for this very unerjual transaction 
in the thought that the climatic conditions of Saglialiii rendered it 
unsuitable as a colonising field for Japanese, and that the loss was 
a small price to pay for the removal of a possible cause of serious 
friction between the two Powers. But, as time went on, it was realised 
that Japan had parted with an integral portion of her dominions, and in 
doing so had exchanged an island rich in possibilities for a few barren 
and inhospitable rocks. By the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905), the 
island south of 50° was ceded to Japan as one of the conditions of peace, 
and she has now the opportunity of testing her colonising capacity in a 
sub-arctic climate as well as in the sub-tropical climate of Fonnosa, while 
in Saghaliu there is no hostile population to subdue. The original cession 
of the whole island to Russia proved to be not without aclvantage to 
Japan. It left her free to expend her energies and her money, both to a 
very large extent, on the development of the resources and defences of 
the island of Yezo, as much a part of Japan as Ireland is of the United 
Kingdom, while Saghalin is merely an outlying island which could be 
perfectly well spared at a period when no surplus population reejuired an 
outlet from the main islands. Even Yezo was threatened by Russia, 
when Japan, during the struggles of the Revolution, was apparently in 
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hopeless anarchy and military impotence. A very able Russian official 
was stationed at its principal port under the guise of a consul ; a large 
mission of the Russian t^urch was maintained under Bishop Nicholai^ 
the noblest and most devoted Christian missionary who has given his 
life to Japan since the days of Francis Xavier ; Russian hospitals were 
also established, and Russian influence insidiously but steadily spread 
among the natives. It was, probably, only the knowledge that all she 
did was carefully watched by the able and determined British minister in 
Japan, who never shirked I'esponsibility and who always had at his call 
the whole British fleet in Chinese waters, that prevented Russia from 
establishing a foothold in Yezo whence Japan might have had considerable 
difficulty in dislodging her. 

The history of Japan’s international relations during the Meiji 
period may be closed with the mention of two further incidents. The 
first was the Boxer movement in China, which is fully described in 
an earlier chapter. Japan has not, however, received the credit she 
deserves for her share in its suppression. When the foreign communities 
of Poking and Tientsin were surrounded and threatened with annihilation 
by overwhelming Chinese hordes, when distance rendered it impossible 
for relieving forces to arrive from Western countries in time to save 
them, Japan came to the rescue, and (piickly landed at Taku an army 
of 21,000 of her best soldiers, fully equipped in every military detail. 
Throughout the campaign, this army was distinguished by no less skill 
on the part of its generals and no less bravery on the paH of its soldiers, 
than were the British and American allies by whose side it fought The 
evil record made for themselves by the Japanese soldiers in Formosa, 
under conditions of great provocation and temptation, was thoroughly 
erased by their conduct in northern Cliina. It was as strongly marked 
by discipline, restraint, and humanity as that of some of the European 
armies was by the reverse of these qualities. What the Japanese saw of 
the Russian generals and soldiers in this campaign filled them with self- 
confidence and enabled them to meet the Russian armies in Manchuria 
without a shred of doubt as to the side to which victory would ultimately 
fall. Great Britain learned, for her part, that she need not hesitate to 
accept the Japanese as worthy allies. Having leamcxl that lesson, she 
hod no hesitation in concluding with Japan the defensive alliance, first 
signed on January 80, 1902, and amplified and strengthened on August 12, 
1905. By these ^Preaties, Great Britain and Japan became the guarantors 
of peace in the Far East, Great Britain was relieved from the expense 
of maintaining in Eastern waters a powerful modern fleet — a burden 
which miglit have proved insupportable under the new conditions that 
are manifesting themselves in the present year, 1910. Japan obtained 
the final acknowledgment of her status as a great and civilised Power. 
The Charter Oath of the Emperor was thereby fulfilled to its last clause, 
and the fourulations of the empire were firmly established.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

On April 8, a Treaty was signed between China and Russia. 

By its terms Russia undertook to respect the integrity of China and to 
evacuate Manchuria ; China agreeing to be responsible for the safety of 
Russian subjects and enterprises in that province. TLlius the prospect 
of peace in the Far East was, after many dark and stormy days, once 
more bright. Russia had, by her lease of the Liao-Tung peninsula, 
reached her long sought goal, an icefree port on the Pacific, and her 
communications with that port seemed safe. Japan, having secured a 
working agreement with Russia as to Korea, felt free to develop her 
Intimate sphere of influence in that kingdom, now that she was 
relieved from the menace which an apparently pennanent domination of 
Manchuria had constituted. The evacuation was to be completed in 
three periods of six months each, and at the end of each period a section 
of the province, defined in the Treaty, was to be restored to China. In 
October, 1902, Russia duly met her engagements ; but in the following 
April the second section was still in the hands of Russian troops. The 
Chinese ambassador at St Petersburg, in reply to enquiries, was informed 
that any further evacuation must be conditional on his Goveniment 
agreeing to certain concessions and guarantees as to Manchuria not 
mentioned in the original Treaty. This China, supported by Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan, refused to do. Almost simul- 
taneously with the formulation of these fresh demands a marked increase 
in the activities of Russian subjects in northern Korea took place. 
A Russian speculator, Bezobrazoff*, who was engaged in exploiting a 
concession obtained from the Korean Government, carrying with it the 
right to cut timber on the Yalu and Tumen rivers, had interested 
influential personages in the Tsars eritcnirage in his schemes. Work was 
begun on the Yalu in April, 1903, and on this pretext Russian troops 
were moved towards the river. This was a direct violation of the agree- 
ments with regard to Korea which had been concluded by Russia and 
Japan. The latter had expended much blood and treasure in order 
to secure a predominating interest in the Korean peninsula. She had 
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recognised that, with Russia established there, not only would her own 
natural field of development be at once closed but her existence as a 
nation would be eventually threatened. The rapid growth of Russian 
power on the Pacific coasts, the enforced cession of Saghalin in 1875, and 
of the Liao-Tung peninsula with the hard- won Port Arthur twenty years 
later, had aroused profound distrust of Russian designs in the minds 
of Japanese statesmen. Japan accordingly made representations at 
St Petersburg that the proceedings of the agents of Russia in the Far 
East did not square with her pledges to withdraw from Manchuria, and 
offered a fresh treaty for acceptance, which, while safeguarding Russian 
interests in Manchuria, defined in unmistakable terms Japan’s position 
in Korea. After various pourparlers^ Russia’s answer was presented at 
Tokio on October 3, 1903. This proposed to place certain restrictions 
on Japan with regard to Korea, but left Russia free to develop her 
interests on the Yalu, and to do as she pleased in Manchuria. Several 
months of negotiation followed, during which Russia was gradually 
strengthening her military position in the Far East. At length, on 
January 13, 1904, Japan agreed to regard Manchuria as outside her sphere 
of influence, but required in exchange, as an irreducible minimum, tliat 
Russia should give a similar undertaking as to Korea. In view of 
Russian military movements actually in progress, the Japanese ambas- 
sador was instructed to press for an early reply to this communication. 
None having been received by February 4, the Emperor determined to 
end the negotiations, and, on February 5, diplomatic relations with 
Russia were severed. On the next day, the first orders for mobilisation 
were issued in Japan. 

It might well fill the world with amazement that an Asiatic people, 
relatively small and compamtively untried in war, should deliberately 
challenge one of the great military Powers of Europe to a trial of 
strength in circumstances which compelled them to become the 
aggressors, and to flout their mighty enemy in what was de facto his 
own territory. For Japan could not gain her object, which was to stop 
Russian aggression in Manchuria and Korea, by sitting still within her 
islands, and defying Russia to come on. But the chances at every step 
in the negotiations which led to the outbreak of war had been cai'efully 
calculated, on one side at least. The Japanese statesmen and soldiers 
knew that for tlieir purpose the measure of Russia’s strength was not 
the vast array which impressed Euro{>e, but the number of ships and 
soldiers which she could deliver and maintain in what was to be tlie 
theatre of war. 

In the beginning of February, 1904, Russia had, east of I^ike Baikal, 
approximately 80,000 field troops, 25,000 fortress troops, requii^d to 
garrison Port Arthur, Vladivostok, and the minor defences in the 
maritime province, and some 30,000 raihvay troops and frontier guards. 
Tliese forces w'crc scattered over the immense area lying between I^ike 
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Baikal on the west, Aladivostrfk on the east, Nikolaievsk on the north, 
and Port Arthur on the south, the two main groups, about Vladivostok 
and Port Arthur, being 900 miles apart. The rate at which the immense 
resources of European Russia in men and materiel could be made 
available in the Far East was dependent upon the capacity of the 
Eastern Siberian Railway. The cost of laying the 5500 miles of line 
between Moscow and Vladivostok, and the extension of 600 miles from 
Harbin to Port Artliur, had caused the standard of construction to be 
tlie lowest which would meet the requirements of commerce. Neither 
the permanent way, nor the number and accommodation of stations and 
sidings, nor the quality and quantity of the rolling stock, was suited to 
the strain of the heavy traffic which the formation and maintenance of 
a great army would involve. But the chief difficulty was Lake Baikal. 
There was, at the beginning of 1904, still a gap of more than 100 miles 
of mountainous country in the railway which was being constructed round 
that lake, and, until this line was completed, everything had to be trans- 
ported across thirty miles of inland sea. By January 27, 1904, the 
steamers which ordinarily performed this work were frozen in; all troops 
had to march across the ice, and until the end of February, when a light 
railway was constructed on tlie ice, all stores had to be hauled across on 
sleds. During tlie latter half of April tmffic across the lake was sdmost 
at a standstill because of the thaw, and it was not until May 5 that the 
steamers were able to I'esume work. Most of the reservists, and much of 
the transport and materiel required to fit the troops already stationed 
east of Lake Baikal to take the field had to come from Europe. At the 
same time, the rolling stock and railway personriel on the Manchurian 
railway had to be increased. Fortunately for Russia, the resources of 
Manchuria and of the neighbouring Chinese provinces made the im- 
portation of foodstuffs unnecessary ; but even with this advantage no 
very considerable reinforcements could be delivered in Manchuria before 
the end of April. Thus Japan could calculate that, even under the 
most favourable conditions, Russia would not for some months be 
able to put more than 80,000 troops in tlie field, and it was highly 
improbable that even tiiis number could be concentrated on any 
one battlefield. 

The land forces of Japan at the outbreak of hostilities consisted, 
approximately, of an active army of 180,000 men with a first reserve 
200,000 strong, and 470,000 other trained men, or about 850,000 trained 
men in all. Behind this there was a reserve of population capable of 
bearing arms of about 4,000,000. From these land forces about 150,000 
men, organised in divisions, could be mobilised immediately. 

The naval forces in the Far East were more evenly divided. Japan 
had six first-class and one second-class battleships, six first-class cruisers, 
besides two purchased in Europe which reached Japan about a week 
after hostilities began; twelve second-class and thiiicen third-class 
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cruiHers. Ilxissia had seven battleships, nine first-class, two second-class, 
and six third-class cruisers. Thus, on paper, Russia's battle fleet was 
slightly superior ; but it was divided. Seven battleships, four first-class 
and two second-class cruisers were at Port Arthur, four first-class cruisers 
at Vladivostok, and one at Chemulpo. It was necessary to send out naval 
reinforcements from Europe in sufficient strength to avoid defeat in 
detail, and the preparation of a fleet for such a voyage was a matter of 
many months. 

The situation of the two Powers at the moment when diplomatic 
relations were broken off affords a striking example of the value of a 
complete understanding between statesman, soldier, and sailor at each 
step of negotiations which may culminate in wai*. The Boxer rebellion, 
her relations with China, her wish to secure an icefree port in the 
Pacific, had decided for Russia the number and distribution of her troops 
east of Lake Baikal. The desire to evade obligations which might 
involve the abandonment of promising undeiiakings led her to drift 
into a situation which threatened war, under what were, at the time, 
very unfavourable conditions. Japan had on the other hand calculated 
to a nicety how long she could afibrd to wait for satisfactory guarantees 
from Russia. Statecraft had secured for Japan the militaj^ advantage 
of the initiative, and left her free to prosecute an offensive campaign, 
since Russia could not collect sufficient transports in the Pacific for any 
serious expedition against the Japanese islands. 

The necessary prelude to offensive operations on land was the com- 
mand of the sea, which involved an attack on the enemy’s main fleet at 
Port Arthur. As to the next step, it was clear that neither army, when 
concentrated in strength, could live for long in Manchuria without the 
assistance of a railway. This limited the povssible lines of operations 
to two, the Vladivostdk-Harbin line, and the Port Arthur-Harbin 
line. It was of importance to the Japanese to force the Russians to 
fight before the arrival of reinforcements from Europe. Landings could 
be made on the coasts of western Korea and of southern Manchuria 
earlier than on the coast about Vladivostok, which is icebound until the 
end of April, and this was in favour of the southern line. But the chief 
factor which determined the choice was undoubtedly Port Arthur itself. 
The most glorious and popular achievement in the Chinese War had, in 
the eyes of the Japanese people, been the assault and capture of Port 
Arthur. By the intervention of Russia, Germany, and France, Japan 
had been forced in 1895 to yield up this fortress, and her exasperation 
was not lessened when Russia obtained possession of it two years later. 
It is not too much to say that the national sentiment of Japan i^garded 
the capture of Port Arthur as the first objective of the War. Apart 
from national sentiment, Japan went to war, firat, to ensure her own 
predominance in Korea, secondly, to force the Russians to withdraw 
from Manchuria. The overthrow of the Russian empire on land was 
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out of the question ; but, if Japan were to secure these objects for 
the future, she must gain the command of the sea in permanence, 
not merely for the duration of the campaign. To obtain possession of 
the only icefree port in the Pacific which Russia held was the surest, 
and indeed the only real, guarantee for this. 

The Japanese plan of campaign was therefore : to attack at once the 
Russian ships at Port Arthur and Chemulpo ; under cover of this attack 
to reinforce the Legation guard at Seoul, and to move a division across 
the Korean Straits in order to force the Korean Government to acquiesce 
in and prepare the way for an advance of an army through Korea to the 
Yalu ; as tlie progress of the naval operations permitted, to land other 
armies on the southern coast of Manchuria with which to prosecute 
the siege of Port Arthur and to cover the siege operations. For the 
development of this plan it was of great importance to Japan to 
anticipate Russia in Korea, in order to secui'e the ports of that country 
for her own uses, to prevent them from serving as bases for operations 
of the Russian fleet, and to force the Korean Government, in which the 
Russian and Japanese parties were nicely balanced, to adopt an attitude 
of benevolent neutrality. Russian patrols were known to be on the 
Yalu, and a cruiser, a gunboat, and a transport with troops on board 
from Port Arthur, were in Chemulpo harbour. Secrecy and rapidity 
of action were essential. Accordingly, at 6 a.m. on February 6, four 
battalions at peace strength, so as to avoid the stir of mobilisation, were 
embarked at Sasebo and, escorted by seven cruisers and twelve torpedo 
boats under Admiral Uriu, sailed for Chemulpo, while the main fleet 
under Admiral Togo made for Port Arthur. On the aflcnioon of 
February 8, the Russian gunboat Korktz steamed out of Chemulpo 
harbour and, meeting the scouts of Uriu’s squadron, fired the first shot 
of the war. The gunboat returned, and that evening the Japanese 
flotilla appeared and began disembarking troops, which on the next 
day occupied Seoul, During the forenoon of February 9, the Russian 
ships Variag and Korietz^ on Uriu’s summons, gallantly came out to 
meet the Japanese fleet and were overwhelmed. 

Meanwhile, on this same eventful morning of Febniary 9 Togo had 
been busy at Port Arthur. The entrance to that harbour was difficult 
of navigation, and, to be ready for emergencies, the Russian fleet had 
a week before moved into the roadstead. There it was surprised during 
the early hours of the 9th by the Japanese mosquito flotillas, and two 
battleships and a first-class cruiser were badly damaged by torpedoes. 
The arrival of Togo’s main fleet brought on a general engagement, in 
which four more Russian ships were seriously injured. 'JThus, before any 
formal declaration of war had taken place, more than half the Russian 
naval strength in the Yellow Sea had been put out of action, and, at 
a cost of six men killed and 45 wounded, the command of the sea which 
was the foundation of the Japanese plans was, for a time at least, assured. 
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The unexpected completeness of Togo'^s success allowed the original 
plan to be modified, and, to avoid the long and difficult march from 
Fusan to Seoul, the twelfth Division was shipped, as soon as it had 
mobilised, direct to Chemulpo, where it had disembarked by February 21. 
On March 10 the advanced guards of tliis division were in touch with 
the Russian vedettes on the Chechen river. With a screen of troops 
established in Korea, and Togo ready to counter every attempt of the 
Russian ships to break out of Port Arthur, the time had arrived when 
a concentration in northern Korea could be begun. A First Japanese 
Army, composed of the Guard and second Divisions, together with the 
twelfth Division already in Korea, had been organised and placed under 
the command of General Kuroki. The ice off the harbour of Chinnampo 
began to break up in the first week of March, and soon afterwards the 
earliest troops of the Guard and second Divisions began disembarking at 
that point. Japan had chosen the moment for beginning hostilities with 
such nicety that she was able to use the harbours of the north-western 
coast of Korea for her scheme of concentration, the moment they became 
available. Any earlier rupture of diplomatic relations would have 
involved long marches through roadless Korea, a later might have found 
the ports in Russian hands. By March 29 the whole of Kuroki’s troops 
had disembarked ; and, by the 20th of the following month, after weary 
struggles with the Koix'an roads, which the thaw had converted into 
rivers of mud, the First Japanese Army had driven back the Russian 
outposts and was concentrate behind the Yalu. 

While the Japanese transports were plying to and fro, Togo was 
ensuring their safety by ceaseless activity before Port Arthur. Torpedo 
attacks and attempts to block the mouth of the harbour were frequent. 
Early in March, the arrival from Europe of Admiral Makaroff, an able 
and energetic oflicer, had infused new vigour into the Russian fleet, 
which began to leave the shelter of the harbour. '^The Japanese 
succeeded in laying mines secretly in the channels generally used by 
the enemy’s ships, and, on April 13, the battleship Peiropavlovsky in 
returning to port, was sunk by a mine, with Admiral Makaroff and about 
600 men on board, while a second battleship, the Pobkda^ also struck 
a mine and was injured. 

During the two and a half months which had elapsed since the out- 
break of the War, something had been done towards grouping the 
scattered Russian forces in positions from which they could act in 
concert. On March 27 General Kuropatkin, who had been appointed 
Commander-in -Chief in the Far East, arrived at Liaoyang and took up 
his duties. He was a general with a European reputation, w'ho had 
earned his chief title to fame as Skobeleff's right-hand man in 1877 
and haul been for some years at the head of the War Ministry at 
St Petersburg. He formed a plan of campaign which was suited to the 
circumstamces. The command of the sea gave the Japamese power to land 
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trcK>ps wherever the natural conditions were favourable. The mountainous 
character of the greater part of the country limited the possible lines of 
advance from the coast which the Japanese armies could use ; and, for 
the same reason, these armies must eventually operate up the great Liao 
valley along the line of the Manchurian railway. The routes from 
Korea and from the southern and western coasts of Manchuria met at 
Liaoyang. Kuropatkin accordingly decided, after providing garrisons 
for Port Arthur and Vladivostdk, to make his first concentration at 
Liaoyang and, while watching the coasts and delaying the Japanese 
advance with detachments, to refuse a decisive battle until he had 
assembled sufficient strength to allow him to assume the offensive with 
effect. Some such plan is usually forced upon a Power which is compelled 
to fight in or for a distant dependency against an enemy on the spot. 
If Government, people, and subordinate leaders are prepared to accept 
the sacrifices which it involves, and support the commander of their 
armies loyally, the inevitable difficulties may be overcome ; but, at best, 
the advantage of the military initiative must, for a time at least, be 
yielded to the enemy, and some loss of territory and prestige must be 
faced. If, on the other hand, the Government press their general to guard 
this place or that, if the people, angry at the apparent immunity with 
which the enemy takes what has been theirs, clamour against him, and if 
subordinate leaders stubbornly refuse to give way before an enemy they 
despise, then only a commander with a genius for war and an iron will — 
such a commander as is seldom vouchsafed to a nation — can put this 
plan into execution. 

Kuropatkin was faced with such difficulties from the outset. Up to 
the date of his arrival in the Far East, the supreme command of Russia's 
naval and military forc-es had been exercised by her Viceroy, Admiral 
Alexeyefl*. He had been chiefly responsible for the conduct of affairs 
which led up to the outbreak of hostilities, and his position naturally 
carried great weight. For various reasons he was disposed to dis- 
agree with Kuropatkin's proposals. In tlie first place, he was deeply 
interested in the various enterprises for the development of Manchuria, 
Further, he and many of tlie military commanders who had hitherto 
served under his orders were inclined to look with contempt upon a yellow 
race, whose military methods and organisation they had neglected to 
study, and to scorn even the appearance of giving way. Last, his 
training and education led him to look at the problem from a naval 
point of view. He saw that, if Russia was to regain command of the 
sea, a fleet must be organised in Europe and sent to the Far East. Port 
Arthur, as the only ioefree harbour provided with docks which could 
receive this fleet, had even greater value than it possessed as the base and 
refuge of the fleet already in Eastern waters. Alexdyeff knew that the 
declaration of war had found the fortifications and armament of Port 
Arthur in an incomplete condition, and was very apprehensive of the 
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danger of leaving the fortress to look after itself. He was not soldier 
enough to understand that the place must fall to the ultimate victor, 
no matter how often it changed hands in the course of the War, nor 
did he see that for the Russians to engage the enemy before they were 
strong enough to strike a decisive blow was to make bad worse. 
Alexdyeff* found at the Russian Court many who could not brook to 
see their interests abandoned to the enemy without a struggle and were 
therefore prepared to support his views, and Kuropatkin was thwarted 
by men who did not understand the wisdom of his proposals. That he 
was not the man of blood and iron needed in order to cope with the 
situation does not absolve those who made that situation impossible for 
one who was both a skilful leader and a gallant soldier. 

At the end of April, the Russian field troops east of Lake Baikal 
were distributed in four main groups. There were some 45,000 men 
along the Manchurian railway, chiefly about Liaoyang under the direct 
command of Kuropatkin ; some of these troops were still on their way 
to join him, some had been pushed as far south as Niuchwang: Lieutenant- 
General Stoessel had 19,000 in Port Arthur and the Kwantung peninsula, 
Lieutenant-General Linevich about 16,000 around Vladivostok: last, 
19,000 men were deployed along the southern coast of Manchuria 
and the Korean frontier under Lieutenant-General Zasulich. These 
figures represent the approximate numbers of effective fighting troops ; 
the paper strengths were much higher, but every regiment was, from a 
variety of causes, below its war establishment 

It is with General Zasulich’s command, which was already in touch 
with Kiiroki on the Yalu, that we are fimt concerned. On April 2^, when 
Zasulich himself arrived on the Yalu, his force was watching a front of 
some 170 miles from Pitzuwo on the coast to a point about 60 miles 
up the river. This distribution was in agreement with Kuropatkin’s 
reiterated onlers that the enemy were to be watched and delayed without 
committing the troops to a decisive battle. Zasulich appears to have 
misconceived his role completely, and to have made up his mind from the 
outset that, if he were attackeil on the Yalu, the strength of his position 
and the quality of his troops would give him victory. The bulk of the 
Ruasian troops were grouped about Antung, and a point a few miles 
further up the right bank of the Yalu opposite Wiju. Here they had 
construct^ strong but very conspicuous entrenchments on the low hills 
oommanding the four mile width of open sandy plain, which, broken only 
by the many channels of the Yalu and its tributaries, formed the valley 
separating the two armies. The Japanese had already crossed the river 
in face of the Chinese in 1894 ; and, by means of spies and of every 
known form of reconnaissance, they had accurate information of their 
enemy and his position. Kuroki, who could dispose of 40,000 men, 
infen^ that Zasulich, who had troops extended far along the coast of 
southern Manchuria, and had occupied Antung in strength, was appre- 
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hensive of a landing on his right, and he determined to play on that fear. 
He, therefore, decided to keep Russians employed near the mouth of 
the river, and to make his real crossing at and above Wiju. By April 28, 
Kurokfs plans were far enough advanced to allow him to fix May 1 for 
the attack, and, after some preliminary skirmishes and bombardments, the 
chief bridges were completed by April 80. On the morning of May 1 
the valley was shrouded in a dense mist, and when this lifted tlie Russians 
found their left threatened by immensely superior numbers. At 7 a.m. 
Kiiroki ordered the general attack. After two hours of sharp fighting 
the Russian left was driven from its first position, and the Japanese were 
firmly established on the right bank of the river, while the large propor- 
tion of the Russian force about Antiing was still expecting the main 
attack to be delivered against it. By 10 a.m. Zasulich had reached his left 
flank and, after taking in the situation, he ordered a general retirement. 
But it was now too late ; the Japanese right, swinging round, cut in on 
the Russian line of retreat, and only desperate and gallant fighting by 
the rearguard prevented the retirement from becoming a rout. The 
first battle with equal weapons, under modeni conditions, between yellow 
and white troops, had ended in a decisive victory for the former ; the 
Russians lost 1800 killed and wounded, 600 prisoners, 21 guns, and 
8 machine guns ; the Japanese 1021 killed and wounded. 

Tlie importance of this success to Japan could hardly be over- 
estimated. The prestige of Russian troops stood very high before the 
War, and the fact that they had been met and decisively beaten in 
battle was to stand Japan in good stead when she went to the exchanges 
of Europe for the means to prosecute the campaign. Though Japan 
owed her victory to the blunder of a subordinate general, the moral 
effect of the success on her troops was as great as if their prowess alone 
had won the day. She had chosen for the training of her army the best 
German instructors available, and these had set themselves to adapt 
the natural fighting qualities of the people to the conditions of the 
twentieth century. The soldiers produced by this system were by nature 
sturdy, cleanly, and abstemious, by religion and tradition eager to sacrifice 
their lives for Emperor and country, by training equal to the requirements 
of a modem war. They were led by officers who had received a scientific 
education of a standard similar to that of the militaiy schools of Europe. 
But, with all this, there was very naturally a certain anxiety until the 
system had stood the ordeal of battle with a European foe, and the tele- 
gram sent by the Japanese general staff* officers to their German instructors 
from the field of battle gave expi’ession to the exultation of the whole 
|)eople in the fact that their theories had been put to the test and 
not found wanting. 

Tlie characteristics displayed by the Russian soldiers in this battle 
marked them throughout the War. The men were dogged and determined 
fighters, patient under hardships, but slow and quite incapable of thinking 
for themselves ; the junior officers— particularly of the Siberian regiments 
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—were not abreast of modern progress in their profession ; the seniors 
were too much given to intrigue and to tjuarrels* In the result^ the 
Itussian army in the Far B^ast was a ponderous and clumsy machine, 
capable of gallant fighting on the defence, but with little power of 
manoeuvre or of initiative, and its want of capacity to seize such chances 
as the fortune of war presented forced it continually to follow the 
movements of an adversary, who had the courage to assume and the skill 
to keep the offensive. 

KurokiV victory had made Japan paramount in Korea, and cleared 
the way for the next step in the campaign, the isolation of Port Arthur. 
While the Krst Japanese Army was assembling along the Yalu, a Second 
Army, consisting of the first, third, and fourth Divisions under General 
Baron Oku, had been quietly collected in transports at Chinnampo. On 
May 8, Togo reported that his efforts to block the mouth of the harbour at 
Port Arthur ha^i so far succeeded as to prevent the egress of battleships 
and large cruisers ; and by dawn on May 5 the first transports of Oku’s 
army were anchored off Howtiishih, a place on the southern coast of 
Manchuria, some twelve miles southwards of Pitzuwo, where the Japanese 
had landed in 1894. Though the coast presented great physical obstacles 
to a disembarkation, which involved the assembling of a fleet of eighty 
transports, and though the landing of the fighting troops alone required 
eight days, no attempt at interference was made by the Russians; yet 
Port Arthur, w'ith its channels still open to navigation by destroyers and 
torpedo boats, was only sixty miles away, and General Stoessel had men 
busy fortifying the neck of the Kwantung peninsula at Nanshan, not forty 
miles off. Zasulich had withdrawn northwards to Fenghwangch’eng after 
his defwit on the Yalu, and his cavalry, which had been watching the coast, 
fell back with him. The Japanese had kept the size and composition of 
the forces which were disembarking in Manchuria almost entirely secret, 
and in the absence of any troops through w^hich to gain information the 
Russians had relied upon native rumour, lliis had wildly exaggerated 
the number and extent of the Japanese landing. Towards the end of 
May, Kuropatkin had directed the cavalry to resume touch with the coast; 
but the Japanese had then established a screen on land wliich could not be 
penetrated. On May 14, Oku cut Port Artliur off from direct communi- 
cation with the outside world, f’ive days later the main body of the 
Japanese tenth Division under General Kaw^amura had completed its 
landing at Takushan. This small force of less than 10,000 men was 
destined to act as a connecting link between Kuroki on the right and 
Oku on the left. But it plaj^ed a part out of all proportion to iti? size> 
for rumour represented it os an army of several divisions, and it was not 
until long afterwards that its real strength was known, llie Russian 
intelligence department was never able to correct the data upon which 
its calculations of Japanese strength were based, and this affected 
Kuropatkin’s strategy throughout tiie War. 
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By May 21, the fifth Division had joined Oku, who left it with a 
cavalry brigade to protect his rear against any Russian movement from 
the direction of Yingkow, and marched with the first, third, and fourth 
Divisions against Port Arthur. Simultaneously, a Japanese squadron 
demonstmted along the coast toward Yingkow, as if searching for landing- 
places, and this stopped all idea of a Russian advance southwards along 
the railway. The position in Port Arthur was curious. General Stoessel 
was the senior officer on the spot, but, as he had had no experience of 
the charge of an important fortress, General Smirnoff bad been sent 
specially from Europe to be fortress commandant. Kuropatkin, fore- 
seeing difficulties, ordered Stoessel to leave shortly before communication 
with the outside world was cut ; but Stoessel suppressed the fact of the 
receipt of this order, and remained. Thus the situation was from the 
outset unfavourable to unity of command. 

Under the supervision of General Kondratenko, the senior engineer in 
Port Arthur, the neck of the Kwantung peninsula at Nanshan, where it 
is only 4000 yards wide, had been strongly fortified. It was this position, 
washed by the sea on either flank, which Oku now proposed to attack 
with his three divisions, about 39,000 strong. To hold it, Stoessel had 
sent the fourth Easteni Siberian Rifle Division under Greneral Fock, who 
deployed but a small part of his force in the entrenchments, keeping the 
bulk under his own hand. After some preliminary fighting on May 51^, 
Oku made his attack on the 26th, assisted by four gunboats and four 
torpedo boats, no larger vessels of Togo^’s fleet being able to stand in 
dose enough to be of use in the shallow waters of Kinchow bay. 
Weeks of careful preparation had made Nanshan almost a fortress. 
Assault after assault, delivered with all the devotion of which the 
Japanese infantryman is capable, was .stubbomlyrepulsed. The Russian 
guns ran short of ammimition early in the day; but Fock had his large 
reserves in hand, and by a bold counter-stroke might have secured the 
victory, had he been a man to dare. As the sxm was setting, the infantry 
of the fourth Japanese Division, wading breast high through the ebbing 
tide in Kinchow bay, turned the Russian left and at last secured a foot- 
hold in the position. Fock had already telegraphed to Stoessel, who 
remained all the day in Port Arthur, that the situation was extremely 
critical. He receiv^ in reply an order to retire, which was executed in 
some confusion, 82 guns falling into Japanese hands. Though not less 
than 15,000 Russians had been in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
battlefield, barely a fifth of that number had been engaged ; yet so well 
had that small body fought that they left 700 of their comrades to 
be buried by their foes, of whom 4613 officers and men were killed and 
wounded. The spoils of victory included Dalny, with aU the equipment 
of a modem commercial harbour, which was occupied on May 29; but its 
waters had been so thickly sown with mines that it was some weeks before 
it could be used. Mines had already inflicted a heavy loss on Togo, the 
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battleships Haimm and Yanlmna having been mink by this meana on 
May 15 ; on the same day a second-class cruiser was lost by collkion in 
a fog. With the help of that extraordinary power of reticence which 
was not the least of the aids to victory employed in this war, the loss 
of the Yashima^ unobserved by the Russians, was concealed for many 
months, though all her crew were saved and were drafted to other ships. 

At the beginning of June the Japanese were ready to engage in direct 
operations against Port Arthur ; the eleventh Division had landed and, 
joining the first Division, had formed a Third Army under General Baron 
Nogi, who was to conduct the siege. This left Oku with the third, fourth, 
and fifth Divisions for the advance up the railway towards Yingkow, 
The first troops of the tenth Division had meanwhile reached Hsiuyen 
and Kuroki had occupied Fenghwangch’eng with the First Army. This 
distribution was in great measure due to the mountainous character of 
southern Manchuria. Three roads only led from the coast into the 
valley of the Liao — the first, by which Kuroki was advancing, through 
the Motien pass ; the second, followed by the tenth Division, through 
the Fenshui pass ; the third, allotted to Oku, followed the railway. On 
each the number of men who could be fed was strictly limited ; for even 
the railway was of little assistance, until Talien bay had been cleared for 
shipping, and rolling stock been landed. Kuropatkin, for whom rein- 
forcements were now arriving steadily, had on his left Zasulich’s force, 
reinforced to 20,000 men, under Lieutenant-General Count Keller, in 
touch with Kuroki; in the centre, General Mishchenko with 8000 Cossack 
cavalry watched the tenth Division ; on the right, Lieutenant-General 
Stackelberg had 85,000 men distributed along the railway at and south 
of Yingkow, while as a central reserve there were 50,000 men around 
Liaoyang and in Mukden. ITie obvious course for the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to hold in check two of the Japanese columns and 
concentrate all his efforts on crushing the third ; but, as often happens in 
war, the obvious course was tiie most difficult. Kuropatkin had not the 
transport to enable him to send a large force into the mountains at a 
distance from the railway, and, were he to develop his strength against 
Oku, a successful advance by either of the oilier Japanese columns would 
cut his line of communications. His information him to believe that 
the enemy, particularly the central a>lumn, was much stronger than was 
actually the case, and so far his subordinates had failed conspicuously. 
Therefore he proposed to make his concentration yet further in rear, at 
Harbin, and was preparing to evacuate Liaoyang when Alexeyeff inter- 
vened, and, supported from St Petersburg, demanded an immediate effort 
to relieve the pressure on Port Arthur. So Stackelberg was sent south- 
ward with 26^000 men to draw upon himself as large a part as possible 
of Oku’s army, but to avoid a decasive battle. The landing of the deventh 
Division left Oku free to bring 87,000 men against Stackelberg, whom 
he met and defeated at Telissu on June 14 and 15. in a battle in which 
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the Japanese lost' 1190 killed and wounded, the llussians more than 
4000 killed and wounded, and 16 guns. Bad weather, difficult country, 
and want of ammunition checked the Japanese pursuit and allowed 
Stackelberg to withdraw from an expedition during which he was 
throughout ac ting on faulty information, for the Russians believed the 
greater part of Oku’s army to be completing the investment of Port 
Arthur. Immediately after Telissu, Oku was reinforced by the sixth 
Division from Japan. 

The scene of real struggle was now for a time shifted to the rear of 
the army, whose progress depended on the rate at which panting coolies 
and Chinese carts could haul stores through the Manchurian roads con- 
verted into quagmires by torrential rains. With occasional skirmishes, 
toilsome marches, and long halts, the Second Japanese Army crawled 
into ICaip'ing on July 8. The other Japanese columns had, with no less 
difficulty, made some progress in the mountains. Kuroki had by June 24 
collected sufficient supplies to permit his advance from Fenghwangch’eng, 
and on June 30 had secured the important Motion pass. Vacillation and 
uncertainty at the Russian headquarters were responsible for this. It was 
feared that the mysterious centre column would cut off Stackelberg; so 
troops were withdrawn from the left to oppose it just when Keller needed 
them most, and returned to him too late to be of use. On July 4, and 
again on the 17th, Keller tried hard to wrest the pass from Kuroki, 
but the Japanese, enjoying for once the luxury of defending strong 
positions, were not to be shaken. 

The tenth Division began its forward movement on June 25, and two 
days later had possession of the Fenshui pass. Then, as the difficulty of 
supplying the centre column had not proved so great as had been antici- 
pate, it was decided to strengthen it by the tenth Reserve Brigade from 
Japan, which, with the tenth Division, formed the nucleus of the Fourth 
Army under General Count Nodzu, who assumed command on July 16. 
So the three armies were drawing in towards the Liao valley, but their 
progress was slow, for important events elsewhere had, even more than the 
obstacles presented by nature, checked the rate of advance. 

For some time the four powerful Vla/livostok cruisers had been 
making their existence felt by raids from that harbour, and a Japanese 
squadron under Admiral Kamimura was keeping them in check. On 
June 12 the Russian ships left the port, evaded Kamimura, and sank three 
Japanese transpoi*ts in the Straits of Korea, the majority of the troops on 
board perishing. The cruisers regained Vladivostok on the 20th, after 
scattering a quantity of merchant shipping. On June 23 Admiral 
Witthoft, who had succeeded Makaroff, sailed out of Port Arthur with 
six battleships, four cruisers, and their attendant destroyers and torpedo 
boats. This showed that the Russians had repaired their battleships 
secretly, that the channels of Port Arthur were navigable by their largest 
ships, and that, owing to the Japanese losses, the Russian fleet at Port 
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Arthur was numerically superior to anything Togo could bring against 
it. For a short time the command of the sea hung in the balance. 
Had Witthoft attacked and gained even a partial victory, or had he 
evaded Togo and joined the Vladivostdk squeidron, the Japanese land 
operations must inevitably have been seriously compromised. But Witt- 
hoft did not perceive his chances, and on sighting one of Togo’s divisions 
steamed back to port without fighting. ITiis revival of Russian naval 
activity seriously alarmed the Japanese, the despatch of reinforcements 
and supplies was temporarily stopped, and by this all four armies were 
more or less affected. Togo at once resumed torpedo boat attacks 
on the harbour, and the blockade was made more stringent, while on 
June 26 Nogi began active operations against the land defences by 
capturing Stoessel’s advanced positions. 

The convergence of the Japanese armies now made it desirable that 
the controlling mind should be nearer the scene of action. So Marshal 
Oyama, who had been appointed to the supreme command, left Japan on 
July 6 and established his headquarters at K’aip’ing. During its halt at 
that place Oku s army had been living almost from hand to mouth, and, 
partly from want of supplies, partly owing to bad weather, he was unable 
to move forward until July 23. Stackelberg had fallen back on to the 
fourth Siberian Corps which had assembled under General Zarul)eiefF at 
Ta-shih-chiao. Here they were joined by Mishchenko’s cavalry, which 
gave Zarubeieff*, the senior general, a force of 36,000 men. Oku, who had 
55,000 to bring against him, attacked on the 24th, but during daylight 
could make no impression on the Russian position, and had begun to try 
his fortune under cover of darkness, when the Russians were found to be 
retreating. Zarubeieff had heard that Nodzu's army was advancing, and, 
in agreement with Kuropatkin’s instructions that he was not to risk 
a decisive defeat, had oidered a withdrawal, which was carried out 
almost without molestation. The Russians lost about 2000 killed, 
wounded, and missing, the Japanese 1044 killed and wounded. The 
chief prize of the victory was the harbour of Yingkow with its connecting 
lines of railway, which supplied the Japanese with a valuable base, and 
made the long and difficult line of communication to Talieuwan un- 
necessary. 

After Ta-shih-chiao Nodzu was joined by Oku's fifth Division, which 
henceforward formed part of the Fourth Army, and with this reinforce- 
ment he was able to push back the Russians in front of him tuid to join 
hands with Oku at Haicheng on August 1, On the right Kuroki 
anticipated Keller, who, having been reinforced by the tenth Army Corps 
from Europe, was slowly pi-eparing to attack the Motien pitss, when the 
Japanese assumed the olfen.sive on July 31 and secured the whole of the 
valley of tlie I^in-ho. In this fighting Count Keller was mortally wounded, 
'file Russians lost 2000 killed and wounded, tlie Japanese 989. 

The Japanese armies were now in two groups, separated by thiHy miles 
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of mountainous country, each group being about sixteen miles from Liao- 
yang, round which Kuropatkin had collected his whole available force, 
and where he was receiving daily reinforcement. The Russians were 
already in superior numbers to the three Japanese armies in front of 
them, and the time had come for them to strike one of the enemy’s 
groups boldly before it could unite with the other. But Kuropatkin 
was in no mind to be bold. He credited the Japanese with at least two 
divisions more than they possessed ; they had all the prestige of victory, 
and he believed they would attack at once ; his thoughts were therefore 
turned rather to warding off than to striking blows. So difficult is it 
for a commander to wrest from his adversary the initiative which, maybe 
through no fault of his own, he has been forced to renounce. Thanks 
to the enemy’s inaction, the Japanese were able to tide over an anxious 
period of delay, for once more lack of supplies brought their armies to 
a standstill. It was necessary to clear Yingkow harbour of mines and 
to build up a new line of communication for Oku’s army, while Kuroki 
in the mountains was in continual difficulties, and his men wei*e at times 
on half rations. 

The pause was filled by renewed activity round Port Arthur. By 
July Nogi had been joined by the ninth Division and a reserve brigade, 
which gave him 60,000 men. He at once began to press his attack. The 
Russian field and garrison troops in the fortress numbered 41,600 ; and 
these could be increased to 50,000 with the addition of sailors from the 
fleet and a body of partially trained civilian inhabitants. The deficiencies 
in the land defences had been to a gi’eat extent made good by improvised 
works ably designed by General Kondratenko, and the armament was 
supplemented by gun.s from the fleet. Nogi had complete infonnation 
of the state of the defences at the beginning of the War, and he did not 
apparently give sufficient credit for the work that had been done since. 
He had carried the place by assault before, and seems to have thought he 
could do so again ; for, on the night of July 26, he opened his attack on 
the outlying works, and, fighting two days and two nights, eventually 
turned the line of defence, when the Russians fell back. He had lost 
4000 men in merely clearing the way for his real work. The attack on 
the main defences was at once begun; and, after many failures, by August 8 
two small outlying forts on the eastern face had been taken at a cost of 
2200 killed and wounded. Nogi’s energy had an unexpected result. 
Alarmed for the safety of the fleet, the Tsar authorised Admiral 
Witthoft to break out and tiy to reach Vladivostdk. So, on the morning 
of August 10, six battleships and four cruisers steamed out of harbour 
But the ships were in poor trim for battle; the repairs had not been 
completed; indeed, some of the guns that had been landed had not been 
replaced. Even so, the Russian ships had all but gained a fair start of 
Togo’s main squadron — such are the difficulties of blockade in these days 
of steam — when a chance shot killed Witthoft and temporarily disabled 
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the fia^hip which wa« leading. This gave the Japanese the long-sought 
opportunity of bringing the enemy to a battle, which ended in the virtual 
annihilation of the Russian fleet. One battleship, two cruisers, and four 
destroyers escaped to neutral ports where they were disarmed ; one 
cruiser, the NovilCy after a gallant flght, was bached on the island ot 
Saghaliu ; five battlevships and a cruiser, all more or less severely injured, 
were driven back into the harbour ; thus the sting of the Port Arthur 
fleet was finally drawn. 

The Japanese siege artillery was now ready for action, and, after two 
days of cannonade, all too short to damage the works seriously, Nogi began 
a general assault on August 20. Then was seen the curious and horrible 
spectacle of chivalrous devotion and berserker contempt for death at 
grips with every engine of destruction which modem science has devised. 
For two days and nights this wonderful infantry flung itself against power- 
ful works, manned by a stubborn and unyielding foe. Small remnants, left 
by the waves of assault, clung desperately to such positions as they had 
won, till they were forced back at last, human endurance being incapable 
of more, with a gain of two small redoubts and a loss of more than 15,000 
killed and wounded. Such a lesson was needed to teach these heroic 
soldiers that there were limits to the power of tlieir valour. So the siege 
settled down to the slow business of sap, mine, and counter-mine, while 
the main armies returned to active attack and defence. 

Oyama liad stores enough for an advance on August 18 ; but, as the 
weather then made movement impossible and as Kuropatkin showed no 
signs of taking the offensive, the Japanese Commander-in -Chief decided 
to wait and see how Nogi fared. When it becmne clear that not a man 
could be spared from Port Arthur, Kuroki began the nine days' struggle 
known as the battle of Liaoyang. Kuropatkin had for months been 
fortifying positions six miles south of that town on the left bank of the 
Taitzu-ho; and for their defence he had the third Siberian Corps and tenth 
Army Corps with the seventeenth behind them as a reserve, and on his 
centre and right the second Siberian and fii-st Siberian Array Corps with 
the fourth Siberian Corps in second line, a total of about 140,000 men. 
Besides these, the first troops of the fifth Army Corps had already reached 
Liaoyang, and its main body was at Mukden on the way south. Oyama 
had under Kuroki on his right 40,000 men in three divisions and a re- 
serve brigade; in the centre, under Nodzu, 35,000 men in two divisions and 
two reserve brigades; and on the left, under Oku, three divisions of 60,000 
men. Thus Kuropatkin was from the first slightly stronger in numbers, 
and during the battle he iweived about 10,000 men in reinforcements. 
On the 24th the Russian forces were well in advance of the main fortified 
positions, and Oyama's first object was to push them back on to these. 
Kuroki, having the most difficult country to traverse, was directed to 
begin. There ensued four days of fierce fighting in the hills and valleys 
of the Tan-ho. By August General Bilderling, who commanded on 
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the Russian left, had been compelled to draw heavily on his reserves. 
But Kuroki, still isolated, was by no means secure, till Kuropatkin, 
persuaded by the advance of the Second and Fourth Japanese Armies 
that the time had come for him to man his defensive works, ordered a 
retirement. Oyama had determined, on the previous day, to move to 
the assistance of his gallant lieutenant, and had set Oku and Nodzu free 
to attack. On August 29 the three Ja})anese armies were in touch, and 
on the 30th Oyama began his main attack on the Russian south front 
with the Second and Fourth Armies. Kuropatkin’s positions had been 
strengthened with much skill and labour and were sternly defended, so 
that here the Japanese could make no progress. On the east front 
Kuroki’s hard-fighting Guards had met with greater success, and by the 
31st had thrust so far into the Russian position that they were for a time 
in extreme danger. Fortunately for them, Kuropatkin had sent his 
reserves to help in w’aixiing off the fierce attacks on the south front, and 
he could not seize the opportunity when it occurred. As the south 
front could not be penetrated, Kuroki was ordered to cross to the right 
bank of the Taitzu-ho, and begin a tuniing movement against the 
Russian left. To meet this movement, Kuropatkin had to form a new 
reserve and to move it across ground cumbered with the paraphernalia 
of a great army. Thus it was not until Septcml)er 2, when Kuroki was 
firmly established north of the river, that the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief was ready for his counter-attack. ITien Kuroki’s twelfth Division 
threw the movement into confusion by surprising and almost annihilating 
one of the leading Russian brigades. With this, Kuropatkin lost heart 
and ordered a retreat, which was carried out skilfully and in good order 
on September 3. ITie victory won was far from decisive, the attacks 
of the Second and Fourth Japanese Armie.s had been continually repulsed, 
and it was by sheer desperate fighting, which left Kuropatkin no breathing 
space to organise a counter offensive, that tlie day was won. The 
Japanese, who had lost 23,615 killed and wounded, were far too exhausted 
to pursue ; the Russians, who had been almost entirely on the defensive, 
lost 16,500. 

It had become apjmrcnt to the Japanese Government that both the 
carrying capacity of the Siberian railway, which had been steadily 
improved since the outbreak of hostilities, and the power of resistance of 
Port Arthur, had been underestimated, and that the further development 
of the military strength of the country had become a necessity. A law 
amending the terms of service in the army, so that troops hitherto 
available only for home defence could he sent abroad, was accordingly 
promulgated. The War Office at St Petersburg was etpially busy in 
preparing reinforcements for Kuropatkin. After Liaoyang, the Russians 
had retired on Mukden and taken up a position behind the Sha-ho, 
whither Oyama had followed them leisurely. During September, Kuro- 
patkin was reinforced by the first Army Corps from Europe, and by 
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a newly formed sixth Siberian Army Corps, which gave him an effective 
force of about 230,000 men. The Japanese efforts were directed rather 
to restoring the regiments already at the front to their full strength, 
and by the end of September Oyama had 160,000 men. These were 
extended on a front of 90 miles, from the mountains on the east across 
the Sha-ho, where it bends southwards to join the Taitzu-ho into the 
Ilun-ho valley. The extent of ground occupied by both armies in this 
campaign was a new feature in war, and h^ become possible because 
of the improved means of communication which science lias placed at the 
disposal of generals in the field. Here, for the first time, we see the 
directing mind far from the shock of battle, controlling by telegraphs 
and telephones the movements of widely separated armies. 

His access of strength convinced Europatkin that the time had come 
for him to attack and on October 2 he issued a flamboyant proclamation 
to his army announcing his decision. The relative position of the 
Japanese armies was unchanged. Kuroki occupied the right, Nodzu the 
centre, and Oku the left. Europatkin proposed to hold Nodzu and Oku 
to their ground and to throw his weight against the Japanese right* 
For this he formed his army into two wings and a reserve. Bilderling, 
with two and a half corps, was to advance on either side of the railway 
against the Second and Fourth Armies, Stackelberg, with four and a half 
coips, was to move through the mountains against Euroki, while three 
and a half corps formed the central reserve. Bilderling started a cautious 
advance on October 4 ; but the cumbrous Russian machinery was not 
suited to a swift offensive in mountainous country, and it was not until 
the 10th that Stackelberg, after painfully pushing in Kuroki’s advanced 
troop, was able to develop his strength against the Japanese right. Then 
Oyama, confident that Euroki’s tried fighters would hold their own, like 
a skilled boxer who has parried with his right, struck back heavily with 
his left. On the 11th and 12th Bilderling was steadily forced back, and 
Euroki, cooperating, defeated the fourth Siberian Corp which formed 
the connecting link between Stackelberg and the Russian right. This 
threatened Stackelbcrg’s line of retreat and induced him to look to his 
own safety rather than to the defeat of Kuroki. The last days of the 
battle, as the Russians fell back fighting on to the Sha-ho, were re- 
markable for a dramatic struggle in the centre, where, on the left bank 
of the river, rose out of the valley a bare hill crowned by a single tree 
with the village of Sha-ho-pu at its foot On the 14th this was twice 
captured, and twice recaptured by the Russians, Kuroptkin himself 
directing the struggle from the hill-top. On the 15th a skilful surprise 
gave both village and hill to the Japanese ; but on the next day General 
Putiloff*, collecting a force from the dibru of many failures, led it at dusk 
once more to the assault. Taking the exhaust^ enemy unawares, he 
drove them from the summit and captured 14 guns. The village was 
once again taken by the Japanese; but the Russians were not to be moved 
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from the hill to which the captor bad now proudly given his name. 
Putiloff Hill thus became an advanced post to the lines behind the Sha- 
ho, into which the Russians had withdrawn and on which the Japanese 
attacks could make no impression. On the 19th weaiiness put an end 
to the fighting, which had cost the Russians 32,300 killed, wounded and 
prisoners, the Japanese 20,300. A long truce of recovery and preparation 
for the severe Manchurian winter followed this ten days’ struggle. 

After tlie failure of the bloody assaults of August on Port Arthur, 
Nogi had perforce to resort to more deliberate methods. Siege batteries 
were built, parallels opened, and a heavy bombardment of the Russian 
works begun. On September 19 a series of attacks was initiated upon 
advanced works on the northern and north-western fronts, which ended 
in the capture of Fort Kuropatkin in the north, and in good progr*ess 
towai'ds a prominent hill which, under the name of 203 Metre Hill, was 
to play a prominent part in the siege. After a month of sapping and 
bombardment, a general attack on the main defences of the eastern 
face was begun on October 26 and lasted for five days. The ditches 
of many works were entered ; but the Russians by fierce hand to hand 
fighting drove their enemy out again, and, though some of the chief 
forts were seriously damaged, none at the end remadned in Japanese 
hands. These attacks had cost the Japanese 151 officers and 1970 men 
killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile, the pressure of events elsewhere had made the reduction 
of Port Arthur a matter of great urgency. Ry the middle of October 
the Baltic Fleet, the preparation of which had been for months a to{)ic of 
newspaper discussion, had actually put to sea under Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky. On the night of October 21 a division of this fleet, in crossing 
the Dogger Bank, passed through a group of Hull fishing smacks, and 
opened fire upon them. One smack was sunk, two of the fishermen were 
killed and eighteen wounded. The news of this iistounding event did not 
reach England till the evening of the 23rd, by which time Rozhdestvensky 
had passed down Channel without reporting the incident. Such a wave 
of indignation swept over Britain as might have forced a weak Govern- 
ment into war. Fortunately, Mr Balfour and Lord l^nsdowne never 
lost control of a critical situation, and on October 28 in a speech 
at Southampton the Premier was able to announce that the Tsar had 
expressed his regrets, promised compensation, and agreed to detain the 
responsible officers. Tlie whole matter was to be referred to arbitration. 
Accordingly an international Commission of Admirals met in Paris in 
January, 1906. The Russian defence wets that they had been attacked 
by torpedo boats concealed among the fishing smacks. There is no 
reason to doubt that the mistake was made in good faith, absurd though 
the explanation sounded to English ears at the time. The Baltic Meet 
had been mobilised with difficulty, the crews were untrained, and many 
of the hands were landsmen. Rumours as to Japanese designs were 
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rife and a condition of nervous anxiety pervaded the fleet. In the 
darkness the signals for the movements of the steam trawlers were mis- 
taken by credulous, suspicious, and not over-skilful eyes for those o" 
torpedo boats. The Commission found by a majority that the torpedo 
boats were mythical and awanlcd compensation for the damage done, but 
agreed that the situation justified Rozhdestvensky^’s anxiety. 

While Europe had been on the verge of war, the Baltic fleet had 
continued its voyage, and had ceased to be an empty menace. So the 
seventh Japanese Division was landed at Dalny to reinforce Nogi, and a 
steady stream of drafts was poured into the divisions which had lost so 
heavily. A third assault was attempted against the eastern forts on 
November 26, but with no better success. Without pause, Nogi directed 
his efforts to the north-west front, and on the next day began a series of 
attacks on 203 Metre Hill. By sapping, desperate assaults, and con- 
tinuous bombardment, the assailants worked their way forward foot by 
foot, until on December 5 the prize was won, but at a terrible cost. 
Since November 25 the Japanese had lost 13,000 men, 9000 of these 
falling round 203 Metre Hill ; in the works there, which had been blown 
to pieces by high-explosive shell, 400 Russian corpses were found. The 
importance of this capture lay in the view over harbour and town which 
the hill, though not in the main line of the defences, commanded. With 
modern artillery it is unnecessary that the man who aims the gun should 
see the target. If an observer can see where the shells alight, fire can be 
directed with complete accuracy. So, with a good observing station in 
their hands, the Japanese were able to make certain that the warships 
remaining in the harbour should not again put out to sea. Saps were 
now begun from 203 Metre Hill towards the western forts, and the 
eastern forts were steadily undermined. On December 15 the garrison 
suffered a heavy loss in the death of General Kondratenko, who had 
shown himself the only high commander in the place with a single purpose 
and character strong enough to subordinate all else to its attainment. 
On the 18th, one of the eastern forts was taken by assault, after mines had 
been exploded beneath it; and another fell ten days later. The generals 
in the fortress were now at open disagreement — the one side for sur- 
render, the otlier for fighting ; but, on January 1, Stoesscl solved the 
problem by sending a flag of truce to Nogi without the knowledge of his 
council. On the same evening the capitulation was signed, and the 
Japanese had gained the first of the great objects of the War, Though 
the situation had become desperate after the fall of the eastern forts, it 
was Stoessel's clear duty to keep Togo and Nogi employed to the last 
possible moment, and at the time of surrender the meaiiwS of defence had 
not been exhausted. 878 officers, 23,491 men marched out as prisoners 
of war, and provisions for three months and 2^ million rounds of small 
arm ammunition were found in the place. Had there been loyal co- 
operation between the higher commanders, and a more skilful use of the 
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resources of the fortress during the early days of the siege, the defence 
might well have been prolonged till the arrival of the Baltic fleet, when 
Togo's work would have been greatly complicated. But, if Stoessel 
proved unequal to his task, nothing but honour is due to the Russian 
soldiery, who bore themselves nobly throughout the 148 days of siege, 
in face of a foe whose courage, skill, and determination have rarely 
been excelled in war. 28,200 Russians were killed or wounded during 
the si^e. The capture cost the Japanese the huge total of 67,780 
killed and wounded, while the losses from sickness were very heavy, as 
they always are where a large force is kept for long in one place. 

As the fall of Port Arthur had set 100,000 men free to join Oyama, 
it became imperative for Kuropatkin to brave the winter, and to act 
before Nogi's army could arrive. The numbers of the Russian army were 
approaching the limit which the single line of railway could maintain 
during the winter, when hard weather increased the ne^s of the troops, 
and made traffic more difficult. The rate at which reinforcements arrived 
had therefore steadily diminished. Early in January, Kuropatkin could 
put 260,000 men in the field ; these were organised in three armies — the 
First under General Linevich, the grey-haired veteran who had been 
throughout the war in command at Vladivostok, the Second Army under 
General Grippenberg, the Third under General Kaulbars. While this 
reorganisation was in progress, Alexeyeff* was recalled ; and the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief became the supreme representative of the Tsar in 
the Far East. 

During the three months since the battles on the Sha-ho the Japanese 
War Office had been busy making good Nogi's enormous losses and in- 
creasing his strength, so that Oyama had received only the eighth Division 
and sufficient men to replace the wear and tear of war, which gave him a 
strength of 185,000 men. Kuropatkin desired to delay Nogi's arrival ; 
so, on January 8, he sent a force of about 6000 Cossack cavalry under 
General Mishchenko to raid the Japanese communications. For a cavalry 
dash the force was too large, and was encumbered with too much trans- 
port It moved down the Hun-ho valley, round the Japanese left, and 
reached the base at Yingkow on the 12th. Tlie alarm had been given 
everywhere, and the posts were manned by small bodies of infantry 
sufficient to repulse a cavalry who knew not how to use their rifles. On 
the 15th Mishchenko returned to the Russian lines in safety, having 
accomplished little beyond gaining information of Nogins movement 
and destroying a few hundred yards of railway which were quickly 
repaired. On the night of January 24, Grippenberg began another 
effort. A great part of the Second Army, which formed Kuropatkin's 
extreme right, was on the right bank of the Hun-ho. Grippenberg 
crossed that river on the ice, succeeded in surprising the advanced 
troops on Oku’s left, and captured the village of Hokutai, which 
formed part of the Japanese main position. On the 26th, the fight 
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resolved itself into a struggle for the possession of the adjoining village 
of Sandepu. The village was taken by the Russians, but they were 
unable to drive the Japanese from a work on its outskirts, and it was 
finally evacuated and left in flames. Still, Grippenberg's right con- 
tinued to make progress and Oku’s left was slowly pressed back, until 
the night of the 27th brought reinforcements which Oyama had collected 
on learaing the extent of the Russian successes. Grippenberg clamoured 
for support so that he could make good his gains ; but Kuropatkin had 
not the nerve for bold enterprises. Remembering the counterstroke on 
the Sha-ho, he watched the Japanese centre and right, fearfully clinging 
to his reserves, Grippenberg, enraged against his chief, was ordered back, 
and on the 29th botli armies were in their old positions. This fruitless 
fighting had cost the Russians 10,000 killed and wounded, the Japanese 
8900. The one result was that Grippenberg broke out openly into 
recrimination against Kuropatkin, and was deprived of his command. 

It was important that Oyama should use the access of strength 
derived by him from the addition of Nogi’s army and from the new 
formations due to the alterations in the Japanese terms of service, before 
the thaws of spring turned the plains of Mukden into a morass. The 
disposition of the reinforcements, which had been used already with such 
good effect during the war, was again employed to bewilder Kuropatkin. 
A Fifth Army, composed of a reserve Division and the eleventh 
Division from Port Arthur under General Kawamura, was moved 
through the mountains and extended Kuroki’s right; the presence of 
the eleventh Division was allowed to become known, and convinced the 
Russians that Nogi’s army was about to carry out a great turning 
movement against their left. The First, Fourili and Second Armies 
retained tlieir relative positions from right to left, and were rearranged 
and strengthened by reinforcements. Nogfs army, with the exception of 
the eleventh Division, was moved with great secrecy into a position on 
the left bank of tlie Taitzu-ho, where the general disposition of the 
troops in front shielded it from prying eyes. Last, a general reserve 
of 20,000 men was formed under the direct control of Japanese Head- 
quartei's. Oyama thus had about 300,000 men under his orders. The 
Russians still held approximately their old positions on the Sha-ho, the 
First Army under Linevich being in the mountains on the left, the 
Third Army under Bilderling in the centre, and the Second, now under 
Alexander Kaulbars, stretching down to and across the Hun-ho. Kuro- 
patkin posted his reserve at Mukden, and had altogether about 310,000 
men. Of the rival armies the Japanese was considerably the stronger in 
infantry, the Russian in cavalry; tlie artillery was fairly evenly divided, 
but the Russian guns were far superior. 

Kuropatkin, once rnoi'e, proposed to anticipate the enemy ; but, once 
more, the Japanese stnick while the Russians were still preparing to move. 
On February 23, Kawiuiium advanced through the mountains and attacked 
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the Russian extreme left. Tlie next day Kuroki assailed the whole front 
of the Russian First Army. Linevich was, on the whole, able to hold 
his ground, but Oyama’s plan had fulfilled its purpose. Kuropatkin 
expected attack on his left and, seeing in Kawamura’s army his real 
danger, hurried his reserves to his left flank. On the 27th, when the 
Russian Commander dn-Chicf wfis committed to this movement, Nogi 
crossed the liun-ho quietly, and on the 28th was in line with Oku 
menacing the Russian right Then began a slow but irresistible wheel, 
in which Nogi and Oku gradually bore back Kaulbars, while elsewhere 
a doubtful battle raged to and fro, in attack and counter-attack, round 
the Russian earthworks. Kuropatkin hastily assembled a new reserve 
for a counter-attack against Nogi; but the patchwork organisation of 
the battlefield could not work smoothly, and the attack was not ready 
until Mai'ch 6 when it was repulsed. ITiat evening Kuropatkin began 
to prepare for retreat on Tiding. During the 7th Nogi, supported by 
Oyama’s reserve, extended his left steadily northwaids, and Kuropatkin 
o^ered Linevich, who had held his ground through twelve days' fighting, 
back into new lines which had been fortified in front of Mukden on the 
right bank of the Hun -ho. Throughout the 9th and 10th, Linevich 
continued to repulse all attacks on his front, and, though Bilderling and 
Kaulbars suffered heavily as they withdrew, they were able by gallant 
fighting to prevent Nogi from cutting the line of retreat and bringiiig 
about a new Sedan. The weary Japanese occupied Mukden but were 
never able to turn the retreat of the stolid Russian columns into a rout. 
By March 14 the Russian armies had passed threugh Tiding, and a week 
later were astride the railway in new positions some 80 miles north of 
that town. Oyarna occupied Tiding on the 16th and fixed his head- 
quarters there, pushing outposts to within 12 miles of the Russian 
advanced troops. Thus the two armies faced each otlier with little change 
till the end of the War. The exhaustion of men and stores, which was the 
consequence of the fourteen days' battle round Mukden, and the thaws 
of spring, made both commanders disinclined to undertake lightly tlie 
difficulties of active operations. The Japanese had lost 71,014 killed and 
wounded during the battle, the Russians about 60,000 killed and wounded 
and 25,000 prisoners, and an immense quantity of mattnel. Immediately 
after the battle, Kuropatkin, who felt that he had no longer the 
confidence of the army, tendered his resignation to the Tsar, asking at 
the same time to be employed in a subordinate capacity. Linevich was 
appointed as his successor, and Kuropatkin took over the command of 
the First Army. 

The fall of Port Arthur had made the time of the arrival of the 
Baltic Fleet in the Far East a matter of minor importance. Accordingly 
Rozhdestvensky had made a long halt at Madagascar, partly in order 
to train his inexperienced crews, and partly to await an additional 
gqueidron, which was composed of the dregs of the Russieiu naval 
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establishments. Steaming slowly eastwards, while overcoming all diffi- 
culties of coaling and feeding his fleet in a manner which displayed 
exceptional powers of organisation, Rozhdestvensky united his various 
squadrons in the China Sea on May 9. His fleet consisted of eight 
battleships, four of them slow vessels of old type, four armoured and 
eight protected cruisers, of which about half were out of date, nine de- 
stroyers, and a number of auxiliary ships. The bottoms of all these ships 
were foul with their long voyage. Togo had had four months in which 
to refit his ships and rest his crews. He had four modem battleships, 
one battleship of old type, and three coast defence battleships, eight 
armoured and fifteen protected cruisers, with a swarm of gunboats, torpedo 
boats and destroyers. The Japanese squadrons were homogeneous, and 
almost all the ships of the most modern type. The impossibility of carrying 
coal sufficient for fighting a battle and at the same time for making the 
wide ditouT round the islands of Japan, compelled Rozhdestvensky to take 
the direct route to Vladivostok by the Straits of Tsushima. Togo had 
established a complete system of reconnaissance over all waters by which 
the Russian ships could approach, and had fixed his base at Masampo, 
on the Korean side of the Straits, whence he could bring the enemy to 
battle close by, if the latter attempted to force the direct route, and 
could anticipate him if he chose the more circuitous way to Vladivostok. 
At 5 a.m. on May 27, one of Togo’s lookouts reported by wireless tele- 
graphy that the Russian fleet was steaming for the Straits of Tsushima; 
and henceforward the faster Japanese cruisers were able to observe 
unharmed and report every movement of their enemy. Rozhdestvensky 
advanced in three long columns with his unarmed auxiliary ships in the 
centre, a formation which served indeed to protect these, but allowed 
Togo to concentrate an overwhelming fii*e against the leading ships. 
The battle began, about 2 p.m., to the east of the island of Tsushima, 
the Japanese engaging the enemy at 7000 yards, a range at which the 
superior training of their gunners enabled them to make the most of 
their weapons. By steaming across the Russian fleet, so as to bring 
every possible gun to bear, the Japanese developed a crushing fire, while 
that of the Russians was comparatively ineffective. In less than three- 
quarters of ail hour the battleships leading the two main columns were 
out of action and Rozhdestvensky was severely wounded. By nightfall 
every attempt of the Russian ships to break through to the north had 
been frustrated, and all cohesion in the fleet had been destroyed. During 
tlie night the Japanese torpedo boats continued the work which the heavy 
cannon had begun, and on May 28 a general chase of tlie flying enemy 
completed the work of destruction. Four battleships, four armoured 
and three protected cruisers, five destroyers, and five auxiliary ships were 
sunk ; four battleships and two hospital ships were captured ; tliree pro- 
tected cruisers, one destroyer, smd two auxiliary ships reached neutral 
ports and were disarmed; two protected cruisers and two destroyers 
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alone reached Vladivostok. Thus the question of the command of the 
Pacific was definitively settled. 

It was fitting that the last great success in the War should have been 
gained by the one genius whom the struggle had produced. The success 
of Japan was only possible if she held the command of the sea. 
Togo’s shoulders had borne the greatest weight of responsibility, and 
his brain had designed the only absolute and unanswerable victory. 
On land there was a deadlock. On the side of Russia the Siberian 
railway was, with the advance of spring, again working at its full power ; 
but it would be many months before the losses of Mukden could be 
replaced, and a sufficient superiority accumulated to restore lost con- 
fidence and enable an oficnsive campaign to be attempted again. Tlie 
country was tom by internal dissension, in many places open rebellion 
w^as rife. The War was thoroughly unpopular, as a disastrous colonial 
enterprise to be got rid of at any reasonable cost, not a vital struggle 
to be fought out so long as any power of resistance remained. Japan, 
with all her prestige of unbroken triumph, had little beliind the 
bold front she presented to her enemy and to the world ; her resources 
both in men and in money were nearly exhausted. Tlie campaign on 
land gave little promise of a decisive result. There was no place which 
Japan could seize, so as to crush, once and for all, her enemy^s power 
in the Far East. A siege of Vladivostok, another and more fomiidable 
Port Arthur, was out of the question. She could at most hope for 
another Mukden, leading to a similar position of stalemate. Both 
armies were tied to the single line of railway, the artery tlux>ugh which 
flowed their life’s blood. With a theatre of operations limited on tlie 
one flank by inhospitable mountain country, and on the other by the 
frontier of a neutral State, brilliant combination and decisive manenuvre 
were impossible. Before the battle of Tsushima, friendly Powers, led by the 
United States, had begun to make tentative overture* of mediation ; but, 
until her last venture on the sea had been staked, Russia was unwilling 
to listen to advice. When, however, the naval campaign had been finally 
decided, the time was ripe for negotiation. So on June 10, at the 
suggestion of the President of the United States, the belligerents agreed 
to nominate representatives to consider terms. No armistice was declared, 
and fighting went on; but on the part of Japan this was rather a 
rearrangement of her cards, so as to provide her plenipotentiaries with 
the strongest possible hand, than a seeking of decisive results. Two 
division* of reserve troops under General Hasegawa drove the Russian* 
out of north-eastern Korea, and appeared to threaten an advance on 
Vladivostdk, while one expeditionary force was landed in Saghalfn and 
secured possession of that island without difficulty, and another occupied 
the mouth of the Amur. 

The Japanese representative, Baron Komura, and the Russian, Count 
Witte, met at Portsmouth in the United State* of America at the 
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beginning of August, and three weeks of anxious negotiations followed, 
during which the chief stumbling-block to an agreement was Witte’s 
refusal even to consider the payment of an indemnity by Russia. At 
last on August 29, when hopes of peace had sunk very low, Baron 
Komura was able to announce that his Master had, in the interests of 
humanity, agreed to waive his demand for any payment of money. The 
Russians off*ered half Saghalin, and the Japanese, much to the surprise 
of Witte, accepted the offer from first to last. 

The chief articles of the Treaty of Portsmouth were those which 
recognised the preponderating influence of Japan in Korea, agreed to 
the evacuation of Manchuria, and ceded to Japan the Liao-Tung 
peninsula, including Port Arthur and Dalny, together with the southern 
part of the island of Saghalin. The world in general was astonished at 
the moderation of the Emperor’s Government, and the disappointment 
of the Japanese populace showed itself in serious rioting. The uniform 
and apparently decisive success of their armies and fleets had aroused 
hopes for which there was no justification. The statesmen of Japan had 
arrived at a correct appreciation of the conditions, for it is now certain 
that an indemnity could have been wrung from the Tsar only at a price 
which would have at least equalled its value. The War had cost Japan 
about J?100,000,000 and Russia slightly less ; despite her victories, the 
former had to pay more for her loans than the latter. Each nation 
had mobilised about 1,000,000 men; of these, 230,000 Japanese and 
220,000 Russians had been killed or wounded, or had died of sickness. 

The success of Japan cannot be ascribed to the greater valour of her 
troops. Splendid as was the courage of the Japanese soldiery, the 
Russians, whom no glimmer of success had come to cheer, fought with 
a dogged determination which commands equal respect. Nor can it be 
ascribed altogether to the leadership of her armies, for Kuropatkin had 
assembled at Liaoyang a greater force than 0} ama could bring against 
him ; strategy can rarely expect to do more. It is true that on the sea 
the genius of one man was supreme. With no margin for failure, Togo 
had borne, through days of deep anxiety, the responsibility of making 
possible and of sustaining the war on land. The apparent ease with 
which he won each decisive success tends to conceal the merit of his 
achievement, for the blockade of Port Arthur may take rank with the 
blockade of Brest. But, since her fleet alone could not give Japan the 
victory, we must look elsewhere for tlie cause of her triumph. In the 
island kingdom statesman, diplomat, soldier, and sailor had worked 
together as a well-trained team to develop the maximum of ofiensive 
power ; on the other side the national spixit of Russia had never fixed 
her armies or her fleets, nor singleness of purpose inspired her leaders. 
Japan had been victorious because she had learnt from her German 
tutors that war is the business, not merely of the soldier or of the sailor, 
but of the nation as a whole. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE EUROPEAN COLONIES. 

Ever since the discoveries of the fifleenth century revealed to the 
nations of Europe the existence of new lands beyond the seas, a stream 
of men bearing a knowledge of Western civilisation has gone forth to their 
conquest and occupation. The few years under present consideration form 
a brief period in this long process. Yet they have seen an awakened 
interest in colonisation and an extension of the field of enterprise 
which give them a unique significance. The comparative tranquillity of 
domestic and foreign affairs in most countries of Europe has favoured a 
great outburst of colonising energy, for which the growth of population 
and industry has provided the principal motive. The growtli of popu- 
lation has swollen the stream of emigration ; the expansion of industry 
has increased the desire to control sources of supply for raw materials 
and markets for finished products. A rapid improvement in means of 
communication and transpoi-t has facilitated intercourse between distant 
parts of the world. A vast store of accumulated wealth in old countries 
has been available for investment in new. Modem ideas have stimu- 
lated the imaginations of nations, and a keener spirit of rivalry has 
stirred their ambitions. Thus there has resulted an immense extension 
of European influence into undeveloped lands and over primitive 
peoples. Old commercial interests have Ijeen transformed into political 
connexions. New scenes of action have been found. The tropical inteiior 
of Africa, the neglected archipelagos of the Pacific, and peuia of Asia, 
have become the possessions or spheres of influence of the Great Powers. 
What form colonisation may take in some of these newly occupied terri- 
tories the future will declare ; the outstanding feature of recent activity 
has been the keen competition for spheres of action, and the rapid 
partition of almost all available territory amongst the chief nations of 
Europe, the United States, and Japan. 

While the opening of fresh fields of enterprise and the coming 
forward of new nations to assume the colonising role form an interesting 
and important chapter of recent colonial history, the maturing of results 
in the older centres of colonisation makes up the main part of the story. 
The transformation of colonies into nations is a development of deep 
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significance, and one which the present ^neration has witnessed. In 
considering this development, it is with British colonisation that we are 
chiefly concerned. In Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
the process of settlement and State-building proceeded, during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, so surely and rapidly as to foreshadow 
the formation in these countries of new peoples at no distant date. That 
promise has been slowly fulfilling itself. In recent years, under the 
influence of “laws of political and economic gravitation,” the greater 
English colonies have been taking shape as nations and States. It is 
in this development that we find the idea which informs and interprets 
their recent progress. Politically and socially, they have all been in a 
process of formation and transition ; and, though each has been passing 
through a different stage of development, they have all been moving 
towaids the same goal in obedience to the same impulse. Political insti- 
tutions have been fashioned ; a social order moulded ; standards of life 
and civilisation set up ; national ideals formed ; and, behind all this, has 
be€*n in each case the conscious and unconscious struggle for unity and 
national being. Nor must it be forgotten that this process of growth 
has taken place amidst conditions tliat differ much from the environment 
of earlier colonial societies. Modern progress has brought these great 
colonies very near to the life of the Old World which has accelerated 
and controlled their growth. They have drawn largely on its resources 
of wealth and population, and their freedom to shape their own course 
has been qualified by theii* situation in the midst of the complex play of 
forces, political and economic, which modern conditioiia have generated. 
But, while they have in some respects shared the same influenc'es, and felt 
the same impulse, th(‘y have experienced the greatest variety in those 
general circumstances which give its particular character to a naiion''s 
history. The geogiaphical surroundings, the races concerned, the oppor- 
tunities of economic progress, the political problems, tiie degree of 
pressure from foreign Powells, the domestic difficulties involved in the 
presence of native peoples, have been different in each case. Amid diverse 
scenes, and with varied experiences, these new nations liave been growing 
up ; each lias its own story and its own chequered tale of progress. 

The modem development of Canada takes its character from two great 
events wliich have been described in the preceding volume of this work 
— the confederation of the provinces, and the transference of the vast 
western teiTitories to the new Dominion Government. Tlirough many 
difficulties the little group of British colonies hod been steered at last 
into the broad path of their permanent interest. The acquisition of tlie 
west completed the wide theatre of their history ; political union gave 
them Uie st length and organisation necessary if tliey w ere to take advan- 
tage of their great opportunities and aspiie to a high national destiny. 
The indispensable conditions of prugi'ess were thus provided; the work 
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of building a nation and developing the vast resources of the country 
remained to be done. Brief as is the time that has elapsed since con- 
federation, the colonies that then emerged from the gloom of their early 
troubles and bargained doubtfully for union ai'e far removed from the 
Dominion of today, with its confidence, ambition, and growing solidarity. 
Grasping a definite national ideal, and aided by the resources which our 
modem control over nature has afforded, the Canadians have laboured to 
overcome the obstacles that historical conditions and the geography of 
the country opposed to their union and progress. Hard toil and great 
sacrifices have been required, but today they look back on part of their 
task well done. 

In 1867, when the union was formed, the canal system of the country 
was inadequate and rudimentary, and railway building was in its begin- 
nings. There were no efficient means of communication between the 
Canadas and the maritime colonies, or between the east and the west. 
Each colony tended to be in closer connexion with the neighbouring 
States of the Union than with its sister colonies. The settlement of the 
country had always been regarded from a local point of view ; and the 
competition of the United States had limited its progress as well as drawn 
oflF enterprising young Canadians to wider and busier scenes. Save for 
Lord Selkirk’s small but historic colony on the Red river, the fertile 
plains of the interior lay unoccupied. The mining community of British 
Columbia was isolated in the valleys and mountains of the Far West. 
The manufacturing industries of the country were of little importance ; 
agriculture and trade were suffering from the denunciation of the Reci- 
procity Treaty with the United States ; but in Ontario settlement was 
being extended along the valleys of the Ottawa and its tributaries, and 
the population had already grown far beyond that of Quebec. In the 
maritime colonies political life too often centred round petty issues ; in 
the united provinces it struggled under the incubus of a race feud. The 
French had not been drawn into closer sympathy with the English, and 
treasured as jealously as ever their own life and nationality. To unite 
the two races in work for the common good, to give a real unity to the 
far-divided members of the Confederation, to open to colonisation the 
great western territory, to develop the economic strength of the country, 
and thus to create in their vast half-continent a strong nation capable of 
resisting the absorbing influence of the neighbouring Republic, was the 
task before the Canadian leaders. It will be convenient first to follow 
out in its broad outline the course of political history, and then to survey 
and summarise the results that have been achieved. 

The new problems that came to the front after confederation dissolved 
the old political groups. The Radical tradition of Papineau gradually 
spent its force in Quebec. The Grits of Ontario had realised some of 
their democratic principles and abandoned others. New issues formed 
new parties — Liberal and Conservative — which have since, in turn, held 
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the reins of government. The Anglo-French Conservative party, which 
came into power in 1867 under the leadership of Sir John Macdonald, 
and carried out the work of confederation, governed from 1867 to 1878, 
and again from 1878 to 1896. Its long tenure of oiBce during a Norma- 
tive period gave it a controlling influence over the future destiny of 
Cana^ It stood for a strong national government, Protection for 
the encouragement of industry, energetic railway construction to pro- 
mote the unity and settlement of the country, the strengthening of the 
imperial connexion, and close commercial relations with the mother 
countiy rather than with the United States. These principles, accepted 
with some qualifications and some accentuation by the Liberal party 
when it came into power in 1896, may be regarded as the guiding 
lines of Canadian policy. 

In the first years after confederation, the most important question was 
the building of railways to unite the provinces. At the elections of 1872 
Sir John Macdonald had been returned to power. The Intercolonial 
Railway was then in course of construction, and a transcontinental line 
was projected. The financing of so vast an undertaking was a matter 
of immense difficulty, and, while plans were being discussed, a grave 
scandal was caused by the discovery that one of the capitalists with 
whom the Government was negotiating had contributed to the Conser- 
vative party chest. Macdonald resigned (Nov. 1878), and Mr Alexander 
Mackenzie formed a ministry, which, on a dissolution, gained an over- 
whelming victory at the polls. The four years of Liberal government 
saw much legislation of a useful character. The North West Territories 
were separated firom Manitoba. Treaties were made with the Indians, 
and their relations witli the Dominion Government placed on the happy 
basis on which they have since remained. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that the relatively small numbers of the Indians amd the abundance 
of land in Canada have combined with the just and sympathetic policy 
which the Government has pursued to save the country from the ever- 
present native question which has troubled some colonies. A Supreme 
Court of Appeal was established, the election laws were amended in a 
democratic direction, emd a local option temperance measure was passed — 
an experiment in licensing reform which had little lasting result. But 
in its commercial policy, and its dealings with the problem of a trans- 
continental railway, the Liberal Government was not fortunate. In 1874, 
it took powers to construct the railway as a public work, and planned to 
utilise the vast water stretches on the route. It made surveys, and 
proposed to proceed gradually as the country seemed able to bear the 
expenditure. Little was done, and the dissatisfaction of British Columbia 
increased so much that it threatened to secede from the union. An 
attempt, also, to negotiate a new reciprocity treaty with the United States 
broke down completely (1874). Meanwhile, Canada was passing through 
some lean years. Already suffering from the competition of the fertile 
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pimiries and strong industries of the United States, it felt severely the 
depression which followed the financial crisis of 1878 in that country. In 
these circumstances, Macdonald launched into Canadian politics the issue 
of Protection. Appealing to the national sense that was making itself 
felt, he proposed “the adoption of a National Policy which, by a judicious 
readjustment of the tariff, will benefit and foster the agricultural, the 
mining, the manufacturing, and other interests of the Dominion.'” In 
1878 the Conservatives were returned to office by a large majority, and 
they remained in power for eighteen years. The construction of the Pacific 
railway was taken up more determinedly. Since the resources of the 
country seemed inadequate for the task, Macdonald turned, as he had 
turned before, to private contractors, and in 1881 concluded an agreement 
with a group of capitalists. The policy of building gradually was 
abandoned in favour of the bolder plan of building straight across the 
Continent Generous terms were conceded to the Company, including 
large grants of money and land ; and, throughout, the Government gave 
it a whole-hearted support The financial and engineering difficulties 
were successfully overcome, and in four years the great national enterprise 
was completed. Canada gained a new sense of unity, and the way was 
open for the settlement of the west. Just before the work was finished, 
the country was disturbed by a revolt of the half-breeds settled at 
St Lawrence on the Saskatchewan, who had become anxious as to the 
security of their lands (1884). Some Indian tribes joined them ; but the 
rebellion was promptly suppressed, and Riel, who had instigated it, was 
executed, in spite of the efforts of Quebec to secure his reprieve. In 1885, 
the Conservatives dealt with the franchise for the P'ederal Parliament 
Their measure aimed at establishing a uniform franchise based on a small 
property qualification, to take the place of the provincial registers which 
had hitherto been in use. The Act proved unpopular, and when the 
Liberals returned to power was speedily repealed (1898). 

Neither protective tariffs nor the opening of the west brought 
immediate prosperity to Canada. Tlie lean years continued. Industry 
made but slow progress, and the eastern farmers were engaged in a hard 
struggle. In these circumstances, the liberal party, which still adhered 
to Free Trade, continued to advocate closer commercial relations 
with the United States, to be attained either by treaty, or, as some 
desired, by a Customs Union. An annexationist element in the party 
also made itself heard ; but its strength was small and gradually waned. 
The Liberal policy was, however, suspect, whether it took the form of 
commercial union or unrestricted reciprocity (1891), and could not com- 
pete with the protective policy by this time strongly rooted in Canadian 
life. Commercial union portended political union, involved heavier 
direct taxation, threatened the young Canadian industries, and seemed 
inimical to the imperial connexion as well as destructive of the national 
idea. From Washington the liberals received little encouragement^ 
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and gradually they shifted their ground to “ a fair and liberal IVeaty of 
Reciprocity (1893). Meanwhile, various events were undermining the 
Conservative position. In 1891 Macdonald, whose personal popularity 
and patriotic instinct had been a great strength to his party, died. 
TlTiroughout a life wholly devoted to the service of Canada he had 
played a great part in shaping her policy and fortunes, on which he left 
the iinj>erishable impress of a great and strong man. Death removed 
other leaders in quick succession, and some political scandals further 
affected popular confidence in the Government. The Liberal party had 
freed itself from the suspicion of disloyalty; accepting the able leadership 
of Mr (now Sir Wilfred) Laurier, it secured the support of Quebec; and by 
an active electoral campaign in 1896 it drove its opponents from power. 

The accession of the Liberals to office was followed by a decade of 
immense activity and progress, during which questions of tariffs and 
commercial treaties, immigration and settlement, and new projects of 
railway and canal construction occupied the principal attention of the 
country. The Liberals had fought the election under the banner of Free 
Trade ; but the new Government, nevertheless, made terms with the 
manufacturers and accepted, substantially, the protective tariffs and 
bounty system of their predecessors. The much denounced National 
Policy passed out of party politics into the region of national ideas. 
The fruitless “ pilgrimages to Washington"’ to secure reciprocity treaties 
were abandonefl. New bounties were given to the iron and steel industry. 
The protective policy was modified in 1897 by the grant of a preference 
of ISJ per cent., afterwaids increased to 33J per cent., in favour of Great 
Britain. In order to encourage trade with the mother country the Con- 
servatives bad previously suggested reciprocal preferences ; the Liberals 
gave an unconditional preference — at once a proof of patriotic feeling 
and an offering to the fallen god of Free Trade. Germany, not admitting 
the right of the various parts of the British Empire to make special 
tariff arrangements with each other, seeing that they were fiscally inde- 
pendent, regarded this action as unfriendly to herself, and in 1901 
excepted Canada from the most favoured nation treatment which she 
accorded to the British Empire. Canada retaliated in 1903 by imposing 
a surtax on German imports, A tariff war thus ensued which checked 
the expansion of German trade with the Dominion, and which was 
only brought to an end in March, 1910. The development of markets 
for her produce over-sea and on tlie Continent had become of great 
importance to Canada ; and, had it been possible, she would gladly have 
followed up the grant of preference by negotiating a commerc ial treaty 
with the mother country, as, in 1907, she succeeded in doing with France 
and, in 1910, witli her powerful neighbour. In 1905-6, a Commission 
enquired into the tariff*, which was afterwards revised in the interests of 
the manufacturers. 

In other directions, the IJl>eml Government exhibited great energy 
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in the development of the country^^s resources. Though some political 
questions of considerable interest arose, which will be mentioned in 
another connexion, the chief attention of the Government was turned 
to the problems of the west, where the energies of the country were 
concentrated on a great work of colonisation. The resources of 
Canada were widely advertised through Europe. Free grants of land 
were offered to settlers. Immigrants were procured in great numbers, 
and for some time without much discrimination. In recent legislation, 
however, the Canadian Government has asserted its right to reject 
certain classes of immigrants, to impose a small financial qualification, 
and to deport undesirables. The countiyr needs most the small farmer 
with capital and the farm labourer, and has not yet the expanding 
industrial life which would enable it to offer a wide and varied field of 
employment. At the same time fresh schemes of railway and canal 
construction were projected, to open up new stretches of territory and to 
facilitate the carriage of produce to ocean ports. Transport became 
the centre of the problem of western settlement. A second trans- 
continental line, the Grand Trunk Pacific, was commenced in 1903, the 
Government undertaking to build the eastern section, and the Grand 
Trunk Company, which was to administer the whole, the western section. 
Schemes for reaching Hudson’s Bay by a railway from Winnipeg, and 
for connecting Georgian Bay cmd the river Ottawa by canal, were also 
formed. 

It is now possible to look beneath the shifting surface of politics and 
survey the substantial results which have been achieved in the upbuilding 
of the coimtry. In British Columbia, much progress has been marie since 
the first rush of gold-seekers in 1858 transformed the fur-trading stations 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company into a self-goveniing colony. As in 
the Pacific States of America, mining was followed by more enduring 
industries. The great resources which the country has in its forests, 
fisheries, coal deposits, fertile land, and commanding commercial situation, 
have been in part developed. Settlement has extended along streams 
and valleys, by the side of lakes and railways ; but difficulties of com- 
munication and transport have necessarily limited its progress. After 
a few years of activity mining declined, until in 1896 fresh discoveries in 
the Kootenay district led to a revival, and improved methods placed the 
industry on a stronger basis, though dear labour and insufficient transport 
facilities still limit its progress. With the Klondyke “rush” of 1899 and 
the simultaneous revival in British Columbia the gold production of 
Canada reached its highest point, from which it has since steadily 
declined. From the time of the gold discoveries British Columbia was 
confronted by the common problem of the Pacific seaboard — an influx 
of Chinese, and later of Japanese, cooliea The labouring classes expressed 
their strong aversion from the Oriental immigrant by determined agita- 
tion, and compelled the Dominion Government to take action. Twice a 
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Commission examined the question, with the result that exclusive 
legislation of increasing severity has been directed against the Chinese* 
In the case of Japan a diplomatic agreement for the restraint of immi- 
gration was negotiated in 1907. This question, so liable to inflame 
feeling, has, together with certain troublesome financicJ relations, caused 
some friction between the province and the Dominion Government. 

The plains of the interior have been the scene of a greater change. 
Until 1869 they were under the control of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
That body served the empire well by exploring and holding a vast stretch 
of territory ; but it possessed neither the means nor the inclination to 
open its hunting grounds to the more fruitful operations of the settler. 
Yet its presence was not the chief obstacle to colonisation, and no rush 
of immigrants followed the purchase of its rights. The great problem of 
communications re(|uired first to be solved. In the United States, when 
once the barrier of the Alleghanies was passe<l, the configuration of the 
country favoured an uninterrupted advance of population across the central 
basin of the Continent. This was impossible in Canada, where, north of 
Lake Superior, a great desert stopped the westward march of colonisation. 
Thus, during the middle years and far into the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the immense tide of European emigration flowed into the 
cities and plains of the United States. It w#is a question of comparative 
advantages, and western Canada, inaccessible and little known, could not 
cTompete with the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, where railways were 
opening the way for the colonist. But the coui*se of events and the 
energies of the Canadians have steadily changed the situation in favour 
of the Canadian west Apparently without mineral wealth, its principal 
advantage has l)een a capacity to produce the great cereals; hence, it 
netidcd markets and facilities for tmnsporting its grain befoi’e it could com- 
pete with the grain-growing States and attract the enterprising farmer. 
Railway construction was an essential condition of settlement. When 
the (imadion Pacific was carried across the Continent the work was begun. 
This bold speculation in the possibilities of the north-west was abundantly 
justified by the result. Population and commerce followed, and, when 
the initial difficulties had been overcome, settlement proceeded rapidly. 
Much capital has already been invested in railway construction, and new 
land is thus continually being brought within the reach of the settler. 
The Canadian Northern, combining smidler lines, has become a great 
artery of trade in the Saskatchewan l>asin. The Grand Trunk Pacific, 
now building, will open a new route from e^t to west and develop another 
belt of prairie. General conditions have at the same time become more 
favourable to Canada. The demand for foodstuffs in European markets 
has increased, while the United States has shown some tendency to 
diminish its exports of this kind, thus enlarging the supply sought from 
Canada. At tlie same time, tlie best lands of the United States have 
already been distributed. Thus, in the balancing of advantages, western 
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Canada has become one of the most attractive parts of the American 
Continent. The stream of immigration that flowed into the Missouri 
valley has been turning north-west, overflowing into the plains of 
Canada, and moving further north so far as climate, soil, and means of 
communication will allow. 

The energetic policy of the Government has enabled the country to 
reap the benefit of the changing conditions. After confederation, the 
provincial immigration agencies were centralised under the single control 
of the Minister of Agriculture, and the resources of Canada were more 
widely advertised in Europe and the United States. In recent years 
this policy has received a strong stimulus ; the Government and the 
great steamship, railway, and land companies concerned have vied with 
each other in procuring immigrants. By the I^and Act of 187^ the 
land system of the United States was borrowed and applied to the 
circumstances of western Canada with great success. Provision was 
made for the survey of land in townships, with reserves for educational 
purposes, and the practice of making free grants of land under certain 
conditions, which had been abandoned, was restored. Thus, the acqui- 
sition of land was made easy for the comparatively poor man. iTie 
improved methods of procuring immigrants and placing them upon the 
land bore rapid fruit in the advance of settlement. By scientific enquiry 
on experimental farms the Government has also done much to solve the 
agricultural problems of western farming. Ignorance of the conditions 
and of the requisite special methods of tillage, together with inflated 
hopes, combined to cause many failures at the beginning, and the 
prospects of the country were clouded. But the necessary knowledge 
and experience have been acquired and diffused with the best results; 
and, in addition, an admirable financial system has been created to assist 
the farmer. Mixed farming has begun to take the place of the single 
crop. The west has valuable pastures. In Alberta, horse and cattle 
ranching on a large scale was one of the first industries ; it also assumed 
some importance in Manitoba smd Saskatchewan, though the large ranch 
is now disappearing with the entry of the cultivator. 

Already a large result vaguely outlines itself. A great agricultural 
community is being planted in the west. Many different races ore 
mingling to form it, though the Anglo-Saxon element predominates, 
and the Anglo-Saxon passion for material progress controls the spirit 
and fortunes of the country. Farmers from Ontario, Canadians retaining 
from the United States, Americans, who have proved valuable citizens, 
and a large number of English, are settled side by side with colonists 
from almost every European country, since Canada in her eagerness 
for immigrants opened her doors wide. Thus the present time finds her 
engaged on the task of building up new provinces out of these diverse 
elements, and welding them into union with the older provinces by ties 
of common interest, sympathy, and patriotism. The assimilation of the 
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new elements must follow the extension of settlement, if national unity 
is to be maintained. 

The main strength of the Dominion is still concentrated in the eastern 
provinces. Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, have 
undergone little change. During thirty years, 1870-1900, their popu- 
lation scarcely increased. Agriculture, fishing, and lumbering remain 
their chief industries, though coal-mining and the iron and steel industry 
have become important in Nova Scotia. Newfoundland remains outside 
of the Dominion. In 1895 it made a proposition for union, but without 
reaching an agreement. Its economic life still centres in the fisheries; and 
the development of the interior, though beginning, has not proceeded 
far. In Quebec the growth of population has pressed upon the resources 
of a not too productive soil. The French, unwilling to mix with the 
English in the other provinces, have gradually displaced them along the 
line of the Ottawa as well as in the eastern townships of their own 
province, where they form today a larger proportion of the population 
than in 1850. At one time they dreamed of planting their race in the 
plains of the west and encircling the English, but the idea vanished 
and they have had very small share in western settlement. 'Phough not 
untouched by the influences of modern progress, they still retain, amid 
the feverish activity of the Continent, the singular simplicity of their 
old life. Migratory bands of labourers leave Quebec to supply the 
permanent or periodical needs of expanding industries elsewhere, such 
as lumbering in Ontario, harvesting in the west, and, more especially, 
the manufacturing industries of New England. In 1900 there were 
374,000 French Canadians in the United States, nearly five times as many 
as there were at the same time in Canada west of the Ottawa river. An 
agricultural people, tlieir surplus numbers have drifted under economic 
pressure into the netu^t industrial centres. Ontario has increased in 
wealth and population; but its agriculture has undergone a change 
common to the whole east. When, in the seventies and eighties of the 
last century, the competition of the prairie States and the falling prices 
of wheat depressed the fortunes of the farmers, mixed farming, dairying, 
fruit-growing, and stock-raising were substituted for the single crop 
system. The Government came to their assistance with education and 
organisation. Scientific knowledge and cooperative effort were applied to 
the solution of agricultural problems. The hand of progress extended 
a new opportunity which was eagerly grasped : the improvement of cold 
storage by a new system of mechanic^ refrigeration enabled the Canadian 
farmers to build up an immense export tratie in cheese, butter, hams, and 
fruit, and thus in time to regain a measure of prosperity. 

More important has been the industrial progress of the country. 
In 1870, the manufacturing industries were at an early stage of develop- 
ment. The comparatively free commercial relations with the Unit^ 
States and the mother country, as well as the want of fitting general 
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conditions for the maintenance of the great industries, reduced them to 
repairing and the preparation of raw materials for export. But a change 
came over the scene. PoliticfJ union was followed by an ideal of national 
being which included the desire of a broader and more independent 
economic life. The systematic Protection of manufactures was begun. 
Other conditions became more favourable to industrial progress. Improve- 
ments in means of communication, the growth of an agricultural com- 
munity offering a large market in the west, the demand for wood pulp 
of which Canada can provide a great supply, the increasing use of water 
power, and the investment of American capital in Canadian enterprises, 
have all contributed to alter the situation. Great difficulties wei^e pre- 
sented by the want of skilled labour, and, for a long time, of capital. 
The mineral resources of the country have l^een more developed ; but, 
though vailed, they have not proved to be very great. Large coal-fields 
exist; but they ai*e situated more conveniently for commerce than for 
industiy. Some solid results have, however, been achieved. While the 
application of simple manufacturing processes to raw materials has 
remained the chief feature of Canada’s industrial life, to this has been 
added the manufacture of cottons and woollens, agricultural implements, 
wood pulp, and paper. In addition, the iron and steel industry has been ex- 
tended during the last twelve years under the liberal bounty-policy of the 
Lauriei' Goveniment. In Ontario many small manufacturing towns have 
grown up, as the seats, some of one industry, others of several industries, in 
addition to the larger centres such as Sydney, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, 
Kingston, Hamilton, and Winnipeg. Scarcely any of the industries could 
dispense with the Protection they receive, the burden of which the 
country bears with little complaint for the sake of the national ideal which 
it appears to further. No Labour party has been formed. Even Trade 
Unionism is very much localised and dependent on American organisa- 
tion. The sense of a common interest still inspires the workers of a country 
which contains few very rich men and no marked distinction of classes. 

The development of means of conirauniaition and transport has 
played a very important part in the recent history of Canada, whether 
economic progress, political union, or the extension of .settlement, be 
considered. To the railway, and to the river highway supplemented 
by the canal, the Canadians have looked for the uniting of a country 
which nature has divided. The work of improving the channel of the 
St Lawrence has remained uncompleted. In 1870 a Dominion C anal Com- 
mission laid down a policy which, with some amplification, has since been 
carried out. Today, after a century of labour, ocean-going steamships 
can pass to the western shore of Lake Superior, whence there is a channel 
of fourteen feet to Montreal, and from Montreal to the sea of over 
twenty-seven. Railway building has been more important. The first 
decade of construction in Canada (1850-60) was not happy in its results, 
and left troubles behind its speculations. Much inferior work was done 
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at a high cost. The lines proved unprofitable and, though Ontario gained, 
the British investor suffered. The Government, which was already guaran- 
teeing the interest on capital expenditure in certain cases, was compelled 
to intervene further by assisting the Grand Trunk and managing the 
Northern. With the progress of the country, the larger lines were lifted 
out of the morass of debt and difficulty in which they were involved. 
Confederation gave a new impetus to construction, and bore firuit in 
the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific. The former was constructed, 
and is still managed, by the Government ; but, built for a political end, 
it has never proved a commercial success. The needs of settlement and 
commerce and the competition to secure through traffic have been 
responsible for the immense activity of later yiars, under which the 
railway mileage of the country has increased to almost 23,000 (1908), 
while at the same time the larger systems have been much improved, and 
many small lines have been consolidated. Though some dissatisfaction 
with the services of the railways has existed amongst the western fanners, 
the graver abuses that often follow in the absence of competition have 
not appeared. Problems of construction have occupied the attention of 
the Government far more tlian those of regulation. Railways have 
mattered so much to the country that the Government soon abandoned 
the idea of trusting solely to private enteq)rise to provide them. The 
misfortunes of the sixties, the political purpose of some of tlie lines, and 
the difficulty of raising the necessary capital drew the State in various 
ways into railway business. It has given moral support and subsidies of 
land and money, as have also the provinces and municipalities, besides 
sharing in some cases and assuming in others the whole responsibility of 
both construction and of)eration. Nevertheless, the individual has always 
been allowed great freedom in carrying out public works. In 1907, the 
national debt was little more than one-third tliat of Australia. Thus 
the railway system of Canada stands midway between the state system 
of other English colonies and the private ownership systems of the 
mother country and the United States. 

These substantial changes show, in a general way, how far the economic 
development and consolidation of the country has proceeded. It remains 
to survey the influence of confederation on political life and unity. 
Through a long period of Canadian history, a want of sympathy and 
cooperation between French and English proved an obstacle to progress. 
Religious, social, and economic diflerences, as well as a great uulikencss 
of character, combined to sepamte them, and at one time political 
conditions aggravated the evil. Canada could not hope to be strong 
until a sense of common interest and mutual confidence bridged the 
gulf between the two races; and no more hopeful change has passed 
over the country diuing recent yeare than the gix)wth of these feehngs. 
The French remain as determined as ever to preserve their nationality 
and institutions. The Catholic Church still exercises her controlling 
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influence upon their life, and, though steadfastly loyal to the British 
connexion, has opposed on intermixture of races which would divert its 
sheep from their fold. But, while the French community remains what 
it has always been — an offshoot of eighteenth century France, now attached 
to a strenuous Anglo-Saxon colony — its outlook and sympathies have been 
widened. It has acquiesced in, if it has not sympathised with, every step 
in the expansion of Canada, and even in uncongenial imperial activities 
and ambitions. The control which the French possess over the govern- 
ment of their own province, the caution which has sought to keep race 
issues out of party politics, the increasing prosperity of the country, the 
wise and inspiring leadership of a statesman of their own race, and 
the recognition by England and France of the possibilities of a lasting 
national friendship, have all acted most favourably on their relations 
with the English. Doubtless the rivalry of race and religion is not yet 
buried, and there remains an underlying separation of feeling, as between 
two diffei*ent communities ; but, none the less, since confederation, there 
has sprung up a sense of common interest, and an effective and enduring 
cooperation which has meant much for the progress and unity of Canada. 

Self-government, tlie federal system, and the extension of municipal 
institutions in the provinces, seem now to have finally overcome the chief 
political difficulties under which the country fonnerly laboured. The 
Constitution has proved equal to the stress of circumstances for more 
than forty years, and seems well adapted to the conditions and the genius 
of the people. There has been little straining of the different parts of 
the Dominion against each other. Except in the case of Quebec, pro- 
vincial feeling does not arise from deep distinction of character, but from 
a long-standing isolation and autonomy, and thus diminishes under 
modern influences. A strong national Government was created, and has 
shown some tendency to grow stronger. Its relations with the provincial 
Governments form the chief feature of recent constitutional history. 
Macdonald, who preferred a legislative to a federal union, superintended 
somewhat closely the course of provincial politics. In 1879 he recom- 
mended the Governor-General to remove from office Letellier de St Just, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, on account of the manner in which 
he had exercised his constitutional power of dismissing Ministers. In 
a prolonged dispute over the boundaries of Ontario, which commenced in 
1871 and was only finally settled by decisions of the Privy Council in 
1884 and 1888, he maintained witli the greatest tenacity the claims of 
the Dominion against those of his own province. He declined, however, 
to disallow an Act passed by the Quebec Goveniment in 1888, which 
gave compensation to the Jesuit Order for their estates confiscated in 
1773 and also referred to the Pope the distribution of the money granted 
— on the ground that, since the property hod been vested in the provincial 
Government, the matter was one of purely provincial concern. On 
another occasion, Manitoba vindicated provincial rights in regard to 
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railway policy. It had been agreed by the Dominion Government that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway should not, for twenty years alter its 
construction, be exposed to competition within twenty miles south of the 
main route. Manitoba resisted this monopoly so determinedly that the 
railway was compelled to abandon its exclusive rights in return for a 
loan from the Dominion. In the control of the liquor traffic it proved 
difficult to fix the boundaries of provincial and national power ; and the 
Scott Temperance Act (1878), passed by the Dominion Parliament to 
confer local option on cities and counties, was contested before the Privy 
Council, where its validity was confirmed. 

Education was reserved for provincial legislation, but the religious 
divisions of the country have made it a battlefield of province and 
Dominion. The Constitution confirmed to religious minorities such 
educational rights os belonged to them by law at the time of the union; 
and this confirmation was inserted in the Act by which, in 1870, the 
province of Manitoba was created. The Government of the new province 
continued for some years the existing denominational system of educa- 
tion, but, finding it inefficient and expensive, substituted in 1890 
a non-sectarian system. French Roman Catholics of the province, 
believing the change would prove fatal to their schools, carried the 
question before the Privy Council, which decided, on the one hand, that 
^ey had never enjoyed any right to state maintenance of their schools, 
but only a right to found and carry them on at their own expense, and, 
on the other, that the Dominion Government had power to intervene 
if necessary to secure the remedy of their grievances. In 1871, when a 
similar situation arose in New Bi’unswick, IVlacdonald refused to interfere, 
and the dispute was settled by arrangement between the religious bodies 
concerned. In 1895, however, the Conservative Government determined 
to put pressure upon Manitoba, and endeavoured unsuct'essfully to carry 
a remedial law through the Dominion Parliament, The question became 
an impoi'tant issue at the elections of 1896. On being returned to 
power, the Liberal party, which had defended provincial rights and non- 
sectarian education, rejected their predecessors'* policy of coercion, and 
entered into negotiation with the provincial Government. An amicable 
settlement of the dispute was thus secured, which removed the real 
grievances of the Catholics by giving them protection for their language 
and religious teaching in their schools. In 1905, when the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed, the state-aided denominational 
system which existed in the Territories was secured in tlie Constitution 
of the new provinces. 

In the three provinces created since confederation,’ the Dominion 
Government exercises one set of rights which the older provinces never 
resigned. Land, forests, and water power remain under its control; but, 
in retui'n, a larger subsidy has b^n given to the new Governments. 
When the whole working of tlie Federal Government is sui'veyed, it must 
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be admitted that the controlling influence of tlie national authorities has 
generally been exercised with wisdom and tact No fresh legislation has 
been required for defining the respective powers of Dominion and province. 
But the financial relations between them, fixed by special treaties in 
accordance with the conditions and requirements of each province, have 
been less satisfactory. The agreement with Nova Scotia caused much dis- 
content in that province, and its subsidy had almost immediately to be 
increased. In 1887, and again in 1903 and 1906, conferences of provincial 
premiers were held in order to discuss the whole question, and in 1907 
a Bill was submitted to the imperial Parliament to ratify a new arrange- 
ment. British Columbia, which claims special treatment owing to the high 
cost of administration in mountainous country, still remains dissatisfied. 

No sketch of any part of Canadian history would be complete which 
ignored the close relations between Canada and the United Sbites. T.lieir 
greatest importance lies in the strong influence which the United States 
has exerted on the economic and political development of Canada, 
though controversies and negotiations concerning boundaries, fisheries, 
and trade occupy a larger place in history. Two kindred peoples, 
having a common frontier, for the most part artificial, of four thousand 
miles, could not fail to be drawn in many respects into a common life. 
The social structure of Canada and the methods of her politics are 
American, though her political principles and institutions are English. 
She has borrowed much from the experience of the United States and 
exhibits the same impetuous progressive spirit, though in finance she 
has pui'sued a more cautious policy. Over the whole Continent popula- 
tion and capital have flowed where the best opportunities drew them, 
with little regard to the political boundary. The greater prosperity 
and the busier urban and industrial life of the United States not only 
prevented Canada from securing a large share in the stream of emigration 
from Europe to America, but also drew away from her borders many of 
her most enterprising citizens. And when, under changing conditions, 
the resources of Canada began to be more developed, Americans and 
American capital contributed much to the process. Hence, extensive 
commercial intercoui’se has always existed between the two countries. 
From the time that Canada lost preferential treatment in the British 
market to the time, fifty years later, when imperial preferences were 
again discussed, a reciprocity treaty with the United States i-emained the 
principal object of her commercial policy. The necessities of Protection, 
however, limited her bargaining power, and consistent discouragement 
from the United States turned her attention to the development of over- 
sea trade. A friendly spirit has generally marked the relations of the two 
countries, and, especially during the last few years, American politicians 
have shown a disposition to respect the ambition and achievements of 
Canada. 

Some particular controversies deserve notice here. The Treaty of 
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WfiLslungton, in 1871, attempted a settlement of the perennial dispute 
concerning American encroachments on the inshore fisheries of Canada. 
Free trade in the products of the sea fisheries was agreed upon, and 
the Americans were admitted to the inshore fisheries on payment of 
an indemnity. The Treaty remained in force for twelve years (1878- 
85). On its abrogation the troubles recommenced. As a result, a 
commission was appointed by the British and American Governments 
to consider the question. The proposals which it made were approved 
by the Dominion Parliament, but rejected in the American Senate. 
Canada then offered a modus vlvetuii^ which has remained in force. 
Meanwhile, in 1 886, another fishery dispute arose. On the ground of their 
sole sovereignty over that part of the sea which lay west of Alaska, the 
United States claimed to exclude the Canadians from the Behring Sea seal 
fisheries. Great Britain, on l)ehalf of Canada, maintained that Behring 
Sea was an open sea, and her contention was upheld by the arbitrators 
to whom the matter was referred. The jurisdiction of the United States 
was restricted to the three-mile limit; regulations were made for the 
conduct of the fishery ; and the Canadian sealers received compensation. 
The American ownei*ship of Alaska produced another and more vexatious 
controversy. Its boundary with Canada was regulated by an Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of 1825, tlie meaning of which admitted of doubt. The 
question assumed increased importance when gold was discovered on the 
river Klondyke, since the main sea approach to the gold-fields by the 
Lynn Canal passed over territory which the Americans claimed. In 1908, 
it was agreed to submit the (picsliun to a body of arbitrators consisting of 
three Americans, two Canadians, and the l^ord Chief Justic’e of England, 
who, on the principal practical question involved, whether the boundary 
should follow the general contour of the coast, as Great Britain contended, 
or pass round the heads of the inlets, as the United States contended, 
gave their decision by a majority vote in favour of tlie American claim, 
to the intense cliagrin of ('anada. Newfoundland has also been involved 
in a fishery dispute of a most serious character with the United States. 
Under the Convention of 1818, the Americans enjoy the right to take 
fi.sh of every kind off the west coast of the island. By legislation in 
regulation of the fisheries, Newfoundland has recently restricted the 
privileges which the Americans have enjoyed, to an extent which the 
Americans claim to be an infringement of their treaty rights. Circum- 
stances compelled the mother countiy to override the colonial Government 
and arrange a modtis xfivendi with the United Sbites. The whole question 
has now by mutual agreement been submitted to the Hague Tribunal. 

Thus, the dawn of the twentieth century finds the expansion of 
Canada still procx'cding. The colonisation of the country has been a 
constant struggle for unity and national being against geographical 
divisions, race strife, and the assimilative f>ower of the neighbouring 
republic. Reamt years have seen Canada pmgress a long way towards 
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the realisation of these ambitions. Political conditions and economic 
prospects have both been ^transformed, and, as they have improved, 
national aspirations have grown stronger. Canada has outgrown the 
old conception of colonial status and takes her place with pride as a 
member of a great empire. Her past history and present position 
foreshadow a future of great promise. 

Heirs of the same political ideas as the Canadians, and more closely 
united in race and position, tlie Australians have been engaged, though 
perhaps less consciously, on the same task of forming a State and a 
nation. In the isolation of far away seas they worked out the beginnings 
of their life, and laid the foundations of a group of separate societies. 
Forces bom of contiguity, kindred character and ideals, and the possession 
of a common country, steadily drew them together, until modern progress, 
sweeping them more completely into the world’s general life, applied ex- 
ternal pressure to hasten their union. ITie federation of the Australian 
colonies was thus the consummation of a process of growing together 
which forms perhaps the principal feature of their recent history. After 
1870, pioneers, attracted by the wealth of pastoral plains or the discovery 
of precious metals, joined up in the interior the expanding frontiers of 
settlement in the various colonies — save where nature had planted the 
impenetrable desert to divide them ; and even across this barrier the 
explorer found a path and the line of telegraphic communication was 
cairied. In eveiy colony economic development showed itself, though in 
different degrees, in the growth of agriculture and commerce, the multi- 
plication of railways, the increase and concentration of population, and 
the beginnings of the manufacturing industries. A new generation of 
men, natives of the land, fashioned new ideals of social and political 
welfare, which bore a general resemblance over the whole Continent. 
The trend of progress giadually produced and revealed the identity of 
interest and character between these contiguous societies; so that, at last, 
political union followed, not easily, but without violent effort or trans- 
formation. Thus, in recent yeai*s, economic growth, political union and 
the shaping of distinct ideals, have carried Australia out of the colonial 
into tlie national stage of existence. In New Zealand a similar develop- 
ment has taken place. Peopled by tlie same race, pursuing the same 
industries, and colonised at much the same time as several of the neigh- 
bouring colonies, its life and fortunes, though separate, have resembled 
theirs. 

In Australasia settlement started from a number of points on the 
coast, and was carried thence into the interior. The explorer, the stock- 
raiser, and the miner, pioneered the way. Exploration was almost com- 
plete and the limits of habitable land fairly well known when the period 
we ore surveying opened. Between 1872 and 1877, Forrest and Giles, by 
different routes, traversed the central deserts of the Continent, which alone 
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remained unpenetrated, and enabled Western and South Australia to be 
connected by telegraph in 1877. Meantime, the surer work of the settler 
linked South Australia to her eastern neighbours. From the coastal 
regions of the eastern colonies the sheep-farmers were moving further and 
further west and mingling in the plains of the interior. In New South 
Wales tliey wandered towards the barrier range which separated them 
from South Australia. On Coojier''s Creek and the Diamantina, and on 
the streams that flow into the Gulf of Carpentaria, the squatters of 
Queensland and South Australia met in the early eighties. At the same 
time, new discoveries of gold and silver at Silverton and Broken HiU (1883) 
on the western borders of New South Wales, at Palmer (1873) and Mount 
Morgan (1883) in Queensland, as well as others of less moment in New 
South Wales and elsewhere, dispersed population from place to place. 
Western Australia in 1870 was a mere fringe of settlement on the borders 
of a great desert ; but pastures were found on the northern and western 
rivers, and new oases of human activity were formed. Then gold was 
found in the interior at Kimberley and near Yilgarn (1886-7), and, with 
the discoveries that followed (1890-3) on the Ashburton and Murchison, 
at Coolgardie, and Kalgoorlie, towns sprang up in the desert whose 
population s(x>n surjiassed that of the older settled parts. In Tasmania, 
tin was found at Mount BischolF (1871), silver at Zeehan (1885), and 
copper at Mount Lyell (1886). The mining industry opened up a large 
district, and contributed much to improve the prospects of the island. In 
New Zealand, discoveries of coal and gold led to the formation of many 
small towns in Middle Island, and forged new links between the provinces. 

Pastures and mines were thus the attractive forces whose action 
resulted in the dispersion of population through the Continent, and sheep- 
farming and gold-mining formed at one time the principal industries of 
all the colonies. A more general progress has diminished their relative 
importance ; but, between them, they still supply the greater part of 
Australasia's immense export trade. From 1870 until 1890, the pastoral 
industry continually expanded. Then came long years of trouble, falling 
prices, laljour disputes, financial difficulties, and the worse enemies of 
drought and disease. New South Wales and Queensland suffered the 
most; New Zealand almost escaped. After 190S, prosperity slowly 
returned. The westward migration of the stock-farmers transferred most 
of the great runs to the plains of the interior. The movement has been 
stimulated by land legislation and agricultural settlement, aided by 
artesian bores, and rewarded by fine pastures. In Queensland, cattle and 
not sheep now occupy the coast-lands. Formerly, wool was almost the 
only product of the industry which found a foreign market. But, with 
cheaper transport and progress in the art of refrigeration the trade in frozen 
meat has now become half as valuable as that in wool ; in addition, dairy 
products, hides and skins, horses, cattle and sheep, swell the volume of 
pastoral exports. After 1870, gold-mining oflbred for many years a 
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diminishing field of employment, though tlie conditions continually varied 
in the diffemit colonies. Between 1871 and 1897, the total annual output 
of Australasia never exceeded ten million pounds, and was often less than 
six. Since 1897, it has increased rapidly owing to the great discoveries 
in Western Australia, and also to an increasing production in other 
colonies, especially in Queensland. The golden age of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and New Zealand belongs to the third quarter of the 
century, that of Queensland and Western Australia did not dawn until 
the last quarter. The mining industry, like the pastoral, has expanded 
its range in recent years, and includes coal, lead, copper, and tin, as well 
as the precious metals ; but the latter form much tlie largest part of its 
product, into which tlie great industrial mineral, iron, scarcely enters. 

The dispersion of settlement hiis been the work of the sheep-farmer 
and miner ; concentration has resulted from the progress of agriculture 
and new land laws ; while the rise of urban centres is connected with 
the expansion of commerce as well as with industrial and railway policy. 
When tlie gold fever first waned, men turned from the mine to the land, 
and tlie farmer began to establish himself by the side of the stock-master ; 
but the rise oi agriculture to a position of great importance amongst 
Australian industries is a recent development. The early difficulties 
which confronted the fanner— the locking up of land in the runs of the 
squatters, the high rate of wages, the want of means of transport and of 
markets for produce — have been steadily combated. In the early sixtieiJ, 
New South Wales and Victoria endeavoured to make land available for 
agricultural settlement by allowing intending purchasers to make free 
selection on the squatters’ runs. While tliis policy secured its end and 
many fanners were established on the land, it had also other and 
unexpected results. The genuine and the pretending settler not being 
carefully distinguished, far more land jmssed into private hands than was 
ever placed under cultivation. When one colony took a step forward, 
competition compelled the other colonies to follow. But Queensland 
and South Australia, with simpler problems before them, acted inoi'e 
cautiously, and did not adopt free selection. Victoria and New South 
Wales in time modified their systems. In Victoria the conditions of selec- 
tion were made more stringent (1878), in New South Wales the selector 
was restricted to the eastern and central divisions of the colony, and the 
western was reserved for the stock-master, wdio received here grcixter 
security of tenure. But the progress of agricultural settlement continued 
to be slow, and the colonial Goveniments adopted new measures. The 
large estates which blocked the way became a general objec t of attack. 
During the nineties, all the colonies passed laws authorising the purchase 
of land from large owners for division into small holdings to be let on 
perpetual or long lease. New Zealand, where the evil was greatest, led 
the way. Some colonies only allowed voluntary purchase; but most gave, 
or quickly added, compulsory powers. Other methods of expropriating 
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the large owner or of promoting closer settlement, such as special taxa- 
tion of large estates and the sale of land to village communities or 
labour settlements, have been adopted ; for repurchase of the land is an 
expensive operation, to which financial considerations fix a limit. By 
these and other means agriculture has been extended in suitable districts, 
and a variety of forms of tenure offering easy conditions to bona fide 
settlers have been created. In addition, in most of the States, agricultural 
colleges have been established ; and in all, except Tasmania, Government 
has the power of rendering financial aid to the farmer. The Govern- 
ments have done much to make land accessible and improve means of 
communication. Tliey have had to contend against past mistakes and 
powerful interests, which have hitherto been too strong for them. Yet 
the farmer’s worst enemy is, after all, not the squatter but the climate, 
which fixes for his operations limits that Goveniments cannot much 
extend. 

Tiiese efforts have not been without large results, as the recent agri- 
cultural progress of the country shows. Since 1870, the area under culti- 
vation has been more than quadrupled. New South Wales and Victoria 
have ceased to be dependent on South Australia for food products. 
Sugar, fruit, and wheat, the last being still the principal crop, have 
become important exports. Fruit-growing, like dairy -farming, has been 
extended, as improved means of refrigeration have opened the English 
market. The vine is cultivated in New South Wales and Queensland, 
tliough chiefly to supply the Australian demand. On the coast-lands of 
Queensland cotton and sugar were fix's! grown in the sixties. In the face 
of American competition cotton soon ceased to be a profitable crop ; but 
the cultivation of sugar was much extended in the eighties. Then falling 
prices ruined many of the plantei-s, and a reorganisation of the industry 
followed. Small farms took tlie place of large, and the Government 
came to the rescue (1893) by guaranteeing the interest on loans raised to 
establish central mills in which the cane is crushed. The agricultural 
development of tropical Australia has not been carried very fiir, and was 
soon found to involve labour problems of great difficulty, which will be 
discussed in another connexion. 

The rapid expansion of Australasia's great productive industries, and 
the corresponding expansion of her foreign commeixie, have been made 
possible by the improved means of communication which have given the 
interior lands access to markets and clieapened the cost of moving produce. 
The general character of Australian ti^e has not been much changed, 
but its basis has been broadened, its volume much enlarged, and its 
direction somewhat modified. During the last tw^enty years, Great 
Britain lias supplied a diminishing, and Germany and tiie Unitenl States 
an increasing, proportion of the imports ; while tlje latter two countries, 
as well as France and Belgium, have also taken an important place as 
buyers or distributors of Australian produce. Large quantities of capital 
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have been borrowed from Great Britain to be invested in the development 
of the country and, in periods of extravagant borrowing such as 1886 to 
1891, have caused imports to exceed exports in value, though the ruling 
tendency has been in the opposite direction. Much of this capital was 
devoted to the building of railways. In 1871 the railway mileage of 
Australia was only 1030 miles, by 1907 it had been increas^ to 
15,758. More than one-fifth of this was laid down during the decade 
1871-81. and nearly two-fifths in the following decade, which was a 
period of immense activity. The financial and other troubles of the 
nineties made borrowing more difficult, slackened production, and 
diminished very much the rate of construction. Not all the lines were 
of great value. The cost of some was unnc^iessarily high; there were 
duplications and unprofitable extensions into remote districts. Except 
in Western Australia, private enterprise played no part, for without 
the aid of the State the work could not have been done. Democratic 
communities insisted on government action in the opening up of the 
country; Government alone seemed to have the power and credit to 
procure the necessary capital, and, if its work was costly, it was quick 
and sure. The private capitalist would not take the great risks; the 
Governments, if not always wise, were ambitious and active. Even in 
Western Australia, state initiative and control assumed the upper hand 
in 1892, when there were important lines to be constructed. The policy 
of all the colonies was to connect the lands of the interior with the 
nearest or largest seaport of tlie same colony. Owing to the political 
influence which their large population gives them, the great ports have 
exercised a strong influence on railway policy in their respective colonies, 
and have prevented the formation of interior distributing centres, as well 
as placed some petty hindrances in the natural course of intercolonial 
trade. Each colony directed its action according to the supposed 
interests of commerce and settlement within its own borders, and, 
whether from lack of foresight or from rivalry, no two contiguous States 
adopted the same gauge. Thus, great as the work of the railways has 
been in promoting the settlement, prosperity, and unity of the country, 
it has been in some respects hampered by the emulation of cities and 
colonies. The state management of the railways has not l>een a com- 
mercial success, or prevented every abuse of their power; but the 
financial loss is small, and the people gain in having a substantial control 
over one of the great agents in the production of national wealth and 
strength. In New Zealand, railways were extended mast rapidly during 
the seventies, and, by bringing the various settlements into closer com- 
munication, they contributed to render antiquated the provincial political 
organisation. Thus, Australasia has on the one side of her account her 
railways and other public works, and on the other side the immense 
public debt which has been accumulated in the course of their construc- 
tion, amounting in 1907 to over 66 millions for New Zealand and nearly 
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228 millions for Australia. New Zealand contracted its principal loans in 
the seventies; Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland in the eighties ; 
Western Australia in the nineties. ITie financial burden is heavy, but 
the greater facilities for economic development provide the means of 
bearing it; and, except in Western Australia, the colonies have been 
spared the necessity of granting huge blocrks of land to private com- 
panies — the policy followed by Canada. It is scarcely possible yet to 
compare the efficiency and cost of the means adopted by the two 
countries. 

The economic expansion which we have hitherto considered was a 
normal development along the old lines of progress — a larger production 
and export of staple commodities. But the years under review have also 
seen the beginning of manufacturing industries in some of the colonies. 
Industrial activity was necessarily very slight in a land of small, and for 
the most part dispersed, population, divided into a number of States 
which, raising their tariff walls against each other, limited the free 
market of the manufacturer. But with the progress of the country, a 
concentration of population in the chief towns took plat e, and, as the 
production of gold began to decline, a desire to broaden the field of 
employment made itself felt. In Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
and in the larger towns of New Zealand, manufacturing industries were 
established which have since assumed considerable importance. The 
chief are still those which prepare raw materials for export; but, as 
was natural, the woollen and leather industries have also prospered, 
though the greater industries which rest on iron, cotton, silk, and 
earthenware, have not” yet been founded. Their products are still im- 
ported, for the most part from Great Britain, as well as miscellaneous 
and cheaper articles from Germany and other countries. The mother 
country had left the colonies free to choose their own tariff policies. 
Victoria in 1877 definitely adopted Protection, and most of the other 
colonies under the pressure of financial necessities drifted in the same 
dii*ection, except New South Wales, which in 1878 abandoned high 
tariffs and, save for a brief period in the nineties, maintained free trade 
until the end of its sejmrate history. New Zealand, like Victoria, 
though later, accepted Protection on its merits; but definite theories 
played a smaller part than circumstances in guiding the policy of the 
other protectionist colonies. Tlie difficulty of collecting direct taxes 
in young, sp«irsely-peopled countries led Governments to rely for their 
revenue on tariffs, soon raised by extravagance to a protective level. 
The tariff is but one of tlie factors which iniluenc'e industrial and general 
progress ; but it is interesting to observe, in tlie case of the two great 
colonies which followed different policies, that New South Wales haa 
outstripped Victoria in tlie growth of population and wealth, while 
Victoria has, against greater difficulties, maintained an industiial activity 
equal to that of New South Wales. 
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The rise of manufacturing industries accentuated a feature of Aus- 
tralian life which has always been apparent — the large proportion of 
urban to rural population. As a result, partly of geographical conditions 
and partly of policy, Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia and 
Queensland, have all tended to concentrate their industrial and com- 
mercial activity. Australia has but few ports, and, in a great trading 
country, they have naturally accjuired a special importance, which has 
been increased by the policy of the railways : workers drifted into them 
from the uncertain employment of the mining fields ; and, when industries 
were founded, they were founded where the population was already con- 
centrated. Melbourne and Adelaide today contain nearly 4?3 and 46 per 
cent, of the inhabitants of their respective States ; and in other colonies 
the capital city is only less powerful. In New Zealand, where diflFerent 
conditions prevail, urban life is more distributed. 

In addition to the economic progress which drew the people of the 
different colonies together and multiplied their mutual interests, must 
be noted the increasing likeness of their social and political develop- 
ment, and of the ideals of welfare which they formed. In Australasia 
there were seven distinct communities. But rival Governments, although 
a formidable obstacle to political union, did not shape different societies, 
and expressed nothing more than the difficulty, in earlier times, of directing 
the aftaii's of a dispersed population from a single centre. The different 
colonies were peopled by men of the same stock and the same classes. 
The circumstances of their origin and history varied ; but they shared the 
same religion, race instincts, and ideas of social order. During recent years, 
tliis homogeneity has been powerfully expressed in their policy, and lias 
perceptibly increased. The aboriginal population has never much affected 
the course of Australian development. In Tasmania it is now extinct ; 
in Victoria and New South Wales negligible ; and even in Western 
Australia it has not been large or formidable enough to influence social 
progress. In New Zealand the situation has been different; but the 
Maoris, though much has been done to preserve their old life, appear 
now to be a dying race. Immigration to Australia has been conflned 
almost entii-ely to English-speaking people, and no serious problem of 
assimilation has presented itself in any colony. Nor have the numliers 
of immigrants ever been large except during the busy years 1881-5. 
Between 1870 and 1906 the total net gain to population from this source 
was only 605,678 ; and, so great was the falling off* as a result of the 
recent financial and industrial troubles and droughts, that, in the decade 
1896-1905, it was little more than 5000. The immigrant seeks the new 
country whose open opportunities and prosperity off*er the strongest 
demand for his services. The scarcity of suitable farming land available 
for settlement, the absence of expanding industries, the distance and 
expense of the journey, have weakened the attractive power of Australia 
in competition with other countries. Nor have the Australian colonies 
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maintained that free policy which has admitted multitudes to the cities 
and prairies of America. The practice of assisting immigrants was 
abandoned by Victoria in 1873, South Australia in 1886, New South 
Wales in 1887, and Tasmania in 1891. ITie Labour parties have not 
favoured the immigration of artisans, and the freedom of employers to 
introduce workmen under contract has been limited. The demand for 
the farmer remains small, so long as much of the best land is locked up 
for pastoral uses in the possession of individuals and companies. More- 
over, burdened with new responsibilities towards the weaker members of 
society and doubtful of the capacity of the country to employ a large 
influx of people, the Australians have further legislated to exclude, not 
only the diseased and criminal, but also the poor who might become a 
public burden. Thus, in days when cheaper means of transport have 
made possible greater movements of population, the land problem, dull 
times and a cautious policy have combined to restrict the flow of popu- 
lation towards Australia. In the last few years strong forces, particularly 
the desire to increase the defensive power of the country and to develop 
the tropical parts by white labour, have been operating in the other 
direction, and greater efforts to secure settlers have contributed to the 
considerable increase of immigration since 1905. 

While, in the case of the European, the Australian colonies have 
sought to select, in the case of the Asiatic they have developed a policy 
of practical exclusion. Heie they faced a far moi*e difficult problem. 
Close to the populous districts of southern and eastern Asia, Australia, 
with its vast unpeopled tropical plains, Inis become more and more afraid 
of an extensive Asiatic immigration. Very early in the cxintury, when 
labour was scarce, the squattei-s imported Chinese and Hindu coolies as 
shephertls, and after them natives of the New Hebrides. The sugar 
planters of Queensland al.so recruited Kanakiis from some of the Pacific 
islands. Meanwhile, a spontaneous Asiatic immigration began. During 
tlic first gold rushes Chinese entered the country in considerable numbers, 
and fiom the mines drifted on to the runs and farms of New South Wales 
and into the furniture trade of Melbourne. Between 1855 and 1861, 
Victoria, New South Wales, and South Austndia passed their first 
exclusion laws, imposing duties on masters of vessels carrying Chinese. 
The immigration ceased, and the laws were repealed. THie gold dis- 
coveries in Queensland were followed by an influx of Chinese into that 
colony. An exclusion law {lassed by the Queensland Government in 
1876 was reserved by the Governor and disapproved by the Secretary of 
State. New Acts were fnimed in the two following years, im[X)singa poll 
tax on the Chinese immigrant. In 1881, a fresh agitation broke out in 
the other colonies and was followed by restrictive legislation. AnoUier 
outbreak of alarm, in 1888, caused the strengthening of these laws. A 
high poll tax was placed on the Chinese immigrant, who was excluded 
from mining and iiatumlisation ; and a limitation according to tonnage 
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was placed on the number of Chinese which a vessel might bring. In 
the same year, a judicial decision of the Privy Council confirmed the right 
of a colony to regulate the admission of aliens. Subsequent Laws in 
Western Australia, New South Wales, and New Zealand (1897-9), impose 
an educational test which proves an effectual means of exclusion. Save for 
the few capitalists who desired to import coolies, the policy of a White 
Australia*” expressed in these Law's had the approval of the whole country. 
Prom a working-class jealousy of a cheaper form of labour, it has been 
elevated to the position of a national ideal which aspires to preserve the 
type by refusing to admit into the community an clement so far different 
in ideas and standard of life as to be incapable of assimilation, and thus 
possibly a menace to free institutions and social welfare. 

In their political development the various colonies proceeded on 
parallel lines. The Constitutions which they chose for themselves in 
1885 differed in some important respects, and have never been completely 
assimilated. On the whole they have worked well, in spite of some 
difficulties in acclimatising English institutions under new conditions. 
A tendency to enlarge the functions of Government, as well as to make 
democratic changes by extending the franchise, increasing the authority 
of the Lower House, and limiting the duration of Parliament, has been 
generally evident. But of constitutional reconstruction there has been 
very little, «ive in the case of colonies whose development had lagged 
behind. Western Australia had received only partially representative 
government in 1870, and responsible government was not granted until 
1890. At intervals, the cry for this concession was raised when some 
energetic politician stirred the colony. But the imperial Government 
refused to hand over a vast country to a small community, though 
offering to separate, and grant vself-governinent to, the south-western 
district. The Western Australians preferred to retain “ Western 
Australia one and undivided,*” and w'aited for political progress until gold 
discoveries brought them immigrants and wealth. In New Zealand, the 
provincial Governments, established in 1852, were abolished in 1875. 
They had become expensive, inconvenient, and unneces.sary, as the better 
organisation of local government diminished their work, and improved 
means of communication lessened local differences. The composition and 
powers of the Legislative Council and its relations to the As.sembly w'ere 
in several colonies the cause of prolonged struggles. In Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania, the Council was an elected body ; in New South 
Wales its members were nominated. In 1873, Henry (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Parkes made an attempt to place the (xnincil of New South Wales 
on an elective basis; but the colony was not dissatisfied with the noniinated 
Council, and the attempt failed. Tha elective C^ouncil of Victoria proved 
a strong body, and collisions with the Assembly began at once, and were 
continued in fierce strife throughout the seventies, llie tariff, land 
taxation, and the payment of members, were among the subjecti of 
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dispute. The struggle resulted in deadlocks, the stoppage of public 
business, damage to public credit, and even in an appeal for imperial 
intervention. In the end, the Assembly failed to establish its supremacy 
over the Council ; but the latter was by an Act of 1881 made more 
representative of the opinion of the colony. In Tasmania and South 
Australia the elective Councils also exerted a real influence. But in 
these colonies the Councils possessed the power of amending money bills, 
and greater moderation marked their differences with the Assemblies. 
Soutli Australia, however, in 1881 provided a constitutional means of 
dealing with a deadlock between the two Houses, by vesting in the 
Governor the power either to dissolve both Houses simultaneously or 
to add new members to the Council. Manhood suffrage has been 
adopted in every colony except Tasmania ; and in 1893 New Zealand led 
the way in extending the franchise to women. South Australia followed 
in 1894, and even the Conservative Upper House of Victoria gave way 
to a general movement. Within a decade, women's suffrage was granted 
throughout Australasia, without producing much immediate apparent 
influence on the course of politics. 

'fhroughout Australia government has remained centralised; but the 
extension of a measure of local self-government into settled districts, 
which have generally been incorporated as boroughs or shires imder 
elective Councils with limited powers, has continued at varying rates in 
the different colonies. The process was most rapid in Victoria and 
Queensland, slower in New South Wales, where incorporation remained 
voluntary (and often iindesired) until 1905. More important has been 
the progress in educational organisation. In all the colonies there lias 
been a movement to extinguish the dual control of education which 
resulted from the original dual system of denominational and national 
schools; to withdraw state aid from denominational schools; to establish 
on Education Department of Goveniment under the direction of a 
Minister responsible to Parliament; and to render education compulsory, 
free, and secular, while allowing at the same time facilities for religious 
instruction by the denominations. Secondary education has been less 
thoroughly organised ; and in this field private schools, generally exempt 
from all government supervision and control, play a large and increasing 
part. To the Universities of Sydney and IVielhourne have been added 
those of New Zealand (1870), Adelaide (1874), and Tasmania (1889). 

nie political life of Australia has a character of its own. The 
methods and spirit of English politic's were less easy to introduce than 
English constitutions. In societies which had no hereditary aristocracy, 
no established Church, no large leisured or learned class, no wealthy 
manufacturers, the material for a Conservative party \vas wanting. Thus 
everywhere groups rather than two stable parties were formed, with 
the consequenc^e that the life of Administrations was usually very short 
and the political situation continually changing. Payment of members 
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produced a professional class of politicians, and gave the electorate more 
control over their representatives. Power passed into the hands of the 
wage-earning and trading classes, who used it to promote new ideals. The 
large landowners, failing to sympathise with the prevailing tendencies, 
neither guided nor followed. New leaders were bred and trained in tlie 
strenuous atmosphere of the political arena. As the democracies became 
conscious of their power, the desire to expand the functions of the State 
grew stronger. More and more, Governments were expected to take an 
active paii; in the development of the country, and the spirit of earlier 
days in Australian history, when the State ruled all things, returned. 
The State had always been the great landlord ; it had been called upon 
to build and manage railways and waterworks, to control education, and 
to defend nascent industries ; now, it was further required to organise 
and aid producers by loans, as well as to uplift the m5wse8 by regulating 
their conditions of employment, their hours of labour, and their wages. 
Of its work in some of these fields we have already spoken ; of its efforts 
to realise Australasia’s latest ideals of social welfare some description 
remains to be given. 

In Australasia, the laws regulating industrial and social conditions 
were, until I'ecently, less advanced than those of older countries, owing to 
the peculiar labour conditions that prevailed and the comparative absence 
of manufacturing industries. But the last fifteen years have seen these 
arrears made up and bold experiments ventured upon which have 
attracted the interest of the world. While New Zealand has been 
perhaps the most progressive of the colonies, the competition and close 
relation that exists between them all has compelled all to act. Un- 
doubtedly, the movement has been accelerated by the formation of 
Labour parties. Before the great industrial struggles that distressed 
Australia between 1886 and 1892, the working classes took little 
organised pari in political life. Tlie trade unions, not long established, 
relied on the more familiar weapon of the strike. During the eighties 
there was great activity in the federation of unions; the Amalgamated 
Miners’ Association and the Amalgamated Shearers’ Union were formed. 
A feeling of unrest spreading through industrial circles foretold the 
imminence of the great struggle which broke out in 1890. ITie Shearers’ 
Union aspired to control all shearers’ labour by preventing the employ- 
ment of non-unionists. They were supported by the Carriers’ Union and 
the Wharf-labourers of Sydney, as well as by the Newcastle Miners and 
the Marine Officers’ Association. Many industries were paralysed, the 
Broken Hill silver mines were shut down ; the intercolonial steamship 
service was practically su.spended ; and the whole of the eastern colonies 
and New Zealand were affected. The general unemployment imposed too 
severe a financial strain on the unions, and the strike collapsed, only to 
be renewed again in 1891 with more violence by the shearers of Queens- 
land and New South Wales. The stock- masters, however, succeeded in 
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importing non-union labour from the southern colonies, and once more 
the strikers succumbed. By the same means a strike at the Broken Hill 
mines in 1892, where the employers sought to substitute the contract 
system for day work, was defeated. In this prolonged battle capital 
proved stronger than labour. The strategy of the unionists was not the 
wisest ; and, though their cause evoked much sympathy, they failed to 
convince the country that the power they sought could be exercised for 
the general good. Moreover, the times were unfavourable for the old 
methods of industrial warfare. Twenty years of prosperity, among the 
happiest in Australian history, were drawing to an end. The excited 
activity that characterised them had been stimulated by extensive 
borrowing, the multiplication of credit institutions, not all prudently 
managed, and an unjustifiable speculation which was followed by a 
reaction bringing a contraction of employment. ITie general deprecia- 
tion in the value of great staple commodities such as wool, wheat, and 
metals, especially affected Australia. Financial troubles began in 1891 
and reached a c risis in 1893, in which year half the banks in Australasia 
closed their doors. Many other difficulties had to be faced; none the less, 
the real work remained and recovery soon began, though the immense 
activity of the preceding pericKl was not repeated. In these circumstances 
labour leaders began to organise their followers for political activity, that 
they might use the State to impose on capital some at least of the terms 
which labour unaided had failed to extort. In every colony a labour 
party was formed, having its strength in the industrial, mining, and 
grazing communities rather than among the farmers. With different 
fortunes in different colonies, and with many vicissitudes, the Labour 
parties have exerted an increasing influence on political life. In New 
Zealand, where the Conservative classes had controlled the policy of the 
country for thirty years, the working men, allying themselves with the 
old Liberal [>arty, formed a Progressive party which has remained in 
power since 1891. In South Australia and Victoria, they have generally 
worked with the Radicals. In Queensland and New South Wales they 
have maintained their distinctness and followed an opportunist policy. 
Practical and not doctrinaire, their leaders have concentrated attention 
on social and industrial reforms, inspired by the belief that Govern- 
ment can secure for every worker a higher level of material welfare; 
and by their definite ends and determined action they have made the 
Labour parties perhaps the most powerful political force in the country. 

In 1894 an important Factory Act was passed in New Zealand, 
which placed even the smallest workshops under goveniment supervision. 
It was the beginning of much legislation, which has since followed in all 
the colonies, inspired by the idea of bringing industry under state 
regulation. Factory Acts became general and were followed by Shop 
Acts, less drastic, owing to the political strength of tfie small tmders. 
Bolder experiments were soon made in New Zealand and Victoria, 
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and speedily copied in other colonies. The Factory Act of Victoria, 
1896, established wages boards in certain industries, the number of which 
has since been much increased. The boards were specialised bodies, 
elected by employers and employees, having power to fix a minimum 
wage and to regulate the conditions of apprenticeship. In 1894, an Act 
was passed in New Zealand providing for compulsory arbitration in 
industrial disputes. A dispute was to be earned, first, before a local 
Conciliation Board, and, if not settled by that, before a Court of 
Arbitration. Experience discredited the Conciliation Boards, and New 
South Wales, in dealing with the problem in 1901, set up simply a Court 
of Arbitration, while the New Zealand Act was amended to allow a dis- 
pute to be carried directly before the Court. The effect of these measures 
can scarcely yet lx; estimated. If they have not realised the expectation 
of the wage-earning classes, they have not quenched their hope of 
increasing benefit from the state regulation of industry. The Wages 
Boards have c^ertainly mitigated, though they have not eradicated, the 
evil of sweating, and they have acquired a broad influence in the regula- 
tion of industrial conditions. Much the same ca.n be said of compulsory 
arbitration. Without altogether preventing strikes, it has greatly 
diminished them; and the power which the Courts have of giving to 
particular decisions a general application renders the pro<^ess of aibitra- 
tion a powerful means of industrial regulation. But common sense levels 
down the results of interference, just as the interaction of all sides of 
industrial life extends its range. State regulation does not yet appear to 
have injuriously affected the expansion of industry, while it has operated 
to improve the conditions of the worker, to shorten hours of labour, 
and diminish the employment of children. The burden is, j>erhaps, borne 
by the consumer in higher prices, and felt most by the best workers, 
fettered by average standards. But the gain may Ixj greater than the loss. 

The most important of the more purely social refonns has been the 
concession of old age pensions. New Zealand, in 1898, established a non- 
contributory system, under which age, poverty, and good character 
qualified natives of the islands for a pension. New South Wales and 
Victoria followed in 1900. The New South Wales scheme closely 
resembled that of New Zealand; but Victoria followed a more economical 
policy and worked its pensions into a general plan of provision for the 
aged poor. All three systems have been successfully worked, though 
the financial burden and administrative difficulties proved greater than 
had been anticipated. In the regulation of the liquor traffic no great 
experiments have been made. The principle of local option has been 
generally accepted, and various forms, from the reality in Queensland and 
New Zealand to the shadow in Western Australia and Tasmania, have 
been established. 

To be united at some time in a single State seemed the natural 
destiny of the Australian colonies, even at the time when, for 
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administrative convenience, they were divided. Their continual expansion 
overcame to a great extent the obstacles of distance and dispersion and 
closely interweaved their affairs. The likeness in the political and social 
development of the several colonies, as well as a rising consciousness of 
new general interests, slowly prepared the way. The federal idea, in 
different forms, appeared continually on the horizon; but it was not until 
1900 that union was accomplished. From 1863, delegates of the various 
colonies met in occasional conferences on matters of common interest. 
But such meetings, though not useless, were hard to summon and possessed 
no power. Fiscal union was at one period strongly desired, and the 
imperial Parliament in 1873 passed the Australian Colonies Duties Bill, 
in order to set the colonies free to make such tariff arrangements with 
each other as they wished. But differences of commercial policy changed 
the situation, and in 1881 the idea was abandoned. Evidently, political 
union could not be pursued along the path of fiscal union. Meanwhile, 
a vague apprehension of trouble to come spread through the colonies, as 
new neighbours appeared in their distant waters. Tlie occupation of the 
Pacific islands had begun ; and questions arose in New Caledonia, Fiji, 
the New Hebrides, New Guinea, and Samoa, which deeply concerned 
the Australians. Only by union could they make their voice heard in 
external aflairs. Hence, in 1885, a Federal Council was created to deal 
with certain defined matters, including marine defence, the influx of 
criminals, and relations with the islands of the Pacific. The new body 
was permanent ; but it had neither executive nor money, and it failed to 
obtain general support. New South Wales and New Zealand were never 
represented, and South AuNtralia only once. Inadcnjuate as the Council 
was to act os the engine of federal action, the nation was disinclined for 
the great effort required to fashion a new constitution. Economic pros- 
perity absorbed energy and attention, and the rivalries of tlie colonies 
were accentuated with their progress. The various Governments were 
unlikely to overcome the real obstacles in the way of union, and it 
was necessary that the people should supply the motive force. ITie 
increasing gravity of external problems forced tlie matter into the front 
again in the later eighties; and Parkes, who had suggested and then dis- 
regartled the Federal Council, now gave his support to the larger policy. 

A convention of delegates from the colonial Parliaments met at 
Sydney in 1891 and speedily framed a constitution. The adversities of 
the following years delayed progress ; but the conversion of opinion pro- 
ceeded, and a popular movement was organised. A new constituent 
assembly was elected, and, meeting at Adelaide in 1897, reconsidered 
the work of its {)redeces4>or. The proposals adopted were referred to the 
vote of each colony, and were accepteil at once in Victoria, Tasmania, 
and South Australia, but in New South Wales and Queensland only after 
certain amendments. Western Australia delayed a little longer in the 
hope of further concessions. New Zealand decided not to enter tlie 
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federation. While she desired to cooperate with Australia, she doubted 
the advantages of a close union. The sentimental impulse of the national 
idea could not be very strong in her; while the possible commercial and 
financial gain seemed not to outweigh the loss of legislative independence 
and the absence of her leading politicians during a great part of the 
year. Australia was far off, and New Zealand was prosperous in isolation ; 
nor was there the impelling consideration of defence, since this was 
rather an imperial tlian an Australasian question. The Federation Act 
was welcomed by the imperial Parliament, and received the royal assent 
in July, 1900. 

In framing their Constitution the Australian colonies proceeded with 
deliberation. They chose a federal rather than a unitary system, as 
required by their geographical conditions and as alone practicable in the 
circumstances. They rejected the close form of union adopted by Canada 
in favour of the looser form of the United States ; at the same time, they 
followed the example of the mother country by grafting the Cabinet 
system on to their institutions. While preserving in full vigour the 
autonomy of the States within their own spheres, they did not deny to 
the new Government a range of power adequate to secure its utility and 
strength. They gave to the democratic principles which had prevailed 
in the colonies an even fuller exercise in the new O)nstitution ; so that, in 
a very real sense, the Federal Government is of and by the people, to 
whose vote its acceptance was referred, by whom constitutional amend- 
ments must be approved, who directly elec t both Houses of Parliament, 
as well as decide between them in case of obstinate differences. 

In forming the national Government, the machinery of State Con- 
stitutions was not disturbed. The States remained separate entities, 
sovereign within their own spheres, intact in their tenitorics, capable 
of remodelling their own institutions, and in direct relations with the 
imperial Government; but they surrendered to the new Government 
certain specified powers, including the control of commerce, customs 
duties, the postal services, extenial affairs, defence, family and commercial 
law, immigration and naturalisation, the right to construct and acquire 
railways, as well as to take over and consolidate the state debts. The 
States retained the control of education, police, and land, together with 
a coordinate, though inferior, power of legislating on matters over which 
the Commonwealth exercised authority. A Parliament, an executive 
Council, and a High Court of Justice, constituted the organs of the new 
Government. The Parliament consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The qualification for members and for electors is the 
same for both Houses ; the members of both are paid, and paid alike. 
The Senate embodies the federal principle in the Constitution, and in it 
each original State has six representatives. Senators are chosen for a 
period of six years, each State forming a single constituency, except in the 
case of Queensland; one-half of the meral>ers retire every third year. The 
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House of Representatives contains twice as many members as the Senate^ 
divided amongst the States in proportion to population, and is dissolved 
at least triennially. Thus both Houses are in touch with popular opinion; 
but the predominance of the Lower House is secured by the dependence 
of Ministers upon its support, and by the fact that the Senate, while it 
can reject or advise on money bills, cannot initiate or amend them. The 
Constitution also makes provision in case of a prolonged dispute for 
a simultaneous dissolution or joint sitting of the two Houses. The 
executive power is vested in the Govemor-General appointed by the 
Crown and a Council appointed by the Governor-General, of which 
Ministers are always members, though all meml^ers are not necessarily 
Ministers, The High Court has original jurisdiction in certain defined 
matters and a general appellate jurisdiction. From its decisions an 
appeal can be made to the IVivy Council, though, in cases of constitu- 
tional powers, only by certificate of the Court, while, in other cases, 
the right is subject to limitation by statute — an arrangement which 
represents a compromise between local and imperial sentiment on this 
question. By a provision which became known as the “ Braddon blot,^ 
the Federal Government was bound for ten years to distribute three- 
quarters of its revenue from customs and excise amongst the States, 
whi(ii could ill afibid to lose suddenly their main financial resource. 

The formation of the Commonwealth opened a new phase in Australian 
history. The policy of the country suffered no change, for the new State 
spoke with the same voice as the old colonies. But the unity which had 
been attained by years of progress was now recognised in institutions and 
could be carried forward to completion ; while the ideals which had been 
shaped severally and locally could now receive a national expression. 
To this w'ork the new Government turned. National action speedily 
gave a new emphasis and scope to the white Australia policy, llie 
importation of Kanakas was prohibited (1901), and those already on the 
plantations were reciuired to be deported by 1906. The Commonwealth 
Government w«is forbidden to enter into mail contracts with steamship 
companies employing coloured labour in the carriage of the mails 
(1901). Educational tests were imposed on immigrants, with the object 
of excluding Asiatics and other coloured peoples (1901 and 1905). 
Bounties were offered to sugar planters who used only white labour. 

With the formation of the Commonwealth, tariff barriers between 
the States were removed, and inter-state trade rapidly increased. On 
the fiscal question opinion was at first naturally divided. The expenses 
of government necessitated a high scale of duties, and the feeling in 
some of the States in favour of protecting Australian industries 
remained strong. A protective policy was, in consequence, definitely 
adopted, and the question has now ceased to provide a main line of 
political division. But, while determined to secure so far as possible the 
home market lor its own manufacturers, as successive increases of the 
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tariff have shown, the Australian Government has favoured a policy of 
imperial preferences. In the interests of the mother country it slightly 
modified the tariff of 1907, by granting small preferences on certain 
classes of goods, and in her extensive markets it would welcome a 
preference for the products of Australia’s agricultural and pastoral 
industries. Tlie Labour party proved to be very strong in the Com- 
monwealth Parliament, and three times (1904, 1908 and 1910) a Labour 
Ministry has taken office, tliougli only on the last occasion has it obtained 
real power. The regulation of industry in the interests of workers has 
in consequence been a prominent question; but the industrial legislation 
of the Commonwealth has been limited by difficulties in defining the 
respective spheres of the State and the nation. This situation has com- 
bined with other causes to spread the opinion tliat the relations between 
the Federal and State Governments must be revised by an increase in 
the powers of the former. The character of this change has an important 
bearing on the development of Protection, government regulation of 
industry, land legislation, and fiscal measures in the interests of labour. 
It has been the principal issue in the election at which the policy of the 
Labour party, desirous of strengthening and extending Federal control, 
has quite recently secured the support of the country (1910). An increase 
of Federal revenue is required as well as an increase of Federal power. 
Hitherto the Commonweiilth has derived almost the whole of its revenue 
from Customs, Excise, and the Post Office. The States have had wider 
resources. In addition to the funds received irom the Commonwealth, 
they raise money from public works, various forms of direct taxation and 
the sale and rental of Crown lands. A change in the financial i-elations 
by a revision of the Braddon Clause and the transference of the state 
debts to the Commonwealth is now under consideration, and the future 
will probably also see an extension of Federal taxation. With mil way 
problems, so vital in young countries, the Commonwealth has, as yet, 
been little concerned. The handing over of the lines by the States, 
provided for in the Constitution, though it has been contemplated, 
has not yet been effected. The building of transcontinental lines 
has not had the importance which it possessed in Canada. But, on 
strategic and political grounds, an overland connexion with Western 
Australia is desired, and money has been voted for the survey of a route 
from Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta. The country traversed is unlikely to 
be commercially developed, and the assimilation of gauges in the eastern 
colonies has been a question of more urgent importance. The site of 
the capital, which the Commonwealth Act fixed in New South Wales, 
though not within 100 miles oi Sydney, was, after much trouble, settled 
in 1%8 by the choice of the Yass-(Janberra area, about 150 miles south- 
west of Sydney. 

New Zealand, which suffered far less than Australia from the calamities 
of the nineties, has recently made great progress in wealth and popu- 
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lation. Australia also has recovered since 1902, though the activity of 
earlier years has not been repeated. Time seems to be cementing the 
union she has formed, and at the same time confirming the New Zea- 
landers in their determination to remain apart. Both countries pursue 
their separate yet similar history inspired by strong ambitions and a 
growing national spirit. They have worked out their destiny, attaining 
maturity and a distinct character, within the shelter of the British 
empire, to which today they add the strength and energy of two new 
nations. 

We take up the thread of South African history at a point where it 
begins to bear a similar character to that of the great sister colonies. 
The exploration of Central Africa and the mineral discoveries of Kim- 
berley and later of the Transvaal, opening a new phase in the economic 
development of South Africa, induced Great Britain to attach to that 
country a greater value as a field of commerce and colonisation. New 
opportunities, together with the competition of other Powers for terri- 
torial possessions, stimulated her to extend her sovereignty into the 
interior and along the coast, enveloping the independent Boer States. 
At the same time, progress and common problems interwove more and 
more the life and interest of the English and Dutch communities; so 
that the political divisions, produced by a clash of ideal and civilisation 
between Briton and Boer in the first half of the century, proved to be 
increasingly detrimental to a country which racial and geographical 
c'onditions made a single whole. The idea of restoring unity to a land 
unhappily divided thus became a strong motive force in its history. 
Much tact and wisdom were required to reconcile and liarmonise the two 
opposed ideals — the one stubborn and tenacious as the other was strong 
and assertive — in whose cooperation and blending the best prospects 
for South Africa were to be seen. But, in the ditficult circumstances, 
mistakes woree than those of the past were repeated, and a melancholy 
train of events so far emphasised their antagonism that, at last, the 
relations between the two races and the political future of South Africa 
were committed to the arbitrament of war. The esbiblishment of British 
sovereignty over the Boers followed, and permitted the union of South 
Africa in a single State. 

Signs were not wanting in the early seventies that British policy in 
South Africa was undergoing a change. Griqiialand West was annexed 
in 1871, and self-government granted to the Cape Colony in 1872. In 
the same year, the dispute with the Portuguese about the ten’itory south 
of Delagoa Bay was referi'cd to the arbitration of the French President, 
Macmahon. His decision, delivered in 1875, was entirely in favour of 
Portugal, which, however, in the meantime, had agi'eed not to part with 
the ten*itory to any third Power, and, later, by a convention of 1891, 
conceded to England the right of pi'eemption of any of her possessions 
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south of the Zambesi, A movement to secure the confederation of the 
South African colonies was also on foot. The advantages of such a 
course were already apparent, and the Orange Free State seemed not 
unwilling to agree. Lord Carnarvon despatched James Anthony Froude, 
in an unofficial capacity, to promote the cause in the Cape Colony ; but 
his indiscretion in stirring up trouble between the colonists and their 
Goveniment had an opposite result. However, in 1877, a permissive 
Federation Act was procured from the imperial Parliament. At this 
point the policies of union and expansion merged in a remarkable event, 
pregnant with gi'eat results. The position and conduct of the Transvaal, 
especially in its dealings with native peoples, excited the concern of all 
South Africa. Trouble menaced it from several sides ; but its most 
serious entanglement was a territorial dispute with the Zulus, who, under 
their new King, C^tewayo, had restored their military organisation and 
become most formidable opponents. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone, an experienced administrator in native 
affaire, was despatched to the Transvaal, with discretionary powers to 
annex the country if the majority of the inhabitants so desired. Finding 
the government bankrupt and in apparent collapse, and the people 
unprepared to resist the enemy, he proceeded to exercise these powers, 
although the Boers were by no means willing to purchase protection at 
the price of independence. At this juncture Sir Battle Frere arrived in 
South Africa as Governor of the Cape and High Commissioner. A man 
of clear and far-reaching aims, he believed that British sovereignty miisi* 
sooner or later be extended over the whole of South Africa as far north 
as the Portuguese dominions. He therefore accept^ the annexation of the 
Transvaal, made war on the troublesome Transkei Kafirs, and, while con- 
ceding to the Zulus most of tlie land in dispute, demanded of Cetewayo 
the immediate dissolution of his military polity. The result was a war 
which lasted through the first seven months of 1879. Commencing with 
a disaster to the British arms at Isandhlwana Hill (January £2), which, 
but for the heroic defence of Rorke’s Drift, might have had serious 
consequences, it was crowned at last with complete success in the 
decisive victory of Ulundi (July 5). The Zulu power was broken, 
and Zululand, divided among thirteen chiefs, was placed under a 
British Resident. Suspicion of German and Boer intentions induced 
Great Britain to annex St Lucia Bay in 1884?, and Zululand itself in 
1887. Unlikely as it was that the warlike Zulus could have been induced 
without blood to di*scard their institutions and mode of life, the tragic 
incidents of a war which the Home Government had desired to avoid 
discredited Frere’s action in England, and he was superseded in South* 
East Africa, though retained in his post at the Cape in order to forward 
the great object of South African union. 

Meanwhile, the Transvaal had become a scene of trouble. The great 
majority of the Boers opposed annexation ; but the imperial authorities 
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disregarded their protests, believing that they would accept the accom- 
plished fact. An unpopular Governor and an unsympathetic and unwise 
administration failed altogether to conciliate them. The freest of 
republics was denied even an elementary measure of self-government. 
In these circumstances, fortune did not aid the attempt to push 
forward the project of confwleration. The Cape Dutch were incensed 
at the treatment of their kinsmen, and the Cape Parliament, disliking 
to be hurried by Downing Street, rejected the proposal. In December, 
1880, the sullen anger of the Boers blazed into rebellion, and they raised 
at Paardekraal the standard of revolt. Sir George Colley, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in Natal, advanced with slender forces to disperse 
them and relieve the invested British garrisons. At Laing’s Nek and 
Ingogo he found determined opponents ; pushing on, he met defeat and 
death on Majuba Hill (Feb. 27, 1881). This slight encounter, magnified 
by the great results which followed it, became for the Boers a burning 
memory and a proof of British impotence and irresolution. The British 
Government refused to continue the War for the barren end of retrieving 
its military prestige, and concluded with the Transvaal the Pretoria 
Convention, by which the Boers regained their independence under British 
suzerainty. Three years later, the agreement was qualified by the London 
Convention. The express assertion of suzerainty was not repeated , but 
the Transvaal agreed to make no treaty, save with the Orange Free State, 
without tlie consent of Gi'eat Britain. For the protection of white 
residents in the country some further provisions were inserted ; but, as 
subsequent events proved, they were not sufficiently explicit to serve their 
intended purpose. Such is the chequered story of the first annexation 
of the Transviuil, The false initial step might, not impossibly, have been 
maintained, hiui not fatal errors followed. The final issue, confused and 
humiliating as it was, was the best escape from a dilemma which know- 
ledge, wisdom, and good faith throughout, might have avoided. 

The centrfil interest of South African history shifts at this point to 
the Cape Colony, where hitherto the course of politics had been smooth. 
English and Dutch were not hostile. If the Dutch were chiefly fanners 
and the English chiefly traders, yet they intermarried freely and were 
conscious of common interests. Tlie development of the interior had 
given a great stimulus to the progress of the Cape, and in 1874 its 
Government had adopted a vigorous policy of railway construction which 
had revolutionised the conditions of commerce and communication. No 
organised parties sprang into being on the grant of self-government, 
since there was no material for their formation. With abundance of 
land, there was no land question among the whites ; with no established 
Church, no ecclesiastical controvei'sies; with no industries or large towns, 
no marked separation between rui'al and urban interests; and, though 
native questions raised difficult problems and the Dutch feeling was 
opposed to the liberal policy which the Cape had earlier laid down, the 
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division of opinion within the colony was not sharp. The struggle 
of the Boers for independence, however, awakened the slumbering race 
sentiment of the Dutch, and provoked an outburst of feeling which 
perpetuated itself in a new organisation of political parties. In 1882 
the Africander Bond was formed. Inscribing the sacred doctrine of 

o 

colonial self-government on its banner, it took for its motto the union of 
South Africa; but it appealed mainly to the Dutch, and had little 
sympathy >\ith the British ideal of expansion, progress, and unity under 
the British flag. It quickly secured the official use of the Dutch lan- 
guage in Parliament and the law Courts. Subsequent events somewhat 
estranged its sympathies from the Transvaal ; at the same time, under 
the influence of Cecil Rhodes, who understood and worked with the 
Dutch, its views were broadened and its latent anti-Britisli sentiment 
died down. 

Rhodes had come out to South Africa in 1871 and taken part in 
the diamond rush to Kimberley, where, later, he consolidated the mines 
in one strong monopoly, and built up the immense fortune which he 
devoted to his imperial schemes. From 1881*, when he entered Cape 
politics, he played an important part in all South African affairs, but 
pariicularly in the policy of expansion into the interior, which had 
become at that time the dominant issue in South African politics. 
Frere had induced the imperial Government to occupy Walfisch Bay 
(1878), though it refused to annex the whole coast line as far north 
as the Portuguese dominions, with the result that, in 1884, the Germans 
established themselves in these parts, and threatened by eastward 
penetration to join hands with the Boers moving westwards, and enclose 
the British south of the Orange river. Access to tlie interior, with 
its prospects of mineral and agricultural development, was vital to the 
economic progress of the Cape. While Germany was transforming her 
tentative footholds into sure possession, the strife began. North, .south, 
and west, the Boer fanners trekked in search of' land, unrestrained by the 
Conventions of 1881 and 1884, which had fixed the Ixmndaries of the 
Transvaal. In Zululand they established the New Republic, in Bechuana- 
land the twin republics of Stcllaland and Land Goshen. The New 
Republic wjus recognised by Great Britain in 1886, and incorporated 
wi^ the Transvaal in 1888; but, against the other republics which 
barred the route into the interior, an expedition was despatched under 
Sir Charles Warren in December, 1884, and they were dissolved. A 
British Protectorate was proclaimed as far nortli as lat. 22" ; and in 
September, 1885, the southern part of Bechuanaland w^is constituted 
a Crown colony, to he annexed to the Cape in 1895. The far-seeing 
missionary John Mackenzie urged upon the imperial Government the 
northward extension of its influence. But it was left to Rhodes to carry 
out tins important work. To close Matal>eleland to the Boers and add 
this vast and rich domain to the British empire was his ultimate ambition. 
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and in the foundation of Rhodesia he left the most enduring monument 
of his courageous energy. In 1888, a treaty was negotiated with Loben- 
gula which barred Maifibeleland to foreign enterprise, and in the following 
year Rhodes founded the British South Africa Company for the colonisa- 
tion and development of the country. No northern limit was fixed to its 
sphere of operations, for its ambitious promoter alreafly dreamed of a 
British Dominion that should stretch from Capetown across the interior 
of Africa to the mouth of the Nile. In 1890, the pioneer expedition set 
out, and forts were established at Salisbury, Victoria, and Charters, round 
which towns in time sprang up. The expense of the undertaking proved 
very great, and serious political and climatic difficulties confronted the 
new settlers. The Portuguese disputed their position, until an Anglo- 
Portugucse agi'eement (1891 ) defined the Company'^s territory on the east. 
The Transvaal in 18SK) withdrew all claim to land north of the I^impopo, 
which enabled Rhodes to repel by force an attempt of the Boer farmers 
in 1891 to trek into Mataljeleland. In 1893 war broke out with the 
Matabelc, who disliked the restraints placed upon their raids into 
Mashonaland. But the Company'^s police proved equal to the task, 
and Bulawayo was captured without disaster, though in tlie pursuit of 
I^bcngula a small party of English were cut off and destroyed. A 
second outbreak in 1896, when Rhodesia was denuded of its police, 
jirovtxl less serious, and was allayed by a personal visit of Rhodes to the 
native chiefs. Meantime, the agricultural and mineral development of 
the country procecdt‘d. The railway was carried north from Kimberley 
to Bulan ayo in 1897 ; and, in accoitlance with the agreement made 
with Portugal in 1891, another line was constructed from Beira on the 
coast of Mo7.ambique to Salisbury. Other extensions have followed. 
This early penetration of Rhodesia by railways hfis much facilitated ita 
occupation; but the (bmpany has had to maintain a long and unremune- 
rative stmggle in developing the promising resources of the country. 
Nor has its policy and government been altogether acceptable to the 
settlers, many of whom would have preferred direct imperial control. 

At the time when tlie struggle for the interior wfis just beginning, a 
new problem was suddenly introductnl into the vexed jx)litics of South 
Africa, llie conflict over the expansion of the Transvaal was succced(*d 
by a conflict over its domestic eoneerns. The existence of gold in the 
country had been suspected for some yeai-s iKfore the extensive dis- 
coveries of 1886 placed the Boei-s in possession of the richest mines in 
the world. A rush of immigrants followed, and a heterogeneous popula- 
tion with a large English element was gathei’ed on the Witwatersrand, 
where the town of Johannesburg sprang into being. An alien and pro- 
gressive community was planted in the midst of a nation of farmers, and 
the prospects of assimilation were remote. Jealous of the independence 
they had won, and fearful lest their distinct national being should be 
lost, the Boers, by raising the qualifications i*e«juired for the franchise, 
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effectually excluded the Uitlanders from any share in the government of the 
country, though in a few years they formed the majority of its inhabitants. 
Their language had no recognition in legal and political life ; they were 
taxed without representation ; and, though life and {iroperty were secure, 
they were in many respects in the position of a subject population. The 
middle classes chafed because a defective Government denied them the 
conveniences of civilisation, the capitalists because it hampered the pro- 
gress of the mining industry. In 1890 the Boers established a Second 
legislative Chamber; but the concession was illusory, for, though the 
vote for this Chamber was easily obtainable, the new body had no real 
power. In 1892 the National Union was organised on the Hand, with 
the object of securing reform of the administrative aiid electoral systems, 
responsible government, the equality of the English and Dutch tongues, 
the independence of tlie Courts of Justice, and free trade in South 
African products. 

The prosperity, and then the troubles, of the Transvaal deeply affected 
the other colonies. As with regard to native affairs, so with regard to 
railways, immigration, customs, the relations of English and Dutch, each 
was interested in the policy of the other. When the Transvaal became 
the centre of a great industry with a growing commerce, Cape (JJolony 
and Natal hastened to improve their harbours and extend their railways, 
in order to share in its activity. When an influx of English carried a 
race question into its politicii, they felt the severing influence in their 
own. But the Transvaal, under the guidance of Pi*esident Kruger, failed 
to recognise the common interests oif all the South African States or 
to enter with them on a broader life. Cape Colony was estranged by 
a policy which placed high duties upon its produce, excluded its citizens 
from office in the same way as other immignints, and opposed the develop- 
ment of its railways. The Transvaal, on its side, was mortified by the 
attitude of Great Britain towards its desire of expansion. After long 
negotiations and delay, Swaziland was, in 1894, placed under its control; 
but, in the following year, Great Britain annexed the territory between 
Zululand and Mozambique, thus finally taking from the Boers their 
cherished hope of securing a seaport. Meanwhile, a railway question had 
been the cause of a sharp struggle. By an arrangement with the Orange 
Free State the Cape system was extended acioss that colony and was 
continued to Johannesburg in 1892. A rival line from Delagoa Bay, 
commenced in 1887, entered the Transvaal in 1890 and reached Pretoria 
in 1895. The Cajxj route was favoured by its earlier completion and 
superior management ; but the other had the great advantage of being 
shorter. A contest for the traffic of the mines ensued, in the course of 
which the Transvaal Government, in violation of the I^ondon Convention, 
closed the drifts over the Vaal to imported goods— an action that 
awakened a storm of indignation in South Africa and called forth an 
ultimatum from Great Britain to which Kruger yielded. 
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But, though Rhodes, who had become head of the Bond Government 
at the Cape in 1890, gained a victory in the matter of the railways, as 
he had previously foiled on west and north the Boer ambitions of expan- 
sion, and though Kruger’s unfriendly policy had assisted him to conciliate 
and capture Dutch sentiment at the Cape, yet the isolation of the Trans- 
vaal still stood between him and the realisation of bis great ideal of South 
African union. At this stage in the struggle, circumstances seemed 
suddenly to offer him the chance of overthrowing his adversary by one 
doubtful stroke. As the Boers refused the desired concessions to the 
Uitlanders, and the imperial Government failed to intervene effectually, 
the National Union began to contemplate an armed uprising. Rhodes 
offered them the assistance of the mounted police of the Company, whom 
he concentrated at Pitsani ready to act if necessary, on the condition that 
the Transvaal should accept the British flag. To this the conspirators 
were unwilling to agree, and a deadlock ensued, in the midst of which 
Dr Jameson, who commanded the Company’s force, taking the matter 
into his own hands, invaded the Transvaal (Dec. 29, 1895), only to be 
intercepted by a strong party of Boers and to surrender at Doornkop 
(Jan. 2, 1896). The discreditable conspiracy thus collapsed in con- 
fusion and defeat, and the precipitate action of Dr Jameson revealed 
the dee{)er scheme of Rhodes as a design against the independence of a 
friendly State. The result was to extinguish all prospects of voluntary 
reform in the Transvaal, to drive the Orange Fiee State from its friend- 
ship with Great Britain into a close alliance with the sister republic, 
and to plunge South Africa into a turmoil of race hostility which ended 
at last in the storm of war. The task of the imperial Government, 
represented by Mr Chamberlain, was renderetl as difficult as it could 
well be. Instead of standing on its legal rights and demanding tlie 
redress of specific grievances, it procecided to the root of the matter, and 
pressed on Uie Transvaal proposals for constitutional change. The 
atmosphere of suspicion which preceding events had created was fatal 
to any understanding. A conference at Bloemfontein between President 
Kruger and Lord Milner, who had been sent out as High Commissioner 
in May, 1897, produml no result. Both sides were preparing for a 
struggle, and the weaker, with well-judged policy, stmek quickly. In 
October, 1899, the sister republics issued an ultimatum. Thus the two 
ideals which represented the main streams of South African life came 
at last into determined and fatal collision. 

The outbreak of war found Great Britain in an unhappy position* 
Confident in her immense power, incredulous of tlie Boer intentions, 
reluctant to precipitate a conflict, she was suddenly involved in a sti uggle 
whose seriousness she had failed to realise, and for which she had made 
no atlequate preimration. The sympathy of most civilised nations was 
with her opponents, tliough her colonies and the great majority of the 
English people gave entliusiastic supjx>rt Counting on her unreadiness, 
e. u. a. XU. ctt. xx. 41 
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the Boers proposed to invade Cape Colony and Natal, lliey expected 
to defeat the small bodies of troops opposed to them and to secure 
the support of the Cape Dutch. If they succeeded so far, they antici* 
pated that one or more of the Great Powers would intervene, and that 
Great Britain would thus be compelled to recognise the complete inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal, and perhaps the union of South Africa under 
the Dutch flag. In the first few weeks of the War, tlie British were obliged 
by their inferiority in numbers to act on the defensive. General White, 
who commanded in Natal, withdrew his troops from the frontiers of the 
colony, after repulsing the Boera at Talana Hill (Oct. JW) and Elands- 
laagte (Oct. 21), and concentrated tliem at Ladysmith. In the west, 
defences were hastily improvised at Mafeking and Kimberley. The great 
railway junctions of Nauwport and Stormberg on the northern frontier 
of Cape Colony fell into the hands of the Free State burghers, who also 
threatened De Aar. But, exposed as this part of the country was, the 
invaders showed no great energy or definiteness of purpose, and waited 
on events. East and west also, the Boers paused in their advance to 
invest Ladysmith and Kimberley, whose long resistance gave time for 
British reinforcements to arrive. When Sir Redvers Buller reached 
South Africa in November, the War eniei-ed on a second stage, llie 
British took the oflensi ve, divided their forces, and endeavoured to relieve 
the invested towns. Events did not confirm the wisdom of this policy, 
for the relieving forces were not strong enough to achieve their ends. 
Lord Methuen, who, with 18,000 men, advanced to the relief of Kimberley, 
defeated the Boers at Belmont (Nov. 28) and Graspan (Nov. 26), and 
forced the passage of the Modder river (Nov, 28-9), only to sufier a tragic 
and costly reverse in an attempt to storm the heights of Magersfoiitein 
(Dec. 10). On the same day General Gatacre lost part of his force at 
Stormberg. The Commander-in-Qiief was not more fortunate, being 
driven back from the passage of the Tugda at Colenso (Dec. 16). This 
series of disasters roused the imperial Govenmtent and the colonies to a 
sense of the gravity of the situation. Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener 
were despatched to take command, and for months immense reinfortse- 
ments were poured into South Africa. Meanwhile, intei*vention was 
discussed by some of the Powers; but their mutual rivalries and the 
supremacy of the British navy proved insuperable obstacles. 

The new offensive movement initiated by I^rd Ro})erts opened 
a third stage in the War, wherein success was transferred to the British 
arms. Advancing northwards, he relieved Kimberley, and overtook 
and penned the investing army of Croiije in the valley of the Modder 
at Paardeberg, where it surrendered (Feb. 27, 1900), to tlie intense dis** 
couragement of the other Boer forces. Serious resistance in the Free State 
was at an end, and Bloemfontein fell almost immediately. As the Boers 
retreated in the west, the task of relieving I^dysmith became more prac- 
ticable. Attempts to approach the town by way of Spion Kop and Vaal 
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Krane had failed ; but at the end of February Buller stonned Pieter’s Hill 
and the long siege was raised. In May, Mafeking, obstinately defended 
by Baden Powell, was relieved by a force from Rhodesia. In the same 
month, the Orange Free State was annexed. In June, Lord Roberts 
advanced on Pretoria, and defeated General Botha at Diamond Hill. 
The annexation of the Transvaal followed in September. 

The great actions of the War were now ended; but the Boer peoples 
were unsubdued, and, tenacious of their independence, waged an obstinate 
guerrilla warfare for another two years. Their wandering commandos, 
under daring and skilful leaders, j&equently surprised and defeated 
detached bodies of British troops, and had to be systematically hunted 
down — an operation which their mobility and the immense area of the 
country rendered extremely slow and difficult. The devastating and 
embittering character of this final stage of the War inflicted the severest 
injury on the distracted country. At last, in May, 1902, worn out 
by the fruitless struggle, the Boers sacrificed their independence, and 
accepted the British terms at Vereeniging. Failing to secure decisive 
success at the beginning, they had no chance of ultimate success. 
Singlehanded, they could not sustain a prolonged contest against the great 
resources of the British empire. Yet they had proved a formidable enemy. 
Their ample preparations, a central position, familiarity with the ground 
and the climate, mid the moral impulse of a struggle for independence, 
gave them great advantages. Stubborn and skilful, though not invincible, 
in defence, swift in movement, and capable of individual initiative, but 
wanting the resolution for effective attack, their military qualities, like 
their democratic military organisation, fitted them far better for the 
defence of their native land than for the invasion of an enemy's. 

Within a brief interval of each other died the two protagonists 
of this national stniggle in South Africa. Kruger died an exile broken 
by age and failure (1908). His life had measured the life of the 
two republics, in whose fortunes he had played no mean parL As 
a boy he the Cape in the Great Trek, and he lived to guide the 
Transvaal through the last troubled years of its history to the fiatal issue 
in which his work and ambition were finally dissolved. In him was 
incarnate the invincible conservatism of the old Dutch spirit, as in his 
opponent the progressive energy and broad outlook of the modem world. 
Rhodes died in South Africa (1902), at the moment when the cause for 
which his life and fortune were spetit had achieved a costly and terrible 
success. Working for great ends with such means as came to his hand, 
he made mistakes which time has covered, and achieved results destined 
to endure. His imagination and unstinted labour contributed in no small 
measure to shape the progress of South Africa. 

The great result of the War was to bring all the South African 
communities under British sovereignty and so to prepare the way for 
their union. But before this could be realisetl, a tremendous task of 
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reconstruction had to be faced. The Boers were restored to their farmS) 
and an attempt was made to plant British settlers in the Orange liiver 
Colony and the Transvaal. The overtrading and speculation which the 
commercial activity of the years of war had stimulated were now followed 
by a strong reaction in the seaports and large towns, and depression 
settled upon the whole of South Africa. Tlie mine-owners complained 
of the difficulty in recruiting native labour, and desired permission to 
import coolies from China. Anxious to serve the immediate interests of 
a great industry whose prosperity was vital to the country, the Home 
Government consented, in spite of tlie strong dislike of this course which 
was manifested in all parts of the empire. In the meantime, legislative 
Assemblies were set up in the two conquered States. A change of 
Government in England in 1905 produced a change of policy in South 
Africa. ITie importation of Chinese ceiiscd ; and full self-government 
was granted to tlie Transvaal in 1906, and to the Orange River Colony 
in 1907. 

This bold and generous concession opened the way for South African 
union. It conciliated and broadened the outlook of the Dutch leaders ; 
it also assimilated the political status of the four great European 
colonies. Natal had received self-government so far bock as 1893. At 
the time, the concession caused some anxiety in Great Britain, since the 
colony contained a native population, numbering many times that of tlie 
white, and a large Hindu community, employed on its sugar plantations 
or in retail trade. The progress of Rhodesia had not been rapid enough 
to justify the same change in its case; but, when the (k)mpany’s 
administration was reconsidered after the Jameson Raid,’’ an imperial 
Commissioner assisted by a Legislative Council, in which the elected 
members have been given a majority, was placetl over the south-western 
part. In 1907 the Earl of Selborne, appointed High Commissioner in 
1905, reviewed the situation in a memorable document, and showed the 
impossibility of South Africa enjoying a real control of its own affairs 
save as a single State. The railway agreements, wliich had been arranged 
for distributing among the rival systems the traffic of the mines, and the 
Customs Convention, which, first made by the Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free State in 1889, had been extended at last so as to include 
all the colonies, though useful as temporary measures, offered no effectual 
and satisfactory means of forming a railway and commercial policy for 
South Africa as a whole. The dependence of the Cape Colony and Natal 
on the trade of the Transvaal was a vital consideration. 

In other ways, painful experience i-einforced the same conviction. 
The problem presented by the native population had grown more urgent 
and more complex with the lapse of time, and demanded the consideration 
of a South African authority. Successive annexations of teiritory had 
brought many new peoples under the government of the colonies. With 
the prohibition of tribal wars, the numbers of the natives increased so 
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rapidly as to press, in places, upon the resources of the country. Scarcity 
of land caus^ trouble between black and white, and, by forcing the 
native into new fields of employment, raised the question of his industrial 
education. The progress of the mining industry created a rapidly 
increasing demand for his labour which could not easily be satisfied, and 
both the agricultural and the mining industries were embarrassed by 
labour difficulties in spite of the immense black population. In all the 
colonies there had been a tendency to disintegrate or modify the tribal 
system, and bring the native under the control of white magistrates and 
special legislation; but each had followed its own policy — whether as 
regards land tenure, political rights, special codes of law, education, taxa- 
tion, or the liquor traffic — with a resulting diversity which, though it 
reflected to some extent a difference of conditions, was also caused by 
divergent ideals, and produced many unhappy consequences. Only in 
the Cape Colony had much been done to assist the native to become a 
useful citizen, and in the C'ape Colony the liberal policy which had never 
denied the franchise on grounds of colour began to awake apprehensions 
in the early nineties, and was modified by raising the qualifications of the 
voter. At the same time, however, Rhodes, in the Glen Grey Act (1894), 
so called from the district to which it was first applied, endeavoured to 
lay down a broad policy, which, by giving to the native security in his 
land and earnings, the opportunity of education and some local self- 
government, might breed in him habits of industry and self-i-espect. 

One other important development, increasing the complexity of 
the whole question, was the steady differentiation, under modem con- 
ditions, of classes among the natives, from the native in the tribal 
state, subject to chiefs and holding land under communal tenure, to the 
educated native or coloured man of Cape Colony, who owned land and 
exercised the franchise. Basutoland, which was attached to the Cape in 
1871, was in 1884 restored to the imperial Government, under whose 
control it has enjoyed comparative independence and prosperity. In 
Zuhiland, on the contrary, which was annexed to Natud in 1897, the 
colonial Government has experienced severe trouble, culminating in the 
rebellion of 1900. A numerous and vigorous people, denied the congenial 
pursuit of war and not yet inured to peaceful occupations, the Zulus have 
been difficult to handle; but a more sympathetic and personal system of 
government would probably have prevented or removed many of the 
grievances of which they complained. In a sharp clash of opinion with 
the mother country arising out of this incident, Natal vindicated her 
right, as a self-governing colony, to control her own native policy. TTie 
occurrence was but one feature of a situation with which a single 
authority for the whole country could best deal. Other problems 
also required united action for their solution — such as those offered 
by the Asiatic immigrant, against whom Natal and the Transvaal were 
legislating ; by agriculture, in which the necessity of scientific methods 
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and common plans was apparent ; and by the mining industry, with ita 
labour problems which affected all the colonies in a variety of ways. 
Evidently, an Africander nation, guiding its own destinies, could only be 
shaped under common political institutions. The conviction that the 
time was ripe for action grew among the leading men of the country, and 
passed from them to the people. Finally, the tariff question forced to 
the front the vaster problem of which it formed a p«u*t. A convention 
of members of the ^uth African Governments, assembled to discuss 
tariffs, gave place to a convention summoned to consider union. Sitting 
in secret from October, 1908, to February, 1909, first at Durban and 
then at Cape Town, and proceeding with singular unanimity, it framed 
a Constitution for a unit^ South Africa which was forthwith submitted 
to the Parliaments of the four colonies. The Transvaal accepted it. 
Natal and the Orange River Colony offered some objections natural 
from small communities merging themselves with larger, the Cape 
offered more vital objections to some of the principles of the schema 
In a final meeting at Bloemfontein the suggested amendments went 
discussed and in part adopted. The Constitution, thus changed, was 
accepted by the people of Natal on a referendum, and by the Parlia- 
ments of the other colonies. Embodied in a Bill, it passed the imperial 
Parliament in September, 1909. In the thirty-two years that had 
elapsed since Lord Carnarvon's Federation Act the drama of South 
African union had been played through all its tragic scenes. 

The aim of the Convention was to unite the two European races 
in effective and enduring cooperation. It did not seek to solve the 
great political and economic questions which confronted them, but only 
to create a Government, based on sure and equal principles, to which 
the future of the country might be safely entrusted. To achieve that 
end, many opposed forces and antagonistic interests needed to be 
harnessed together. Four separate colonial Governments, as well as 
the imperial Government, exercised political power within the bounds 
of the intended State. Three railway systems, on whose profits the 
financial stability of the four colonial Governments largely rested, 
worked in irreconcilable competition. The two white races had but 
just emerged fit>m the War into which their conflicting ideals and 
mutual distrust had plunged them. By their side, and several times 
more numerous, lived an immense black population, as to whose treat- 
ment and future there was no agreement. Rival interests divided town 
from country, the coast from the inland. In the circumstances, the 
immense area of the country, the race divisions and the natural clinging 
of the old colonies to their historic autonomy seemed to demand a 
federal union. Yet, on the other hand, the geographical unity of South 
Africa, the intermingling of English and Dutch, the economic inter- 
dependence of all the colonies, the difficulty of dividing functions 
between a federal and state Governments in view of the oneness of 
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South African problema, and coBsideraiions of economy^ favoured the 
opposite course. Thus the Convention, ignoring the example of othor 
and kindred States and regarding only the needs and history of its 
own country, decided to make a complete end of existing political 
machinery and to establish in South Africa a unitary State. The 
old colonies have become provinces, and new provincial Governments 
have taken the place of their old Constitutions. But the new Govern- 
ments are subordinate bodies, without rights and powers guaranteed in 
the Constitution. They are the agents of the Union Government, from 
which they receive their authority and to whose supervision they are 
subject. Though the new Constitution is not without a trace of f^eral 
ideas there is no attempt at a balancing of powers, either between the 
parts of the Union and the whole, or between legislative, executive and 
judicature. ITie central agent of the Government is a Parliament which 

is, or is soon to be, a sovereign body. The executive is dependent upon 

it, for the cabinet system of government is definitely adopted ; the law 
Courts cannot restrict its action, for they do not interpret the Constitu- 
tion ; there is no matter, not even the amendment of the Constitution, 
which is not ultimately within its determination. Save for a few 
temporary provisions to make easy the passage, South Africa commits 
itself unreservedly to the new order. The two races come together on 
terms of complete equality. Both languages receive the same recognition 
in political life, and the principle of the equal value of the vote through- 
out the Union b substantially maintained. No attempt has been made 
to settle prematurely the great problems raised by the native population. 
The native appears in the Constitution, in order that his existing rights 
may be guaranteed and not tlnit his future status may be determined. 
That work is left to the Union Parliament, in which the point of view 
of the native is represented by four members added to tlie Upper House 
on the ground of their knowledge of the native mind. Special provisions 
relating to finance and railway management are designed to preserve the 
railways from political interference and to guard the interests of both 
inland and coast. The difficulty of the capital was overcome by a 
compromise. Cape Town had historic claims and climatic advantages, 
Pre^ria is at the heart of South Africa. So the Convention decided to 
separate, what everywhere else are united, the centre of administration 
and the seat of Parliament, and fixed the former at Pretoria, the latter at 
Cape Town. Such are the main principles on which the Union was formed. 
The actual machinery of Government may now be briefly described. 

At the head of the Union is the Governor-General appointed by the 
Crown. The Parliament consists of two Houses, a Senate and a House 
of Assembly. The Senate contains forty members, holding office for ten 
years, of whom eight are nominated by the Governor-General, and thirty- 
two are elected in e()ual numbers for the four provinces, for the fii^ 
time by the old Legislative Assemblies, for the future, unless Paiiiament 
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shall otherwise determine, by the Council of each province together with 
the members of the House of Assembly who represent the particular 
province. The members of the House of Assembly are directly elected. 
Their distribution among the provinces is to be proportionate to 
population, thougli the Orange Tree State and Natal at iirst receive 
a larger proportion than this principle would ensure them. The 
qualifications for the franchise are those obtaining in the old colonies, 
until Parliament otherwise provides; but any disqualification on grounds 
of colour must be approved by a two-thirds majority of both Houses 
sitting together. In eacli province the electoral divisions are to contain 
the same number of voters, though on certain defined grounds the strict 
numerical principle may be departed from, to the extent of 15 percent, 
more or less than the quota. The principle of proportional representation, 
adopted for tJie Senate, was abandoned for the Assembly in deference 
to the views of Cape Colony. Members of both Houses must be British 
subjects of European descent. The supremacy of the Lower House is 
secured by provisions forbidding the Senate to originate or amend money 
bills, and arranging for a joint session in case of dispute at which a 
decision is to be made by a simple majority vote. Tlie provincial 
Govemments are designed to be administrative bodies free from party 
politics. They consist of an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General and holding office for five years, an elected Council sitting for 
three years and not subject to dissolution, and an Executive Committee 
of four chosen by the Council to act with the Administrator. The 
Councils control all purely local institutions and works, agriculture, 
subject to certain conditions, education (excluding higher education) 
for five years at least, and other matters referred to them by Parliament, 
Tliough they may raise money by direct taxation, the Union Government 
has effective financial control over them, and their ordinances require the 
consent of the Governor-General. A Board of not more than three 
Commissioners, appointed by tlic Governor-General for five years, and 
under the presidency of a Minister, is to manage the railways, ports, 
and harbours of the Union. It is to conduct the administration on 
business principles, for the general economic development of the Unioi^, 
and not for profit. 

Mr Herbert Gladstone (now Viscount Gladstone) was appointed first 
Governor-General of South Africa, and the meeting of the first Union 
Parliament was fixed for the autumn of 1910. With its assembly a new 
chapter will begin in the history of the country, Dutch and English 
are not separate in South Africa but freely intermingled ; in one State 
many silent influences may lay to rest the clash of ideals, and blend, or 
teach cooperation to, forces that ill-starred events have in the past 
driven into hostility. 

Some of the conditions which have encouraged the union of groups 
of English colonies in single States capable of developing a national life 
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have also been acting npon the empire as a whole with a similar^ though 
weaker, influence. Two opposite tendencies have indeed been apparent 
in its recent constitutional development. On the one hand, the new 
nations forming within its borders have claimed more and more to 
control their own affairs, and in every field of government have taken 
over powers from the mother country; and, on the other hand, both 
they and the mother country have b^n developing a sense of mutual 
interest and a realisation of the need for common action which, not very 
long since, was almost absent. Both of these tendencies require some 
consideration. 

In the legislative sphere the independence of the colonies has become 
moi'e complete. The imperial Parliament shows no disposition today 
to legislate for a self-governing colony save at its request; and since 1899 
the imperial power of disallowing colonial Acts has not been exercised 
except in the case of Acts that clashed with imperial interests. The 
judicial connexion w'ith the mother country has also been weakened. In 
1887, the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada was made final in 
criminal cases; the Australian (Commonwealth Act allows only a limited 
right of appeal from the (Courts of the O^mmonwealth to the Privy 
C'ouncil ; and botli the Australian and South African Parliaments have 
power to restrict the matters on which leave to appeal may be asked. 
Imperial troops have been entirely withdrawn from the Dominions, which 
organise tlieir own military defences and have in most cases laid the 
foundations of local armies. Already, they exhibit an unwillingness to 
rely exclu.sivcly on the imperial navy or to be content witli voting 
annual subsidies towards its cost, seeing tliat they have no voice in their 
expenditure. Australia, dissjitisfied with the agreements of 1887 and 
1903, by which she paid for the maintenance of a small squadron in 
Australian waters to guard her trade, is now, in cooperation with the 
motlier country, beginning to form a navy which shall be under her own 
control. New Zealand remains content to offer an annual contribution ; 
but Canada, which has hitherto taken no direct part in imperial defence, 
proposes to follow the example of Australia. In the exercise of the pre* 
rogative of pardon it has become the practice, since 1877 in Canada and 
1896 in Australia, for the Governor to act on his own responsibility only 
when imperial interests appear to be concerned. ITie attempt of the 
mother country to maintain some control over the native policy of a self- 
governing colony has failed in the one or two cases where, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, it was made. In Western Australia the care of the 
aboriginal population was at first vested in an independent Department; 
but in 1897 this was subordinated to the Government of the colony. In 
1906 Natal successfully resisted the attempt of the imperial (^vemment 
to supervise its conduct of native affairs. 

While the foreign relations of the empire remain under the exclusive 
control of the mother country, in the making of treaties a compromise 
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ammgement is being slowly worked out which recognises the right of the 
great colonies to determine and promote their own interests in inter- 
national affairs, without giving them that unlimited freedom of dealing 
with other States which would be tantamount to independence. Since 
1867, Canada has always been represented in the negotiation of treaties 
affecting her, and recently has conducted negotiations by her own 
Ministers with Prance, the United States, and Japan. In 1877, it became 
a recognised principle that all colonies might separately adhere to or 
withdraw from commercial treaties negotiated by the imperial Govern* 
ment ; and, in 1900, the principle was further extended to other treaties. 
The question of immigration into a colony has been responsible for 
some special difficulties. As the greater colonies developed a national 
sense, they became determined to control the influx of unassimilable races 
into their midst, and their action necessarily affected the relations of 
Great Britain with the foreign countries concerned as well as the 
relations of the different parts of the empire. As a result of much 
discussion and some friction, the imperial Government has admitted the 
claim of the colonies to control or prevent such immigration, while they 
have yielded to its representations so far as regards the form and method 
of their legislation. But the unity of the empire is not of such a 
character that every subject enjoys tlie right of fbee movement through- 
out its borders ; the native of India may be excluded from South Africa 
or British Columbia, and the undesirable Englishman may be turned 
back from the poits of Canada or Australia. 

Thus, in every field of Government, whether in legislation, justice, 
administration, or foreign policy, the great Dominions have assumed an 
increasing control of their own affairs. Clearly and folly the mother 
countiy has been throwing upon them the burden of their own destiny, 
which they in turn have taken up with promptness and courage. Yet 
the logical and at one time not unexpecti^ result of such a policy — the 
gradual dissolution of the empire — has not followed. The commercial 
and maritime progress of other countries, the widespread interest in 
colonial affairs, the awakening of the East, the competitive spirit of the 
age, have created a new situation, in which the belief that the disunion 
of the empire is an inevitable result of national growth within its 
borders and carries no evil consequences has gradually lost its force. 
While there has been no desire to abandon the policy of freedom for 
individual development, the feeling has grown that, in the changed 
circumstances of the age, this policy does not satisfy every imperial need, 
and that some constructive ideal is required to supplement its influence. 
For the conception of the empire as a group of many communities, each 
having its own ends to realise, there has l^n substituted a conception 
of the empire at a whole, having common interests for the maintenance 
of which more adequate means of action need to be devised. The idea 
of federation, which had been growing in colonial politics, was thus sown 
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in imperial politics^ and showed its first form of life in a Conference of 
colonial premiers hrid in London in 1887. Too much was not attempted; 
but it was evident that the colonies were developing a sense of a united 
empire as distinguished from a controlling mother country which might 
become a creative political force. In 1894, a second Conferraoe was 
held at Ottawa. It made a number of recommendations designed to 
promote the unity of the empire, of which the more important concerned 
the improvement of means of communication and the adoption of a 
policy of commercial preferences. As a result, the imperial Parliament 
removed such legislative restrictions as hampered the freedom of the 
colonies in this latter respect. A third Conference met in London in 
190^, at which it was decided that the Conference should become a fixed 
institution and be summoned every fourth year. The Conference of 
1906 took the name of Imperial Conference and gave to the greater 
colonies that of Dominion. Though the Conference has no continuous 
existence and has no executive power, its periodic assembly is a recogni* 
tion of the fact that a new ide^ of imperial unity has been bom. The 
chief problems that it has discussed — imperial defence, trade relations, 
and means of communication — indicate the main lines along which an 
attempt has hitherto been made to realise this ideal. Perhaps the 
greatest advance has been made in the matter of defence. For a long 
time the feeling lias lieen gaining ground that in this matter all members 
of the empire must accept a measure of responsibility and give their 
cooperation. In 1885 New South Wales sent a contingent to the Sudan 
and other Australian colonies prepared to do the same. During the 
South African War all the great colonies volunteered prompt and 
generous assistance. An attempt has been made by the Conferences 
to frame a general scheme of military defence* Moreover the Dominions 
have begun to accept a liability as r^^arda the maritime defence of the 
empire. In 1902 several colonies n^e promises of annual contribu- 
tions to the cost of the imperial navy. Australia and Canada have 
gone further and are organising navies of their own, as stated above* 
But the most striking manifestation of colonial interest in imperial 
defence was given by the large offers of assistance which the discussions 
of naval policy in the House of Commons in March, 1909, called 
forth from New Zealand and some of the Australian States. Much 
also has been done to facilitate intercourse between difieiwt parts 
of the empire by a reduction of postal rates, the laying of new c^es, 
and the improvement of steamship services. But, in the matter of traiki 
relations, a serious division of opinion has been apparent ITie colonies, 
while not desiring an imi>erial Customs Union, wish to see imperial 
trade encouraged by a policy of mutual preferences ; and, following the 
example of Canada in 1897, the greater colonies have granted prcferenoee 
of vaiying amount and value to the mother country. The latter, adhering 
to Free Trade, has been unable to give any special advantage to colonial 
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commerce ; though a movement, initiated by Mr Chamberlain in 1903, 
to secure a change of her commercial policy which would make this 
possible, has received strong support. Thus, during recent years, in 
various ways a centripetal tendency has manifested itself in the develop- 
ment of the empire; but at the same time it has been controlled and 
limited by the strong instinct of autonomy and self-interest which 
actuates each member. 

The story of progress, though not of change, is interrupted when 
we turn to the oldest centre of European colonisation — the islands 
and coasts of the Caribbean Sea. Tlie nineteenth centiuy has been a 
troubled interval in the history of most West Indian communities. New 
conditions have forced them to make considerable readjustment of the 
rigid social stiaicture and limited economic interests which they had 
developed in different circumstances. As an ever-widening area for the 
production of tropical crops has been brought under cultivation, their 
commercial importance has waned, not only relatively but actually. 
Their history, at the same time, has lost something of the picturesqueness 
associated with its earlier chapters, though it has undoubtedly gained a 
profounder interest since the abolition of slavery gave to the negro some 
control over his own fortunes, and to l>oth black and white the problem 
of cooperation presented itself under the new conditions of freedom. 
A great work of social and economic reorganisation thus forms the 
central thread of tliat history. On the political side it lias much variety. 
If the great European Powers ceased after 1815 to make the West Indies 
a cause or arena of strife, yet the internal fortunes of most of the islands 
have been chequered and changing. Some communities have struggled 
for independence, some with it. In other cases, the Powers in possession 
have been labouring to adapt their colonial systems to modem democratic 
ideas. Everywhere the great problem h6U5 arisen of fashioning a govern- 
ment that, both in its local and central agents, should be wise and 
efficient, as well as just between race and race. 

When, in 1834, the emancipation of the negroes was begun in the 
British West Indies it was intended that a temporary system of apprentice- 
ship should break the step from slavery to freedom; but unforeseen abuses 
influenced the imperial Parliament to impose on the planters restrictions 
of such severity that, in 1838, they terminated all apprenticeship, and 
the great revolution was thus suddenly completed. (3nce set on foot, 
this movement inevitably spread through all these closely related islands. 
Through Haiti it had already passed, when the doctrine of the rights of 
man first entered the colonial field. In the Danish islands, a riot at 
Santa Cruz (1847) precipitated the gi-ant of freedom. In Guadeloupe 
and Martinique, the concession was made in 1848, but a system of long 
contract service followed. In the Dutch islands, the negroes worked out 
their freedom between 1868 and 1878. In the Spanish islands, where 
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the negroes were fewer in proportion to the white population than else- 
where, and the relations between the two were on the whole better, 
emancipation was delayed — in Foilo Rico until 1873, in Cuba until 1886. 

A race has been freed, but a society has not been formed.” In these 
words Lord Harris, Governor of Trinidad, briefly expressed the problem 
which confronted the West Indian communities. The future status of 
the negro and the maintenance of the plantations were both involved. 
Free labour might have suited the planter as well as slave labour, had it 
been obtainable. But, where the negro could squat on fertile land and 
maintain himself with little effort, he had no inducement to work on his 
former master’s estate. In British Guiana, Jamaica, Grenada, and also 
in the French islands, the tendency of the negroes to occupy small 
holdings, quickened in places by the hanshness of the planters, resulted 
in the formation of a strong peasant proprietary, threatening the old 
plantation system. Scarcity of land prevented this development in 
Bai'bados; and in the Dutch, Danibli, and French islands labour laws 
acted as a check. While the negro, becoming wage-labourer or peasant 
proprietor, was gaining in happiness and often in self-respect, the planter 
was sufiei'ing, especially in the English islands. His compensation for 
the loss of his slaves had been inadequate, and the labour problem 
presented the greatest difliculties. In 1847, a second blow, scarcely less 
heavy than emancipation, fell upon him. The mother country adopted 
a tree trade policy, and in a lew years his advantage in the English 
market was taken away. 

The resulting depression was rendered worse by a wemt of harmonious 
cooperation between the imperial and colonial Governments in the 
measures required to ease the process of adaptation to the new con- 
ditions; and with Jamaica and British Guiana there arose serious 
difliculties, which for a time frustrated progress. The mother country 
assisted tlie colotiies with loans of money, and recommended new forms 
of taxation, improved methods of production, the importation of East 
Indian coolies, and economy of expenditure, as well as legislation 
regulating the condition of the fre^ negroes. Under a system of 
indentured labour, large numbers of coolies were procured, chiefly from 
the East Indies, to supply the needs of the plantations — of whom many, 
when the time of their service was complete!, remained to settle in the 
islands. In British Guiana and Trinidad, whose decline was arrested by 
this means, the Asiatic element in the population has become very 
considerable, and it is important also in Jamaica, the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, and Martinique. Where the labour difficulty could 
be overcome, the sugar indust^ generally continued, though to a 
diminished extent and with declining profits. Many laige estates were 
broken up into small holdings, on which, in some parts, the negroes 
raised the cane to supply centml crusliing mills. In some of the British 
islantls tlie white population began to dcciTase, while the coloured 
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increased rapidly. The French planters were assisted by preferential 
tariffs which preserved for them the home market ; the Spanish by the 
great natural I’esources of Cuba, its proximity to the United States, 
and easier labour conditions. In the course of time, however, all began 
to feel the competition of the beet-sugar industry of Europe, encouraged 
as it was by bounties. In some islands sugar cultivation was abandoned 
or still further reduced, and an attempt was made to develop other 
industries. The cultivation of cocoa was introduced into Grenada and 
St Lucia, and extended in IVinidad. In St Vincent arrowroot became 
an important product, in Antigua cotton, in Montserrat limes. Jamaica, 
never exclusively dej>endent on sugar, now further developed such sub- 
sidiary industries as the cultivation of tobacco and coffee, the cutting 
of dyewoods, and ranching, and after 1870 built up a considerable fruit 
trade with the United Sbxtes. British Guiana was assisted in 1889 by 
discoveries of gold in a branch of the Mazaruni river. Thus, while 
cane sugar remained the staple crop, flourishing in favourable conditions, 
struggling and declining in unfavourable, miscellaneous exports began, 
after 1880, to form an increasing proportion of West Indian trade. 

The last decades of the century were, however, a period of severe trial 
for most of the British islands. Prom 1880 to 1895, the price of sugar 
fell continuously. British Guiana, Barbados, and most of the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, still mainly dependent on this one crop, were 
especially affected. In 1897, a Royal Commission was appointed to 
enquire into the causes of the depression and to consider the general 
prospects of the islands. The Commissioners found that the competition 
of bounty-fed sugar was chiefly resjmnsible for the serious position to 
which the cane sugar industry was r^uced, and they made many recom- 
mendations designed to broaden the basis of economic life in these 
colonies. As a result, agricultural experiments have been made with a 
view to the introduction of new crops, particularly cotton; and the fruit 
trade with the mother country has received a great stimulus by the 
establishment of a direct line of steamers between Bristol and Jamaica 
subsidised by the imperial and Jamaican Governments. Tlie export of 
bananas and limes from Jamaica and Dominica to the United States has 
become of great value, while the sugar trade with Canada has increased 
as a result of the preference granted by the Dominion to British-grown 
sugar* In 190^, also, a Convention of the Powers interested, with the 
exception of Russia, arranged for the abolition or restriction of the 
bounty system from 1903 onwards. Unhappily, the natural calamities — 
hurricane, earthquake, and volcanic eruption — to which the West Indies 
have always been exposed have recently occurred with great frequency, 
and added to the strain upon the resources and endurance of the islands. 

The course of their political development may now be briefly traced. 
Save for the troubles of which Cuba has been the centre, the West Indies 
liave since 1815 enjoyed conditions of peace and security unpaialleled in 
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their modem history. The tnuisference of some of the Spanish islands to 
the United States has been the principal territorial change. The United 
States, ever since their colonial days, have maintained a close commercial 
connexion with the West Indies ; and, in the period of expansion before 
the Civil War, the annexation of Cuba was one of the ambitions of the 
southern leaders. During the years of reconstruction, exjMmsion became 
unpopular, and opportunities of making acquisitions in the West Indies 
were rejected. American interests in Cuba, however, increased, and the 
unhappy misgoverament of that island by Spain brought on the War of 
1898, which resulted in the disappearance of Spain from the Caribbean 
Sea and the acquisition of Porto Rico by the United States. Cuba has 
not been annexed, as such action would have a disquieting effect in South 
America, and there is a difficulty in receiving Cuba into the Union either 
as a State or as a Territory. But the United States demand that the 
Cuban Government should maintain security of life and property, and 
liberty. Tlie possessions of England remain the same, though she has 
been involved in some territorial controversies. The prolonged dispute 
with Venezuela concerning the boundaries of British Guiana, which 
assumed great importance on the intervention of the United States, was 
settled by arbitration in 1899, and the larger part of the disputed 
territory was awarded to British Guiana. Other boimdary disputes 
between French Guiana and Brazil (1900), and British Guiana and 
Brazil (1904), were settled by the same means. 

Wars of indejKjndence euid a social revolution that has reacted on 
political life have rendered the intemsd political history of the islands 
more perturbed. The once rich and fair island of San Domingo, the pearl 
of the Antilles, has been the seat of two communities, of which one has 
seen a prolonged experiment in negro self-government, with European 
{>olitical institutions. San Domingo, the Spanish part of the island, 
declared its independence of Spain in 18581, only to be merged in the 
Haitian republic in 18£2, and freed itself from Haiti in 1844 to fall 
again under the dominion of Spain in 1861. The independence which it 
recovered in 1865 it vainly sought to surrender to the United States in 
1871. Since that date it has enjoyed a quieter existence under a liberal 
constitution. The history of Haiti has been even moi-e chequered. 
An arbitrary and corrupt Government, I’epublican only in form, and 
disturbed by periodical revolutions, of which one in 1849 resulted in the 
establishment of a brief empire, has scarcely commended the great 
experiment which it represents. The exclusive policy, which has virtually 
shut out the foreigner, has not only restricted the development of the 
island, but, by banishing the influence of a stronger race more experienced 
in the practice of self-government, seems to have prevented the negro 
from making political and economic progress. 

The sentiment of Cuban independence was bom in the great colonial 
revolution at the end of the eighteenth c^tuiy, though it languished 
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during the golden days of Cuba's prosperity which followed. When the 
emancipation of the slaves began in the other islands and prosperity 
declined, tlie Creole chafed more and more against a corrupt and ex- 
travagant Government, as also against a coloniiil system under which 
privilege and office were reserved for the Spaniard. In 1868 a civil war 
broke out and lasted ten years, with the result that Spain so far modified 
her policy as to grant Porto Rico and Cuba a barren right of representa- 
tion in the Cortes of the mother country. In 1895 further changes were 
made, including the formation of a Council of Administrators to advise the 
Governor ; but the civil war was renewed, until the intervention of the 
United States, in 1898, secured the independence of the island. Guade- 
loupe and Martinique became departments of France, sending deputies to 
the French Parliament, and, with the introduction of universal franchise 
and other democratic measures, political power in the islands passed into 
the hands of the negroes. The English, as in previous centuries, found 
it a difficult problem to organise the government of their scattered islands 
on the most efficient and economical basis. The federation of all the 
islands has been considered ; but tliey lack that sense of union which 
would bring about a demand for it, and the possible increase of expense 
has seemed a serious obstacle. There has thus been a tendency to make 
small groups. Tlie Leeward Islands have generally formed a single 
Government, and in 1871 their federal constitution was revived. The 
Windward Islands form another, of which in 1838 Barbados was made the 
seat of government, to be separated again in 1886. With them Trinidad 
and Tobago were also for a time included; but they were detached in 1876, 
united as a single Government in 1889, and incorporated as one colony 
in 1899. British Guiana, like Jamaica, has always formed a separate 
Government. British Honduras was detached from Jamaica in 1884. 

Contrary to the general tendency of our colonial policy since I^rd 
Durham's famous Report, there has been a contraction rather than an 
extension of self-government in the West Indies, lliough the negro has 
in many parts made economic progress, he has not yet exhibited much 
political capacity ; and neither the small white population, nor the 
untutored black, can be given dominion over the other, lliis has been 
the principal cause of retrogression. Declining prosperity and particular 
occurrences have also played a part. In 1865 the negroes of the south-east 
of Jamaica rose in rebellion, complaining of oppression and insecurity in 
the tenure of their lands. The insurrection wtis suppressed by Govemor 
Eyre with promptitude and vigour, but with an undue and unjust severity 
which necessitated his recall. After this deplorable event, the historic 
l^slature of the island, whose latter years added little glory to a notable 
career, surrendered its continuance in favour of a stronger Government. 
Grenada and St Vincent lost their representative institutions in 1876. 
The Constitution of Honduras, modified in 1868 by the admission of 
elective members to the Council, was modified again in 1870 by their 
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exclusion. Thus, at the present time, the Bahamas, Barbados, and the 
Bermudas, where there has been no change, have representative institu- 
tions without responsible government; British Guiana, Jamaica, and 
the Leeward Islands, a l^egislative Council, partly elective and partly 
nominated; the Windward Islands, British Honduras, Trinidad, and 
Tobago, Legislative Councils, composed partly of official and partly of 
nominated members. In British Guiana the Council is known as the 
Court of Policy, and, in the discussion of finance, is joined by some 
additional elective members in a sitting known as the Combined Court, 

The course of West Indian history seems isolated from that of other 
colonies during recent years. There is no unity of development dis- 
cernible in the variety of its details. The West Indies have ceased to be 
the scene of activity and strife which they formerly were, and which other 
new lands have become, while they exhibit no large result achieved for 
civilisation by the efforts of centuries. Their greatness was so much the 
greatness of a single industry that they seem to have shared for a time in 
its eclipse. Nature, which limited their chances of progress, circumstances 
which divided them from each other, human policy which gave them 
an unfortunate social structure, forbade them to aspire to the greatness 
and national being which other groups of colonies have attained. A 
scattered group of islaiuls, in the possession of different Powers, inhabited 
by difierent races, each strong in local pride, though their problems 
have l)een similar, tliey have never risen to a sense of common interest 
nor desired the unity which they could not attain. 

From this survey of the development of tlie older colonies we may 
now turn to consider the colonies and dej>endencies which have recently 
been founded as a result of the revived activity of the Great Powers. The 
new movement has not involved much migration of Europeans, nor, again, 
has it consisted in the mere establishment of commercial stations ; but, as 
was the case in India, it has brought about the partition and subjection 
of vast tropical areas with immense populations. Commerce rather than 
settlement has been the chief end in view, and dej)endeiicies rather than 
colonies have been formed. Africa and the Pacific have been the spheres 
of action. Such a process has many aspects of interest. The story of the 
partition can be told; the attempts to utilise the conquered territory 
explained ; the policies of the various Powers towards the native peoples 
indicated ; but we cannot yet estimate the significance for Africa and 
Europe of this new and close contact between them. 

For centuries, colonisation in Africa was confined to the coast. 
Though the Portuguese traversed the continent from Angola and Momm- 
bique, their occupation of the interior was never effective, and even on 
the coast their claims were ill-defined. Afric^fi possessed few attractions. 
It had been drawn into tire life of Europe only lx*caiise it offered harbours 
on the route to India, a source of supply for the rough lalxrur needed in 
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tropical colonies, and a scanty trade in such commodities as palm-oil and 
gold-dust. During the middle years of the nineteenth century, 1* ranee 
was active and ambitious in Africa. She established her power in Algeria, 
and, extending her influence also along the Senegal to the source of the 
Niger, planned the union of these dependencies in a great Wast African 
empire. In South Africa hh)gland had strong colonics ; but, with a 
dominion vaster than public sentiment approved, she I’efusod to extend 
her dominion northwards where Dutch exiles wei’e planting new States. 
In her West African settlements she took little interest. Their pros- 
perity had dejmrted with the abolition of the slave trade, lliey had 
become little more than places of rcpentince, w here something might be 
done to atone for the wTongs of which they had been the scene. Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Lagos, which was acquired in 1861, 
formed the group; from all of wliicdi, save Sierra I^'one, l^ngland trusted 
ultimately to withdraw. But destiny was too strong for her. First the 
Danes (1850), and then the Dutch (1871), handed over their forts, and 
thus left her foi* the time the only Power established on the historic 
Guinea coast. As the trade in tropical commodities incix^ased, the 
English developed commercial interests on the Niger mouth, in the 
Cameroons, and in Zanzibar, which interests German merclnmis came 
to share. 

Meanwhile, a generation of great explorers w^as ojKjning the w^ay for 
the rapid occupation of Africa. Wlicn Livingstone di(*d in 1873, the 
chief problems of African geography were near to their solution. Stanley, 
De Brazza, Thomson, and other bold travellers, completed the work. The 
courses of the Niger, tlie Nile, and the Congo were made known, and the 
commercial value of the interior region.s of a neglected continent was 
revealed. Signs of a new' period dawning followed each other quickly. 
The English changed their policy in South Africa; the French increa.s^ 
their activity in ^Vesl Africa. In 1879, King I/^opold of Belgium former] 
the Brussels International Association for the exploration of Central 
Africa. This bexly divided itself into national commitha^s, of which the 
Belgian concentrated itself on the Congo and prepared the wa\' for the 
Congo Stale. In 1882 England commeneed that fateful intervention in 
Egypt which led on to a protectorate, to the con({uest of the Ijg}'piian 
Sudan, and the control of the upper waters of the Nile. Most signilicaiit 
of all was the entrance of Germany into the colonial held. In that 
country the prophets of colonisation liad often lifted up their voia^s, but 
the disciples had been few and scattered, until the great impulse wdiich 
brought her political unity concentrated in this field also her divided 
energies. In 1878 the German Afriain Society, and in 1882 the German 
Colonial Society, were formed, llie arguments of merchants with sub- 
stantial interests in Africa, the commercial needs of a great empire, the 
course of events in Africa, at last convinced Bismarck that the time had 
come for action. In Daniaraland and Namaqualand German missionaries 
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had taught, and German merchants traded, for forty years ; and, aince 
Great Britain hesitated to undertake the responsibilities of government 
outside of Walfisch Bay, a German protectorate was in 1884 proclaimed 
over the remainder of the coast. Togoland and the Cameroons also were 
immediately afterwards annexed ; and Great Britain, thus aiiticipated in 
several quarters, now hastened to extend her sovereignty over the mouths 
of the Niger and the Oil rivers. It was in these circumstances that in 
1884 an international Conference assembled at Berlin to consider certain 
African questions. The main interest was concentrated on the Congo. 
The State which King IxM:)pold had created received recognition, and the 
Congo basin was declared open to the trade and navigation of all nations. 
All the Towel'S concenied bound themselves to suppress the slave trade. 
They declared occupation of territory to be valid only when effective, and 
they defined a “ sphere of inff ucnce ^ as an area within which some one 
Power possessed a priority of claim. This preliminary agreement facili- 
tated very much tlie peaceful settlement of the subsequent territorial 
controversies. 

Africa is not divided into very clearly marked geographical areas, but 
the problems of partition have had certain definite centres and are capable 
of being grouped. West Africa, the western Sudan, and the Niger basin, 
formed one sphere of operations ; the Congo luisin another ; the upper 
Nile and the region of the great lakes a thii'd ; Africa south of the Congo 
and the lakes a fourth. Outside of these there remain Morocco, the 
Mediterranean littoral, Abyssinia, Somaliland, and the surrounding 
islands. In West Africa, the French, extending along the Senegal to 
the upper waters of the Niger, broke the power of the independent 
native States, once part of a great Moslem empire in Central ALfrica, 
which boi'red the way, and in 1881 established a protectorate over the 
left bank of the upper Niger. They occupied points on the coast 
between tlie existing settlements of the English and Portuguese, which 
they linked up wiili their acApiisitions in the interior. They overthrew 
the kingdom of Dahomey in 189^^“4, and in 1898 entered l^mbuktu* 
Urns, by tlieir earlier and superior energy, they secured the upper Niger 
and much of the country within its gi*eat bend ; while closing the door 
on the expansion of the English and Portuguese settlements, whose 
natural hinterland this would have been. On the lower Niger the 
com*»e of events was different, Tlie English merchants established 
there united in 1879 to form a single (^mpany, which, after a severe 
struggle, defeated and bought out a rival French institution. By Treaties 
with the Sultans of Sokoto and Gando (1885), it sec'ured ac'cess to the 
Benue and Lake Chad, which the Gemians, operating from tlie Cameroons, 
were pix'jiaring to close. In 1886 it receiv^ a charter of incorporation 
as tlie Royal Niger Company, and undertook the task of penetrating and 
administering an immense aiuniry. A triple contest had now begun for 
the trade of the central Sudiui. Tlie French from ilie west, the English 
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up the Niger and Benue, the Germans from the Cameroons, all pressed 
towards Lake Chad, where they met, and, by a series of agreements 
between 1886 and 1W6, divided their spheres of influence. England left 
to Grermany the ai-ea between the Cameroons and British East Africa, 
which Germany divided with France, resigning to her the territory east 
of the Shire and making her England’s neighbour in Darfur and Bahr-el- 
Gazal. France thus gained the opportunity of extending her North 
African empire to the Nile and the Congo ; but, while she linked up the 
French Congo with her other possessions, her advance to the Nile was 
frustrated by the simultaneous approach of the English southwards from 
Egypt. 

Thus has North-western Africa been divided up. In the northern 
comer lies the untamed empire of Morocco whose traile and seaports 
have proved a dangerous cause of dispute amongst the Powers. Then 
Spain holds Tins, and the English the river Gambia, though its trade 
is now largely in French hands; while, between Caj>e Roxo and the 
river Cajet, Portugal retains a last foothold on the coast which her 
navigators first explored. Save for these two places, the French hold 
all the coast from Cape Blanco to the English colony of Sierra Leone, 
now an important commercial emporium through which much trade 
with the interior passes. Liberia, a negro republic, adjoins it, while 
on the historic Ivory Coast the French again are established. The 
Gold Coast retains its ancient name, though it has abided a considerable 
hinterland. It still yields gold with other more valuable products, but 
suffers from want of means of communication. In Togoland, as in the 
Cameroons, the Germans have made considerable progress. To the east 
lies the territory subjugated by the French in 1895^-4, and cast of 
that the colony of lagos, now included in Nigeria. In 1900, the 
Royal Niger Company, after conquering the Sultan of Nup^ in 1897, 
surrendered its political privileges to the Crown ; and the vast areas 
which it hiid governed, together with lagos and the Oil rivers, were 
formed into the two protectorates of Northern and Southern Nigeria, 
Shortlived as it was, it takes a place amongst the great commercial 
Com|>anies which have extended and upheld imperiiil as well as trading 
interests in distant and difficult lands, in the face of severe rivalries and 
great financial difficulties. Enveloping Nigeria and the Cameroons as 
well as the older and smaller settlements, and stretching fn>m the 
Mediterranean in the north and the Atlantic in the west to Darfur and 
the Congo east and south, sweeps the great dominion of the French, to 
whom has fallen the interior, immense in area though often of little 
value. In 1902, it was divided into five administrative territories, with 
a Governor-General resident at Dakkar. 

Between the Portuguese settlement of Mommbiqtie in the south and 
Somaliland in the north, the Sultan of Zanzibar ruled, having control 
of the coast and vague claims over the interior. The commerce of his 
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kingdom was largely in the hands of English and Indian merchants, 
and its administration was in 1878, and again in 1881, offered to the 
British Government. In the partition of Africa, his temtories have been 
divided between England and Germany. Though England and France 
had agreed in 1862 to re<*ognise the independence of Zanzibar, German 
emissaries in 1884, taking advantage of the weakness of the Sultan’s 
position in the interior, negotiated treaties with some of the inland 
tribes, and, in 1885, a German East Africa Company was formed to 
develop the territory thus ac(|uired. About the same time a British 
East Africa Company was formed, and the two associations were soon 
in competition. An Anglo-German agreement in 1886 made the first 
delimitation of their respective spheres, and confined the Sultan’s territory 
to a narrow strip of coast, of parts of which both Powers speeilily obtained 
leases. A revolt of the coast population in the German sphere, lasting 
for two years (1888-9), resulted in the su}>erseHsion of tJie Company by 
the imperial Government and the purchase from the Sultan of the 
leased territory (1890). The claims which the Germans had acquired on 
various parts of the coast and in the interior placed tliem in a position 
to circumvent Uie English on the north and west, and to gain access to 
the upper Nile. By an important agreement in 1890, which settled 
many difficulties, their sphere was more expressly delimited. They sur- 
rendered their claims on the coast between Witu and the river Jub. 
The northern bouiulary of their territory was carried from the Victoria 
Nyanza to the Congo State, excluding them from the upj^er Nile ; and 
a line was drawn on the south from Lake Nyassa to Lake Tanganyika 
dividing their possessions from British Central Africa. The British 
Government declared a protectorate over the islands of Pemba and 
Zanzibar, and the dominions of the Sultan were thus finally pirtitioned. 

While Germany thus withdrew from the contest for the upper Nile, 
France and the Congo State remained as rivals of Great Britain. In 
1890, the British East Africa Company, which had received a charter 
in 1888, asserted its authority in Uganda — a country divided at the 
time by fierce feuds of a mixed religious and political character. The 
resources of tlie Company proved unequal to the task, and two years 
later it withdrew; but its action resulted in the prw'laination of a British 
protectorate in 1894. In the following year, tlie Conqmny, which had 
remained in control of the co/ist, sold its assets to the State, and the 
British East Africa Protectorate was funned. To this Coinpiny the 
British owe their position in hkst Africa, for, though it never prosj^red, 
it carried British influence into the interior, and, when it failed, stronger 
hands took up its work. England thus secuird her position on the 
upper Nile, and, by leasing the Lado enclave to King liopold, enabled 
him also to attain an end which he had souglit since 1884, But the 
arrangement which had been made by the two Powere in 1894— -that King 
Leopold should have the Balir-el-Ga«al basin and Gieat Britain a strip 
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of territory between the Albert Nyanza and Tanganyika, linking up her 
East and Central African possessions — was rescinded, in consequence of the 
opposition of France and Germany. The attempt of the French to reach 
the Nile at Fashoda was foiled by the English conquest of the Sudan (1898). 

The British East African possessions are now organised in the three 
protectorates of Uganda, East Africa, and Zanzibar. Experience has 
shown that East Africa is of more commercial value than Uganda, and, 
owing to its altitude, capable in part of European settlement. In 1895, 
the construction of a railway was begun from Mombasa to the Victoria 
Nyanza, which it reached in 1902. The possession of Uganda is of 
great political importance, since it both secures the command of the 
upper Nile and offers to the spread of Islamic movements the hairier of 
a Christian native State. The Germans have obtained a strong grip of 
their territory, where considerable economic progress has been made; but 
its natural advantages have not proved to be very great. 

In the Congo basin, an international and half-philanthropic under- 
taking issued in the formation of an independent State, which, in the 
process of time, has become a Belgian dependency. The labours of 
English and American explorers prepared the way for its foundation ; 
but the State itself was organised by King I^opold, whose position as 
its sovereign was recognised by the Berlin Conference and the Great 
Powers. By successful war and more successful diplomacy, he enlarged 
its territories and raised its status. At the same time, he drew it into 
such close connexion with the Belgian kingdom, to which in 1889 he 
bequeathed it, that the expectant heir at last demanded a mismanaged 
patrimony. Its history would be a fine tale of European energy applied 
to the development of a tropical country, had not the work been marred 
by a cruel spirit of exploitation gaining the upper hand. The first ten 
years of its existence were a period of great activity, during which a 
marvellous change came over the land. Splendid pioneering work 
was done. Experienced missionaries and travellers explore<l the great 
streams. The drink traffic, the slave trade, and cannibalism, were much 
diminished. The ancient Arab dominion in Central Africa was over- 
thrown after a hard and costly struggle (1890-3). Routes of communi- 
cation were opened, and railway building commenced. A despotic 
system of government wtis organised with energy and skill. Under the 
King were three Administrators-General, of whom the Governor-General 
resided at Boma. At the same time, by successful negotiations with 
England, France, and Portugal, the frontiers of the Congo State were 
advanced to the Nile and rounded off on north and south. 

So much enterprise in exploration, expansion, and economic develop, 
ment soon involved the Government in financial difficulties. The Belgian 
Parliament was on several occasions invited to make loans to the King, 
in return for one of which, in 1890, it was agreed that the Congo State 
might be taken over at any time in tlic succeeding ten years and six 
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months — a stipulation of which the Belgian Parliament did not think it 
worth while to take advantage. In the same year the King obtained 
from the Great Powers a relaxation of the Berlin Act permitting him to 
levy import duties. Gradually, a new spirit asserted i^lf. The original 
ideals were neglected, in view of the opportunities of profit which 
economic development brought and the necessities which political pro- 
gress created. Companies were founded to develop commerce, and large 
areas were placed under their control. The Government claimed mono- 
polies in rubber and ivory — the staple commercial articles — and private 
trmle dwindled away in a region that was nominally open to the 
enterprise of the world. At the same time, the international character 
of the State disappeared and Belgian officials displaced those of other 
nationalities. 

Blit it was by its treatment of the native peoples that the Congo 
State attained that evil eminence which accumulating proof shows it 
to have well deserved. The system of administration lent itself to 
abuses. Large powera were devolved upon men not always adequately 
paid or capable of bearing their responsibilities. The supervision of 
their conduct in the interior was impossible from places so distant 
as Boma and Brussels. The native wa^ wronged by the disregard of 
his system of landownersliip and of the tribal rights to hunt and 
gather pro<luce in certain areas, as well as by a system of compulsory 
labour in the collection of produce on behalf of the State, enforced by 
barbarous punishment and responsible for continual and deva.'stating 
warfare. In the large territories placed under Companies there was no 
adequate provi.sion to pi'event mi'^govennnent, and in these the abuses 
were worst The Berlin Conference ventured on a careless and unhappy 
experiment, when, without guamntee or security, it committe<l a mighty 
population to the care of an autocrat. In I89G the Alx)rigi nes Protec- 
tion Society took up the cause of the Congo native, and in 190 1 a Congo 
Reform Association was founded; but diplomatic pressure produced little 
change. Finally, the Belgian Parliament taking up the question, the 
Congo State was in 1908 transferred to Belgium, and its rulers have thus 
become responsible to the public opinion of a nation. 

Africa south of the Congo State and the great lakes has been divided 
Ijetween the Portuguese operating from their historic settlements, the 
English advancing northwards from (^pe Colony, and the Germans. 
The ambition which the Portuguese cherished to unite Angola and 
JM[ozambi(|ue in a transcontinental dominion was frustrated by the activity 
of the English in Central Africa* Since 1878, Flnglish missionai*ies and 
tniders had establishes! inteix'sts in the region between Lakes Nyassa, 
Tangan)ika, and Bangweolo. Tliis region the Portuguese endeavoured 
to secui'e, and an important expedition was despatched under Major 
Serpa Pinto to extend their claims in the Zambesi basin (1889). In 
1891, an Anglo- Portuguese agreement divided the disputed territory. 
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Mashonaland was secured to the British South Africa Company, and a 
British protectorate was formed in Central Africa, a lar^ part of which 
was in 1894 added to the Company’s sphere of operations. The share 
which Portugal has thus obtained in the partition of Africa, though not 
commensurate with her historical place in its occupation, has been more 
than commensurate with her capacity to develop its resources. Since 
the suppression of the slave trade, her colonies have not flourished, and 
they are now a burden on her finances. German South-west Africa has 
been already mentioned. The Anglo-German agreements of 1885 and 
1890, and a German-Portuguese agreement in 1886, fixed its boundaries, 
bringing it at one point to the Zambesi. But the colony has proved 
expensive and disappointing. Namaqualand is dry and barren, though 
Damaraland is capable of development and, possibly, of European settle- 
ment. In 1904 a serious revolt of the Hottentots and Hereros arrested 
their progress, and has only recently been suppressed. 

In tlie eastern horn of Africa Italy marked out for herself a sphere 
of expansion. Occupying first the l>ay of Assab in 1870, she secured 
her hold in 1882, and extended her influence along the Red Sea coast 
to Obok, where the French had established themselves in 1862. The 
dependency of Eretrea thus created proved expensive; but the Italians 
intended to use it as a base from which to penetrate Abj’ssinia. 
That mountain kingdom lay aloof and independent. In 1868 it had 
been involved in war with England. When the proud warrior king, 
Theodore, offended by the action of the British Government, threw the 
British consul and other European residents into prison, Abyssinia was 
invaded and Magdala stormed ; but no lasting intervention followed. 
Italy was less happy. Near Adow^ah, in 1896, her forces suffered a 
disastrous defeat and her intention was foiled. Meanwhile, on the other 
side of the horn she established a protectorate over a large part of 
Somaliland, where she found a rival in Great Britain, with whom the 
country was divided. The prosperity of British Somaliland was disturbed 
by a destructive war, whicli broke out in 1993. 

Such, in brief outline, is the process by which Africa has l:)een conquered 
and partitioned. Africa has been an easy prey because of its divisions, 
its military weakness, and its low civilisations. Tliough no one of the 
incoming Powers has established its position without a struggle, only in 
Morocco and Abyssinia has the native opposition proved really formidable. 
More serious difficulties have been encountered in the settlement of rival 
claims. England and Portugal came to the brink of war over Central 
Africa in 1891, as did England and France over the Sudan in 1898, and 
Prance and Germany over Morocco in 1904. The wide field of enterprise 
which has given scope to the ambitions of ever}’ colonising Power, a spirit 
of reasonableness, and the definite principles previously agiwd upon for 
the decision of doubtful questions, have made it possible hitherto 
to reach a peaceful settlement of all disputes. The political divisions 
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have not been formed according to geographical divisions — ^no one of the 
great river basins belongs exclusively to a single Power — but exhibit a 
strange diversity, being, in each sphere, a resultant of the forces which 
historic position and, later, energy and foresight gave to the competing 
Powers. England owes much to the happy possession of points of access 
to the interior from south and north, much also to the energy of private 
persons acting singly or through Companies, and to the far-reaching con- 
ceptions of a few great leaders; as usual, she owes least of any Power to the 
direct intervention of Government. France, too, has expanded her rule 
from historic settlements, and owes her great dominion to the imagina- 
tion which outlined, and the steadfastness which pursued, a vast ambition. 
The pertinacity with which the Gennans discovered weak points in 
existing claims, the swiftness of their action, their unyielding diplomacy, 
have enabled them, while starting without advantages, to secure extensive 
possessions. Belgium owes her share to the activity of her late sovereign, 
who by benevolent profession rescued a mighty domain from the inter- 
national scramble to transform it into an estate for private gain. The 
Portuguese hold, much diminished, the heritage bequeathed them from 
a distant past. 

Hie necessity of making the tropical regions of the world contribute 
more largely to its general economic needs has called forth the great 
colonising movement which has subjected Africa, with its millions of 
inhabitants in their varying stages of progress, to European Powders, 
llie cxmtact of higher and lower civilisations, not simply in commerce 
but also in government, and in the economic development of the con- 
tinent which has resulted, has necessarily raised far-reaching issues. But 
the work of conquest and political organisation is too I’ecent for us to 
estimate its effects on the peoples of Africa, find that of economic 
organisation is but beginning. One general end the Powers have had in 
view — the suppression of the slave trade at its sources — now practically 
achieved after a century of effort Domestic slavery — an ancient African 
institution — is a different problem, but it has been discouraged in lands 
under direct British government. Tribal life continues and is deliberately 
preserved. 'Phe transformation of tlie native economy has not been 
attempted. Whether desirable or not, it is beyond the strength of any 
Government yet established in tropical Africa. Economic development 
in most caises proceeds but slowly. Governments are poor, for their 
subjects are poor; and the problem of adapting taxation to the organi- 
sation of primitive peoples, though varying in difficulty, has nowhere 
been found easy. I'he immense task of associating the native in tlie 
development of the country on European lines requires so considerable a 
diange in his ideas and life tliat it may bike a long time to carry out, 
save where it is attempted by methods of compulsion wliich public 
opinion more and more decisively condemns. Yet, without the aid 
of the native, the value of these tropical regions to their European 
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conquerors is much diminished. In Europe, the occupation of Africa 
has increased wealth and trade, and cheapened some of the comforts 
of life; what it will mean for Africa cannot yet be judged. 

In another part of the world, new ground has been broken. Tlie many 
archipelagos of the Pacific, discovered by Spanish and Portuguese navi- 
gatois in the sixteenth century, remained, with the exception of the 
Philippines, neglected, until they w^ere rediscovered, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, by rival Fi*ench and English explorers who 
opened the Pacific once more to European enterprise. But, though 
Australia and New Zealand were colonised, the annexation of small 
gi'oups of islands offered no advantage, and the Pacific Islanders continued 
to live their life in peace or war os was their wont. In time, however, 
missionaries penetrated into Hawaii, Fiji, the New Hebrides, and else- 
where ; and, when Australia began the culture of cotton and sugar, 
labour traders visited the Loyalties, the New Hebrides, the Solomons, 
and other groups, to kidnap or hire the natives for work on the planta- 
tions. In 186i, France planted a penal settlement in New Gdedonia, 
which she had annexed in 1853. German traders established themselves 
in Samoa, Fiji, the Caroline and Marshall groups, as well as in some of 
the larger islands oft* the coast of New Guinea. Tlius, in various ways, 
the Pacific groups felt the touch of European life, and, becoming the 
scene of its competing energies, were partitioned and annexed. To this 
issue England led the way. In 1874, influenced by the abuses connected 
with the labour traffic, which required regulation and oversight, the 
commercial interests of Sydney, and the fear lest some other Power might 
anticipate her, she annexed the Fiji Islands, whose Governor was in 
1875 created High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, with jurisdiction 
over British subjects in those parts. 

In the ensuing thirty years, the Pacific was mapped out into spheres 
of influence and tlie smallest islands passed under the protection of some 
foreign Power. In 1878, the United States established a coaling and 
naval station at Pago Pago in the Samoas. Both English and French 
were interested in the New Hebrides, islands near both New Caledonia 
and Queensland; but for a time they were content with a policy of mutual 
exclusion, which in 1887 gave way to joint control. The French, mean- 
while, turned to Polynesia, and annexed the Windward Islands of the 
Society group, to the intense irritation of New Zealand. Australia was 
more concerned as to the intentions of Germany in New Guinea ; and, 
determined to forestall her, the Prime Minister of Queensland in 1883 
annexed the non-Dutch part of the island to the British empire, Tlie 
mother country repudiated the action. But Australian instinct had 
divined the truth; and in 1884 Germany annexed parts of northern New 
Guinea, Great Britain thereupon annexing the remainder. In 1885 and 
1886, the three Powers with the chief interests in the Pacific came to a 
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general agreement as to their respective spheres of influence. Germany 
mapped out a great area in Micronesia and western Melanesia in 
proximity to the historic possessions of the Dutch, including the Caro- 
lines, Marshalls, part of the Solomon group, and northern New Guinea. 
The French claimed a sphere of influence in Melanesia, of which New 
Caledonia was the centie, and another in Polynesia, with the Society 
Islands as its centre. The English sphere extended from south-east 
Melanesia and Micronesia over Polynesia, almost enveloping the Fiench. 
Samoa and Tonga were for the time neutralised. In 1892 England 
annexed the Gilliert and Ellice Islands, in 1898 the southern Solomons, 
and in 1898 Santa Cruz and the Swallow group. In this last year 
Hawaii ended the vicissitudes of its political development and became a 
dependency of the United States. In 1899 Germany bought the Spanish 
rights in the Carolines and Pelew, and divided the Samoas, important for 
their harbours and situation, with the United States. Great Britain 
relinquished her claims in Samoa, in return for a greater freedom of 
action elsewhere, and proceeded to further annexations. She established 
a protectorate over Tonga, the Manahiki and Cook Islands, which latter 
two gioups were in 1902 placed under the government of New Zealand. 
By a Convention of 190C her joint control with France in the New 
Hebrides was continued and strengthened. Both Australia and New 
Zealand disclaimed responsibility for this arrangement, on the ground 
that they had been allowed no real opportunity of considering its terma 

For Great Britain expansion in the Pacific was a natural result of the 
commanding position which she held there ; but her action was hastened 
by the competition of other Powers and the strongly expressed apprehen- 
sions of her Australian colonics. Other influences played a part. The 
protection of native [>eoples iii.^pircd the annexation of several groups, as 
also did the interests of iinj>erial con mi uni cations. A path of possessions 
across the ocean links up Canada and Australia, helping to guard a great 
commercial and telegraphic highway. Germany has sought to securo her 
commercial interests by political power, and to find in the Pacific, as in 
Africa, that open sphere for her colonial ambition which has existed 
scarcely anywhci-e else. The penal settlement of New Caledonia, com- 
merce, and the protection of the natives, have induced France to make 
considerable efforts. In Hawaii and Tiituila America holds securitiei 
for her trade, and in the Philippines fruits of the only war which affected 
tliis great partition. 

The majority of these i.slands are not, and perhaps will not be, 
extensively colonised by white men. In very few cases has any effective 
government betm established. Annexation has genei*aily meant tlie pro- 
tection of white residents and, perhaps, tlie maintcnaiue of order. Of the 
English islands Fiji and Tonga are securely held. Fiji is governed as a 
Crown colony, having since 1904 a Ix'gislative Council witli an official 
majority, on which two natives represent their rat^e. Eronomic develop- 
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xnent has proceeded apace, and the colony has a flourisliing trade with 
Great Britain and Australia. Coffee and cotton cultivation have given 
place to sugar and copra. In Tonga a native King still reigns, though a 
British Resident ensures an effective control of the Government, British 
New Guinea, now administered by the Commonwealth, has also made 
progress. In the eastern part gold has been discovei*ed ; but the west 
remains wild and unsafe. In the Solomons, two deputy commissioners 
control the labour traffic and exercise the functions of government along 
the coast. Of the French islands, New Caledonia remains a penal settle- 
ment under the control of a Governor and Privy Council ; the Society 
group is governed from the beautiful island of Tahiti; the Marquesas ai*e 
under a Commissioner. As in Africa, Gennany has devoted great energy 
to the development of her possessions. Her protectorate of New Guinc^i 
includes her share of that island as well as the Bismarck archipelago. 
On the island a Company had control from 1885 to 1889, when it was 
bought out by the Government, Hawaii has made considerable pro- 
gress since its annexation by the United States. In all the Pacific 
Islands the native population tends to decline in numbers — whether 
from disease, alcohol, change of habits, or the loss of freedom of spirit 
consequent on contact with the superior energies and faculties of the 
white race — though the principle of })reserving and not destroying native 
institutions and tribal life has received general recognition. 

In the midst of these new lnfluence^, yet not much aflected l)y them, 
lie those groups of large and small islands which form the Dutch East 
Indies, always the most famous of Dutch colonies. Uf recent years the 
reform of their colonial system has occupied the clii(*f attention of the 
Dutch, rather than any great extension of their activity, lliey have 
modified their strictly commercial regime in sympathy with the changing 
spirit of the age, and have taken up something of the civilising role now 
assumed by colonising Powers. Abandoning the illiberal policy wliich 
guarded their islands as a government preserve, tht 7 have opened the 
door to private enterprise. At the same time, they have remodelled a 
fiscal administration resting on government cultures and forced serviccss 
and substituted more modem forms of taxation. Before 1870, all the 
cultures had been abolished except those of coffee and sugar. In the 
succeeding twenty years, the transition from forced to free labour was 
made in sugar cultivation ; the coffee culture still remains. As the 
Government withdrew from business, so it was able to enlarge its activities 
for the general good by developing an educational system and building 
railways. The changed conditions have encouraged economic progress. 
Individual enterprise and free labour have given more elasticity and 
strength to industry, with the result that the trade of Java has increased 
very much since 1870, though the sugar industry, here as elsewhere, has 
been depressed by a period of low prices. The Internal Possessions, Java 
with Madura, remain by far the most imporbmt of the group. Tljey 
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alone are securely held and effectively governed. The process of pene- 
trating the larger islands has continued to be very slow. In 1899 the 
Dutch assumed direct control of western New Guinea, which they had 
previously ruled through the Sultan of Tidor. In Celebes only two 
Residencies, or provincial Governments, have been established, and the 
same number in Borneo, where Dutch rule is for the most part nominal. 
Some districts of Sumatra are effectively occupied ; but the island is 
very little developed and its products arc chiefly forest products. The 
Government remains highly centralised, and still endeavours to make 
these colonies what they have always been, save under exceptional 
circumstances — a source of profit to the mother country. Unhappily, a 
long war with Achin, which licgan in 1873 and continued for thirty 
years, has swallowed up recent surpluses. 

The acquisition of a part of Boraeo by Great Britain forms a singular 
story even in the varied annals of her colonial history. When, in 1833, 
the China trade was opened freely to British merchants, James Brooke 
secured a grant of land in Sarawak from the Sultan of Brunei, who had 
maintained his indepeiulence of the Dutch. Winning the confidence of 
the natives, he was oft’eretl and accepted in 1841 the Government of 
Sarawak, to which five years later Great Britain attached the island 
of I^buan, ceded to her by the Sultan as a naval siation. Dignified, 
conciliatory, and sagacious, he was able to intervene between the 
two races inhabiting his kingdom, Malays and Dyaks, oppressors and 
oppressed, and, while guarding the privileges of the one, to secure the 
rights of the other, llie complete success with which he solved the 
problem of governing these Asiatic peoples was witnessed in their devo- 
tion to him and his successors, as well as in the order and prosperity of 
this part of the island. In the course of time, another British subject 
acquiied rights in the neighbouring territory of North Borneo, east of 
the river Kimanis (1878); and, in 1881, the British North Borneo 
Company was chartered. This Company, the first of the great modem 
chartered Companies, has been rather an administrative than a com- 
mercial body ; and subsidiary Companies have been formed to carry on 
trade and agriculture. In 1888, its territory, together witii Sarawak and 
Brunei, were pla(^ under British protection. The Governor is appointed 
by a Court of Directors and approved by the Secretary of State ; like the 
Rajah of Sarawak, he is advised by a l^^gislative Council of European 
officials and native chiefs. The administration of Brunei was, in 1906, 
surrendered by the Sultan to the Resident. 

Such in its brief outline is the story of recent colonisation. The 
main course of tlie work accomplished has been directed by young com- 
munities controlling their own life. Yet, from any point of view, the 
whole development must be regarded as a marvellous manifestation of 
£uFopeat:k energy. Europe has supplied tlie stream of emigrants and 
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capital without which the new lands could not have achieved their rapid 
progress ; and it has continued, in the words of Adam Smith, to breed 
and form men capable of laying the foundations of new States. The 
explorers, traders, and governoi's of recent times have paralleled the feats 
of their predecessors. It is possible that their efforts will not bear e(]ual 
fruit in the birth of European societies in other continents, since many of 
the lands occupied have proved unsuitable in climate to become the homes 
of white races. In sonie new countries, moreover, the pc ricxl of beginnings 
€uid experiment is not yet past, and it remains for the future to declare the 
form which their colonisation will take. But, if in c'ertain directions the 
efforts of the colony-builder have b(>en yielding a diininishing retiini, the 
substantial result remains, that almost all the vacant lands and weaker 
rac'es of the world have passed under the control of Europe and been 
drawn into its economic and political life. The transformation in many 
cases of a commeixial connexion into political sovereignty, and the con- 
sequent assumption of goveniing responsibilities over millions of people, 
constitute a change fraught with so great significance that its influence 
will only slowly be worked out. 

The gi'eat power and prestige of Germany, and the exertions which 
she has put forth to increase her commerce and influence in distant parts 
of the world, give to her colonial experiments and policy a singular 
importance. Her expanding population and industries have compelled 
her to seek outlets for her trade and people in oversea possessions. But 
her struggle for unity delayed so long her entry into the colonial field 
that she has failed to acquire lands where white communities can be 
fom^ed ; and her recent acquisitions have been for the most part trading 
and plantation settlements whence raw materials to feed her industries 
can be supplied. Watit of exj)erience in dealing with primitive peoples 
has involved her in frequent and expensive wars; but, with conspicuous 
energy and system, she hjxs applied herself to master the problems 
of colonisation and to develop the territories she has oampied. Her 
great strength, power of organisation, and willingness to make sacrifices 
to achieve her purposes, mark her determined entry into the colonial field 
as one of the most pregnant developments of recent years. 

Of less importance, but of great historic interest, has been the virtual 
withdrawal of one of the oldest colonising Powers. ITic enduring work 
of Spain 'w^as done in the earlier centuries of modem colonial history. 
After the loss of her great empire her energies slackened, though her 
name and power lingered on in the West Indies and the Philippine 
archipelago. Here also, towards the end of the nineteerjth century, she 
surrendered her phicc to an Anglo-Saxon Power of unresting activity 
and bold ideals. It is possible now to look back upon her work without 
prejudice. ITie first of European peoples to plant colonies in distant 
lands, she created and maintained her own policy in government 
and economics. Her exclusive principles never commended themselves 
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altogether to other Powers, and her system was not copied; but it will be 
admitted that she knew how to plant her civilisation wlierever she held 
sway, and to secure her authority even when her strength and maritime 
greatness declined. Her dominion lasted long and died hard ; today, in 
the two continents where it existed, several young nations own her their 
parent. 

The last word may be of the British empire. The experience of 
the past has not been wasted on the mother country ; and, with more 
fortune and greater wisdom, she has been steering through the diflBcult 
waters in which she formerly made shipwreck. Her colonial policy has 
been inspired by an understanding and a wise recognition of facts. 
Settlers in new countries form societies ; such societies, as their strength 
grows, desire the control of their own life ; common interests draw con- 
tiguous societies together, and union creates and fosters the sense of 
nationality. Perceiving the course of this development, the mother 
country has continually readjusted the ties that bound her to her colonies, 
so that they might be apjiropriate to the stage of growth which each 
colony had reached. ^Vhert'vcr possible, she has conceded to them the 
full control of their own allairs; and she has encouraged contiguous 
colonies to unite, so that in dimensions, n^^ources, population, and 
ee'onomic strength, the indispensable material foundations of a self- 
governing State could be formed. Thus, an issue which once burst 
npon her with the suddenness of accident and disaster, rudelv breaking 
the thi'eail of lu‘r work and transforming its political significance, has 
since been sought and is in course of achie\ement, though in a manner 
that gives a greater frt^edom to natural processes of growth and saves 
the continuity and completeness of the work of the race, at once 
creating nations and retaining them in the unity of a great State. 
Slowly the British empire is shaping itself into a league of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, holding under its sway vast tropical dependencies as well as many 
small communities of mixed race. Strong bonds of common loyalty, race, 
and historvs as well as the need of cooperation for defence, unite the 
white peoples. But the course of progress has carried the empire to 
an unfamiliar point in [mlitical development. Loose and elastic in its 
structirre, it may well take a new' shape under the influence of extenml 
pressure, political and ctononiio. 
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THE REPUBLICS OF LATIN AMERICA. 

0 ) 

HISTORICAL SKETCH TO 1806. 

Thk tendency of modem developments in Ijitin America has been 
indicated elsewhere; nor is it possible to narrate here the internal history 
of all these republics. Four of them demand separate treatment as 
possessing more distinct and significant histories : namely, the United 
States of Brazil, the United States of Mexico, the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, and the Republic of Chile. The other countrias may be very 
briefly treated, mainly in two groups: first, the group of five small States 
lying between Mexico and the Isthmus; secondly, the group of four 
extensive republics in tropical South America. 

The five States of Guatemala, Hondui’as, Nicaragua, San Salvador, 
and Costa Rica, assumed upon emancipation the novel and inappi-opriate 
name of Central America, in order to suggest some geographical pretext 
for separation from Mexico. These States, owing to their situation 
near the shortest transcontinental routes, are pronnneut in the external 
relations of Latin America; but it would be useless to trace their 
relations with one another or tlieir internal history, half tragical, half 
farcical, but always disorderly, except in Costa Rica, which has preserved 
a long tranquillity. Occasional and partial effbi’ts towards a federation 
have hitherto been foiled by separatist tendencies, acting through a long 
and wearisome series of wars between Governments, besides civil wars and 
revolutions. 

The vast tropical region of South America, intersected by the west- 
ward and southward curve of the Andes, is divided among four republics 
— Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru — which, though not homo- 
geneous in character, may be grouped together in a historical summary. 
Bolivia, a fifth tropical State, can hardly be included in any historical 
classification, consisting largely as it does of a loose collection of Indian 
tribes, with a Government of European origin in the capital ; thus, the 
history of Bolivia need only be touched in regard to its external rela- 
tions, which have crushed it into remote interior forests and mountains 
and excluded it from direct access to the sea. The other four tropical 
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republics have not yet emerged from the plrnse of internal stnaggles which 
followed on emancipation — struggles of personal ambition^ of contests 
between centripetal and centrifugal forces, between progress and reaction, 
between clericalism and liberalism, between the rights of autocratic presi- 
dents to rule and the right of their subjects to revolt. The equilibrium, 
more or less stable, which has perhaps been reached in the temperate 
regions further south, has here been retarded by the large survival of 
indigenous Indians, by the large intermixture of negro elements, and 
by the absence of any considerable European immigration. Bolivar 
denounced the ignorance of his countrymen in words not quite inapplic- 
able today : — The majority are mestizos^ mvlaios^ Indians, and negroes: 
an ignorant people is a blunt instrument for its own destruction — to it 
liberty means licence, patriotism means disloyalty, and justice means 
vengeance.^ The desire of every educated or half-educated man to live 
at the expense of the State is a fruitful source of disorder; for the 
educated classes lead the ignorant to civil war, ostensibly for the 
sake of principle, but, in fact, largely for place and profit. The intervals 
between these revolutionary episodes have usually been periods of 
autocracy, nmre or less complete ; and the character of the Government 
has been in fact the character of the reigning autocrat. The merits of 
these personal administrations are difficult to estimate; but there is 
probably justice in the general opinion that the man who, by success in 
civil war, brings about a period of peace has served his country well, 
if only his goverament is modei'ately free from tyranny and selfishness. 
Thus Kamdn Castilla, who in 184S, by victory in war, gtive to Peru peace 
under his own government and generally guided affairs down to 1862, 
may, perhaps, be justly regarded as the best of Peruvian statesmen. Even 
Guxmdn Blanco, who dominated Venezuela for twenty years (1870-89), 
and seems a perfect type of farcical immorality in politics, gave to his 
country peace and the opportunity of economic progress. 

The written Constitutions of these republics are models of constitu- 
tional law, based upon European and North American experience ; and 
some real constitutional efforts may be traced from about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. One symptom of these efforts appears in the 
more definite adoption of a federal form of goveniment by New Granada 
and Venezuela. New Granada in 1863 assumed the name United 
States of Colombia but, during the conservative and clerical autocracy 
of Nunez (1884-94), federal government was suspended. 

One strange effort at reaction deserves mention, Garcia Moreno, 
who was President of Ecuador from 1864 to 1869, and then, after an 
interval of disorder, ruled again down to his assassination in 1876, 
imposed upon the country a system of extreme ultramontane clericalism* 
He surrendered to the Chuixdi all ecclesiastical patronage, declared 
papal bulls to be valid without the ‘‘pass’^ of the Government, and 
forbade heretical worship. In fact, he induced the reluctant Pius IX to 
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accept a supremacy over the republic of Ecuador such as the Papacy 
had 8caix:«ly possessed over any European monarchy in the Middle 
Ages. 

The little State of Paraguay, chiefly inhabited by Guarani Indians 
speaking their own language, has a terrible history. Its first dictator, 
Francia (1815-40), set the example of that brutal and capricious tyranny 
which was afterwards often imitated elsewhere. The tliird dictator, 
Francisco liOpez (1857-70), by his insane schemes of empire, ruined his 
country. In 1865 he invaded both Brazilian and Argentine territory. 
This drew upon him the combined attack of his three neighbours, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay ; and the population of Paraguay was almost 
wiped out in five years of war (1865-70), which only ended with his 
death. 

In Brazil, the Emperor Dom Pedro II was declared to be of age 
in 1840. The following decade was a period of pacification and slow 
progress, introducing forty years (1850-89) of internal order and peace, 
unparalleled in South American history, and nccoinfmnied by a great 
advance in economic prosperity. This peace and progress w^ere largely due 
to the character of the Emperor himself, a kindly and slightly eccentric 
philosopher, devoted to the service of his people, careless of royal stMe, 
but shrewd enough in maintaining the monarchy, whose ultimate fate 
he foresaw. He used to call himself the best republican in his dominions, 
and might fairly have called himself the most republiain ruler in South 
America. After some early and futile attempts to use English parlia- 
mentary methods, he exercised a paternal autocracy over subjects to 
be guided and controlled like children, llie people were generally 
indifferent to forms of government ; Minislei*s, deputies, and officials owed 
their positions to the Emperor, and I'epresentative institutions had no 
more essential ideality than in the neighbouring republics. His foreign 
policy with regard to the river Plate was prudent and successful : 
Brazilian intervention led the way to the fall of Rosas in 185J^J, and 
definitely reestablished the threatened independence of Uruguay. The 
Paraguayan War (1865-70) could hardly have been avoided, but the 
chief burden fell upon Brazil ; whereas Argentina won the chief benefits 
from the opening of the river and the disappearanc'e of a menacing 
despotism in the interior. Since that time the States touching the 
Atlantic have abstained from international wars, though they have not 
always observed strict neutrality in regard to the internal disputes of 
their neighbours. 

The last twenty years (1870-89) of Dom Pedro’s reign com- 
prise two movements — the agitation against slavery, and the growth of 
republicanism. In 1850 the slave trade was abolished ; in 1871 it was 
decreed that all children thenceforth bom should be free; between 1850 
and 1887 the number of slaves fell from ^,500,000 to 750,000. But 
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from 1884^ the question of complete abolition agitated the country. 
Finally, during the Emperor’s absence in Europe, the Regent, his 
daughter Isabel, forced through Parliament in 1887 a Bill for immediate 
abolition, Tlie Emperor’s fall was prepared by this grant of liberty to 
all his subjects and also by widespread apprehensions concerning the 
supposed absolutist and clerical tendencies of the heiress apparent, 
Isabel, and her husband, the Comte d’Eu. Republican doctrines had 
been gathering strength for a generation ; the slaveowners were bitterly 
hostile to the Court ; the people felt no enthusiasm for monarchy ; and 
now Dom Pedro’s failing health and deliberate neglect of precaution 
provided the opportunity for bloodless revolution. In 1889 a military 
conspiracy deposed the Emperor. 

The country accepted with indifference the change from hereditary 
monaichy to military dictatorship* A federal Constitution was pro- 
claimed for the “United States of Brazil”; but, in fact, General Fonseca, 
the leader of the recent mutiny, ruled as he chose, until he was induced, 
by revolt in the south and by the disaffection of the ffeet, to resign in 
favour of the Vice-President, General Peixoto. The rigorous despotism 
of Peixoto provoked in 1898 the revolt of the Gaxichos of Rio Grande 
do Sul and also of the fleet stationed at the capital. Although the 
insurgents disiivowcd royalist designs, there w^as obvious probability of 
an alliance between royalism and insurrection. 

For six months, from September, 1893, the vast harbour of Rio was 
the s<'cne of civil war. Warships of every maritime nation were present 
to protect their tnide, and, in January, 1894, one of their commanders 
was at length provoked to take action by an attempt of the insurgents 
to prevent merchant-ships from approaching the custom-house. Tlie 
insurgents having fired on three United States merchant-ships, the 
United States sijuadron, after ineffective remonstrance, followed by due 
warning to the insurgent admiral, cleared for action, and moved up to 
protect their merchant-ships. This menace sufficed to achieve its object 
Six weeks later, the insurgent admiral, faced by overwhelming forces, 
took refuge with his men on bo^ird Portuguese wtu^hips, whose com- 
mander refused to give up the refugees. Peixoto, who had ruled by 
terrorism during war, was inexorable after victory. Numbers perished 
by sentence of Court-martial, and greater numbers were simply killed by 
soldiers, often after torture. Civil war, marked by indescribable atrocities 
on both aides, still dragged on in Rio Grande and was not finally closed 
till October, 1895. 

Meantime Peixoto, at the close of his term of office in November, 
1894, retired into private life and died six months later. It may be 
argued that he acted throughout with the simplicity of a soldier, and 
that, apart from his sanguinary methods, his stern maintenance of 
authority, even in defiance of law, was necessary to tlie subsequent peace 
mid order of the country. Since his time, Presidents have been elected 
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under ofRrial influence and have ruled under republiain forms; but 
personal authority is mitigated by the vast size of the country, and by 
the semi -independence of the provinces. 

A dispute with the Argentine Republic concerning the frontier in 
Misiones was settled in favour of Brazil in 1895 by the arbitration of 
the President of the United States. In a country comprising so vast 
a tropical region, not completely settled or even completely explored, 
other questions have naturally arisen concerning frontiers and even 
concerning authority over parts of its recognised territory. 

Mexico between 1836 and 1848 lost more than half of her territory 
to the United States; the conquest of Texas, California, and New Mexico, 
has been related elsewhere. In 1838-9 occurred the incident known as 
the pastry war,” when a French squadron occupied Vera Cruz to claim 
compensation for injured French citizens, among them a baker whose 
shop had been looted. British mediation was offered, and a strong 
British squadron watched the proceedings of the French, who eventually 
accepted a settlement and evacuated the port. 

Benito Judrez, a pure-blooded Indian and a man of disinterested 
character and high capacity, was President from 1858 to his death in 
1872, and laboured through a period first of civil war and then of 
foreign invasion to extricate the country from the vortex of revolutions 
and pronunciamentos. From 1855 he pursued the “ war of refonii,” 
improving the police and the educational system, abolishing the Jiicros 
or privileges of clerical and military Courts, depriving the Church of 
its lands and — with limited exceptions — of the power to hold land, 
disqualifying the clergy for office, suppressing convents, separating 
Church from State, and finally, in 1861, expelling the Papal Nuncio and 
five Bishops. 

In 1861, in order to avert a joint French, British, and Spanish 
expedition against Mexico, Sewaid proposed that the United States 
should undertake to pay the interest on the Mexican debt, in return for 
a mortgage on a large part of the Mexican national property. This 
proposal aroused apprehension in Europe and was allowed to drop. 
The three European Powers then invited the United States to joint 
action in coercing Mexico to fulfil her financial obligations and protect 
foreign residents. The invitation was declined ; and in January, 1862, 
Vera Cruz was occupied by 8500 Spanish and French troops with 700 
British marines. The French and Spaniards advanced into the interior, 
negotiations meantime proceeding with the Mexican Government; but 
Great Britain and Spain soon withdrew, owing to ulterior French designs 
concerning the internal affairs of Mexico. The fortunes of the French 
and of the Emperor Maximilian in Mexico and the intervention of 
the United States are related in a previous volume of this History^ 
Porfirio Diaz, in a published account of his political life, couples the 
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two foreign invasions of Mexico, speaking of la guerre dTSmandpation et 
ceUee dee invaeione nord-Amhicaine et Jran^aise, The later external 
difficulties of Mexico have chiefly been questions with the United States 
about acts of violence committed on both sides of the frontier. In 1869, 
a mixed commission met to adjust these claims and finished its work, 
after many interruptions, in 1876. Meanwhile, the complaints of the 
United States continued ; in 1877, United States troops crossed the 
frontier, and the two republics were on the verge of war. In 1882 it 
was agreed that troops of either State might cross the frontier to pursue 
Indians. 

Porfirio Diaz, who has practically ruled Mexico since 1877, served as a 
youth against the invasion of 1847. From 1862 to 1861 he served Juirez 
with distinction in civil war ; then, after an interval of political life, he 
raised troops against Maximilian, and commanded the Republican army 
which recovered the capital. In 1871 he led or joined a revolt against 
JuArez. On the death of Juirez in 1872, Diaz pronounced against 
his successor, and by the usual mode of successful rebellion became the 
most prominent and most indispensable man in the country. In 1877 
he became President; for four years (1881-5) he held a subordinate 
post ; but, since 1 885, he lias on each occasion been reelected President, 
He at once completed the anti -clerical work of Judrez by abolishing 
nunneries. Then, with stem but beneficent resolution, he closed the long 
era of rebellions and revolutions, and suppressed disorder by means of an 
improved police, inflicting summary retribution without excessive recourse 
to tribunals. In fact, his methods of thw^arting attacks on his power 
have not differed from those employed by other American autocrats. 
The difference lies in character and intention, and of him it may be said, 
as Bacon said of Henry VII, that ^‘he drew blood, as physicians do, 
rather to save life than to spill it.’’ Thus, though disorder and revolt 
are repressed by terror, his authority rests not upon terror, but upon a 
general loyalty which seems to approach enthusiasm. Whether he is 
training the heterogeneous population, largely Indian and half-caste, for 
a more constitutional system, or whether an autocratic successor will have 
to be found, is a matter for conjecture. 

Chile has a distinct history. Her civil wars have been short, definite 
in aim, and conclusive in results. The Constitution of 18S3 has been 
more than a mere form, although parliamentary institutions have 
generally been used and guided by an official oligarchy surrounding the 
President, After the Liberal insurrections of 1851 and 1868, this 
system was modified in a constitutional direction. Then came the 
dispute with Bolivia and Peru ; but the reform and anti -clerical movement 
was growing and achieved some triumphs after the Peace of 1883. At 
last, in 1886, a coalition of Liberal groups raised to the Presidency a 
vigorous and capable reformer, Jos^ Manuel Balmaceda, who (ten years 
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earlier) had formulated a programme of electoral liberty, municipal and 
local independence, and separation of Church from State. Balmaceda 
proceeded to use his brief opportunity, abandoning part of this pro- 
gressive programme and exerting all the influence of the presidency to 
achieve the rest, striving at the same time to weld all the Liberal 
groups into a party united for his support. Tlie result was a rapid 
succession of Liberal Cabinets of various complexions, a hostile majority 
in Congress, on attempt to rule through iiTesponsible Ministers, and, 
finally, a split between President and Parliament. Balmaceda observed 
the letter of the law down to January 5, 1891. Then came an immediate 
pretext for the revolt which had been long prepared : Congress having 
refused to vote supply, the President decreed tlie eontinuan(*e of taxation. 
Next day the fleet revolted in support of the Chambers against the 
Pi-esidcnt, For six months there was serious fighting, with much blood- 
shed ; the war ended with the victory of Congress, followed by the 
resignation and suicide of Balmaceda. 

Public attention in Eumpe justly regarded this civil war with 
unusual interest The sincerity and public spirit of Balmacteda gave 
dignity to the contest, and, on the other hand, the struggle was a i*eal 
war between Congress and President, between an oligarchical parlia- 
mentaiy system and a ruler attempting to extend democracy through 
autocracy. Profound principles, as well as personal ambitions, were at 
stake. The result has been that Chile continues to be the most aristo- 
cratic and the most tranquil of South American States, possessing a 
Congress which is a real power and maintaining clearer social distinctions 
than her neighbours. There has been little Eiuopeon immigration, and 
the manual labour of the country is done by Chilian peasants, largely of 
half-Indian origin ; but the educated classes received a stmng infusion 
of European blood both before and during the simggle for emancipation, 
and these classes have aimed, with some success, at a cultured European 
character, both social and political. 

The external relations of Chile are largely concerned with Peru. In 
1863 a Spanish squadron, claiming reparation for injured Spaniards in 
Peru, occupied the Chincha Islands. Peru, after some negotiations and 
an internal revolution, made an offensive aUiance with Chile, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador against Spain. The Spanish squadron, having suffered 
some losses, bombarded the defenceless (Chilian port of Valparaiso, but 
failed in an attack upon Callao. Hostilities then ended; and, some years 
later, peace was formally concluded by Spain, first with Peru, and then 
with Chile. 

The War with Spain closed for a time tlie dispute in progress, 
since 1843, between Chile and Bolivia concerning their frontier in 
the desert of Atacama, which had proved valuable from its deposits 
of guano and nitrate. Conventions, concluded in 1866 and 1874, were 
successively broken by Bolivia, acting with the secret support of l*eru. 
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Filially, in 1879, the outbreak of hostilities between Chile and Bolivia 
led to a Chilian declaration of war against Peru. This war, which 
marks an epoch in the use of ironclad ships, opened with a decisive naval 
victory for the Chilians, followed up by the invasion of Peru. At a 
conference held in October, 1880, through the good offices of the United 
States, Peru rejected the Chilian terms. In January, 1881, Chilian 
troops entered Lima ; but, as in 1821, Peruvian resistance continued in 
the interior after the fall of the capital and the collapse of regular 
government; and it was not until October, 1883, that an improvised 
Peruvian Administration submitted to the demands of the conquerors. 
By the Peace of Ancon tlie province of Tarapaoi was ceded to Chile, and 
{larts of two other provinces were ceded provisionally for ten years, theif 
ultimate destiny to depend on a plebiscite of the inhabitants. Tliese 
districts have since remained in Chilian hands. The War left Peru in a 
state of collapse. Bolivia was obliged to accept an arrangement which 
left her land-locked, Chile (K'ciipying her Pacific coast. 

An old question conceiTiiiig the Argentino-Chilian boundary in 
Tierm del Fuego and the southern end of the Continent was settled, 
after ten ycai-s of dispute, by the Treaty of 1881, which granted to 
Chile both shores of Magellan Straits, the control of which passage is, 
in ("hilian opinion, hardly less essential to the national security of Chile 
thiui is the control of the Isthmus to the United States ; it was stipulated 
that the Straits should never be fortified and should always be open to 
ships of all nations. The same Treaty declared that, northwards from 
latitude 52'\ the boundary should “ pass along the highest ci-ests of the 
Cordillera which divide* the waters."^ This settlement was inconclusive, 
since the watershed does not coincide with the higliest peaks. Chile 
claimed the waler>he<l, which in Patagonia lies far eajst of the peaks; 
Argentina claimed the highest peaks, some of which stiuid upon Pacific 
islands. After ten year's of exploration and argument, the two republics 
were on the verge of war in 1895. Again, in 1898, war was imminent 
owing to a third question, concerning the boundary in the Puno or 
plateau of Atacama. But the moderation of the two Presidents, Roca 
and Errazuriz, led to arbitration. The Atacama question was settled 
by a tribunal sitting in Buenos Aires, consisting of a Chilian, an 
Argentine, and Buchanan, United States Minister in Buenos Aires. 
Buchanan solved the ilifficulty promptly by dividing the disputed line 
into sections, proposing that a vole should be taken upon each section, 
and then ensuring a majority upon each section by his own vote, ITie 
main question was submitted to the sovereign of Great Britain ; but, as 
the arbitration tribunal in Ixmdon was concluding its lalxiui's in 1901, 
both republics resumed warlike prepamtions. British diplomacy did 
its utmost to calm animosity, and King Edwanl VII intimated that, 
unless these prepirations ceased, he must withdraw from the arbitration. 
The award was given in 1902 and was peaceably acxepted. 
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In Argentina, the dicUtor Rosas (1833-52), reigning through terror 
in Buenos Aires, dominated the other provinces, claimed ineffectively 
authority over Paraguay, and, after 1 840, strove to reduce to his authority 
the republic of Uruguay, which had been declared independent by the 
Argentino-Brazilian Ti'eaty of 1828, concluded through British media- 
tion. These efforts have a double importance : in the first place, they 
maik the failure of an attempt resembling in some ways (though with 
differences of motive and character) Bolivar’s design to include in one 
federation a vast group of provinces possessing a certain geographical or 
historical unity; in the second place, they constitute a most significant 
phase in the relations of Latin America with the maritime nations of 
Europe and with the United States. 

In 1838, a French s(|uadron, claiming reparation for the losses of 
French citizens, blockaded the Argentine coast ; an offer of the United 
States Minister in Buenos Aires to negotiate a pacification was declined 
in turn by both sides; but in 1840 France, occupied with the Egyptian 
crisis, withdrew the blockade and concluded with the Argentine Con- 
federation a Treaty which bound that Confederation to recognise the 
independence of Uruguay, as established by the Treaty of 1828. Thus, 
in 1840, France, in a manner, pledged herself to suppoil Uruguayan 
independence, as Great Britain had done in 1828. Meanwhile, Oribe, 
President of Uruguay, having been defeated and replaced in the Presidency 
by Rivera, a pastoral chief of the old Gaucho type, took refuge with 
Rosas. Brazil supported Rivera as rejiresenting Uruguayan independ- 
ence, while Rosas, refusing a proffered Anglo-French mediation, proceeded 
to use the fugitive Oribe as an instrument for the subjection of Uruguay. 
In December, 1842, Oribe, at the head of an Argentine army, acting 
professedly as legal President of Uruguay, but in fact as a military 
lieutenant of Rosas, defeated Rivera, occupied almost all Uruguay except 
the capital, and began the nine years’ siege of Montevideo, which was 
defended by a ‘‘foreign legion” of Frenchmen and Italians, organised by 
French naval officers. The French and British Ministers in Buenos 
Aires demanded in vain of Rosas the cessation of war. 

In November, 1843, Rosas declared a “modified blockade” of 
Montevideo, a confused arrangement, easily evaded; but, in January, 
1845, he decreed a “ rigorous blockade,” wiiich the French Admiral 
refused to recognise. Thereupon, the United States naval commander, 
Prendergast, declined to recognise the blockade, unless equally enforced 
against all nations, whereas Brent, the United States charge d’affaires 
in Buenos Aires, recognised it. Two years later, George Bancroft, as 
Secretary of the United States Navy lloard, reprimanded Prendergast 
for his refusal to recognise the blockade. Prendergast, in his apology, 
professed himself unable to understand the error of claiming for his own 
countrymen the exemption which had been claimed for Frenchmen, adding 
that, at any rate, he had duly recognised the later Anglo-French blockade^ 
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In April, 1845, Gore Ouseley and Baron Deffaudis reached Buenos 
Aires upon a joint Anglo-French mission to effect a pacification, on the 
ground that Great BriUiin and France weie pledged by the Treaties of 
1828 and 1840 to maintain Uruguayan independence. This mission 
demanded the recognition of Uruguayan independence, the raising of the 
blockade of Montevideo, an amnesty to Argentine refugees and (as an 
immediate preliminary) the withdrawal of Argentine troops from Uruguay. 
The proffered mediation of* Brent, United States charg(5 d’affaires, was 
declined by Ouseley. In July Rosas’ Foreign Minister, being pressed for 
cessation of hostilities, refused to withdraw the troops, and demanded, 
as a preliminary, the participation of Brent in the i.egotiations, and the 
recognition of the blockade. Uliereupon, Ouseley and Deffaudis with- 
drew to Montevideo. On July 22, the English and French Admirals 
seized oft* Montevideo the Argentine fleet (part of which was added to a 
defensive Uruguayan flotilla commanded by Garibaldi) ; and, in Sep- 
tember, they declared a bloc^kade of the province of Buenos Aires. Brent, 
on the part of the United States, refused to recognise this blockade; but 
Prendergast, the United States naval commander, recognised it as valid. 
In November an Anglo-French squadron forced, with some loss, the 
passage of Punto Obligado, a fort commanding the mouth of the 
Parand, convoyed a merchant fleet up the river, and aided insurgents 
against Rosas in Corrientes. 

The Anglo-I^ench blockade of Buenos Aires had lasted twenty months 
— Oribc, meanwhile, continuing the siege of Montevideo — when, in May, 
1847, Lord Howden and Baron Walewski arrived on a second Anglo- 
French mission of pacification. l"he United States Minister in Buenos 
Aires gave a banquet in their honour and proposed the toast of speedy 
success to their mission. An armistice arranged by Howden and Walewski 
was refused by the Montevidean Government ; whereupon Howden raised 
the blockade of Buenos Aires, so far as England was concenied, and 
withdrew from all further intervention, on tiie ground that the Monte- 
Wdeans were “entirely controlled by a foreign garrison,” meaning the 
French legion. The French blockade still continued ; but the United 
States Minister at Rio now wrote to Rosiis that Great Britain, Brazil, 
and the United States ought to cooperate against France, since the armed 
mediation was unjust and irregular both in policy and in manner. 

In April, 18^ a tliird Anglo-French mission of pacification under 
Gore Ouseley and Baron Gros also failed ; but, in June, 1848, the French 
in turn raised their blockade of the Argentine coast, only maintaining 
the blockade of the Uruguayan {>orts occupied by Ori^. in 1849, Great 
Britain concluded a treaty of peace with the Argentine Confederation, 
which undertook to withdraw the Argentine troops from Uruguay so 
soon as the French Government should disiinn the foreign legion defend- 
ing Montevideo, evacuate both republics, make a ti'eaty of peace and 
abandon its hostile attitude. Great Britain in tuni recognised the 
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Pamnd arid Uruguay rivers ajs interior wateis. Thus Great Britain 
dissociated herself from France, recognising the right of Rosas to take 
his own course in the river Hate, and ceased to consider the struggle as 
a genuine international war. 

Meanwhile, general hatred was preparing the fall of Rosas (all the 
independent politicians and all the high-spirited youth being in exile at 
Montevideo); but the immediate cause of his fall was the jealousy of 
certain provincial Governors, formerly his own cre-atiires. In 1846, 
Urquiza, Governor of Entre Rios, revolted, allying himself with Brazil and 
Montevideo. In 1851, in conjunction with a Brazilian army, he defeated 
Oribe in Uruguay. Then, supported by the Brazilian fleet, he led 
24,000 men (the largest army hitherto assembled in South America) 
against Rosas ; who, deserted by half his troops, was beaten at Monte 
Caseros and spent the remaining five-and-twenty years of his life farming 
in England. 

In December, 1852, President Fillmore, in his message to Congress, 
stated that, in compliance wttli the invitation of France and England, 
negotiations were in progmss for a trefity between the United States 
and the States of the River Hate. Finally, in July, 1858, by identical 
Treaties signed simultaneously with France and England, the Argentine 
Republic granted, of its sovereign rights,’' the free navigation of the 
rivers ParanA and Uruguay to the ships of all nations. A fortnight 
later, a Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation was signed with 
the United States without any mention of the freedom of river naviga- 
tion, which had already been secured for all the world by Anglo-French 
force and diplomacy, 

Tliis long episode, extending from the Treaty of 1828 to those of 
1853, but really intioduced by the diplomatic activities of (^iistler'eagh 
and Canning, is most significant in regard to the external i-elations of 
Latin America Erjgland and France played in the river Plate the part 
taken by the concert of Europe in the levant. The attitude of the 
United States was so indeterminate that their envoys on the spot could 
not use their opportunities: their diplomatic representative and their 
naval commander took exacrtly opposite action in 181*5, and their 
Government did not decide between tliern for two years. The United 
States Goverament, indeed, in one despatch to its envoy, liintcd at tlie 
necessity of opposing any permanent violation of American soil. But its 
agait heartily welcomed Anglo-French efforts at pacification ; and, when 
England desisted and declared that Montevidean resistance was the work 
of France, the Ignited States Minister at Rio propose<l that the United 
States should join with Brazil and Great Britain to thwart France and 
play the part of “ European Concert.” Then Brazil, a Stfiie monarchicid 
but American, having an immediate interest and an undoubted right of 
intervention, concluded the task which hod been dropped by Great 
Britain and France. Finally, the United Stattjs Govemiiient in 1852-3, 
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with a public acknowledgmeot of gratitude, followed the lead of 
Great Britain and France. The whole episode, if it be compared with 
aimultaneous events in Texas and Mexico (1835—458), illustrates the 
isomparative insignificance of United States interests in the river Hate 
fifty years ago ; indeed, the silence of United States historians 
regarding these affairs sufficiently indicates that, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the history of their country is not concerned with 
the southern hemisphere ; for the actions of Guizot and Aberdeen are 
easily ascertained, and Rosas published in English, B'l'ench, and Spanish 
a full documentary history of these events down to 1849. 

From 1852 to 1860, Urquiza was President of the Argentine Con- 
federation, making his provincial capital, Parang the seat of federal 
government. The province of Buenos Aires, meanwhile, almost formed 
a sepaxate republic, aiming either at supremacy over the other provinces 
or at secession. The other provinces would not accept this supremacy 
and could not permit secession, since Buenos Aires was the channel of 
neai’ly all external communication, commercial and diplomatic, and 
contained nearly one-third of the population. 

In 1861, the struggle between ‘‘capitalism*^ and provincialism ” 
came to a head. Geneiid Mitre led a long- prepared revolt of Buenos 
Aires against the national Goveimnent of Urquiza, and was victorious. 
Buenos Aires became once more the capital, and Mitre, the historian of 
South American Emancipation, Ixecame first “ Coxxstitutional President 
of the Confederation. But the struggle reopened, and continued down 
to the “revolution’' of 1880, when the province of Buenos Aires was 
deprived of all chance of supremacy by being sepm-ated from the capitaL 
Since that time, the city of Buenos Aires has formed a fedei*al district under 
national control. This arrangement was Ltrgely the work of General 
Roca, the soldier who had defeatetl the revolt of 1880. He had distin- 
guished himself in 1878 by leixding a successful campaign of conquest or 
extermination against the Indians, by which tixe habitable limits and the 
economic value of the nationid territory were enormously increased ; and 
now, assuming the presidency (1880-6), he proved Ldmself the most 
astute and capable of Argentine politicians and the chief agent in 
securing a closer union of the provinces through tlie consolidation of 
national government. He was l*resident again in 1898-1904, and has 
been for a generation the strongest force in the country. 

But the reactionary government of Hoca’s successor, Celman 
(1886-90) — together wi^ a serious financial crisis in 1889 — produced, 
in 1890, another revolt, which, after sanguinary but inconclusive 
fighting, compelled Celman to resign. There liave since been several 
revolutionary outbreaks in the provinces, sometimes due to the arrogant 
and lawless attitude of provincial Govexiiors ; but, in a large sense, the 
national peace has been maintained, and tlie couixtry has advanced both 
in an economic and in a political sense. The Argentine plains have 
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attracted an immense European immigration, giving to the country, and 
especially to the capital, a certain cosmopolitan character which is not 
unfavourable to the maintenance of public order, although it is hardly 
favourable to the giowth of a healthy civic sentiment pervading the 
whole community. The capital, with its million of inhabitants, is far the 
largest city in the southern hemisphere. The large European immigra- 
tion, the spreiid of tillage, the advance in material prosperity, the growth 
of commerce and of wealth, are influences which, making revolution 
difficult and costly, favour stability and order. 

In short, the two most soutlierly republics have cultivated, not with- 
out success, something of a European character. While differing in 
character from each other, they are no less distinct from their northern 
neighbours, and may fairly adopt a different attitude in their external 
relations. A Colombian historian remarks that the attitude of the 
United States towards their tropical neighbours is due to the fact that 
these countries are not European communities, whereas the United States 
are a European community. These conditions do not equally apply in 
the southern hemisphere. 

The chief factors in the external relations of Latin America are 
the intimate and long-standing connexion of those countries with the 
Mediterranean lands and with Europe generally, and that statement 
or tendency of United States policy known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
With the acquisition of Louisiana and Florida, the United States 
became the most important Power on the shores of the great inland 
sea which forms the Mediterranean Sea of the New \^'orld. Thus, 
the intei'est of the United States in the coasts of the Caribbean Sea has 
a distinct history of expansion and self-assertion ; but her relations with 
South American States not touching that sea — particularly with those 
situated in the southern hemisphere — fall into a different category and 
illustrate the fact that those southern countries have a much closer 
connexion, racial, historical, and commercial, with Europe than with the 
United States. In fact the two American Continents, throughout their 
history, have both usually faced towards Europe and not towards each 
other. The river Plate is, by sea, geographically as near to Bordeaux 
or Southampton as to Washington or New York, and in effect much 
nearer: at the present time, United States diplomatists and officers find 
that the most convenient route from New York to Buenos Aires is tlirough 
Southampton, llie suggestion that Colombia, Argentina, Paraguay, 
and Chile, belong to the same political system and must have the same 
external relations would resemble (so far as geography goes) a suggestion 
that Morocco, Mozambique, the Transvaal, and Damaraland belong to 
the same system and must have the same external relations. Whereas 
the relations of the United States with the countries of the southern 
hemisphere form a vague, intermittent, and inconclusive diplomatic 
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story, hardly to be traced more than half a century back and showing 
no dear basis of consistency, on the other hand their relations with the 
countries touching Caribl>ean shores form a history of striking events 
and decisive acts, moved by a fairly continuous and steady policy during 
a hundred years. 

From 1803 to 1821, the acquisitions of the United States were wrung 
from the Spanish monarchy. But Monroe’s message of 1823, which 
forbade the spread of any European or monarchical system in America, 
was followed in 1826 by a United States veto on Mexican or Colombian 
designs for the liberation of Cuba — a veto which forbade the extension of 
the republican system in America over the dependency of a European 
monarchy. ITiis is a significant episode in the deliberate and steady 
expansion of the United States at the cost of Latin America, since 
already United States policy imposed sacrifices on republics actually 
existing. Cuba had possessed a close geographical and political connexion 
with the Mexican viceroyaliy, and Cuban emancipation seemed to be 
the natural corollary of continental emancipation. Thus, this incident 
of 1826 introduces the series of events whereby, between 1835 and 1848, 
the United States absorbed more than half the territory of the Mexican 
Republic. 

After the acquisition of California with the Pacific coast in 1848, 
the security of inter-oceanic communication across the Isthmus became 
a paramount question for the United States. In 1846, New Granada 
guaranteed by treaty the right of way across the Isthmus to the United 
States, which in turn guaranteed to New Granada the neutrality of the 
Istlimian road and the right of sovereignty and of property. The 
railway from Coldn to Panamd, begun in 1850, was 6nished in 1855 ; 
but, in 1854, the Isthmian road was so insecure that New Granada sanc- 
tioned the formation of a guard of foreign residents for the summary 
removal of criminals. The Territory of Panamd, which had revolted 
from New Granada in 1830 and was actually detached from tliat State 
for a time in 1840-2, was formed in 1855 into a State of the New 
Granada Confederation, with autonomy and a separate legislature; in 
1862 it assumed the style of Sovei-eign State of Panani^ but did not 
secede from the Confederation. Disturbances, such as are frequent in 
tropical America, were not unusual here. 

The Isthmian policy of the United States had to reckon with tlie 
strong position of Great Britain in that I'egion, and also with the 
possession of Cuba and Porto Rico by Spain. The British settlement 
of Belize (British Honduras) was too distant to be dangerous ; but the 
recent British seizure of the Bay Islands, and the British protectorate 
over the Mosquito Indians, whidi had been lately strengthened, alarmed 
the United States. Actual possession placed Great Britain in a strong 
position for negotiation ; but United States diplomatists showed 
short-sighted haste in the conc'essions which they granted in the 
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Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850), dealing with “ any ship canal which may 
be constructed. , .by the way of the river San J uan de Nicaragua.’^ The 
two Powers bound themselves never to obtain or maintain any exclusive 
control over the ship canal, never to erect or maintain any fortifications 
commanding the same or in the vicinity thereof or to colonise or 
exercise dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or 
any part of Central America ; and never to make use of any alliance, 
connexion, or influence with any of these States to obtain any unequal 
advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the said c*mal. 
It was 6idded that “ the United States and Gi'eat Britain having not only 
desired... to accomplish a particular object but also to establish a general 
principle, they agree to extend their protect ion... to any other practicable 
communication. ..across the Isthmus... and especially to the inter-oceanic 
comm unications... which ai*e now proposed to be established by the way 
of Tehuantepec or Panamd.^ 

By this Treaty the United States tied their own hands for the 
future, and successive Administrations for fifty years attempted to ignore 
or modify the IVeaty. On the other hand, the interest of Great Britain 
was to regard the Treaty as a final settlement and ignore the existence 
of any further question. Moreover, Great Britain unwittingly assumed 
the position of champion of the sovereign rights of New Granada and 
(in certain contingencies) possibly of other tropical republics also. 

But this Treaty also marks the beginning of a British tendency to 
recognise the predominant interest of the United States round the Gulf 
and Caribbean Sea — a tendency which (as the logical result of the events 
of 1775-83) makes the United States the heir of British interests in 
those regions as of British predominance in North America. Before 1850, 
the two Powers liad recognised common interests and, upon ocx^ision, 
had exercised a kind of dual concert for the maintenance of tranquillity. 
But after 1850, Great Britain began voluntarily to recede from that 
position. Thus, in the acrimonious disputes whether the stipulations 
as to acquisitions in Central America were retrospective (as the United 
States urged) or only prospective (as Great Bribiin maintained). Great 
Britain finally gave way, surrendering the Bay Islands to Honduras and 
the Mosquito coast to Nicaragua by the Dallas-Clarendon Treaty of 
1856, which finally took effect in 1860. President Buchanan declared 
that the United States were satisfied with that adjustment. But, twenty 
years later, New Granada having granted to a French company for 
99 years the exclusive right of making a canal, Pi^ident Hayes in 
a special message to Congi*ess stated : The policy of this country is a 
canal under American control.’" Between 1880 and 1883, despatches from 
Washington to London attempted, first, to ignore the Treaty, then urged 
that it was a tenjporary arrangement for a specific object, and that the 
United States would not perpetuate any treaty “ impeaching our right 
and long-established claim to priority on the American Continent,"" and 
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cited the Monroe Doctrine against its provisions. Successive British 
replies, first, pointed to the existence of the Treaty, then to the provisions 
for its perpetuity, and then to the fact that, in 1850, the United States 
Government had not considered itself precluded by the utterances of 
President Monroe from making the Treaty. Yet, in 1896, 1897, and 
1899, Congress, ignoring the Treaty, authorised Commissions to enquire 
concerning the feasibility of a canal and (on the third occasion) to 
negotiate with Central American countries for control of the land to be 
trav(jr.sed by the canal. Finally, Great Britain in 1901 receded from her 
passive position of adherence to existing engagements by concluding the 
Fauncefote-Hay Treaty, which abrogated the Clay'ton-Bulwer Treaty. 
The deference shown by Great Britain to the United States in the 
Venezuelan dispute of 1896, and the diplomatic attitude of Great Britain 
during the Spanish- American War of 1898, are further symptoms of the 
tendency of her statesmanship to abdicate in favour of the United States 
her i>osition in those regions. 

A long-standing question concerning the boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela became more pressing after 1880. Great Britain 
repeatedly declined, not indeed the principle of arbitration, but the 
scope of arbitration proposed by Venezuela. In 1887, President Blanco 
demanded arbitration concerning everything west of the E.ssequibo 
river. Great Britain assented as to part only, alleging the rest to 
be indisputably British. Thereupon, Blanco broke off diplomatic re- 
lations. In 1895, an incident in itself insignificant and afterwards 
separately adjusted, that is to say, the arrest of British officials by 
the Venezuelan authorities, precipitated the intervention of the United 
States, upon tlie implied invitation of Venezuela. A despatch from 
Secretary Olney to Lonl Salisbury declared that distance and 3000 
miles of intervening ocean make any |>ermanent political union between 

an European and an American State unnatural and inexj^edient The 

States of America, south as well as north, by geographical proximity, 
by natural sympathy, by similarity of Governmental Cxmstitutions, are 
friends and allies of the United States.... Today the United States is 
practically sovereign on this (7ontinent, and its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its interposition.... There is a doctrine of 
American public law... which... requires the United States to treat as 
an injury to itself the forcible assumption by an European Power of 
political control over an American State.*” 

Lord Salisbury in reply denied that the Monroe Doctrine was inter- 
national law or applicable to this pisirticular case. President Cleveland 
then submitted the correspondence to Congress, with a message which 
implied that Great Britain by an extension of boundaries was taking 
“ possession of the territory of one of our neighbouring republics,^ He 
added the words; ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine iinds its recognition in those 
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principles of international law which are based upon the theory that 
every nation shall have its rights protected and its just claims enforced.’’ 

The United States Government appointed a Commission to investi- 
gate the dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela. This Commission 
never reported, for Great Britain now concluded at Washington a treaty 
of arbitration with Venezuela. The Arbitration Court, sitting in Paris, 
decided generally in favour of Great Britain : but this is an insignificant 
part of the episode. Its real significance lies in the fact that Great 
Britain, after denying the right of the United States to intervene, never- 
theless accepted their intervention : in fact, the United States assumed, 
with British consent, a position in the Caribbean lands resembling that 
claimed in the eastern Mediterranean by the Concert of Europe. Thus 
both the tendency and the successful assertion of United States policy 
achieved a novel and striking development, of profound significance for 
the republics of Lfitin America. Opinion in those republics universally 
approved the action of the United States in this instance. 

It may be argued that, international engagements alone being 
binding, diplomatic precedents have no existence; that Cleveland and 
Olney themselves tacitly dropped their extreme claims; and that any 
future case must be decided on its merits both by the United States 
and by any European Power concerned. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the position assumed in this instance has been considerably strength- 
ened by later events, has been not only recognised but tictually supported 
throughout by the attitude of Great Britain, and has never been seriously 
challenged by any European Power. As Canning foresaw, the destiny 
of the tropical republics of America depends on the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The history of the Clayton- Bui wer Treaty and of the Venezuelan 
dispute illustrates the development of the Monroe Doctrine between 
1850 and 1900. An arrangement, concluded as a matter of principle” 
by the United States, in 1850, and declared, in 1860, by the President 
to be satisfactory, was, in 1880, declared by the United States to be 
inconsistent with “ a doctrine which has for many years been asserted 
by the United States. This sentiment is properly termed a doctrine, 
as it has no prescribed sanction and its assertion is left to the exigency 
which may invoke it.” This admission by the United States Secretary 
of State of the development of doctrine does not imply any large 
inconsistency in foreign policy : it merely signifies that national policy 
has advanced with changed conditions, and requires restatement, in- 
volving diplomatic contradictions for which it is easy to find precedents. 
But these contradictions preclude any suggestion that this sentiment or 
doctrine is an immutable principle or even a part of international law. 
Such a view would give to any nation the power to modify or interpret 
international law to suit its own emergencies. Thus, the defect in- 
dicated by Calvo in the Monroe Doctrine, that it did not forbid the 
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ftcquisition of American territory by a European Power through war 
or treaty, was remedied in 1870 by Grant’s presidential message: 

now deem it proper to assert the equally important prindple that 
hereafter no territory on the Continent shall be regained as subject 
to transfer to a European Power.” Grant also oflRcially asserted that 
^The time is not so far distant when, in the natural course of events, 
the European political connexion with this Continent will cease.” This 
declamtion anticipates the startling restatement of the Monroe Doctrine 
by Olney in 1895. But, obviously, there is a wide diffei-ence between 
diplomatic representations and historical conclusions. Since United 
States historians have generally declared the Monroe Doctrine to be 
a part of national policy, not of inteinational law, it is needless to 
elaborate this point. 

As to the meaning of the Monroe Doctrine for the other American 
republics, its tendency may be indicated, but not its scope and limita- 
tions : for, obviously, eveiy future emergency will re(|uire a separate 
answer to the question whether national policy counsels action or 
inaction. It is, however, certain that, although the Monroe Doctrine 
has not protected these republics from American aggression, such as 
the advance of Chile upon Peru or of the United States upon Mexico, 
it has protected them from European aggression. On the other hand, 
the United States have never denied the right of a European State to 
make war on an American State, and have not always openly opposed 
even armed coercion, provoked in time of peace by breaches of public 
engagements. The United States have never claimed that American 
republics should escape the consequences of disregarding international 
engagements or iiiteniational comity ; but the question remains doubtful 
how far in such oises they are to be left directly exposeil to European 
resentment, or how far the protection of weaker States is to involve 
coercion and police interference on the part of the United States. 


(*) 

THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THE LATIN AMERICAN RACES. 

The battle of Ayacucho (1824) marked the end of Spanish domina- 
tion in continental xKinerica, It lasted eighty minutes, during which 
the final blow was dealt to the empire reared by Spain in America, 
which covered on immense territory and had endur^ for over 800 years. 
A Spanish victory at Ayacucho might have meant the reconquest of the 
lost colonies for Spain. The War in Spanish America was a civil war. 
The Spaniards had many adherents and partisans amongst the natives, 
and the floating population — indifferent, and so far as it could be, 
neutral — would have followed in the wake of victory as tlie waters llie 
sloping giouud. 
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Emancipation thus achieved meant the establishment of numerous 
sovereign nationalities, shortly thereafter recognised by foreign Powers — 
in the first place by the United States and by Great Britain. The new 
States adopted in their Constitutions and their laws the model and the 
principles of the Constitution and the laws of the United States, On 
either side of the Atlantic, the friends of liberty built great hopes on 
the birth and growth of so many new countries devoted to the republican 
form of government, of which two experiments had been then recently 
tried: one in the United States, which still flourished and prospered, 
a sign of hope in the eyes of men ; the other in Prance, which, born in 
the midst of tempest and uproar, after a short and chequered career, 
had given place to a military despotism, destined, in its turn, to be 
superseded by the old monarchical form of government. The success 
obtained by the United States seemed to justify the hope that the new 
American republics w^ould, in their turn, follow a similar prosperous 
and harmonious development in the path of history. Such expectations 
were not warranted by the circumstances. 

The life of the English colonies of New England had prepared them 
for liberty. Tlie colonial system of S})ain had not admitted of the 
development of any elements of self-go vein men t or of civil liberty. 
Spain herself was an absolute monarchy, and she could not give what 
she did not possess.^ The new nationalities, in their recently acquired 
independence os towards the mother country, very soon belied and dis- 
appointed the prophecies and the hopes so fondly enterUiined at the 
hour of their struggle for emancipation. 

A state of civil strife and revolution, now open and acute, now 
latent and simmering, prevailed on the Spanish American Continent, with 
varying degrees of intensity, during the better part of the remaining 
seventy-five years of the nineteenth century. The era of revolutions 
seems to have come to a close, or to have greatly abated its manifesta- 
tions, within the last two decades ; yet trouble is always ready to break 
out, and the tradition of the past still justifies distrust. 

Some of the Latin American States have reached a surprising degree 
of material prosperity, especially Argentina in the southern, and Mexico 
in the northern, half of the Continent. Chile and Uruguay come next, 
and the steady prosperity and progress of Chile is more satisfactory and 
less disquieting than the advance of Argentina, which rather resembles a 
flood than beneficent irrigation. Peru may be reckoned next, whilst the 
remaining States — Ecuador, Colombia, Bolivia, Paraguay, Venezuela, and 
the Central American Republics — must still be counted as more or less 
doubtful, and as included within the political storm-belt of the American 
Continent. Revolutions have been far less freejuent in Brazil than in 
other Latin American countries, and the republic has achieved during 
the last few years a degree of progress and prosperity bidding fair to 
surpass that reached by Argentina and Mexico. 
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Count Aranda, one of the Ministers of Charles III of Spain, in a 
memorial addressed to his master in 1783, foreshadowed, with prophetic 
insight, the future development of international life on the American 
Continent, and the hegemony that would be exercised by the United 
States of America. These are his words : 

*‘This Republic (the United States of America) has been born, as it 
were, a pygmy ; she has needed the help and the assistance of no less 
than two such powerful States as France and Spain, in order to conquer 
her independence; but a day will come when she will be a giant, a 
veritable awe-inspiring colossus in those regions; she will then forget 
the favours that she has received ; she will only think of her own interest 

and her own convenience The first step of the new nation will be 

to seize Florida, so as to dominate the Gulf of Mexico. She will then 
conquer New Spain and the vast empire, the defence of which will be 
rendered impossible to us, as we shall not be able to struggle against 
a powerful nation, established on the same continent ’’ 

To prevent the dire possibilities so vividly described, Count Aranda 
proposed the creation of three autonomous kingdoms, into which the 
Spanish dominions in America should be parcelled, under the sceptre of 
Princes of the Bourbon family, and linked together under the hegemony 
of Spain, thus maintaining for Spain and for her people, in Europe and 
in America, the reward of centuries of endeavour, sacrifice, and heroism, 
which had been coupled, unfortunately, with blind and irremediable 
maladministration. Aranda's prophecy has become a living fact, one 
of the most momentous facts of the world's life in the present and for 
the future. 

Although unrecognised in Europe and in America outside of the 
United States (for recent explicit recognitions, as that of Brazil, do not 
imply a general change of ostensible attitude), the Monroe Doctiine has 
been a paramount and decisive factor in the growth and development of 
national and international life on the American Continent. It does not 
signify, nor stand for, a compact between the United States and other 
nations ; it is not an agreement entailing rights and obligations ; it is 
the expression of the will of the people of the United States, and thus 
subject to modification or expansion. Its importance therefoie depends 
on the power of the United States, which their geographical position 
and the condition of their neighbours render unassailable by land. The 
Doctrine has grown in power with the nation itself, and has steadily 
gained fuller and more conscious acceptance by the American people 
year by year. Its influence is bound to become more relentless and more 
neglectful of the claims and the convenience of otiiers, as opposed to 
those of the United States, than it has been in the past. From the 
time of its first enunciation, the Doctrine has been a paramount and 
decisive factor in the development of American nations. 

The Spanish American i*epublics, in common with Brazil, shai'e 
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certain general conditions as to area, population, and national necessities, 
intimately connected with their political integrity, and their material 
and moral development. According to the most generous estimates, 
the total population of continental Latin America does not exceed 
70,000,000 inhabitants; these are organised in seventeen different 
States, all labelled republics. Two or tlmee of these are small in area ; 
all the others own vast territories, and the disparity between their 
actual population and the population which might live and thiive on 
their soil is conspicuous. Either Mexico or Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, 
or Argentina, could alone contain and support the whole of the popula- 
tion now scattered from the northern boundaiy of Mexico to the 
extreme southern limit of Patagonia. 

The seventeen Latin American nations are sovereign States, 
recognised as such by the other nations of the world. This I’ecogni- 
tion, however, is a convention which would not, and could not, stand 
the stress of the real requirements and ambitioris of the powerful. To 
the more or less congested nations of the Old World, the holding of such 
vast tenitories under tlie dominion of communities lost, so to speak, 
in their immensity must ever appear as an anomaly, a temptation to 
conquest. The colonising spirit of Europe has never been so active 
and aggressive as during the nineteenth century, the very epoch during 
which the Latin American nations became independent. There is no 
available comer of land, no matter how remote, in Asia or in Africa, 
no island however small or insignificant on any ocean, outside the 
waters of the American Continents, that has not become the possession 
of a European Power, or has not been brought under a protectorate or 
into the sphere of inffuence of one of those l^owers. The lands under 
the political dominion of the Latin American nations may be equalled 
in fertility, natural wealth, and abundance of mineral deposits elsewhere 
on the surface of the globe; but they are nowhere surpassed. The coasts 
on the two oceans are generally provided with numerous safe and com- 
modious ports; in the southern Continent there exist wonderful networks 
of navigable rivers, facilitating access to the very heart of tlie Continent, 
and spreading in all directions to the inviolate fore.sts and boundless 
prairies. The mountains teem with all the mineral substances known to 
man ; gold, silver and platinum are found in the spurs of the Cordilleras 
and in the main ranges, and gold, especially, in the low valleys and 
in the beds of the rivers and streams. 

The powerful nations of Europe would naturally aspire to establish 
in this rich Continent colonies that should be an extension of themselves, 
and new centres of wealth and prestige. Notwithstanding these powerful 
motives, no European colony lias been established in America since 1825. 
The weak Latin republics — weak by comparison with their potential 
aggressors — many of them discredited by constant misrule, and con- 
tinuous disturbances, hold to this day — save what has been incorporated 
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by the United States — the same territories as when they became indepen- 
dent nations. They owe this immunity from European conquest to the 
Monroe I^octrine, which, however, has not protected them from the 
United States themselves, as Mexico and Colombia know to their sorrow. 
The door to the American Continent, or to the American islands, for 
purposes of conquest or colonisation, is shut to Europe. The over- 
whelmingly superior force of the United States, as compared with the 
other nations of the American Continent, makes all resistance impossible. 
The special advantages of position and unlimited resources of the 
United States, coupled with the rivalries of the European Powers 
among themselves, preclude all idea of successful European intervention 
against them. The Monroe declaration, therefore, stands as the supreme 
law in international matters on the American Continent, North, Centred, 
and South. 

Since the days of their War of independence with Spain, the people 
of Spanish America had looked upon the United States with admiration, 
and even with gratitude for the moderate portion of sympathy shown to 
them, which did not take official form until 1822, when the stniggle had 
lasted ten years, and the final victory of the rebellious colonics seemed 
assured. The identity of political ideals, irrespective of the diversity of 
conditions, tended to strengthen the bond of sympathy amongst the 
Spanish Americans towards the United States ; whose institutions were 
practically copied, so that the American Constitution waa reedited, 
with variations according to circumstances, in each one of the Latin 
republics. 

The political boundaries of the old Spanish adminivStrative sections 
were adopted for the new nations that had superseded them. Owing to 
the vastness of the territory, and to the scarcity of population, the exact 
boundaries in each case had not been defined with absolute precision; 
furthermore, seeing that, except for Brazil, the demarcations of territory 
did not signify difference of political dominion, since everything belonged 
to Spain, it is not strange that they should have been somewhat vague 
and open to controvei*sy. In this there lay a source of danger to the 
peace of the Continent. Fortunately, the boundary questions, though 
at times they have almost brought about war, have been peacefully 
settled, generally by foreign arbitration, and, where they remain still 
undecided, there is little doubt that a solution of a similar kind will be 
found, as the precedent is too firmly established for any other course to 
be deemed possible. 

The achievement of emancipation, and the adoption of a constitution 
and laws, were but preliminary, though essential, acts in the life of the 
new nations. As already stated, internal affairs did not run smoothly 
for a long period of years, nor can it be said that their present course is 
unrippled in all Latin American countries. 

Ibe republican form of government, of the people, for the people, 
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by the people,’’ is that established in the letter of the written law, 
throughout the l-atin American Continent; such, doubtless, is the 
ideal of the people’s endeavour; but in practice a great deal is still 
lacking. Some of the Latin American nations have turned back towards 
absolutism, without ceasing to call themselves republics. In the countries 
where such a thing happens, the will of the people is not allowed to find 
utterance ; public power is wielded by one man styled “ President,” who 
retains office for life, if he can. No attempt at the establishment of 
a hereditary dynasty has been made of late years ; yet the Presidents 
of the type described above exercise a more arbitrary power than any 
European monarch of the present day. In a few instances, these 
despotisms have brought about an end — at least for the time being — 
of the former revolutions and disturbances. In Mexico, the material 
prosperity achieved under this kind of despotism, which is a special 
product of Latin America, has been so great, that it has blinded the 
mind of freedom-loving men in other countries to the inherent curse 
that lies at the root of all despotism — never so baneful as when it 
masquerades as liberty and democracy. 

From the very beginning of their life as independent nations, the 
Latin countries of America have been borrowers of money. Even 
before the War with Spain had come to a close, Colombia and the 
province of Buenos Aires had obtainetl loans in the London market. 
Latin America to this day requires foreign capital to develop its natural 
resources, to build its public works, and, not unfreqiiently, to supply the 
requirements of its public treasury, for purposes of administration or of 
armament. European capital flows, and has flowed, to Latin America 
since the first loans contracted in 1820, either in the usual commercial 
and banking form, or under government guarantee, in one form or 
another. In this latter case, the advances made by a foreign country 
become a powerful international force, which cannot be ruled out by 
political declarations or doctrines, even though they be so elastic and 
uncompromising as the Monroe Doctrine. Thanks to the capital received 
from abroad, through private enterprise or official guarantee, I^tin 
America, from Mexico down to Argentina and Chile, has constructed 
its railroads and its ports, its public works of all descriptions, and has 
developed its industries, agricultural or manufactui'ing, with a rapidity 
and to an extent, in some cases, unparalleled in the history of the world. 
The capital thus employed has been furnished almost exclusively by 
Europe, with hardly any participation by the United States. The official 
debt of Latin America to Europe, that is to say, the debt guaranteed by 
the Governments of the respective countries, amoimts today to at least 
jP 500,0{)0,000. The capital invested by Europe in private enterprises, 
mining, agricultural, industrial, of navigation, banking, etc., may be 
safely reckoned at double that amount. 

Failure or loss in private undertakings does not necessarily nor 
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usually entail international political results, when they arise from normal 
causes; default in or repudiation of public debts may lead to serious 
international complications, of which instances have already presented 
themselves ; fuHhermore, such monetary claims against a debtor nation 
seem to lend themselves conveniently to the disguise of imperialistic 
endeavours, not openly avowed as such on account of the Monroe 
Doctrine. In 1903, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy, carried out a 
naval demonstration along the coasts of Venezuela, in the course of 
which they exercised acts of warfare, such as the seizure and sinking of 
ships, the shelling of ports, and the establishment of a general blockade. 
The alleged reason for such proceedings was the refusal or unwillingness 
of Venezuela to pay certain pecuniary claims of subjects of the attacking 
Powers. It would have fared ill with Venezuela if the United States had 
not intervened, advising the allied Powers that no permanent seizure 
or occupation of territory in Venezuela would be permitted. Faced 
by this declaration, and all that it implied, the three Great Powers 
reluctantly put to sea, and the claims were submitted, under the auspices 
of the United States, to special International Commissions at W^ashin^on, 
and to the Hague Permanent Court, by which tribunals they were settled 
in due course. 

Two remarks appear pertinent in this case : first, that it may not be 
altogether wrong to suppose that the collection of debts from Venezuela 
was the ostensible, but not the real, motive. In all probability, the 
main and underlying aim was to test the Monroe Doctrine, which, had it 
proved to be less rigorous, might have opened an era of conquest — or, at 
least, of colonisation by purchase, or by some other peaceful means — on 
the American Continent, to those who might consider themselves as left 
out in the distribution of Asia and Africa. Secondly, that the awards 
of the arbitrators — the International Commissions and the Hague Court 
— whose decisions are beyond suspicion of bias in favour of Venezuela, 
throw a lurid light on the action of the Great Powers; where tens of 
thousands were asked for, at the cannon's mouth, only hundreds were 
allotted. 

In 1904, the creditors of the republic of Santo Domingo urged the 
Governments of Fi-ance and Germany to collect by force the amounts 
claimed by them from the recalcitrant republic ; the United States 
intervened, and eventually undertook the direct administration of the 
revenues of the republic, apportioning them between the creditors, and 
the payment of the expenses of public administration. 

In the possible cases of default, or repudiation, of its foreign debt 
by any Latin American country in the future, and of a declaration 
by the Government whose subjects tlie creditors may happen to be, of 
the intention to collect by force of arms, the two cases just cited may 
form precedents, extending the Monroe Doctrine far beyond the inten« 
tions of its originator. In this, its latest aspect, intimately connected 
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with the ebb and flow of life, economic and fiscal, and with the 
Ticissitudes of commerce and industry, its importance as an international 
factor greatly surpasses its former possibilities. 

Driven from all her possessions, on the American Continent, Spain 
retained after 18^4 the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. Bolivar, 
the victorious leader and founder of the republics of Colombia, Peru, 
and Bolivia — the first of which, in 1832, divided itself into the three 
republics of New Granada, Ecuador, and Venezuela — conceived the 
idea, in 1826, of an alliance with Mexico, to wrest from the Spanish 
mother country the scanty remaining slireds of her once boundless 
American empire* Preparations for the undertaking had begun, and the 
project seemed in a fair way of being carried forward, when the President 
of the United States, Madison, made it known that the American 
Government would not consent to any attack upon the Spanish posses* 
sions. The United States policy, it would seem, deinandcnl, at that precise 
historic moment, the maintenance of things as they were. Three years 
earlier, no European interference was to be tolerated in favour of Spain; 
now, it came to be Spain’s turn to be protected from her offspring, grown 
not only independent, but ready to wage against the mother country a 
new war of exclusion from the American seas. 

The spirit of rebellion, ever latent in (’uba, and of which occasional 
signs had become apparent at different times, culminated in 1868 in an 
armed insurrection, which carried on war against Spain for ten years of 
uninterrupted fighting, during which the resoun^es of the capital were 
severely taxed, and great ruin and misery brought upon the island. 
Tlie peace restored in 1878 was in reality but a truce, as later events 
were to show. Public sentiment in the United States was frankly in 
favour of the rebellious Cubans. Several most delicate incidents ensued 
during the long years of that insurrectionary movement, when war 
between the United States and Spain was barely avoided by the most 
strenuous efforts of the two Governments, which, however, increased the 
deep-rooted feeling in favour of Cuba’s severance from Spain amongst 
the American people. The sympathies of the Latin American peoples 
were decidedly with the Cuban rebels. Assistance to their cause wae 
forthcoming in men and money from more than one Spanish American 
republic, and the Cuban emissaries and agents found a welcome and a 
refuge in all of them. 

In 1895, a new insurrection broke out in Cuba ; Spain nerved herself 
for the struggle, heedless of all sacrifice ; in a short time she landed an 
army of nearly 200,000 men on the island, and her generals iidopted 
measures of the utmost rigour, even towards non-combatants, that tended 
to intensify the popular feeling against Spain all over the American 
Continent On February 15, 1898, the American cniiser Maim^ anchored 
in the bay of Havana, was blown into space ; about 258 men of her 
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crew and officers perished. This terrible disaster, which many people in 
the United States did not hesitate to attribute to the direct and wilful 
action, if not of the Spanish authorities themselves, at least of Spanish 
subjects, made war between the United States and Spain inevitable. It 
was declared by the United States in the month of April of the same 
year, and brought to an end by the surrender of the city of Santiago 
on July 16, after the total destruction of the Spanish fleet on July 1, 
off the entrance to the port. 

As a result of the war, the United States acquired the Philippine 
Islands on the Great Ocean, and the island of Porto Rico on the 
Caribbean Sea; after a few years of occupation by American troops, 
during which Cuba was ruled by an American Governor, a Culmn 
President, elected by the people, was installe<l in office, the American 
troops returned to their country, and Cuba started on her career as a 
free and independent nation, under the paternal guardianship, however, 
of the Government of the United States. The United Stat^es own certain 
coaling stations on the island, and have the right of interference in the 
internal affairs of Cuba in cases of revolution or public disturbances. 
In the manner just described, the United States fulfilled their promise, 
made at the time of declaring war against Spain, that they would turn 
Cuba over to the Cubans, since they were not waging a war of conquest 
or of aggrandisement for themselves. The United States have already 
exercised their right of interference. In September, 1906, President 
Estrada I’alma, being unable to maintain the public peace, was superseded 
by an American Governor, who landed with an army of occupation, 
which soon restoretl peace and order. This second American occupation 
lasted until the beginning of 1909, when a new Cuban President, 
popularly elected, assumed the reins of government. The island of 
Porto Rico remains a colony of the United States ; in its case there 
existed no promise of placing it under native government. 

It is evident that Cuba's independence is precarious ; if a great war 
were to break out, in which the United States might need to use Cuba 
as a base, it is certain that they would act as if Cuba were part of 
their own territory, regardless of what the Cuban people might have 
to say. Furthermore, it would not be surprising if the efforts of those 
who, in the United States, and even in Cuba itself, advocate the annexa* 
tian of the island to the Union, were to prove successful. The patent 
fact is, that Cuba is a link in tlie chain of the hegemony of the United 
States over the American Continent, available for that purpose as 
circumstances may demand, not as her people, but as tlie Government 
of the United States, may desire. 

The sympathies of tiie Latin American nations, as has been stated, 
were entirely with the Cuban people in their revolt against Spain; 
however, tlie intervention of the United States, and the War which they 
waged, and which ended in the overthrow of Spain, undoubtedly caused a 
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revulsion of feeling, guided more by sentiment than by reason, in favour 
of the mother country, which, however, although very widely spread, did 
not find any official utterance. 

In 1846 the republic of New Granada, at the present day called 
Colombia, signed a treaty of commerce and friendship with the United 
States by which the latter acxjuired certain rights, promising in return 
‘‘to guarantee the rights of sovereignty and ownership which New 
Granada possessed over the Isthmus of Panamd.’^ 

The republic of Colombia considered herself secure in her sovereignty 
over the isthmus of Panamd under this guarantee and the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. The idea of constructing a canal across the isthmus was 
one that easily suggested itself, in view of the narrowness of the strip 
of land that separates the two oceans at Panamd; the enterprise had 
frequently been a matter of study, even during the days of Spanish 
domination, and on more than one occasion it had been the subject of 
discussion, and even of contract, between different parties and the 
Government of the republic of Colombia. In 1878 a contract was 
signed between the Government of Colombia and Bonaparte Wyse, 
a citizen of France, for the construction of a canal across the isthmus 
of Panamd; the concessionaire was empowered to transfer the rights 
acquired by him to any company that he might desire, but the canal 
was to remain under the political dominion of Colombia, subject to her 
laws, like any otlier public or private undertaking within her borders. 
The concession was taken over by a French company, which raised a vast 
capital, and undertook the work in earnest, with thousands of workmen, 
and great abundance of costly and ponderous mechanical appliances, 
starting at the two extremities of the projected canal on the two 
oceans. 

The French Canal Company, after a heavy expenditure of money, 
and after having built fairly large sections of the canal, at the two 
extremities as indicated, found itself unable to continue the work through 
lack of funds ; although the time allowed by the concession had lapsed, 
it had, on two occasions, been extended by the Colombian Government. 
At one time, it seemed possible to obtain the guarantee of the French 
Government for the capital required to finish the work of the canal ; but 
this idea was opposed by the Government of the United States, which 
alleged that it could not consent to an intervention of this kind on the 
part of a European Government in favour of the French Canal Company. 
The concession granted by the Colombian Government stipulated that 
under no circumstances would it be permissible for the concessionaire^ or 
for his assigns, to transfer the concession to a foreign Government ; and 
that, should such a transfer ever come to pass, it would, ipso fado^ 
render the said concession null and void. 

In 1902 the Directors of the French Company came to an agreement 
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with the Government of the United State* for the sale of their concession 
for the sum of $40,000,000. Tlie United States, under this agreement, 
could not have acquired the rights of political dominion over the canal, 
which alone would have satisfied them. The American ideal had changed 
materially since 1850, when the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was signed. 
Blaine, Secretai-y of State in 1881, had declared that any waterway 
across the isthmus of Panamd, or of that of Nicaragua, would be the 
great highway between the Atlantic and the Pacific States of the Union, 
and would thus substantially form a part of the coast line of the United 
States, and that its control, therefore, must be in the hands of the 
United States. Blaine'^s utterance expressed the purpose of the American 
Government, steadily maintained by the successive administrations, which 
culminated in the Pauncefote-Hay Treaty of 1901, by which England 
consented to the abrogation of the Clayton -Bui wer Treaty, thus doing 
away with the one great obstacle to acquisition by the United States of 
political dominion over the isthmus of Panamd; though the sovereignty 
of Colombia over that territory still remained, and was guaranteed by 
the American Government. 

In 1903 an ad referendum Treaty was signed in Washington between 
the diplomatic represenbitive of Colombia and the Secretary of State, 
known as the Herran-IIay Convention, which, in order to become valid, 
required tlie approval of the Colombian Congress ; by that agreement, 
Colombia leased to the United States a belt of land across the isthmus, 
from one ocean to the other, for the construction of the canal, for a 
period of one hundred years, renewable indefinitely for similar periods, 
at the option of the United States, which, during the time of the lease, 
would exercise sovereign rights over that section of the Colombian 
territory. The Colombian Senate, to which the Treaty was submitted 
for ratification in due course, rejected it; the disguise for the cession 
of territory and loss of sovereignty, under the name of ** lease,’’ adopted 
in the Timty, was transparent, and the Senate declared that, even if it 
were so inclined, it lacked the authority to cede any part of the national 
territory, the rights over which rested exclusively with the people, who 
would have to be consulted in the instance at issue. 

On November 8 a revolution took place in the city of Panamd, and 
the independence of the province as towards the republic of Colombia 
was proclaimed. American men-of-war had arrived on the Atlantic and 
on the Pacific ports of Panamd just a few days before. The Government 
of Colombia was informed by the American Government that no landing 
of Colombian troops would be allowed. The independence of Panamd 
was recognised by the Government of the United States within three 
days of the rebellion, and a Treaty with the republic of Panamd for the 
construction of the canal, on lines far more favourable for the United 
States than those of the Hcrran-Hay Treaty, was signed a fortnight 
after the prodamation of the independence of Panamd. The French 
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Canal Company received the agreed price of ^40,000,000, and Panamd 
^10,000,000 for the concessions which it grant^. During all this time 
the Treaty between the United States and Colombia of 1846, by which 
the former guaranteed Colombia’s sovereignty over the isthmus of 
Panam^ remained in existence, and at the time when these lines were 
written (1909) it had not been cancelled. 

The high-handed policy of the United States with reference to 
Colombia sent a thrill of painful surprise throughout Spanish America ; 
the people in those countries were naturally led to think that, if occasion 
should arise, the United States would treat them even as Colombia was 
treated. Officially, however, the independence of Panamd was very soon 
recognised by all the Latin American nations, with the exception of 
Ecuador; but, with regard to this recognition, it may be said that, in 
international matters. Governments very frequently act in open contra- 
diction to the sentiments of the people. 

The republic of Panamd is under the protectorate of the United 
States, which have the right of interference in its internal affairs in cases 
of disturbance or revolution ; Panama’s independence has not been 
recognised by the republic of Colombia. 

In 1889 there met at Washington, convened by the Government of 
the United States, a Congress or Conference, at which all the States of 
Latin America were represented. The essential object was to establish 
a stronger international sympathy between the United States and its 
southern neighbours, and among the southern States themselves. A 
second Panamerican Congress met at Mexico in 1901, and a third at 
Rio Janeiro in 1906. Numerous measures of great importance have been 
advocated in these Congresses ; but, although perhaps they may have 
contributed to international harmony on the American Continent, 
through the exchange of ideas, and the better knowledge of one another 
produced among the several nations by the publicity given to the facts 
connected with these measures, no very tangible result has as yet been 
achieved by them. Mention should, however, be made of the practically 
unanimous acceptance of the principle of arbitration, embodied in 
numerous treaties between all the Governments of the American 
Continent, which has been brought about by these Congresses, 

On the other hand, the action of the Panamerican Congresses upon 
actual history in the shape of accomplished facts is necessarily slow. 
They have in the main resembled a Panamerican debating society, kept 
in restraint by an overprudent programme which limits the themes 
for discussion and even the scope within which the themes may be 
discussed. As an instance of this, it may be noticed that, at the meeting 
in Rio Janeiro, one of the Latin American delegates set forth what 
he considered to be the logical completion of the Monroe Doctrine. 
This Doctrine, he argued, condemns European conquest, and thus, 
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to that extent, guarantees the integrity of the American nations ; but 
conquest is wrong, no matter who the conqueror may be ; therefore, by 
positive enactment all conquest should be henceforth forbidden on the 
American Continent. This proposal was not only rejected, but it was 
not allowed to appear on the official records of the Congress. Among 
the measures that at one time or another have been advocated in the 
Panamerican Congi'esses may be cited: treaties of commercial recipro- 
city, unification of laws and regulations, of monetary systems, navigation, 
exercise of professions, etc., etc. The Panamerican Congresses may, 
undoubtedly, render great services in the future; but hitherto their 
achievement has not been very great. 

In 1903, when England, Germany, and Italy were carrying out their 
naval demonstration against Venezuela for the purpose of collecting 
certain pecuniary claims from that republic, Drago, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for the Argentine Republic, addressed a note to its diplomatic 
representative at Washington, placing on record the surprise caused to 
his Government by the action of the three allied Powers, and laying 
dove’ll certain principles as to the inviolable nature of the sovereignty 
of nations, which have come to be known as the Drago Doctrine. 
His final words were: ‘^'Fhe principle which the Argentine Republic 
would like to see recognised, is this : that public debts should never 
bring about any armed intervention, much less the material occupation 
of the soil of American nations by European Powers.*” 

The proclamation of this principle constituted a protest against 
the action of the allied Powere, and, if ficcepted, would preclude in the 
futui*e any similar occurrences arising from the default in payment of 
their public debts by Latin American nations. The Drago Doctrine, 
which found adherents amongst very eminent publicists in the United 
States and in Europe, was to have been submitted to the Panamerican 
Congress of Rio Janeiro in 1906; that body, however, decided to leave 
it to be considered by the Hague Peace Conference, which was to meet 
in the following year, where creditor as well as debtor nations would be 
represented. 

The I^tln American nations were invited to attend the Second 
Peace Conference at the Hague, to which all of them sent their repre- 
sentatives. The Drago Doctrine was not brought up for consideration ; 
in its stead the Porter Resolution was adopted, which forbids the 
employment of force for the collection of public debts until the claims 
shall have been approved of by an arbitration Court, appointed by the 
creditor and the debtor countries, and the payment thereof shall have 
been infused, or untU the demand for an arbitration shall have been 
refused or disregarded by a debtor country. By the Porter Resolution 
the employment of force for the collection of public debts is thus 
implicitly, though not expressly, accepted. 

Mention should also be made of the Permanent Court of Justice of 
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Central America, established in 1908, under the auspices of the United 
States and of Mexico, for the settlement of all questions of any nature 
whatsoever that may arise among the five Central American republics 
themselves. This Court, it is expected, will contribute to permanent 
political stability in Central America. 

Irrespective of political demarcation of the limitations that the 
ambitions and the aims of the powerful may create, and of the action of 
the present political sovereigns of the territory, the Latin American 
Continent is bound to become the scene of important developments 
in the near future. It contains, within the tropics, a sufficient amount 
of lands, situated at a high altitude above sea level and thus fit for the 
habitation of the white races, to provide for a numerous white population, 
even under the equator. The long years of Spanish domination, the 
work of which has been continued and developed by the republics that 
have succeeded Spain, have created, in all parts and sections of the 
Continent, centres of civilisation, each one of which may form the nucleus 
of a province or of a nation. The higher classes throughout the whole 
of Latin America have attained a high degree of cultui'c ; and the 
practically inexhaustible resources of the land, in the plains, in the 
forests, and in the mountains, constitute an attraction for the wandering 
waves of humanity from the congested regions of Europe, more powerful 
than any barriers or attempts to stem the tide of humanitv in accordance 
i\ith the conventional interests of any given national entity or group of 
nations. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE MODERN LAW OF NATIONS AND THE 
PREVENTION OF WAR. 

We are not concemeti here with the speculative exactness of an} 
particular description as applicable to the doctrines known as the Law 
of Nations or International Law. It is enough for our pur|>ose that 
there is, in fact, a body of rules and usages which among civilised inde- 
pendent States are recognised as binding upon their several Governments 
in their dealings with one another and with each other's subjects. No 
such body of rules can be said to have existed before the end of the 
Middle Ages ; there is no doubt that it exists now, or that its extent 
and importance are increasing. The development of International Law is 
among the subjects which eminently belong to modern history. Yet it 
may claim as venerable antiquity for its origins as any branch of juris- 
prudence. They go back not only to Roman law but to Greek moral 
philosophy ; this twofold ancestry is preserved in the term still current 
in Scotland, the law of nature and of nations," though probably very 
few scholai*s pause on the words to think of it. For tlie law of nature, 
apart from the technical forms of political and theological systems, is the 
Greek appeal to an ideal rule justifying itself by reason, and the law of 
nations, in this earlier sense, is the practical Roman recognition of a 
working standard in the general usage of civilised mankind. Both 
elements were necessary : Jus uaiurale without jW gentium would be an 
unbodied spirit, jus gentium without jus naturaU would be a soulless 
body. The latter days of the Roman Republic brought an expansion of 
Homan jurisdiction and law, which called for a doc'trinal foundation. 
Justice had to be done to merchants and oilier strangers having no part 
in tlie domestic rules or the religious sanctions that were applicable to 
Roman citizens. The Praetor, in default of any more specific pi’ecept, 
fell back upon general custom — for such is really the nearest version of 
jus gentium in modern English — a custom which we may well believe was 
to be found chiefly in the usages of Mediteiranean trade. A generation 
of learned lawyers trained in Greek philosophy, and holding frequent 
intercourse with Greek or Gi'eek^^peaking scholaia, found it easy to 
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identify the principles of cosmopolitan equity, warranted in fact by the 
consent of all civilised people, with the justice which had been defined as 
natural {^v^lkov) in the Aiistotelian texts, and contrasted with legal or 
rather conventional rules The conception of natural law, as 

early as Aristotle, involved that of rational design. Hence we find not 
only jua ncUurak or naturae but, nearly as often, leoc, which in classical 
Latin implies rational design. For almost all practical purposes, 
gentium Bndjus naturcde were treated as equivalent by the jurists of the 
Roman Empire, and there is iiotliing to show that one term is older than 
the other. Lawyers were aware, indeed, that the coiniiion practice of 
the Mediterranean nations justified some institutions which the better 
opinion of Aristotle’s successors would not undertake to justify on 
grounds of universal reason. Such an institution was slavery, recognised 
by general custom as fully as anything could be. We have express 
admissions that in this point there was a discrepancy between the ideal 
of enlightened reason and the facts of common usage ; but our materials 
do not make it clear whether in the classiail periods of Roman juris* 
prudence there was any official or accepted explanation of such discrepan- 
cies. Near the beginning of Justinian’s IiistltiUcs^ the repugnance of war, 
captivity, and slavery, to the law of nature is stated plainly enough ; we 
must accept them, it seems, as necessary evils made inveterate by custom. 
In the absence of anything to show the contrary, a Roman lawyer, it is 
conceived, would assume jwj gentium to follow naturale^ much as an 
English Court, failing positive authority, declares that rule to be the 
law which it thinks most reasonable. 

Meanwhile the purely ethical tradition of the Greek writers had 
been invested with an elegaiit Latin form by Cicero, and acquired all 
but a definite religious sanction for Christendom by the approval of 
Fathers venerated in the Church ; and, early in the thirteenth century, 
the revived study of Aristotle brought the schoolmen back to the 
fountain-head of all this authority. We must remember that, in every 
one of its forms, it was little short of sacred. Aristotle was a heathen 
certainly, but he was **The Philosopher”; and the Corjrua Jurts^ though 
not much of it was originally the work of Christians, claimed submission 
in the name not of an unconverted Papinian or Gaius but of the 
orthodox Emperor Justinian. Thus the law of nature presented itself 
to medieval scholars as the crown of both moral and legal science, a 
standard of human conduct independent of positive enactment and even 
of special Divine revelation, binding always and everywhere by virtue of 
its intrinsic reasonableness. Unhappily the very loftiness and universality 
of this conception prevented it from having any certain practiad opera- 
tion ; for, although every one was ready to admit that the law of nature 
was supreme, it was not so easy for persons and bodies whose interesta 
were in conflict to agree what, in any particular circumstances, the 
dictates of universal natural reason were. Moreover, men thought that 
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an universal rule called for an universal jurisdiction to administer it. 
Thus, while infinite speculative ingenuity was expended on a secular 
conflict between the claims of the Empire and the Holy See, very little 
was done to arrive at a working settlement of rules of conduct between 
princes. 

Meanwhile, the customs and obligations of chivalry were useful, so far 
as they went. There were courtly ceremonies in peace and knightly 
customs in war; but their observance was a matter of individual sentiment 
and honour, and, in a state of society where private war was still possible 
and not uncommon, it was fortunate that there was any restraint at all. 
Chivalry, moreover, belonged to the archaic type of customs ; it was the 
rule not of mankind or of a nation but of an order. To have the 
benefit of its courtesies as of right, a man must be a knight, or at least 
capable of becoming one, a woman must be in religion or a member of a 
knightly family, llie condition of being an orthodox Christian would 
have been added by many. Doubtless, the best practice earned the spirit 
far beyond the letter, while, among the baser sort, even the letter got scant 
obedience. When all is said, however, the medieval usages were not law 
in any sense which we can accept at this day, but custom, and only 
partial custom, tempering the default of law. Greek and early Homan 
usage in this os in many other mattei*s was nearer to the lines of advance 
which we have now found profitable ; for, so far as it went, it was con- 
ceived as having general and equal application : which is a fundamental 
element in our modem ideas of legal justice. 

The cosmopolitan sentiments and practice of chivalry were reinforced 
by the coextensive jurisdiction and influence of the Church, So far as 
the common faith of western Christendom strengthened the common 
tradition of justice handed down through the institutions of the Roman 
Empire, and never wholly extinguished, it made an effectual contribution 
to the foundations of International Law. But, in themselves, the claims 
of the Church, like those of the medieval Empii*e, were neither national 
nor international, but supra-national. St Louis of France would not 
have understood the modem fashion of investing France or England 
with moral attributes. He conceived his duties as those of a Christian 
knight with honour to maintain and a Christian man with a soul to be 
saved — duties magnified no doubt by his exalted office, but stiU wholly 
personal. Students of medieval history must determine for tlxemselves 
how far religion succeeded in mitigating tlie evils of war. It is certain 
that the Church could not prevent Christian rulers fmm making war upon 
each other, or from appealing to Divine sanction for their opposite causes 
with an equal appearance of sincei'iiy. The Holy Father himself, as 
a temporal prince, was often a belligerent, and his adversiiries felt no 
diffidence about invoking their patron saints against him, as when Siena, 
beset by Clement VII, solemnly i-cnewed her commendation to Our Lady. 
There is no historical ground for the assumption sometimes made by 
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recent publicists that Christian doctrine, or, to speak more exactly, the 
teaching of any Church that has ever enjoyed considerable authority, 
condemns war in itself more than any other of the evils incident to a 
sinful world. We speak of the Churches as they have actually been 
since Christianity became the ofRcial religion of the Roman Empire; 
the question whether the Society of Friends be not neai'er the mind of 
the primitive Christian community than the orthodox doctors of eastern 
or western hierarchies does not require solution here. It is an obvious 
reflexion that war, whether between Christians or not, is eminently fertile 
of temptations to almost every moi-tal sin except heresy ; in fact, even 
the killing of infidels in defence of the Church, or of one’s own life, has in 
strictness the nature of sin, and, according to early medieval authority, 
must be atoned for by at least nominal penance. Nevertheless, military 
service under an orthodox prince was esteemed lawful at all times after 
the conversion of Constantine, and wai- against infidel enemies not only 
passed for meritorious but was even, from time to time, urgently recom- 
mended with all the influence which tlie Papacy could bring to bear on 
temporal politics; and it is plain that this could not be otherwise at 
seasons when the very existence of Christendom appeared to be and 
really was in danger. We cannot conceive a Pope who would have 
refused his blessing to Don John of Austria. The Templars were 
ultimately condemned ; but the shedding of infidel blood w^as not among 
their alleged crimes. Besides, it was impracticable to deprive Christian 
citizens of the right of self-defence merely because their assailants 
professed the same faith. What was a Bishop of Siena to do when the 
Florentines were threatening to storm the town and give no quarter? 
In Italy the spirit of chivalry, Germanic rather than I^atin in its origin, 
was weakest, never having been thoroughly acclimatised, and the Church 
ought to have been strongest ; and in Italy the inhumanity of medieval 
war, whether conducted by republics or by despots, was at its very 
worst. As for doctrinal discussion, there was much writing about tlie 
righteousness of wars in the Middle Ages; but the problem was to define 
the conditions for war being just, in the sense that it could be undertaken 
without sin. One author’s opinion might be less favourable to war than 
another’s ; but not one appears to have denied that war was sometimes 
just and necessary. 

On the other hand, many prelates and men of religion exerted them- 
selves with good effect on bel^lf of peace on celebrated occasions, and, 
we may believe, on as many others now forgotten or obscure. Again, 
the Church, to her credit, always stood against slavery, and it was never 
the practice to enslave Christian captives, miless they were heretics. A 
few customary prohibitions had survived from ancient times and were 
approved as binding on Christian warriors. We abhor the use of poison 
in war; but so did the authors, or at any rate the editors, of the Homeric 
poems. All that the Church can claim here is that she cast her 
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authoritative vote on the right side. Other restrictions which now seem 
capricious were attempted by a combination of chivalrous and eccle- 
siastical sentiment. Weapons of precision, such as the cross-bow, and 
afterwards fire-arms, fell for a time under a ban which might be enforced 
by refusing quarter. 

In the way of prevention, some good was done by the intervention of 
Popes as mediators or arbitral judges. It would be idle to seek any 
precise definition of the capacity in which they acted, as we might well 
find that, in particular cases, the Pope thought himself entitled to judge 
between Kings as of right, while the parties held themselves bound to 
fulfil his award only by reason of voluntary submission. At all events 
it became more and more apparent that the ideal of universal monarchy 
was not to be realised in this world ; and in this respect the Reformation 
only hastened an inevitable disillusion. After the Refonnation con- 
troversies and the Wars of Religion it was plainly impossible to maintain 
that either the Pope or the Emperor could in fact, even within his own 
sphere as admitted by all Catholics, exercise the universal jurisdiction 
which he claimed. 

There remained, then, as a check on the greed of rulers and the 
excesses of their officers, only the persuasive authority of the law of 
nature, an autliority still generally received, although some Protestant 
controversialists, anxious to restrain Roman interpretation, maintained 
against the tradition of the schools that the letter of the Scriptures 
came first — and this afterwards became the orthodox Puritan position. 
If only something like consent on leading points could be obtained, a 
real moml weight of opinion would be more eftective than a pretended 
sovereign power which could enforce nothing. We do not mean that 
the problem was distinctly seen in this light at the time; any such 
analytical statement can only try to sum up the drift of much speculation 
and many diffei-ent endeavours. But^ in fact, we find, from and after the 
early part of tlie sixteenth century, a series of writers on the law of 
nature, dealing, it is true, with a wide range of theoretical jurisprudence 
and ethics, but still trying in the course of their work to find some rule 
applicable to the relations of States in peace and war. It would be 
useless for the piupose in hand to dwell upon their arguments, or to 
enter on the difficult critical task of appoilioning their merits. Two of 
these precursors of Grotius, as they are called, may fitly be commemo- 
rated by an English writer : Alberico Gentili, adopted by Oxford, whose 
treatise is deemed by Professor Holland worthy to be called jum gentium 
quod hodie in usu est vera incunabula \ and Richard Hooker, eminent 
among the English scholars of his time, 

Gentili’s l>ook Dejure belli was first published in 1598; it iajunong 
the few singled out for commendation by Grotius. We c^uinot say that 
Gentili realised the full magnitude of his undertaking. He conceived 
it as a special problem of applying the law of nature to a class of cases 
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about which hardly anything was to be found in the Corpus Juris^ the 
commentators, or even the philosophers. There is nothing revolutionary 
about his method : he starts from the received identity, for all material 
purposes, of jus gentium and naturae. The rules of jus gentium 
(still used in its classical sense, as including all kinds of right and duty 
sanctioned by general observance) are established by the general consent 
of mankind, quod successive placere omnibus visum est ; and this, as he 
justly notes, is the only kind of proof by which unwritten law can ever 
be established. At the same time, these rules are also binding as 
being prescribed by absolute and evident reason ; for universal reason is 
manifested in the consent of reasonable men. Here Gentili seems to be 
nearer the root of the matter than several much later authors. It is a 
precept as old as Aristotle to deem that reasonable which appears so to 
competent persons (in this case civilised governments and their advisers), 
and it is constantly applied in affairs of internal jurisdiction. Accord- 
princes and rulers are subject in their dealings with one another, 
even in war, to the rule of natural reason attested by general agreement, 
which may be called indifferently gentium when we consider it as 
customary, ovjm naiurae when we consider it as rational. This law of 
nature is not only applicable in its broad principles but may be applied 
b) determine specific rules by way of deduction, provided that the case 
is not covered by any positive ordinance of a competent authority ; such 
ordinances are binding in cases otherwise doubtful, unless they are 
manifestly contrary to some precept of universal justice. Gentili is here 
following the distinction long familiar in the Scholastic system between 
the “ primary’’ and the ‘‘secondary” law of nature; its practical object 
was to guard against the law of nature being used as a cloak for frivolous 
or perverse refusal to obey the law of the land. In the case of dispute 
between sovereign rulers there is in fact no common positive authority, 
nor could Gentili, an exile for religion’s sake, admit that either the 
Pope or the Emperor ought of right to have any such authority. Thus 
we must seek in the law of nature, proceeding by deduction from its 
general principles, the whole body of rules which, when ascertained, will 
constitute \h.ejus belli. Considering the rudimentary state of European 
diplomacy at the time, Gentili’s confidence in the power of reason was 
altogether admirable, and the foundation of his doctrine, which Grotius 
adopted in substance, is in the prcvsent writer’s opinion quite sound. 

Richard Hooker (1554 j~ 1600) was bom some years later and died 
several years earlier than Suarez, whose work in this kind is more 
generally known. The Spanish theologian had a distinct conception of 
a customary law binding on all nations in their mutual intercourse ; but 
the value of his insight is somewhat discounted when he adds that the 
rules under this head are few, simple, and easily deduced from the 
principles of natural law {De lege ct Deo legislatore^ n. xix. § 9). Hooker, 
writing not later than 159^, when his Ecclesiastical Polity was complete, 
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was much more explicit (Eccl, Pot i. x. 1^) : besides that law which 
simply concerneth men os men, and that which belongeth unto them as 
they are men linked with othere in some form of politic society, there is 
a third kind of law which toucheth all such several bodies politic, so far 
forth as one of them hath public commerce with another. And this 
third is the Law of Nations.’’ There follow some general remarks on 
the need of “society and fellowship even with all mankind,” and the 
application in this region of the distinction between primary and 
secondary rules of law, which Hooker uses in a rather forced way to draw 
the line between rules of peaceful traffic and “ laws of arms, which yet 
are much better known than kept.” Hooker then adds, with prudence 
showing that he w^as not blind to the magnitude of the subject ; “ But 
what matter the Law of Nations doth contain I omit to search.” This 
must have been written or revised about the time when Alberico Gentili 
was writing or enlarging the dissertations from which his finished treatise 
was developed. It is tempting to conjecture that the English divine 
and the Italian civilian may have met and talked over the reformation 
of European public law. However that may be, Hooker is entitled to 
stand among the most clear-sighted of the “ precursors,” and he was the 
very first writer to use the term “ Law of Nations ” in English in the 
specialised sense now so familiar as to be the only one generally understood. 

We now turn to the founder of the modern system. Grotius (1583- 
1645) defines his subject at the outset as ju6' illud quod inter populos 
plures aut popidcyr^um rectores intercedit ; and it would be hard to better 
this in good Latin, fov jus inter gentes would have con\eyed no clear 
meaning to any Roman jurist; the only Latin terms properly signifying 
what we now signify by the word State, a nation as a political unit, are 
clvitas and populuSy and gentes is not the plural of either, as Grotius 
very well knew. This by no means diminishes the importance of the 
fact that “ the law regulating the intercourse between distinct States 
or their governors” is a branch oi j%is gentium in its classical sense, 
though so individual as to constitute a new head of legal science — a 
head of which, as Grotius truly said, no one luid yet treated fully and 
systematically, though it nearly concerned the welfare of mankind. 
More wisely than some later authors, Grotius did not attempt to 
embody in the definition itself any theory of the origin or sanction of 
this law, but proceeded to indicate possible origins in the next clause: 
sive ab ipsa natura prq/ectum — the classical law of nature ; aut dhmh 
constitutum legibus — the precepts of revealed religion, so far as any 
may be found applicable; sive viuribus et pacta tacito introductum 
-—custom and implied agreement. All these Grotius recognised as 
authoritative sources of law ; and it was needful for his purposes to rely 
on all of them. Scholare and philosophers would for the most part 
accept the law of nature ; divines, and especially Protestants (many of 
whom regarded natural law with suspicion), expected Scriptural warrant ; 
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public men would insist on being assured that the author who called for 
their attention was walking on the ground of practical affairs and not 
merely setting up his own opinions as an universal standard. The 
Prolegomena to Grotius** great work, written after its completion, show 
how clearly he had conceived his undertaking and realised its extent. 
He had to demonstrate that a common rule of right among States was 
possible ; that it was capable of discovery and exposition ; and that it 
was not confined to peaceful relations but continued to be binding in 
time of war. With such help as could be derived from earlier very 
incomplete achievements, he had to establish this rule on foundations of 
moral and legal justice which learned men would deem sound and men 
of the world would not think fantastic. Moreover, where existing 
custom fell short of being tolerably just, he had to propose amendment 
without assuming to dictate to sovereign princes. This would have been 
much for a generation of workers to accomplish. Grotius achieved it all 
himself, and so thoroughly that within half a century his treatise w^as re- 
ceived as authoritative by the civilised world. How far he was in advance 
of his fellows is shown by the fact that some of those who came after fell 
back upon the old lines of composing ambitious systems of natural law 
with a merely episodic treatment of international relations, and secured 
European fame and even a passing authority by the solemn exposition of 
platitudes marshalled after this belated ffishion. Other writers, of whom 
Wicquefort is the best known, confined themselves, so late as the end of 
the seventeenth century, to the ceremonial side of international usage, 
the privileges of ambassadors, and the like. 

In some ways, we must allow, Grotius’ method was exceedingly 
artificial. He could not expect his own opinions to be received merely 
on their intrinsic merits, and accoixlingly he set ancient examples and 
authorities in array with such abundant pomp and circumstance as are 
even too formidable for the modem reader. The new law of nations 
was to march as a conquering host wuth banners, having enlisted the 
whole strength of the classical jne gentium ; we know not whether 
Grotius foresaw that in the modern tongues the translation of the I^tin 
phrase was to have not only an enlarged but a transformed meaning. 
Triumphant exhibition of antique authority was not, however, free 
from drawbacks. The Greek and Roman writers, and even the 
Scriptures, appeared in many places to permit or encourage such 
extreme use of a belligerent’s rights, especially with regard to the 
persons and property of conquered enemies, as could not be approved 
by any one seeking to frame rules of warfare for civilised nations. 
Nor could Grotius, in the midst of embittered religious wars, have 
safdy taken the position that usage was progressive in its standard 
of justice and mercy, and had in fact abolished the harsher claims of 
victors. At the time of the Thirty Years’ War, and even later, the 
tendency of practice was, if anything, retrograde. Moreover, jurists did 
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not habitually, if at all, conceive of^'ia gentium as a living and developing 
system ; and the law of nature was of course assumed to be immutable 
even by writers generally rebellious to authority, such as Hobbes. 

Grotius solved the problem thus raised by an ingenious device which 
Whewell, perhaps, stands almost alone in justly commending. He first 
stated the strict laws of war in the crudest form and with almost 
ironical exaggeration. Then he proceeded to state under the name 
of ‘‘temperaments’* the considerations of natural equity which forbid 
righteous princes and generals to use their customary rights to the 
uttermost. Such a conflict between natural justice and legality was in 
itself already familiar to publicists. Grotius was reproducing, in a novel 
application, the contrast between naiurale and jW gentium which was 
conspicuous at the head of the Institutesy and pleading for the abrogation 
by improved practice of the harsher rules which, in the case of sovereign 
princes, had not been made binding by any positive law. Not having 
any coercive authority to invoke, Grotius trusted to counsels of per- 
fection to be effectual where dogmatic precepts might have failed. 
An artificial method, certainly; but amply justified by success. All, 
and more than all, the “ temperaments ** of Grotius have long since 
been assimilated by the ordinary rules of civilised warfare. 

The most remarkable omission in Grotius* work, to modem eyes, is 
that he has next to nothing to say about neutrality considered with 
regard either to the duties or to the rigiits of neutral States as against 
belligerents. In fact, the questions which have been prominent under 
this head for about a century and a half had then only begun to occur 
in a sporadic manner and were not ripe for definition. For the rest, 
Grotius himself wrote, in his concluding chapter, words of dignified 
modesty which leave very little to criticism. “ I make no claim to have 
said all that might be said ; but to have said so much as will lay the 
foundations, whereon if any man will build up a statelier edifice, he shall 
not find me grudge him aught, but rather shall have my thanks.” Others 
have built, and Grotius would be well pleased in their work. The 
foundations are still where Grotius laid them. 

Official, judicial, and other learned persons who cannot conceive 
authority divested of official sanction have gravely pointed out that 
Grotius and his successors, not being legislators, could not make law. 
More than twenty years ago, Sir Henry Maine gave the right answer : 
“What we have to notice,” he said, “is that the founders of International 
Law, though tliey did not ci'eate a sanction, created a law-abiding 
sentiment.^ ihey diffused among sovereigns, and the literate classes in 
communities, a strong repugnance to the neglect or breach of certain 
rules regulating the relations and actions of SUtes. They did this not by 
threatening punishments, but by the alternative and older method, long 
known in Europe and Asia, of creating a strong approval of a certain 
body of rules.” To put it in a slightly different way, they were able to 
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mould the custom of princes and their advisers while it was still plastic ; 
and it took form as a real though imperfect customary law, not a mere 
assemblage of moral pi*ecepts. Ever since the time of Grotius these 
questions have been treated as belonging to jurisprudence, not to theology 
or casuistry, and have been handled in the manner of legal argument 
and not of merely moral persuasion. It may be and often is disputed 
what is the true rule, or how it is to be applied in particular cases ; but 
the rule, ascei'tained or not ascertained, is conceived as an ordinance of 
justice and not a counsel of perfection. Beyond the domain of positive 
duty there is a region for governments in the society of nations, as for 
individual citizens within a State, where rights may be exercised in a 
more or less friendly spirit, with greater or less consideration for the 
convenience of others, equitably or with insistence on the letter of the 
bond, stiflSy or with readiness to give and take ; and no formal ground 
of complaint is afforded by conduct which, though it may be displeasing 
or barely civil, is still within the scope of lawful discretion ; as in 
municip^ jurisdiction an action will not lie against a man for many 
things which do not become the character of an amiable neighbour. In 
this region the skill and tact of diplomatists finds much of its everyday 
work, and by no means the least important. 

Certain writers, again, for the most part in England, have assumed 
that the law of nations has a merely fictitious existence because 
it lacks a cosmopolitan judicial Court, with power to decree execution 
and enforce the decrees. So far as there is anything more in this con- 
tention than a dispute about verbal definitions, it seems fit to be 
considered that in the early history of all systems of law the executive 
jjower at the disposal of Courts of justice has been rudimentary. We 
now understand that civil justice was originally rendered only by virtue 
of the parties having submitted to be bound by the judgment in the 
particular case ; and, even at a much more advanced stage, w^e may find 
Courts which have an elaborate constitution and procedure but no 
compulsory powers at all. Icelandic society in the early Middle Ages, as 
the semi-historical sagas describe it (for tliere is no reason to doubt 
their substantial truthfulness as a general account of manners and insti- 
tutions), affords the classical example. It is true that the law of nations 
is not administered by a Court of universal jurisdiction; the defect has 
been discussed and lamented ever since Dante wrote his treatise De 
Monarchta, It would be very far from true to say that it is not 
judicially administered by any Court. Questions of allegiance and terri- 
torial jurisdiction, of the existence of war between foreign States or de 
facto Governments, and the consequences thereof, such as blockade with 
its incidents, and the like, may call and have often called for decision as 
affecting the rights of suitors in municipal Courts. An English Court 
had to decide in 1908 whether a warranty against contraband of war in 
a policy of marine insurance included the transport of belligerent officers 
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in a neutral ship, and decided it in the negative, treating the question as 
one of international law. Naturally, the lawyers of every country cite their 
own authorities and writers most ; but it is worthy of remark when they 
cite others at all. More than this, a material part of the law of war, 
namely the law of prizes, has been administered by Courts of Admiralty, 
and expressly as an international and not as a local law. Prize Courts 
have never purported to administer merely municipal law. For Lord 
Stowell, certainly, the Court of Admiralty was a Court of the law of 
nations and of the law of nations only : as he said in his well-known 
judgment in The Maria^ “the seat of judicial authority is locally here, 
in the belligerent country, according to the known law and practice of 
nations, but the law itself has no locality.^ In this he was only follow- 
ing the celebrated opinion of the English law officers in the case of the 
Silesian Loan, an opinion in which Lord Mansfield, then Solicitor- 
General, took a leading part: “There never existed a case where 
a Court, judging according to the laws of England only, ever took 
c'ognizance of prize... it never was imagined that the property of foreign 
subjects, taken as prize on the high seas, could be afiected by laws 
peculiar to England.*” As for the opinion that nations are bound by 
the law of treaty only, and that there is no other law of nations but 
that which is derived from positive compact and convention, lx)rd 
Stowell rejected it as fit only for Barbary pirates {The Helena). It may 
be said that a national judge may find himself in the position of a judge 
in his own cause, and that it is hard for him, with the best intentions, 
to he impartial. This is true ; but it is also true that even in municipal 
justice this drawback is not always avoidable, and that a judge in his 
own cause is admitted, at need, as a less evil than total default of 
justice and judgment American opinion, it is believed, whether ex- 
pres.sed in judicial decisions, in presidential messages and other domestic 
acts of State, or in diplomatic intercourse, has been invariable in the 
same sense ever since the United States became a nation. 

Regarding the law of nations, then, as a true customary law, though 
still imperfectly organised, we may say that it is ascertained and developed 
in three ways : by the authority of writers, by recognition and declara- 
tion in ti'eaties and other diplomatic acts, and by the embodiment of 
general opinion in the usage of nations. 

The authority of writers on the law of nations is exactly like the 
authority (as it is often, though according to English professional usage 
not correctly, called) of private text-writers on municipal law. More or 
less weight is given to their opinions, according to their reputation and 
the resulting probability that those opinions correctly represent either 
the settled consent of civilised Governments or, in questions allowed to 
be not yet settled, the conclusions in which Governments may be 
expected to agree. As Grotius himself very wisely said of the School- 
men^s opinions on moral questions : when they agi*ee tliey are not likely 
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to be wrong. It is absurd to suppose that the law of nations, so far aa 
not expressed in treaties or other authentic acts of State, is nothing but 
a cento of private writers’ conjectures for eveiy man to pick and choose 
from at will. Our highest legal authorities, on the contrary, have fixed 
the sound doctrine that the writings of experienced and approved 
publicists are valuable not as mere opinion but as evidence. As the 
late Justice Gray said in 1899 in the Supreme Court of the United 
States {The Paquete Habana) • such works are resorted to by judicial 
tribunals, not for the speculations of their authors concerning what the 
law ought to be, but for trustworthy evidence of what the law really is.” 
So, a century earlier, Lord Stowell relied on Vattel “not as a lawyer 
merely delivering an opinion, but as a witness asserting a fact — the fact 
that such is the existing practice of modem Europe” {The Maria), 
Not that the conclusions of publicists are to be accepted without 
examination. We have the like right and duty of examining them with 
regard to the grounds on which they purport to be based that we have 
in all critical and historical enquiry. But this does not make their 
testimony worthless, as assumed by a few modem autliors and even by 
some eminent English judges. 

Another kind of evidence of the law of nations is afforded by treaties 
and similar instruments. These, however, must be used with caution. 
For it is obvious that the terms of an express convention between two or 
more Powers can of themselves have no binding force upon any other 
Power which is not a party to it. The parties may happen to recognise 
a general rule, expressly or by necessary implication, as already settled; 
or, as is more common, their agi'eement may be intended to supply the 
want of any settled rule. In either case the evidence is valuable; but it 
must not be assumed that a rule which parties think well to establish 
between themselves is therefore regarded, even by themselves, as fit for 
general adoption. It is otherwise (and the distinction has in our time 
become of great importance) where an agreement or declaration is made 
not by two or three States as a matter of their own private busines.% but 
by a considerable proportion, in number and power, of civilised States at 
large, for the regulation of matters of general and permanent interest. 
Such acts are the outcome of congresses or conferences held for the 
purpose, and they are now commonly so framed as to admit of and invite 
the subsequent adhesion of States which may not have been paiiies in the 
first instance. Moi-eover, it is certain that, when all or most of the 
Great Powers have deliberately agreed to any rule of general application, 
their agreement has veiy great weight even among States whose consent 
has not been given. Declarations of this kind may, in fact, be ex{>ected, 
in the absence of prompt and effective dissent by some Power of the first 
rank, to become part of the universally received law of nations before 
long. As among men, so among nations, the opinions and usage of the 
leading members in a community tend to form an authoritative example 
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for the whole. A striking proof of this tendency was given in the Wax 
of 1898 between Spain and the United States. Neither belligerent was 
a party to the article of the Declaration of Paris of 1856 against 
privateering; the United States, indeed, had refused to concur in it. 
Moreover, the Declaration of Paris was not, in point of form, an instru- 
ment of the highest authority. Nevertheless, when the War of 1898 
broke out, the United States proclaimed their intention of adhering to 
the Declaration of Paris, and the rules thereby laid down were, in fact, 
observed by both belligerents. Great Britain, again, did not accede to 
the resolution of the Hague Conference of 1899 against the use of 
expanding bullets, but shortly afterwards acted upon it in the South 
African War, and formally acceded to it at the Conference of 1907. 

The weight of actual usage, and the proof derived from it, remain 
the most important factors of all ; for the final test of validity must in 
the case of international law, no less than in that of any other customary 
law, be found in general consent evidenced by conduct. Opinions, even 
the most plausible, may fail to produce effectual conviction. Solemn 
declarations may remain a dead letter. Practice alone will show what 
is really to be expected. Therefore, the opinion in the case of the 
Silesian Loan already mentioned was careful to state that the law of 
nations is ‘‘founded upon justice, equity, convenience, and the reason 
of the thing, and confirmed by long usage.’' Such usage, if uniform or 
nearly so, is the best evidence of deliberate consent, for discordant 
opinions as to what is just or convenient could never produce a uniform 
accepted usage. On the other hand, when we find certain rules generally 
accepted by independent States, the natural explanation is that all or 
most of those who are best qualified to judge of “the reason of the 
thing" believe them to be convenient and just. Thus the elements of 
custom and reason in the law of nations, so far from being in any 
normal conflict, are both indispensable and necessary to each other. 
Not that existing usage is infallible or immutable. There will always 
be some opinion, sometimes a considerable body of opinion, in advance 
of the average moral sense of a community, and this no less among 
nations than among citizens. Its influence will tend to keep usage well 
up to the mark of average opinion, perhaps a little better. To make it 
much better is a task that no temporal Government and no spiritual 
teacher has ever achieved, except in brief seeming and at the price of 
disastrous reaction. We must aim at that which appears right to the 
most competent persons, if we can be sure who those are ; but, for the 
time being, we must be content with such working rules as satisfy the 
majority of wellmeaning and fairly competent persons ; and in applying 
them we must make the best of the universal rule of jurisprudence which 
prescribes that, in case of doubt, the most reasonable interpretation is to 
be preferred. It would be idle to complain that Lord Stowell, or any 
of his predecessors or successors in Admiralty jurisdiction, did not claim 
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supreme authority in matters of faith and morals. Had they done so, 
they would only have hampered progress by narrow and premature 
definitions. Nor are we to expect or desire any such jurisdiction to be 
assumed by any congress or concert of the Powers. 

Information as to the development of particular rules in the law of 
nations is not within our province here, and must be sought in the works 
of teclinical writers on the subject. But, within the last half-century, we 
have seen the beginning of serious and concerted endeavour to make the 
avoidance of war easier and to mitigate its evils when it occurs. ITie 
rate of progress is not yet such as to content enthusiasts for peace, but 
it appears to be an increasing rate; and if acute disappointment is 
sometimes felt about failures and shortcomings, as now at the rather 
small results of the Hague Conference of 1907, it must be remembered 
that such disappointment, at one stage or another, and probably at 
more than one, is incident to every movement of reform. For the most 
part, the reformers have set before themselves the ideal of an international 
tribunal possessing, if not compulsory jurisdiction, at least such moral 
weight that resort to its award, except in case of extreme necessity, may 
become a duty of customary obligation. This is an admirable ideal, 
and the progress now made towards it is considerable, when we remember 
how lately the most that seemed practicable was a vague suggestion of 
appeal to the good offices of some friendly third Power. But we must 
not forget that arbitration in any form is only an instrument for settling 
disputes, and is not equally appropriate in all cases. It is not safe to 
assume that all questions between sovereign States are analogous to 
those which cause litigation between individuals, and that no difficulty 
remains in the way of judicial solution if once an adequate judicial 
authority can be found. This is far from being so. 

International controversies may be divided, for the purpose in hand, 
into four classes. Many particular cases are in fact of a mixed or 
ambiguous kind ; nevertheless one or another of the qualities to be 
mentioned will mostly be found to prevail in any given example. In the 
first are such as relate to boundaries and territorial rights, including the 
construction of any treaties or other authentic documents bearing on 
such rights. Here we have almost a perfect analogy to cases between 
private owners. The main problem is to find an arbitrator, board of 
arbitrators, or standing tribunal, whose decision will command the 
respect of both parties. More or less trouble may occur in defining the 
issues to be submitted, and coming to a preliminary understanding upon 
the extent of the matters that are reasonably open to discussion. Tliese 
difficulties however are of the kind which with goodwill and good faith 
can be overcome. In fact, many cases of uncertain boundaries and 
the like, which in former ages would have led to wars or furnished a 
convenient pretext for them, have in our own time been peaceably and 
honoiu’ably settled. Moreover, it may be said of these cases, os of 
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similar cases in men*’s private affairs, that a decision arrived at by 
competent persons after argument is more likely to be just in itself and, 
what is more, satisfactory to the parties, than a compromise arrived at 
by direct negotiation. We may place in the same category with boundary 
settlements, though in a less important rank, the adjustment of pecuniary 
claims by subjects of one State against the Government of another, 
arising out of transactions or events as to which no matter of principle 
is in dispute. Such claims have often been dealt with by joint Commis* 
sions proceeding in a more or less judicial manner, and there is seldom 
much difficulty about them, though the justice ultimately done is not 
always prompt. Here there is still a good deal of analogy to the 
ordinary civil business of municipal Courts. 

A second class of controversies turns on alleged breach or non- 
performance of active obligations arising out of the interpretation of 
treaties or official declarations, or out of the common customary duty of 
nations in particular circumstancies, as where a breach of neutrality or 
excess in the exercise of a belligerent’s rights against neutrals is complained 
of. Such cases are less apt than the first class for quasi-judicial treat- 
ment. Often it happens that no permanent settlement is possible without 
laying down regulations for future action which will amount, in effect if 
not in form, to a new convention. Where this is so, the better way may 
be to arrange the whole matter by direct negotiation. Even where the 
settlement has taken the form of arbitration, we shall sometimes find 
that the real controversy was preliminary and that one or the other 
party conceded all or most of the substantial points in issue by the form 
in which it agreed to fix the questions to be referred. A leading 
example is the Alabama dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States. The rules defined in the Treaty of Washington, when 
applied to the facts, which were equally notorious to both parties, 
practically reduced the arbitral tribunal of Geneva to a boaixl for the 
assessment of damages. 

A third class of cases is that which is analogous to civil actions 
for wrongs. Here, a sovereign State, for the most part representing 
individual grievances and claims of its subjects, though not always or 
necessarily so, seeks compensation for harm caused to innocent persons, 
as owners of property or otherwise, by the incidents of warlike operations 
or civil disorder within the jurisdiction of the State to which the com- 
plaint is addressed ; by denial of justice to its subjects in that jurisdiction; 
by alleged illegal or excessive proceedings of that other State’s officers ; 
or by acts done under colour of exercising some international right, but 
alleged to be a manifest abuse. Arbitral proceedings and awards have 
been of great use in these cases, but chiefly when the rules to be applied 
have been already agreed upon by the parties or are otherwise too plain 
for serious dispute. Very difficult and delicate questions arise when an 
arbiti'ator or arbitral commission has to consider whether acts done. 
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perhaps, in a remote quarter of the world and under a foreign system of 
public law and legislation are to be deemed illegal or in the nature of 
unfriendly conduct. For such reasons the first King of the Belgians, in 
1862, declined to act as arbitrator in a case arising out of the seizure 
and confiscation of certain American ships by Peru. His reasons for 
declining were, however, so given as to amount to an informal opinion 
unfavourable to the claim of the United States, and thereupon the claim 
was abandoned. 

To whatever class a settled claim belonged in its inception, it would 
not be possible, without enormous labour, to say with any certainty 
what proportion of such claims have in substance been incident to the 
working out of former agreements, or otherwise mere items in a series of 
diplomatic transactions, or what proportion of the residue were in them- 
selves capable of leading to serious trouble between the nations concerned. 
But it may be observed as to doubts of this kind : first, that accumulation 
of unsettled differences is a source of risk directly and indirectly, though 
they may be individually small ; secondly, that the prevention of war 
between powerful States, or the termination of dangerous recrimination 
and ill-will, is much to have been accomplished even in a few cases. It is 
true that Governments submit to arbitration only when they do not want 
to fight ; but it is also true that peaceful intentions are not always easy 
to carry out in the face of excited public opinion, and the existence of 
a known procedure which provides an honourable way of accommodation 
may make all the difference. There are moments when any expedient is 
good if only it serves to gain time. 

But the following classification may be useful. Nearly 200 cases of 
arbitration between 1815 and the end of the nineteenth century are 
collected in Dr W. Evans Darby’s International Tribunals. Omitting 
from the total the cases (nearly 10 per cent.) in which the proceedings 
were only after hostilities, were not of a judicial character, led to no 
decision, or were not between independent States, a rough analysis shows 
the remaining effective arbitrations to faO into the following groups : — 
questions of title and boundaries, about 30 per cent ; pecuniary claims 
of citizens in miscellaneous civil matters, about 20 per cent. ; construction 
of treaties (other than boundary), about 10 per cent. ; claims arising out 
of warlike operations and for alleged illegal proceedings, or denial of 
justic'e, about 40 per cent. According to the article on Arbitration in 
International Law in the Encyclopaedia of the Law of England^ 2nd 
edition, Great Britain has been a party to just 50 arbitrations during 
the nineteenth century and the first few years of the twentieth. Of these, 
17 appear to have been on questions of boundaries or territorial rights. 

There remains a fourth kind of differences between States, and the 
most dangerous: those which do not admit of reduction to definite issues 
at all, or which can be reduced only to the ancient formula of Ennius : 
^^tder esset vndMperator^ Contests for supremacy or predominant 
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influence are not disposed of by argument, in whatever shape they 
are disguised; indeed, the Powers concerned are usually less willing 
to invite or tolerate interference in proportion as the formal cause of 
quarrel is weak. There has seldom been, on paper, a less substantial 
reason than that which was assigned for the greatest European war 
remembered by living men. Only one remedy would be quite effectual, 
namely, that a coalition of Powers of superior collective strength should 
be prepared to enforce the principles which now stand unanimously 
acknowledged by the Second Peace Conference of the Hague. A certain 
number of minor wars have already been prevented, or kept within 
bounds, by influence of this kind ; but the b^eficent arts of diplomacy 
as hitherto practised have certainly not lost their importance in main- 
taining peace among the Great Powers. It is a grave mistake to 
depreciate them, as unthinking or ignorant enthusiasts for arbitration 
have sometimes done. They have probably been successful in our own 
time oftener and on more critical occasions than the Governments 
concerned have yet thought it wise to make public. Meanwhile, the 
frequent repetition of declarations that war ought not to be entered on 
without a serious attempt at conciliation in some form — a kind of decla- 
ration which costs nothing, and which every Power cheerfully makes, but 
to whicli no definite interpi^tation is yet attached — does tend to produce, 
and may well in time produce, a genuine public opinion capable of 
affording a considerable moral sanction. Moreover, the existence of a 
standing quasi -judicial machinery makes it far easier for friendly States 
to tender their good olfices witliout giving offence to either party. 

Broadly speaking, there iire two methods of international aibiti'ation, 
and subdivisions of proceduixj within each of them. First, the parties 
may refer the matter in difference to a judge or judges of their own 
choice, in pursuance of a standing ti^ty or a special convention for the 
cose in hand. The arbiter may be the ruler of a thii-d State, or a 
tiibunal composed of persons named by the parties directly, or in part 
by friendly Governments at tlieir joint request. Secondly, the States 
concerned may prefer to use the machinery provided by a st anding 
inteniational agi'eeinent of more general scope. 

All the important arbitrations to wliich Great Britain has been a 
party have been conducted on the system first mentioned. The reference 
of the Dogger Bank affair in 1904 to a Commission of enquiry is hardly 
an exception, for this was not properly an arbitration at all. The other 
system is that of the permanent Court established after tlie Hague 
Conference of 1899. This Court has not yet dealt with any dispute of 
the first magnitude, or with much European business ; but it is hardly 
the part of those who preach peace and concord to be dissatisfied because 
nations are less litigious than they expected. 

Many more or less ambitious projects of international jurisdiction 
and tribunals have been put forward in the coui'se of tlie last two 
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centuries and even earlier. It does not seem useful to describe or 
enumerate them here ; but, before we speak of the Peace Conferences of 
1899 and 1907 at the Hague, it may be well to review shortly the 
procedure actually employed in some of the leading cases of arbitration 
under conventions limited to the special occasion. We shall not dwell 
on the causes, particulars, or merits of the disputes which were thus 
quieted ; for such matters belong to general political history, and some 
of them are dealt with elsewhere in this work. 

The Arbitration between Great Britain and the United States on the 
claims generically known as the Alabama claims, for damage done by 
Confederate cruisers equipped or harboured in British ports during the 
American Civil War, was provided for by the Treaty of Washington of 
1871 ; the award was made by a composite tribunal sitting at Geneva 
in 1872. This case is commonly said to have given great encourage- 
ment to the promoters of international arbitration, and cited as a kind 
of prerogative instance. An admirable example wtis certainly set by the 
determination of the two Powers to come to an understanding, and by 
the skill and tact of the diplomatists who settled the Treaty under 
anything but favourable conditions. There had been many months, it 
is said twenty, of seci'et diplomatic correspondence. To judge by the 
samples now accessible, much of it was, in tone and style, more like 
the wrangling of country lawyers over a partnership quarrel than 
the arguments of statesmen. It is hard to say whether Seward's or 
Lord Russell's temper was worse. If the Americairs ill-manners were 
cruder, the Englishman's were more deliberate and had less excuse. 
Between them, they came very near to involving their nations in a war 
which the occasion was wholly insufficient to justify. Lord Russell, 
moreover, showed remarkable ignorance of elementary legal conceptions 
which really do not go much beyond elementary common sense. He 
objected to the test of “ due diligence " being applied to the conduct of 
England as a neutral Power, because he imagined that, if an arbitrator 
found the British Government wanting in due diligence, this finding 
would be an insult to the national honour as involving a charge of bad 
faith. If one could not be negligent without bad faith, there would 
be few honest men indeed in the world. With these unpromising 
materials, however, a Joint High Commission got to work at Washington 
in 1871, and settled the rules of a neutral's duty which the contracting 
parties embodied in the Treaty as the law to be applied to the case. 
This was done upon suggestions made in the instructions of the British 
Commissioners ; and it was the real central point of the whole business. 
When these rules were accepted, the office of the formal tribunal con- 
stituted under the Treaty was almost confined to defining in detail a 
liability which, under those rules and on the notorious facts, must to 
some extent be admitted, and awarding damages accordingly. The 
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immediate effect in England was certainly not to increase the favour 
in which international arbitration was held; nor could it well be 
disputed^ in the result, that the damages were excessive, since a balance 
for which no claimants could be found was left in the hands of the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, a fruitful example remained. A dispute between two 
Powers of the first rank, which, reasonably or not, h^ in fact become 
acute and even dangerous, was reduced to terms of judicial compensation 
without loss of honour on either side. Perfection was not to be looked 
for in an experiment of such novelty. The transitory details have long 
ceased to be material, and the precedent has been followed with better 
success in other cases. It is likewise immaterial, for this purpose, that 
the rules of the Treaty of Washington have not become part of the 
general law of nations. 

After twenty years, another arbitral tribunal decided another question, 
that of the Behring Sea seal fishery, between Great Britain and Canada, 
on the one hand (Canada, whose interests were immediately concerned, 
having an official and even a leading part in the carriage of the proceed- 
ings), and the United States, on the other. The method may be described 
as that of the Geneva Arbitration, with considerable improvement. There 
were seven arbitrators : two named by Great Britain, two by the United 
States, one by the President of the French Republic, one by the King of 
Italy, and one by the King of Sweden and Norway. 

The strictly judicial members of the tribunal were Lord Hannen for 
England and Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court at Washington for 
the United States, and the choice could not have been better. A 
distinct qualification was laid down by the Treaty, which required the 
arbitrators to be jurists of distinguished reputation, if possible acquainted 
with the English language. The Treaty also stated the specific questions 
which the tribunal was to answer. The Court sat in Paris, and made its 
award in August, 1893, a year and a half after the conclusion of the 
Treaty. In the result, the claim of the United States to an exclusive 
jurisdiction beyond the limits of territorial waters was disallowed by 
a majority of the arbitrators, and the provisions made by the Treaty 
for eventual further regulation came into play. 

The political history of the dispute between Venezuela and Great 
Britain concerning the boundary of British Guiana, which had lasted 
for about forty years, has been given in an earlier volume of this Histarjf, 
Practically, the case for Venezuela was managed by the United States ; 
it was therefore natural that the Venezuelan representatives on the 
tribunal were two members of the Supreme Court at Washington (Chief 
Justice Fuller and Justice Brewer). The British Government, through 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, named Lord Herschell and 
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Sir R. Henn (now Lord) Collins. The four members so appointed named 
a fifth, Professor de Martens, of St Petersburg, who acted as President. 
'Phere were two remarkable features about this Arbitration. First, the 
award was unanimous. Secondly, the Court made rules of procedure for 
itself. The rules were communicated to the Hague Conference of 1899, 
which was sitting at the time of the award, and adopted by it : and thus 
the settlement of a controversy which had been magnified far beyond 
the value of the subject-matter made a contribution of real importance 
to tlie formation of a recognised international procediu*e. A rational and 
acceptable scheme of procedure is the first condition for anything like a 
truly judicial liandling of international questions. 

In 1899 the republics of Chile and Argentina referred a long-pending 
boundary question to the sole award of the King of England. This 
was an intei'esting reversion to the oldest form of interiiational arbi 
tration, and it was justified by complete success. A few years earlier, 
objections would probably have been raised in the United States to a 
European monarch being appealed to as arbiter between two South 
American republics; but the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain were now cordial, and no such objection was heard of. 
An advisory Commission was appointed here, composed of Lord 
Macnaghten, Sir John Ardagh, and Sir Thomas Holdich. Early in 
1902 Sir Thomas Holdich undertook in person a survey of the southern 
Andes for the better information of the commissioners, and in November 
of the same year the King made his award. The result gave satisfaction, 
it is believed, to both parties ; they were certainly delivered from an 
excessive burden of warlike expenditure. An incidental consequence 
was the accession to the British navy of the Swiftmre and the Triumph, 
two battleships of original design and of great power for their size, 
built to the order of Chile and sold to Great Britain after the award. 
About the same time, a boundary question between Great Britain and 
Brazil was in like manner referred to the King of Italy alone ; but this 
was so far from being a matter of acute controversy that very few 
people outside the Foreign Office heard of it. 

In the case of the Alaska boundary, as in the Behring Sea case, 
the question was in the first line of Canadian much more tiian British 
interest. A novel experiment was tried in making up the arbitral 
Commission, which consisted of six members, three named by each p^irty: 
they all were or ought to have been ‘‘impartial jurists of repute’’; it 
is doubtful whether the fii*st epithet fitted more than one of the six, 
and very doubtful how far the rest of the description, in any ordinaiy 
meaning of the words, included some of the others. Following the 
Behring Sea precedent, the Convention of July, 1908, under which the 
proceedings took place, laid down the specific questions to be decided. 
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The decision was on the whole against the Canadian claim of title, and 
the two Canadian judges who were members of the tribunal handed in 
separate dissenting opinions. So far as any general inferences can be 
drawn from this case, they do not seem favouiable to the plan of 
referring questions to a body of arbitrators representing only the parties. 
It is difficult for such arbitrators, at best, to preserve a judicial balance of 
mind ; the absence of an umpire makes it even more difficult. A better 
scheme, on similar general lines, had been proposed in an Arbitration 
Treaty of 1897 between Great Britain and the United States, which failed 
to take effect in consequence of a division of opinion in the American 
Senate on a purely domestic question of constitutional usage, namely, 
whether it did not impair the Senate’s treaty-making power by dispensing 
with the specific consent of that body to every reference of a matter 
under dispute. But that project is now superseded by a much simpler 
form of reference to the tribunal of the Hague, to which the Treaty of 
1903 between Great Britain and France led the way. We shall mention 
the recent Conventions after speaking of the Peace Conferences, and it 
does not appear useful to give the details of a scheme altogether unlikely 
to be revived or imitated. Enough to say that, in its anxiety to leave 
no reasonable ground of objection open, it provided three distinct forms 
of arbitration for different classes of disputes. 

Meanwhile the question of permanent provisions for international 
ai'bitration had been much discussed, and there had been attempts, as we 
have noticed, to deal wdth the problem by treaties. By far the gi*eatest 
steps in advance, however, have been made by the Peace Conference held 
at the Hague in 1899, on the invitation of the Emperor of Russia, and 
the later Conference of 1907, held at the same place and in like 
manner but with a more numerous attendance. At the Conference of 
1899, the delegates of practically all the civilised Powei's concurred in 
establishing a permanent judiciary system ready to be called into action 
whenever two or more States desire a matter in difference to be settled. 
After several proposals had been made and discussed, a convention was 
adopted on July 28, of which the form is understood to have been 
largely due to the British delegation, and especially to Lord Pauncefote. 
It provided for the conduct of good offices and mediation; enquiry 
by mixed commissions into disputed matters of fact; arbitral juris- 
diction under agreements of refei’ence ; the constitution of a permanent 
Court, with an inteniational office, at the Hague; and rules of procedure. 
Recourse to arbitration remains voluntaiy; but tlie preliminary friction, 
incident to choosing the arbitrators or pei^sons who are to nominate them 
and settling their procedure, is got rid of by providing a standing 
scheme of regulation to govern all references to the Hague tribunal 
unless the parties have expressly agreed otherwise. The provision for 
Commissions of enquiry did good service in the case of the North Sea 
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incident of 1904, during the Russo-Japanese War, when a Russian fleet 
on its way from the Baltic to the Channel, and ultimately to the Pacific, 
came upon the Hull fishing fleet off the Dogger Bank on a dark night 
and, mistaking them for hostile torpedo craft, opened fire. Happily, so 
far as there could be good fortune in such a conjuncture, the darkness 
checkered by fitful and crossing search-lights, the confusion of a sudden 
and vague idarm, want of training, and a rolling sea, conspired to make 
the Russian gunners’ aim as uncertain as their officers’ judgment, so that 
the loss of life was small and the material damage, though considerable, 
less than might have been expected. One or two detached ships of the 
Russian squadron itself fared ill enough. 

When the matter first became known, public feeling in England had 
naturally enough run high. The informal good offices of the French 
Government, in alliance with Russia and on friendly terms with Great 
Britain, were probably the most important factor in bringing about an 
amicable settlement ; but it would have been much harder, if an appro- 
priate general method of procedure had not been already furnished by 
the cosmopolitan authority of the Hague Conference. A mixed naval 
Commission was formed on the model laid down by the Hague Conven- 
tion, but with enlarged powers of deciding on responsibility as well as 
finding the facts. The proceedings were carried through with becoming 
judicial dignity and excellent discretion; due compensation was made; 
and the honour of the Russian service, which was deemed to have been 
called in question, was saved without offence to any one. It is doubtful 
whether a formal tribunal of jurists or diplomatists could have handled 
this delicate affair so well, if at all; and from this point of view the 
example is specially instructive. 

The Conference of 1899, it must be observed, was not convoked in 
the first instance to do precisely the work which in the event it accom- 
plished. Another object was put first in the general invitation or 
rescript” addressed by the Tsar, through his Foreign Minister, to all 
the Powers represented at his Court (August 1898): namely, “a 
possible reduction of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all 
nations,” to be effected by putting a limit to tlie progressive develop- 
ment of the present armaments.” But it was not found practicable, 
either in 1899 or in 1907, to achieve anything in this direction beyond 
echoing the Tsar’s pious wishes. In 1907, any serious discussion of 
the topic was declared impracticable beforehand. Indeed, it seems 
fairly plain to any one acquainted with the conduct of public business, 
that any arrangement for the reduction of armaments by mutual 
agreement among the Powers must involve the settlement of some pro- 
portionate scheme founded on considerations not only of the magnitude 
of the several States concerned but of the character of the interests to be 
protected and the protection reasonably required; further, that such 
a scheme cannot be established without some recognised comparative 
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standard of naval and military power; and, moreover, that there are 
great technical difficulties in fixing such a standard, especially with 
regard to naval units of widely varying date, design, functions, and 
efficiency. Then, it seems hard to believe that for the necessary exchange 
of views on all these details, many of them entangled with confidential 
matter, an open conference of delegates from all the Governments in 
the world is the fittest place, or a fit or hopeful place at all. Long and 
strictly private negotiation, it is submitted, must precede any useful 
treatment of the disease of excessive au-maments at a general conference ; 
and the proper moment for such negotiation to begin, with any good 
prospect, among the Governments most concerned, will not be accelerated 
by the rhetorical repetition of commonplaces about the wickedness of war. 
Within five years, the sovereign who had convened the first Peace Con- 
ference was himself involved in war on a great scale by land and sea. 
Nothing is easier than for irresponsible preachers to point the moral of 
his ill-fortune. A more sober judgment will note the ironies of history 
without making haste to condemn their victims. 

As the matter stands at present, Great Britain is the only Power 
that has made any definite overture towards the end which sJl agree to 
be desirable. The British Government has declared itself, both in 
Parliament and at the Hague Conference, ready to concur in an exchange 
of programmes of naval construction among the Great Powers. It is not 
known that this offer has met with any acceptance. 

In 1907, the Second Peace Conference passed an amended convention 
for the settlement of international disputes, expressly superseding, as 
between the contracting Powei*s, the former convention of 1899, which 
therefore need not be further considered. By the provisions now in force 
lesort to good offic'es or mediation is declared to be proper, and the 
spontaneous offer of such is recommended ; offers of this kind cannot be 
complained of as unfriendly. A special form of mediation through other 
friendly Powers acting as seconds, and for the time superseding direct 
negotiation, is also recommended where applicable. The difference 
between a mediator and an arbitrator is elementary ; but we note, for 
abundant caution, that a mediators office is to advise without purporting 
to decide, whereas an arbitrator’s is judicial, and he is bound to decide 
but has no right to advise. I^o XIII mediated with success between 
Germany and Spain in the matter of the Caroline Islands in 1885. 
Commissioners of enquiry may regulate their own procedure, and avail 
themselves of the offices and staff of the permanent Court at the Hague. 
Practical regulations are laid down to facilitate the collection of evidence, 
and the division of costs is provided for. As to arbitration, the constitu- 
tion of the permanent Court of Arbitration is confirmed. Its essential 
feature is a standing list of qualified arbitrators, not more than four 
being named by each contracting Power. When a Court has to be made 
up, each Power concerned in the cause chooses two members from the list. 
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and the arbitrators choose an umpire ; there are further and seemingly 
effectual provisions in case they fail to agree. The bureau international^ 
which is the permanent office or chancellery of the Court, is under the 
direction of a diplomatic board at the Hague. Terms of reference are, 
as a rule, to be handed in by the parties; but the Court may settle them 
itself if so requested by both parties, or under certain conditions even if 
only required by one. Elaborate provisions are made for the conduct of 
the proceedings. Further, a more summary form of arbitration with two 
arbitrators and an umpire may be adopted in affairs of less weight. All 
this appears, from a lawyer'^s point of view, to be sound and businesslike 
work. Doubtless, the jurisdiction is voluntary : but so was all jurisdiction 
in its beginning. As time goes on, it will be less and less reputable 
among civilised States to talk of going to war without having exhausted 
the resources of the Hague Convention ; and the necessity of any formal 
international declaration in that behalf may be avoided altogether, if the 
tribunal acquires by custom, as one hopes it will, a stronger authority 
than any express form of words would confer. That the time is not now 
ripe for any such form is shown by the vague and halting recognition 
“ in principle of a general duty of arbitration which is embodied in the 
Final Act of the Conference. Nor do we see much reason to regret 
the failure of an attempt to set up a new tribunal of arbitral justice, 
with permanent paid judges, which was to be more formal, more con- 
tinuous, and less dependent on the parties'^ choice, and, it was hoped, 
would eventually supersede the existing Court. This scheme was brought 
forward by the United States. It broke down on the impossibility of 
agreeing in what manner and proportions judges should be appointed by 
the several Powers; the recognised equality of all independent States 
before the law of nations being extended by several members of the 
Conference, especially the leading South American delegates, to a claim 
for absolute equality in all political and administrative schemes. This 
interpretation, we submit, is perverse ; but, on more tlmn one occasion, 
it was among the gravest hindrances to the work of the Conference. In 
our opinion, however, there were much better reasons for not being in 
haste to imitate the fornjs of a Court exercising true federal jurisdiction. 
What is wanted to promote peace is not the nearest approach to 
compulsion, nor the most imposing Court, nor the most learned 
decisions possible, nor yet the speediest (for sometimes delay is rather 
of advantage), but a working plan for producing, with as little 
friction as may be, decisions likely to be accepted. This the two Peace 
Conferences at the Hague have given us, and it is much. 

Meanwhile a considerable number of general treaties have been con- 
cluded (M. Renault says about sixty down to July, 1908) agreeing to refer 
differences to the Hague tribunal : the Anglo-French Treaty of 1903 
led the way (the text may be seen in the Law Quarterly Review^ Vol xxi, 
p. 114, as well as in the usual official publications) and lias served as a 
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pattern. A rather special treaty between Italy and Argentina was 
communicated to the Hague Conference in September, 1907. 

In the course of 1908, several Arbitration l^eaties in identical form 
(closely resembling that of the Treaty between France and Great Britain) 
were concluded between the Unit^ States and other Powers, Great 
Britain among them. The operative article is as follows: — 

^'Differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating to the inter- 
pretation of treaties existing between the two Contracting Parties, and which it 
may not have been |>ossible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established at llie Hague by the Convention 
of the 29th of July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the 
vital interests, the independence, or the honour of the two Contracting States, 
and do not concern the interests of Uiird Parties. 

Due recopiition is given to the constitutional position of the Senate 
in the United States, by requiring in every case a special agreement of 
reference, to be entered into by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Tlie otlier Powers which arc parties to the.‘>e Conventions, 
down to July 1, 1908 (so they are officially called, not Treaties), are 
France, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, For some reason the Conventions are limited 
to a period of five years, possibly to make amendments easier if any 
shouU be thought of. 

A list of the Arbitration Tmities concluded by Great Britain down 
to July 1, 1909, will be found in the Bibliography to this chapter. 
Brazil made Arbitration Treaties with many Powers in the spring 
of 1909. 

All or nearly all the above-mentioned Treaties contain, it will be 
noted, an exception of questions involving the vital interests, independ- 
ence, or honour of the contracting Sbites. Lord Salisbury wrote, in the 
course of the negotiations preceding the unratified treaty of 1897 with 
the United States: “Neither Government is willing to accept arbitration 
upon issues in which the national honour or integrity is involved.’^ 
Clearly, no nation will submit to any tribunal the question whether it 
shall accede to demands which its rulers consider ruinous or humiliating. 
What arbitrable question was there between Elizabeth of England and 
Philip of Spain when the Armada was off the Lizard? or, as has 
been pertinently asked, between Austria and France in 1859, or 
Russia and Turkey in 1877 ? Therefore, some such clause of exception 
appears unavoidable if the good faith of treaties is to be upheld, and we 
confess that we do not attach much importance to its exact form. It 
may be said that these exceptions can be used frivolously or in bad 
faith. But the same drawback exists in the construction and applica- 
tion of all treaties whatever. Well-meant proposals were made at the 
Hague for settling a list of causes of difference which should not be 
deemed vital; but the only result that appeared practicable was an 
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enumeration of such matters of current business as have commonly been 
found well within the resources of diplomacy, and the project was wisely 
dropped. 

We must now say a word of the Concert of Europe, a term so current 
as to be familiar to every one who has followed the course of affairs 
during the last generation. An enquirer from another planet, or even a 
citizen of the New World who had not attended much to recent European 
history, might be moved to ask : If there is a European Conceii;, what 
need is there of Peace Conferences, and why do armaments continue to 
grow ? The answer is that the Concert of Europe is a name which in 
modem practice conveniently designates a wholly local and anomalous 
episode in international politics, and disguises formal irregularities which 
only necessity has justified. Lord Salisbury thought the name “ some- 
what absurd.’’ In the earlier part of the nineteenth century the current 
word appears to have been ^‘system.” Ever since the War of Greek 
Independence the Great Powers of Europe have endeavoured more or 
less constantly, and with more or less good results, to restrain the chronic 
elements of disorder in the Balkan peninsula and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, due to the superposition of a dynasty bound by the law and the 
traditions of Islam on a mixed population of Christians agreeing in 
nothing but that name, and at feud with one another no less than 
with their nominal rulers. The Concert, such as it was, was far from 
harmonious in the days of Mehemet Ali’s revolt, failed to prevent the 
Crimean War in 1853-4, and the Russo-Turkish War in 1877, and was 
impotent to deal with Egypt. That country has come practically under 
British protection by a series of accidents, makeshifts, and fictions 
whose outcome, now legitimate by the consent of the Powers, is the 
despair of legal and political definition. On the other hand the European 
Concert, in 1897, though unable to prevent war between Greece and 
Turkey, reduced it to comparatively trifling dimensions; and, better still, 
it pacified Crete, with much trouble, indeed, and in a clumsy fashion. 
Whether the international situation of Crete be more or less anomalous 
than that of Egypt is a question few publicists care to discuss if they 
can avoid it. One thing is certain, that in point of form the acts of 
interference in Crete undertaken by the Powers in 1897 and 1898, 
including a pacific blockade, repeated prevention of Turkish troops from 
landing, and assumption of administrative and judicial authority, gave 
the Sultan an excellent cause of war against every one of them ; but 
there were more excellent reasons against the exercise of his right, and 
all these acts were, in fact, authorised sooner or later by the more or less 
willing consent or acquiescence of the Turkish Government. 

The endeavours of the Powers to improve the state of Macedonia, 
which were carried on with indifferent success for some years, were 
interrupted, and will, one may hope, be superseded by the peaceful 
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revolution of 1908 which restored the Turkish Constitution. The still 
later events of 1908 and 1909 are too recent to be matter of historical 
criticism, but they have in any case proved that the Concert of Europe 
no longer exists. 

With regard to the Russian initiative in the matter of peace con- 
ferences, it will be remembered that, so early as 1804, the Emperor 
Alexander I proposed a league of which the principle was to he obligatory 
mediation, and which should aim, among other objects, at framing a 
code of the law of nations. In 1818, at the Conference of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he spoke of an ideal ‘‘system of Europe‘S in a wider sense 
than that which the “ Concert has come to bear in later times. It 
would seem that the formation of any such system can be looked for 
only when the political institutions emd ideas prevailing in the chief 
nations of the world have become much more nearly uniform than they 
are ; and it is far from clear that the present tendency is to approxi- 
mation, for the fashion — a passing one, let us hope — is rather to 
exaggerate national and racial differences. 

The Declaiation of London, 1909, does not fall within the scope 
of this chapter, as it is of a technical character, and deals only with 
questions arising out of an actual state of war. It is, however, an 
important supplement to the work done by the Hague Conference of 
1907. Better definition of the rules governing maritime warfare and 
the rights and duties of nations in relation thereto will remove occasions 
of controversy, which have often tended to involve neutral Powers in the 
quarrels of the original belligerents. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 

The condition of the people in 1842, as seen in the streets of Bolton 
in Lancashire, was describe by Colonel Perronet Thompson (1783-1869) 
in language that palpitates with anger. “ Anything like the squalid 
misery, the slow, mouldering, putrefying death by which the weak and 
feeble of the working classes are perishing here, it never befel my eyes 
to behold nor my imagination to conceive. And the creatures seem to 
have no idea of resisting or even repining. They sit down with oriental 
submission, as if it was God and not the landlord that was laying his 
hand upon them."' At the same time the new Boards of Guardians 
throughout the whole country were employing between forty and fifty 
thousand adult able-bodied men in oakum-picking, stone-breaking, and 
bone-crushing, in the “ labour yards "" attached to the hated “ Bastilles 
of the poor,"" on pittances of poor relief just sufficient to keep them 
and their families alive. Of such workers as were fortunate enough to 
be still in wage-eaniing employment, men, women, and children, “ pent 
up in a close dusty atmosphere from half-past five or six o’clock in the 
morning till seven or eight o’clock at night, from week to week, without 
change, without intermission, it is not to be wondered at,” states a 
contemporary government Report, ‘‘ that they fly to the spirit and 
beer-shops and the dancing-house on the Saturday nights to seek those, 
to them, pleasures and comforts which their own destitute and comfort- 
less homes deny.” In the Bolton of the twentieth century, though there 
is still individual squalor and personal misery to be found, the popula- 
tion — six times as numerous as in 1842 — may, taken as a whole, safely 
be described as prosperous, healthy, intellectually alert, taking plenty 
of holidays, and almost aggressive in its independent self-reliance. So 
great a change, to be paralleled in many an industrial city of western 
Europe, demands an explanation. 

To some observers of the first half of the nineteenth century — to 
John Dalton (1766-1844) or Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829), for 
instance, or to Michael Faraday (1791-1867) or Sir Charles Lyell 
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(1797-1876) — it may have seemed, as is still sometimes asserted, that it 
was to physical or biological science, far more than to the work of states- 
men or to the creation of constitutions, or to the elaboration of social 
systems or to the study of sociology ” that we had to look as “ the great 
ameliorator of the human lot in life.'’ Unfortunately for this view, we 
must recognise that physical science had already achieved great marvels, 
and that some of the principal mechanical inventions which tmnsformed 
English industry and enormously increased the wealth of its wealthy 
classes were already more than half a century old, when Bolton, and 
industrial England generally, lay, in 1842, in the lowest trough of its 
misei'y. If to ameliorate the human lot in life hail been any part of the 
purpose of the great mechanical inventions, or of the far-reaching 
discoveries of physical science of the preceding half-century, they must 
be accounted to have egregiously failed. Since then, we have had to 
admit, as John Stuail Mill indicated already in 1848, that all the 
discoveries of physical science and all the mechanical inventions in the 
world, have not lightened, and by themselves never will lighten, the 
toil of the wage-earning class. A scientific discovery or a mechanical 
invention, though it may revolutionise the processes of industry and 
vastly augment our total productive power, does not in itself affect the 
terms of the biu*guin which the employer of labour is able to make 
with the wage-eanier ; does not make the profitableness of the marginal 
man" to the employer any gi'eater than before; and, accordingly, does 
not by itself make tlie working day shorter or the wages greater. 

What mechanical, physical, chemical, and biological science has done 
to enlarge the range of our knowledge and augment our power over 
the forces of nature will be described in a subsequent chapter. But it 
is demonstrated by a whole century of experience that, while every 
advance in our knowledge of the univei'se increases tlie potential capacity 
of those who control affairs, this mere increase of knowledge, as a matter 
of fact, does nothing in itself to prevent or to diminish the poverty and 
social wretchedness of those in the rear. These are, indeed, in the 
procession of civilisation, left all the further behind. Tlie social result 
of any increased power over nature enjoyed by the community as a whole 
depends on the use to which the community as a whole chooses to put 
it. But the ordered sequences of physical and biological phenomena 
which usually claim the name of science do not exhaust its scope. Of 
man in society, with all his various groupings and anangements, as 
forming part of the universe, we may also increase our knowledge, and 
thereby increase our power to control phenomena outside the realm of 
physical or biological science, whicli are potent in the amelioiution of 
the human lot in life. In short, there may be progress in political 
science, as well as in the sciences dealing with the non-human part of 
the universe. What has transformed the Bolton cotton-spinners of 1842 
into the Bolton cotton-spinners of the twentieth century — what falls 
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therefore to be described in this chapter — ^is no mechanical, physical, 
chemical, or biological discovery, but a certain subtle revolution in the 
ideas of men ; a certain advance in our acquaintance with those social 
laws which, to use Montesquieu's pregnant phrase, ‘^are the necessary 
^lations derived from the nature of things"; and, therewith, a certain 
increase of power to influence social phenomena. This power to influence 
social phenomena has taken shape in specific social movements associated 
with such appellations as municipal action and cooperation, factory 
legislation and trade unionism, sanitation and education, the Poor Law 
and the collective provision for the orphans, the sick, and the aged, 
and all that vaguely defined social force commonly designated socialism. 
These social movements, while the chemists and physicists have been 
at work in their laboratories, have resulted in the development of new 
social tissue ; have been, in short, gradually transforming human society 
itself. 

The revolution of the last three-quarters of the nineteenth century in 
men's ideas about social arrangements, and the consequent changes in 
social tissue which those ideas have been causing, may be described in 
many different ways. We may first notice, partly as cause and partly as 
eflTect, a certain shifting of the very basis of the local organisation of the 
immunity. In the manor, in all the varieties of the manorial borough, 
in the gild, and in the unreformed municipal corporation, men had for 
centuries unconsciously grouped themselves on the basis of their occupa- 
tions as producers. \^atever else these social groupings may have been, 
on the economic side the manor was, at the outset, a group of agricul- 
tural tenants, the gild a group of craftsmen or traders, even the borough 
corporation a group of burgage occupiers whose economic interests 
were similar. These groups of tenants, craftsmen, or burghers — at 
no time coextensive with the whole of the local residents — had, by 
their very nature, a tendency to exclusiveness, and inevitably be^mc 
small oligarchies in the midst of an unprivileged population, losing 
whatever sense they may once have had of fulfilling the communal needs, 
and expressing only their own members' separate and exclusive interests. 
Thus it was, throughout western Europe, the organisation of local 
administration on this old basis, which was essentieilly that of associations 
of producers, that long stood in the way of social reform. We see in 
England the slow beginnings of a different grouping in the gradual rise 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the parish vestries 
and the various bodies of road or harbour or town Improvement 
Commissioners, the latter as yet unnoticed by historians, which began 
to provide for the needs, and to act in the name, not of this or that 
exclusive group, but of all the local residents. And, as aU the local 
residents necessarily used or enjoyed the benefits of the roods, the 
harbours, the lighted pavements, the cleansed streets, the improved 
thoroughfares, and the organisations for the protection of life and 
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property, which these new local governing bodies, by the opening of 
the nineteenth century, were beginning to develop, we may properly 
regard them as associations of consumers. 

This was the real import of the revolution effected in England and 
Wales by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. It substituted, in 
the structure of English local government, for the associations which, 
in their economic aspect, had originated as associations of producers, 
with their exclusive interests and tendencies, an organisation of the 
residents of each locality, for the purpose of satisfying their common 
needs. The Act was incomplete, and in many ways imperfect. It 
took three-quarters of a century for the principles then adopted to 
be carried into every part of English local government. The municipal 
history of the nineteenth centuiy, sdl-important as it has been to the 
life of the nation, has found, as yet, no historian. Of the steps in the 
structural development we need only mention, so far as England is 
concerned, the gradual absorption, between 184*0 and 1870, of nearly 
all the old bodies of Town Improvement Commissioners, and the 
concentration in the Town Council of practically all the functions of 
municipal government; the admission, between 1835 and the present 
day, of a hundred-and-fifty new and growing towns to full municipal 
privileges ; the gradual democratisation, between 1867 and 1885, of 
the municipal councils by various changes in franchise and qualification 
(including the removal of all property qualification, and the acceptance, 
as electors, of the dwellers in single rooms and of independent women 
occupiers); the extension to growing urban communities, from 1848 
onwards, under the Public Health Acts, of what were practically 
municipal powers of self-government under other names ; the organisa- 
tion, in 1888, of the local government of the whole metropolitan area 
and of the rural districts on what was virtually the same municipal 
basis ; and the establishment, in 1894, of Parish Councils in the villages. 

In 1870, as the result of changes made while the Education Bill of 
that year was under consideration by the House of Commons, there was a 
temporary reversion to the eighteenth century type of local organisation, 
separately elected School Boards being establish^ independently of the 
general local governing body of the locality. In 1902 and 1903 these 
were all abolished, their duties being transferred to the general governing 
body of the Borough or County. Of the separately elected IoceiI 
governing bodies there remains, in 1910, only the Board of Guardians, 
which h^ been established under the Act of 1834 to administer the 
public provision for the relief of the poor; and, in 1909, a Royal Com- 
mission, appointed to overhaul the whole Poor Law administration, 
recommend^ the immediate abolition of this separate authority^, and the 
transfer of its duties to the Borough and County C^ouncils. With the 
exception of the management of some of the great rivers and ports, which 
does not logically come within the functions to be entrusted to the 
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ratepayers of a particular urban area, and for which accordingly there are 
often separately appointed trusts or commissions, the whole of England 
and Wides may be said to be now under democratic municipal govern* 
ment, on tlie lines advocated by Jeremy Bentham, adopted for the 
Boroughs by Lord Melbourne in 1835 and for London and the rural 
counties by the Ministry of Lord Salisbury in 1888. To the local 
Council of citizens, elected by ballot, annually or triennially, by the 
resident occupiers of house, office, or room, without qualification or 
restriction, is accorded a practically unlimited freedom, within the 
sphere allotted to it by law, to spend as it pleases, without any 
effective government control, the compulsory levies which, practically 
without legal limit, it is empowered, by mere majority vote, to make 
upon all the occupiei*s of land or houses within its area. It has taken 
more than a couple of generations for the local government of the rural 
districts, as well as that of the towns, to become (as Francis Place 
predicted in 1835) in this way ‘‘municipalised’'; and (as may now be 
added) for this democratic organisation on the basis of the association 
of consumers for the supply of their own needs to be recognised as 
“ Municipal Socialism.” 

Of the development of local goveniment in western Europe and the 
United States — in its collective performance for the community of services 
formerly left to individual enterprise, essentially similar to that in the 
United Kingdom — space does not permit us to treat. The number and 
variety of services performed by the local governing bodies of France 
and Switzerland, Germany and Austria, Belgium and Denmark, Italy 
and Holland, like that of the local governments of New Zealand and 
the Argentine Republic, is often greater than in English or American 
municipalities. The municipal expenditure of New York and Paris 
exceeds even that of London. 

However we may regard it, to this local collective activity, in its 
numerous and varied manifestations, is to be attributed a large share 
of the social transformation of all the cities of the civilised world, 
during the last three-quarters of the nineteenth century. We naturally 
see this transformation most clearly at what may be termed the nodal 
points of society, the urban centres where men are most thickly 
clustered together. The rapid development and multiplication of these 
nodal points is at once a cause and a result of the transformation* 
Throughout western Europe, the United States, Australasia, and South 
Africa (and, in fact, throughout the civilised world) the numl>er and pro- 
portion of the dwellers in towns has increased, and is increasing, out of all 
proportion to the rural population ; so that in many countries one-half, 
and in the most developed countries three-fourths, of all the inhabitants 
are now to be found in urban communities. In place of a world in 
which the towns were but exceptions in the common range of rural life, 
we have a world of towns, between which there are still to be found 
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interstices of country. These urban communities have left behind them, 
once for all, the ideal of a society of independent, self-sufficing households, 
each producing for its own needs. Instead, they take on the character, 
gradually, and at first without social self-consciousness, of cooperative 
communities, based upon the obligatory membership of municipal citizen- 
ship, in which one function after another is organised and fulfilled for 
the common benefit by the collective forces of the social group. Thus, 
we see throughout western Europe, and particularly in the England of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, the municipal governments 
administering on a communal basis such services, once entirely a matter 
for individual self-provision by each household, as paving, lighting, and 
cleansing the streets ; the prevention of assault, theft, and damage by 
flood or fire; the removal of faecal matter and garbage; the public supply 
and distribution on a large scale of the primary needs of existence, such 
as water, housing, milk, and now, in one place or another, even other 
food; the communal provision of artificial light, of certain forms of fuel, 
and of hydraulic or electric power ; the provision of the means of trans- 
port and of intercommunication ; the collective production, in public 
forests or on drainage farms, or in connexion with other municipal 
departments or institutions, of all sorts of agricultural products, and of 
this or that manufacture ; the complete and minutely detailed care of 
tlie orphans, the sick, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the crippled, the 
mentally defective, the infirm and the aged ; elaborate provision for the 
special needs connected with maternity, infancy, childhood, and the 
disposal of the deaii ; the provision of schools for childmi and of oppor- 
tunities of instruction for adolesc'ents and adults, as well as of libraries, 
museums, and art galleries ; the organisation of apprenticeship, technical 
education, artistic production, and scientific research ; the public organ- 
isation of the labour market ; the prevention and treatment of destitution 
and distress caused by unemployment or misfortune ; and the provision, 
for all classes and all ages, of music and other means of recreation, 
including the regulation of amusement and even its organisation. 
Among the tens of thousands of urban communities, in which more 
than half tlie population of western Europe and Australasia and an 
ecpially rapidly increasing proportion of the United States are now to 
be found, we see today an infinite variety in the extent, Uie manner, 
and the results of this collective organisation. What is universal and 
ubiquitous is a steady and continuous growtli in the volume and the 
range of collective activity. 

In the reorganisation of society which is thus everywhere proceeding, 
one important element in the consciousness of personal freedom, on the 
one hand, and in the efficiency of the social service, on the other, is 
the relation that exists between the local administrative bodies and the 
national Government. Here we may distinguish three main types. In 
France and Grermany, tlie local administration, which is largely entrusted 
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to salaried officials of high professional qualiBcations, is, broadly speaking, 
dosely supervised by and completely subordinate to the various depart- 
ments of the executive Government of the State. The functions and 
powers of the local councils of elected representatives are narrowly 
limited ; and their actual interferences with the local administration are, 
in almost all cases, subject to the control and approval of the central 
executive departments. In sharpest contrast stand the local governing 
bodies of the United States, which are, broadly speaking, wholly autono- 
mous corporations, subject only to the State Legislature, to which the 
State executive departments are also subject, and which is itself limited 
in its powers by the State Constitution, to be changed only, after more 
or less elaborate precautions, by the electorate of the State as a whole. 
The result is that the administration of the local governing bodies of the 
United States is, broadly speaking, subject to no external supervision or 
control other than that of the ratepaying and voting electorates of their 
several localities. 

In the United Kingdom, a middle course has been pursued. Prior 
to the Reform Act of 1832, there was virtually no connexion between 
the executive departments of the national Government and such local 
governing bodies as existed, which were accordingly, within the ample 
scope of the powers conferred on them by the law of the land, in 
practice as completely autonomous as those of the United States 
have remained. Nor did any supervision or control by the national 
Government enter into Lord Melbourne's plan of 1835. Gradually, 
however, it was perceived that it was essential that there should be, at 
any rate, some external audit of local government accounts ; and that 
some extenial approval should be required before the local governing 
body was permitted, not merely to spend the rates paid by those who 
elected it, but also to embark on enterprises to be incurred out of loans 
mortgaging the future. Presently, it was realised that the government 
of a town was not merely a matter of interest to the inhabitants of that 
town, and that, whether in respect of roads and bridges, or in respect of 
infectious disesu^e, whether in the health or in the education of its citizens, 
the nation as a whole had something at stake. The central executive 
departments had, moreover, at their command, a wider experience and a 
greater knowledge than any local body could possess. The difficulty was 
how to secure national inspection and audit, and national supervision and 
control, without offending the susceptibilities of local autonomy on the 
one hand, and without, on the other, losing the advantages of local 
initiative and freedom. The problem has been solved in the United 
Kingdom by the expedient of the grant in aid. The national Govern- 
ment, in the past three-quarters of a century, has successively “ bought'' 
the rights of inspection, audit, supervision, initiative, criticism, and con- 
trol, in respect of one local service after another, and of one kind of local 
governing body after another, by the grant, in aid of the local iSnances, 
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and therefore of the local ratepayers, of anmial subventions from the 
national revenue. These subventions have often been demanded by local 
governing bodies, and sometimes ignorantly accorded by complacent 
Ministries, as mere ‘‘ doles in relief of local burdens. Their actual 
function is, in fact, seldom explicitly realised. The bulk of the various 
grants in aid are now given conditionally on particular services being 
conducted in general accord with regulations framed for the purpose, 
and designed to secure a certain prescribed minimum of efficiency. The 
executive department necessarily assumes the duty of supervision and 
inspection, in order to see that the conditions are complied with. Since 
the amount of the grant may be reduced in default of such compliance, 
the criticisms and suggestions of the executive department, accompanied 
as they may be by a warning, come with authoritative force. They are 
not, as they are in France and Germany, mandatory injunctions, leaving 
nothing to local initiative and local discretion. Hie local governing 
body may grumble and dispute the accuracy or the cogency of the in- 
spector’s criticisms, or the value of his suggestions. Gradually, however, 
in one way or another, these well-informed criticisms and suggestions are 
attended to, at the insUince of the local governing body itself, and in its 
own way. By this pnxress, and with the aid of government grants, such 
local services as police and education have, without loss of consciousness 
of local autonomy, gradually been levelled up to a high minimum of 
efficiency. The process with regard to public health and the local 
provision for the invalidated has only just begun. 

In the ixilations in which, with regard to the several services that it 
renders, the municipal association of consumers stands to its individual 
members, we see a wide variety. Consumption or use of the services 
may be legally compulsory, or may be left optional. It may be effectively 
voluntary, or virtually obligatory. Sometimes, the services ore supplied 
to the individual users or consumers on payment of the whole or paji; of 
the average cost, in proportion to the amount supplied, as with gas and 
electricity ; sonjetimes, in return for payment at generalised rates per unit 
irrespective of cost, as witli road or bridge or ferry tolls, or the postal 
and tramway servictis ; sometimes, for payments which purport to be 
made for the service, but ore actually computed on some basis of fiscal 
ability, iri'espective of the amount of service enjoyed, as is usual with 
water supply. Most commonly, however, the services are furnished on a 
frankly communistic basis, that is to say gratuitously, or at a nominal 
charge, with or vrithout restriction or limit of user, the cost being 
defrayed from the communal property of the inhabibuits, or levietl upon 
them, according to their presumed ability, by means of taxation. So 
rapid, so unselfconscious, and so ubiquitous has been this development of 
municipal services that no complete statistical or descriptive survey of it 
has yet been made ; and there is, as yet, no scientific study of its fiscal 
processes, and especially none of its “ special assessments,’’ or cliarges on 
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the individual for special services rendered. All that can be predicated 
of western Europe as a whole is that the extent, the variety, and the 
success of these communal enterprises, is, decade by decade, rapidly 
increasing. In England, the total capital under communal administration 
of this sort now amounts to more than a thousand millions sterling (or 
over per head of population of the whole country) — a total that 
probably exceeds the entire capital of the England of Elizabeth, of the 
England of Cromwell, and even of the England of Sir Robert Walpole. 
To estimate how much this development of municipal services has meant 
in the amelioration of the human lot in life, let anyone consider how 
potent, how continuous and, in the crowded city life, how all-pervading, 
is the efficacy, in preventing suffering, degradation, and demoralisation 
among the masses, of the schoolmaster and the policeman, of the public 
doctor and the hospital, of the care of the orphans and the aged, of the 
systems of drainage and water supply, of the provision of parks and 
libraries. It is these things — not the discovery of radium or of the origin 
of species or the latest advances in spectrum analysis — that stand between 
the great urban aggregations of the twentieth century and the brutality 
and misery of barbarism. The typical figure of the England of the Middle 
Ages was the lord of the manor ; the dominant types of the England of 
a century ago were the improving landlord and the capitalist mill-owner ; 
the most characteristic personages of the England of the twentieth 
century are the elected councillor, the elementary schoolmaster, the 
school -doctor, and the borough engineer. 

We see an essentially similar development of associations of 
consumers in another direction, specially characteristic of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, differing from municipal government 
in resting on the basis of voluntary membership. What is known 
as the cooperative movement, the beginnings of which are to be 
found in the eighteenth century, has assumed different forms in different 
countries and in different decades. At the outset, it often took the 
shape of associations of producers, little communities of agriculturists 
or craftsmen, seeking themselves to own and to direct the instruments 
of their joint industry, and to share its product among their own 
members. These early cooperative experiments in agriculture and 
manufactures, sometimes limited in their aims, sometimes passing into 
communistic settlements — though taken up with fervent belief and 
potent driving force by Robert Owen (1771-1858), and frequently 
repeated by different groups of enthusiasts for half a century — failed to 
secure a permanent footing, and were one by one abandoned. Without 
realising how great was the discovery that they had made, the twenty- 
eight weavers of Rochdale in 1844 formed their little cooperative society 
in a new way, on the basis of the association of consumers. It was in 
the desire to organise jointly the supply of their own needs and to 
combine for the more advantageous expenditure of their own inct>mes — 
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not in the aspiration, which was one of the common forms of the time, 
towards cooperation as producers — that ^ the Rochdale Pioneers ^ 
inaugurated, and within half a century created, what has been aptly 
described as a State within the State. 

Obtaining the necessary capital by their members’ own savings, fed 
from the ever-growing profits of their enterprises, the Cooperators have 
spread from town to town throughout the United Kingdom, and advanced 
from success to success. Their two-and-three-quarter million members, 
mostly of the wage-earning class, and representing probably one-fifth 
of the whole population, are now aggregated in about 1500 separate 
societies, which are themselves united in several great federations. 
Among them they carry on every kind of business (except only the 
provision of alcoholic drinks), from agriculture and manufacture to 
transport and banking ; they have their own arable, pasture, and fruit 
farms, and their own creameries, butter and bacon and biscuit works, 
cocoa and jam and sauce and pickle factories ; their own flour-mills and 
bakeries ; their own dressmaking and shirtmaking and tailoring work- 
shops, and even a corset factory ; their own cotton-miUs and clothing 
factories ; their own hide and skin and boot and shoe and brush and mat 
and soap and lard and candle and furniture works ; their own tinplate 
works and metal ware and crockery factories ; their own printing 
establishments and their own newspapers ; their own tea estates in 
Ceylon ; their own buyers in foreign countries and their own ships on 
the sea ; their own thousands of distributive stores, their own arrange- 
ments for insurance, their own banks, and even their own common 
libraries. Today, in the United Kingdom, the amount of the trade thus 
done by the two-and-three-quarter millions of Cooperative families with 
their fifty-five millions sterling of capital — the aggregate amount of the 
commodities and services thus supplied by themselves to themselves by 
the agency of their little army of 50,000 salaried officials, of the work 
thus performed for the common benefit without the supposed indispensable 
incentive of individual profit-making, and yet without any of the im- 
practicabilities of communism — exceeds one hundred and twenty millions 
sterling annually ; or more than the aggregate receipts from aJl sources 
of the municipalities and county councils and the other local governing 
bodies put together. 

The two movements of municipalisation and cooperation have, in 
fact, been in the United Kingdom the complements of each other, and 
have as yet scarcely overlapped. Both represent an application of 
democracy to the supply of the wants of the household. The universal 
and compulsory cooperation of the citizens, embodied in municipal 
government, has developed so far mainly in the provision, by the 
agency of a salaried municipal staff, of gratuitous or nearly gratuitous 
services, or of such fundamental common necessities as water, light, 
transport, and housing. The bringing under democratic control of the 
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manufacture and distribution of the thousand and one commodities of 
food, clothing, and furniture that each household also requires has been 
undertaken, in the main, by the Cooperative Society formed on a voluntary 
basis and acting through its own salaried staff of officials. Together, 
as the result of the growth of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
these two movements in the United Kingdom have brought under 
collective control the supply of commodities and services representing an 
annual expenditure of something like two hundred millions sterling, 
or approximately one-eighth of the whole personal expenditui*e of the 
Unit^ Kingdom. 

So great a shifting of the control and management of the production 
and distribution of the commodities by which we live could not fail to 
produce far-reaching social changes; changes which are all the greater 
in that they have taken place largely in the range of the life of the 
manual workers, and are, indeed, as yet scarcely known or appreciated by 
the middle and upper classes. 

While the cooperative movement has, since its new birth in 1844, 
had enthusiastic prophets from other social classes — prophets and propa- 
gandists like Frederick Denison Maurice (1805-72), Thomas Hughes 
(1822-96), and Vansittart Neale (1810-92) — it has been essentially a 
working class movement. Moreover, it has been a movement without 
great intellectual personalities, in wliich integrity, prudence, and a 
certain gift among the thousands of committee-men of patient unselfish 
service in humdrum duties have counted for more than genius, though 
the historian must record the lifelong propaganda of George Jacob 
Holyoake (1817-1906). It is, in fact, in its intellectual and moral in- 
fluence upon its members and the education of chai’acter, even more than 
the financial savings that it effects and encourages, that the cooperative 
movement has wrought a beneficent revolution among tens of thousands 
of working class families in the mining and manufacturing centres, and 
has contributed so largely to the social transformation of Great Britain. 
Each of the fifteen hundred cooperative societies, administering its own 
tens of thousands of pounds'* worth of capital, engaging in an innumerable 
variety of enterprises, manufacturing as well as distributive, and sharing 
in the wider life of the federated movement as a whole, is managed by 
little committees of almost exclusively working class representatives, 
democratically elected by all the members, and acrounting for their 
action at quarterly public meetings where all the affairs of the society 
are discussed. The largest society, the federal organisation known as 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society, wielding six millions of capital, 
doing twenty-five million pounds a year of business, employing nearly 
20,000 hands, in a hundred different trades, at a hundred-and-fifty 
separate establishments, in ten different counties, is all managed by 
a committee of thirty-two ex- work men, elected annually by the two 
million members. To the half-century of training in public adminis- 
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tration and in the working of representative institutions, which the 
cooperative movement has provided in nearly all the English and 
Scottish mining £ind manufacturing centres, the British working class 
owes much of its political education. A similar educational effect is 
to be seen in Ireland, where the cooperative movement, established 
practically by the patient service of Sir Horace Plunkett, is scarcely 
twenty years old. Here, the prominent type is that of the cooperative 
creamery or butter factory, established by a group of peasant farmers 
or small holders for the better dispos6d of the milk of their cows. The 
cooperative creamery is managed by a committee of the contributing 
members, and the profits are shared among them in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of the milk supplied by each. Beginning with a 
common enterprise of this sort, the small holders of many localities have 
learnt to combine and to work together for other purposes in which they 
have a common interest. 

The cooperative movement is often ignorantly described as having 
succeeded in distribution and failed in production. Yet, l)eginning first 
with distribution, the fifteen hundred cooperative societies in Great 
Britain have built up a large number of manufacturing enterprises of 
the most varied kind and not a few of agricultural character, especially 
in dairy products. Their creameries and their manufacturing enterprises 
enjoy a permanent and ever-growing success. Five of the largest flour- 
mills in England, producing annually food for two million persons, 
and the most extensive boot and shoe factory in the United Kingdom, 
tuniing out more than a million pairs a year, are both owned 
and managed by the federated two millions of cooperatoi*s. It is, 
however, true that another type of cooperative society, founded on the 
diametrically opposite principle of the association of producers, has 
always languished, and has never attained any great measure of success. 
Taken up by the Christian Socialists of 1848, the ideal of the “ self- 
governing workshop,’' in which the wage system would be superseded by 
groups of craftsmen, themselves owning the capital with wliich they 
worked, and selling Uie common product for the common benefit, long 
continued to captivate successive generations of idealistic workmen 
and philanthropists. But innumerable ex[)ci*iments have demonstrated 
that this organisation, though it may live for a time, and even for a 
long time in particular industries, is not usually compatible with the 
discipline, the concentration of managerial capacity, and the accumula- 
tion of capital, required by modern competitive industry. Cooperative 
societies of this kind, generally confining themvselves to industries of low 
capitalisation in propoition to the number employed, either fail alto- 
gether, or else depart from the self-go veniing workshop ” ideal — mostly 
coming, in fact, to consist, in large proportion, of investing members 
who are not workers, and who appoint a manager to direct wage-workers 
who are not members. The modem form in which the idea of the 
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association of producers now finds embodiment is that of profit-sharing, 
often termed industrial copartnership, or the concession by the owners 
of the capital of a bonus over and above wages, combined, if possible, 
with some representation of the manual workers in the council of partners 
or directors by which the business is directed. This, though in practice 
little more than a philanthropic modification of joint-stock capitalism, 
has in certain cases had a great result in stimulating saving among the 
best of the workmen, and in enabling them to join the class of small 
investors. 

On the Continent of Europe, the cooperative movement took at first 
other forms. In Germany, the most prominent for a long time was that 
of the cooperative loan society, where the joint savings or the corporate 
borrowings of the members constituted a fund from which loans could 
be made to such of their own number as required capital, a system of 
mutual guarantee and neighbourly supervision enabling tliis credit to be 
given safely to individual borrowers without means. We need not here 
distinguish between the Schulze-Delitzsch banks, started about 1850 by 
Hermann Schulze, burgomaster of Delitzsch, specially adapted to urban 
circumstances, and spreading mainly in the towns; and the Raiffeisen 
banks, begun about the same time by Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen, 
burgomaster of a district near Neuwied, designed to meet the needs of 
agriculturists, and spreading chiefly in the country. The Schulze-Deli tzsch 
banks, of which there have come to be over a thousand, with over half a 
million members, and loan transactions of a hundred and fifty million 
pounds sterling annually, are individually larger institutions than the 
majority of the Raiffeisen banks, of which there are now no fewer than 
13,000 with a million and a half members, and loan transactlian 
approaching two hundred million pounds sterling annually, ^^ive 
form, cooperation, while bringing under collective control tlie banis;^ 
services needed by its membei's, and, so to speak, “democratising'' tid 
moneylender, is so far from aiming at superseding individual profit, 
making enterprise, that it has come to the aid of the petite Industrie^ 
alike in manufacture and in agriculture. Among the small masters and! 
jobbing handicraftsmen, by whom so much of German industry is still 
carried on, and especially among the peasant proprietors and small 
holders who contribute so large a proportion of its agiiculture, thik 
popular cooperation to supersede the individual banker or usurer — to 
perform collectively for the common good what would otherwise be done 
individually for private profit — ^has wrought marvels of prosperity. 

In France, the most prominent part in the cooperative movement 
was long played by small cooperative societies engaged in manufacturing 
industry, in which many of the workers were members. But, with 
increasing international intercourse, all forms of cooperation are now to 
be found in all the countries of westeni Europe ; the largest part being 
now played by the Cooperative Societies of the nature of associations of 
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eonsiiniers, who combine in order, by their own salaried agents, to 
provide for themselves collectively, whether in agriculture, manufacturing, 
banking, transport, or retail distribution, without the intervention of 
any profit-maker, what they and their households individually require. 

Such a shifting as we have described of the veiy basis of social 
organisation from producers to consumers in the development of 
municipal government and the cooperative movement, could not fail, even 
though largely without consciousness of itself, to influence the politics 
and the legislation of the time. In the United Kingdom in particular, 
the whole movement for freedom of trade, whether it took the form 
of abolition of gild and apprenticeship restrictions, or removing the 
customs barriers between nations, obtained its popular support and 
its far-reaching influence largely from the claim of the consumer to free 
the products he needed or desired, from the bonds and fetters of 
custom or law or tax. The English manufacturer of the early part of 
the nineteenth century may have desired Free Trade as a means of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice; but Peel and Gladstone 
opened the ports because it was felt that the claims of the consumer 
could no longer be denied. Other countries followed the lead thus 
given by the United Kingdom. The last remnants of gild ordinance 
and customary regulations hampering free competition passed rapidly 
away, and ^‘Cobden Treaties'^ and ‘‘most favoured nation clauses’’ 
seemed, by the end of the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
destined at no dishint date to remove all “ artificial ” obstacles, and to 
attain the “Early Victorian” economic ideal of that perfect freetiom of 
competition in which the consumer finds all the economic processes of 
the world conducted in obsequious obedience to his taste or whim, at 
the lowest possible cost of production. 

But it gradually appeared tliat, in this apotheosis of the consumer, 
there were certain adverse features. Tlie “ industrial revolution,” as it is 
called, which took place in England in the eighteenth century and on the 
Continent of Europe and in the United States at various dates in the 
nineteenth century, had resulted in all forms of industry, whether mining 
or manufacturing, transport or retail distribution, and even the greater 
part of agriculture, being organised on a capitalist basis. Especially in 
manufacturing industry, and in the towns, the typical figure ceased to 
be that of the master craftsman, himself a manual worker, who, in his 
family group of journeymen and apprentice, owned his industrial plant 
and commodity that he produced, and sold that commodity for his 
own profit. In his place, we have the capitalist mireprentttry using his 
capital to hire large numbers of lifelong wage-eaniei's, entirely divorced 
from any economic interest either in the plant with which they work or 
the product which Uie associated labour of tlie factory or mine turns out 
for the profit of the proprietor. The forge of the village blacksmith 
has been superseded by the iron foundry, employing scores or hundreds 
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of ‘‘hands.’’ The latter part of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
continuous and almost ubiquitous tendency towards the consolidation of 
industrial enterprises into larger and larger aggregates, in the twentieth 
century sometimes amounting to as many as fifty thousfiuid workmen in 
a single capitalist enterprise ; though this tendency is far less marked 
in agriculture than in other forms of enterprise. The result has been, 
throughout the whole of the nineteenth century, that the proportion 
of the workers who owned the product of their labour, or who par- 
ticipated in the profit derived from its sale, has steadily diminished; 
while the proportion of recipients of a mere wage or salary has steadily 
increased, liie opening of the twentieth century finds, except in the 
agricultural small holdings of certain countries, and in a few surviving 
handicrafts, nearly the whole manual- working class divorced from the 
soil and from the ownership of the capital with which it works; 
dependent (apart from its relatively small invested savings) exclusively 
on wages; and constituting, in all advanced industrial nations, from 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the entire population. The nations have 
become, not democracies of independent producers such as Rousseau 
and Jefferson and Franklin contemplated, but “democracies of hired 
men,’’ whose economic interests are primarily not in the amount of 
their product, of which they enjoy no share, but in the conditions of 
employment that “freedom of competition” accords to them. 

It is the growing popular appreciation of this fact, long unseen 
either by the economists or by the capitalist class, which has, in the 
main, produced the social movements of the past three-quarters of a 
centuiy. It seemed of small advantage to the l^ncashire coal-miner of 
1842 that he might get his clothes cheaper by means of perfect freedom of 
competition, if this meant also that he found himself driven to work 
excessive hours under insanitary conditions, in mines where precautions 
against accidents were omitted because they were expensive to the 
employer, and for wages which the employer’s superiority in economic 
strength inevitably reduced to the barest subsistence level. It was 
a poor consolation to the Bolton cotton-spinner of 1842 that he could 
buy more cheaply the coal usecl by his wretched household, w'hen the 
cotton-mill (equipped with the latest mechanical inventions for diminish- 
ing human toil) was compelling him and his wife and his little children 
to labour for twelve or fifteen hours a day, under revolting sanitary 
conditions, amid dangerous machinery left unfenced for the sake of 
economy, and in an atmosphere deliberately made unhealthy by gas and 
steam, in order that there might be fewer threads broken in the yam 
that he was making. When the results of unrestrained competition in the 
employment of labour were gradually, and very slowly, perceived by the 
philanthropists, and made known by Robert Owen (1771-1856) and Lord 
Shaftesbury (1801-85), the statesmen found that they had no answer. 
The Free Trade economists of the first half of the nineteenth century— 
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and indeed, all who, consciously or unconsciously, were basing human 
society upon the needs and desires of the consumers — had learnt only 
half their lesson. They had been so much taken up with the idea of 
removing barriers and obstacles to have failed to realise that they had 
also to get rid of those illegitimate profits, involving a drain on the 
national life. M’Culloch and Nassau Senior, Cobden and Bright, 
understood that the grant of money aid to a particular industry 
out of the rates and taxes enabled that industry to expand, and to 
secure more of the nation's brains and capital, and more of the world's 
trade than was economically advantageous. They even recognised that 
the use of unpaid slave labour constituted an illegitimate drain on the 
national resources quite as much. But they never comprehended that 
to set the employer free to make exactly what arrangements he chose 
for his work, and to conclude exactly what bargains he chose with his 
individual operatives, inevitably meant, because of his superiority in 
economic strength, the reduction of wages for mere “common labour" 
to the worth of the marginal man — to a point, in fact, which experience 
proved to be even below what was physiologically necessary for sub- 
sistence — the exaction of hours of daily labour far in excess of what was 
compatible witli healtliy existence; the harnessing to the mill of the 
pregnant woman, of the nursing mother, of the immature youth, even 
of the child ; the subjection of them all, in the attempt to reduce 
expenses to a minimum, to brutalising and insanitary conditions, and 
even to incessant risk of accident, for lack of the necessary expensive 
precautions; and, actually, when it was found to facilitate the manu- 
fac^ture, to the dclil)erate use of deleterious substniices and the delil>erate 
vitiation of the atmosphere by artificial heat and moisture to the ruin 
of the operatives' health. 

All this meant, by the using up of successive supplies of human labour, 
each in turn to be prematurely flung on the rubbish heap of charity 
and the Poor 1-aw, a subsidy to particular industries, not less inimic^ 
to the objects of Free Trade than if it hud been granted from the taxes. 
But because it came as a drain on the vitality of the nation as a whole, 
paid in the first instance by the manual workers themselves, whose blood 
was thus coined for drachmas, the economic nature of the arrangement 
was long unrecognised. Not until the latter part of the century was 
it perceived that, if the object of Free Trade was to promote such a 
distribution of capital, brains, and labour as would result in tlie greatest 
possible satisfaction of human needs, witli the least expenditure of 
human efforts and sacrifices, the limitation of the autocracy of the 
employer — the enforcement with regard to the conditions of work of the 
will of the many instead of the will of the one — was not only a necessary 
extension of democracy, but also as indispensable a part of the Free 
Trade movement, considered as an assertion of the real interests of the 
comumer, as tlie tariflT reforms of Colxlen and Bright, “During that 
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period,’’ wrote the Duke of Argyll (1823-1900), two great discoveries 
have been made in the Science of Government ; the one is the immense 
advantage of abolishing restrictions on trade ; the other is the absolute 
necessity of imposing restrictions on labour.... And so the Factory 
Acts, instead of being excused as exceptional, and pleaded for as 
justifiable only under extraordinary conditions, ought to be recognised 
as in truth tlie first legislative recognition of a great National Law, 
quite as important as Freedom of Tratle, and... like this last. . .destined 
to claim for itself wider and wider application.’’ 

We see tliis revolt against sacrificing everything to cheapness, which 
unrestricted freedom of enterprise was supposed to produce, leading 
gradually to factory legislation. The first hesitating steps in the 
legislative regulation of the conditions of employment, beginning 
with the Factory Acts of 1802, 1819, 1825 and 1833, and the Mines 
Regulation Act of 1842, were taken merely empirically, with the 
object of remedying patent abuses, and of giving to specific classes 
of wage-earners, by the strong arm of the law, that protection against 
ill-usage which they had been unable to obtain for themselves. Step by 
step this legislative protection has been extended, fix>m trade to trade, 
from one class of workers to another, and from one element in industrial 
life to another. The Mines Regulation Act of 1812 wiis followed by 
successive statutes, steadily increasing the extent and minuteness of the 
precautions required against accidents, of the provisions for safeguarding 
the workers against being cheated in their wages, of the regulation of 
the work of women and boys, of the limitation of the hours of labour 
even of adult men, and, generally, of the supervision of the methods of 
working. By the Merchant Shipping Acts a similar legislative pro- 
tection was extended to the seamen, and all others employed on ships. 
By the Regulation of Railways Acts of 1889 and 1893, the Board of 
Trade was charged with the prevention of excessive hours of laliour 
among railway servants, and was enabled to insist on a retluctioii 
in the hours in all cases in which this was deemed necessary. By 
successive Truck Acts, Factory and Workshop Acts, and Shop Hours 
Acts, practically all manufacturing industrie.s and nearly all retail shops 
employing female or youthful assistants have similarly been brought 
under reflation and inspection. “We have today,” as the biographer 
of Richard Cobden enthusiastically rec^ounts, “ a complete, minute, and 
voluminous code for the protection of lal)our; buildings must be kept 
pure of effluvia; dangerous machinery must be fenced, children and 
young persons must not clean it whilst in motion ; their hours are not 
only limited but fixed; continuous employment must not exceed a given 
number of hours, varying with the trade, but prescribed by the law in 
given cases ; a statutable number of holidays is imposed ; the children 
mast go to school, and the employer must every week have a certificate 
to that effect ; if an accident Imppcns, notice must be sent to the pro{}er 
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authorities ; special provisions are made for bake-houses, for lace-making, 
for collieries, and for a whole schedule of other specified callings ; for 
the due enforcement and vigilant supervision of this immense host of 
minute prescriptions, there is an immense host of inspectors, certifying 
surgeons, and other authorities, whose business it is ^ to speed and post 
o'er land and ocean’ in restless guardianship of every kind of labour, 
from that of the woman who plaits straw at her cottage door, to the 
miner who descends into the bowels of the earth, and the seaman who 
conveys the fruits and materials of universal industry to and fro between 
the remotest parts of the globe.” 

From England, factory legislation spread successively to France, 
Switzerland, and Germany ; to Austria and Italy ; to all but the more 
backward southern States of the United States of America ; to the prin- 
cipal British colonies and to India ; and even to Holland and Belgium, 
which long remained behind the other industrial countries. Taking 
the subject as a whole, and regarding administration as well as legis- 
lation, the United Kingdom still keeps the lead. But in many details 
other nations have improved on the lessons they have learnt from 
England. Especially in such matters as the minimum age at which 
children may l>e employed in the factory, the provision for continuation 
of their school education, the prevention of street trading by children 
and young persons, the protection of the workers from deleterious 
substances, the regulation of tlie employment of women just before and 
after child-birth, and the securing of a living wage in Uie “sweated” 
trades, Switzerland or Bavaria, France or New Zealand, IViassachusetts 
or Victoria, have here and there gone ahead of British legislation. 
A voluntary association, the International Union for labour Legislation, 
with its seat at Basel, now seeks to systematise and render identical or 
equivalent the “ Labour Codes ” of the civilised world. 

The general acceptance and wide extension of factory legislation is, 
however, of very recent date. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century any interference with individual bargaining between employer 
and workmen found, os a principle, no favour witli the enlightened 
classes; and the workers, despairing of parliamentary help, sought to 
protect themselves by voluntary associations. It is, indeed, a feature of 
the typical nineteenth century development of the substitution of col- 
lective for individual control that voluntary association and gtivernmcnt 
action have always gone on side by side, the one appaiiently always 
inspiring, facilitating, and procuring successive developments of the 
other. Just as the progress of the collective control of the conditions 
of life in the form of munic]{>al government has been paralleled by the 
growth of collective control over the household supplies in the form of 
the cooperative movement, so the progress of legislative regulation 
the conditions of labour in the factory and the mine has been paralleled 
by the advance of analogous rc^^ation by means of Trade Unionkim 
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Beginning, apparently, at the end of the seventeenth century, but not 
for over a hundred years making any great headway, the operatives in 
particular industries have combined in order to maintain their standard 
of life. Their instrument was, essentially, that eventually adopted by 
Parliament in the Factory Acts, namely, the substitution, for the terms 
that the individual employer was able to impose on the individual wage- 
earner, of common rules for the trade as a whole, embodying a minimum 
standard below which no employer and no operative was allowed to 
descend. Parliament began with common rules as to sanitation, protec- 
tion against accidents, and the hours of labour of children. The Trade 
Unions began with common rules about rates of wages and methods of 
remuneration and the normal working day. Parliament enforced the 
common rules by official inspection and criminal prosecutions. The 
Trade Union developed only slowly a staff’ of salaried officials, and these 
had no right of entry to the employers’ premises ; and the only instru- 
ment on which it could rely to secure conformity with the common 
rules laid down for the trade was the strike. 

We need not repeat the nineteenth century story of English Trade 
Unionism — how by the aid of Francis Place (ITTl-lSS^) and Joseph 
Hume (1777-1855) it was grudgingly legalised in 18S4-5; how it got 
caught up in 1830-5 in one of the many phases of Owenism, and 
nearly b^me entangled, in 1842-8, in the political movement of 
Chartism ; how it gained a new start, on more sober lines, in 1846-51, 
and developed on the more solid financial basis of an industrial insurance 
association ; how these changes led to renewed parliamentary recognition 
of Trade Unionism in 1871 and 1875; how tiie movement, whidb had 
sunk into a somnolent acquiescence in industrial conditions, became 
reinvigorated in the last decnele of the century, as the result of awaken- 
ing class consciousness ” among the labourers; how, in 1903, in the 
‘‘TaflT Vale Railway case,” the judges once more reversed the intention 
which Parliament had imperfectly expressed in its statute, and made the 
Trade Union (though denied the rights of a corporate body) liable for 
pecuniary damages as if it were a corporate body ; how, in consequence 
of this decision, the Trade Unions swung their whole force into the rising 
labour party,” and extorted from an unwilling Legislature, in 1906, 
a new Statute spjecifically conceding the inviolability of their corporate 
funds. Nor is it pertinent to recall the various pitched Imttles wliich, 
over the establishment of the common rules that we have described, tlie 
Trade Unions have fought with the employers, in the form of long and 
embittered strikes and lockouts, from which no decade has been free. It 
must suffice to record that, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the Trade Unions of the United Kingdom number over two and a 
quarter million members, enjoy an annual revenue of more than three 
million pounds, and possess accumulated corporate fhnds exceeding six 
millions sterling. In many great industries — as it significantly happens. 
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exactly those in which British industry has been most successful in 
holding its own against foreign competition — such as cotton-spinning 
and weaving, ship-building, and coal-mining, practically every workman 
belongs to his Union. 

Trade Unionism, like factory legislation, has spread to all industrial 
nations, adopting practically the same devices to secure its ends. Begin- 
ning, usually, with attempts at restricting the numbers of the trade, by 
limitation of apprentices or other barriers to entrance, as was natural 
with what, after all, was an association of producers, though of wage- 
earning producers only, and occasionally vainly seeking to adopt such 
typical employers' devices as restricting output and regulating prices, the 
organised workmen are seen everywhere settling down, as they acquire 
experience of the practical economics of the labour question, into the one 
device of the common rule, overriding where necessary all individual 
bargaining. Just as factory legislation, on the points with which it 
deals, lays down common rules in the form of prescribed minima, below 
which no employer and no workman is permitted to descend, so the Trade 
Union of workmen seeks, in treaty with the associated employers, to enact 
for the trade similar common rules, prescribing minima on other matters. 
These common rules everywhere include a standard minimum rate of 
remuneration, whether by time or (as an actual majority of Trade 
Unionists desire) more commonly by the piece ; usually, also a normal 
day, or standard minimum of leisure; and, in the most eulvanced trades, 
also standard conditions relating to the sanitation, the safety, and the 
comfort of the workers. All such common rules the Trade Union seeks 
to get accepted by the employers, either by the method of collective 
bargaining, where the workmen as a whole, after more or less of discus- 
sion, make a treaty with the employers as a whole ; or, to the extent 
that the legislature is under popular control, by statutory enactment. 

Thus, in the most advanced industrial communities. Trade Unionism 
and factory legislation share the field between them. The common 
rules of the one supplement and support the common rules of the 
other. The cotton mill-owner and the cotton oj>erative — in 1842, in 
practice almost free to do as they individually chose — find themselves 
at the beginning of the twentietli century moving in ^ the higher free- 
dom of collective life.'' The management of the industry is recognised 
to be of common concern. No mill-owner and no operative may do 
what he likes with his own." The associated employers, tlie associated 
workmen, and the community as a whole represented by the factory 
inspector, are bound together by elaborate codes, partly statutory, and 
partly the outcome of voluntary treaties, regulating wages, hours, holi- 
days, meal-times, temperature, humidity, sanitary conveniences, the use 
of machinery, the speed of its working, the diameter of the material, 
the dumtion of engagements, and nearly every detail of the factory life, 
These codes, which aix* enforced not by the Government factory inspectors 
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ctlone, but also by salaried ofBcials of the Employers’ Association and 
salaried ofBcials of the Trade Union, who enjoy in practice the same 
right of entry as the factory inspector, impose minima only, not fruucirnOy 
and thus leave freely open to individual emulation and competitive enter- 
prise of masters or of workmen the utmost opportunity on the upward 
'way, but rigorously bar, to employer and operative alike, as inevitably 
leading to a degradation of the standard of life of the whole class, any 
attempt to pursue the downward way. 

Towards the latter part of the nineteenth century, the historian has 
to record a further development. Men have gradually become aware, 
dimly and imperfectly, that there is a more fundament^ basis for both 
factory legislation and Trade Unionism than the mere protection of 
the weak against the personal power which the command of capital gives 
to the employer. What is now seen to be essential is that, whether the 
workman be weak or strong in his bargaining power, wise or foolish in 
his demands, the community must see to it that those conditions which 
are requisite for social well-being shall not be infringtid. This is now 
accept^ not only as a matter of emulation among nations, but, according 
to the lessons which Political Economy has learnt from biology and from 
Darwinism, as a fundamental necessity of national existence. “ Eveiy 
society,’' said Mr Asquith, is judged, and survives, according to the 
material and moral minima which it prescribes to its inemberH.” Hence 
has come the conception of what has been called the ** national mini- 
mum ” ; conditions of existence which, because they are deemed indis- 
pensable to social health, the State insists on importing into every 
bargain for the hire of labour, if not also into every act of a man's life. 

There is a national minimum of sanitation,including protection against 
avoidable accidents and preventable diseases. Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of endeavour, beginning with Robert Owen in 1819 and Sir Edwin 
Chadwick (1800-90) and Southwood Smith (1788-1861) from 1835 
onward, gave us, first the general Public Health Act of 1848, and then 
the successive extensions of public health activity, by which the death- 
rate at all ages has been so much diminished. We now insist by law, not 
only that no factory, but also that no dwelling-house, shall be permitted 
to fall below the minimum prescribed for health. A new meaning and 
a new universality is given to the requirement that there shall be proper 
ventilation and heating of all workshops ; that machinery shall l>e fenc^ ; 
and that the vitiation of the atmosphere of the mill by ‘‘steaming” 
shall be kept within limits. It is this conception of a national minimum 
of sanitation which inspires and justifies the statutory provisions 
which now demand that proper water supply, sanitary conveniences, 
and drainage, shall be everywhere provided ; that houses shall be 
properly built; that suburbs shall be properly planned and laid out; 
that constantly increasing precautions shall be taken against infectious 
diseases ; and that, when accidents do happen, or when, in the course of 
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the industry, certain specific diseases are contracted, the medical treatment 
and maintenance of the injured workman shall be provided for by public 
hospitals and by a public medical service, as well as by money compensation. 
All this is not merely the protection of the weak, because it applies 
equally to the strong, and is enforced even against the wish of tliose 
whom it is desired to benefit. It is an assertion of the right and duty of 
the community as a whole to prescribe in its own interest the minimum 
conditions of health for every one of its citizens. 

There is a similar national minimum of education. For its own 
sake, the State now insists (though not yet in rural parts of Ireland) that 
every child from five to thirteen or fourteen shall receive what is deemed 
proper instruction, and provides (at an expense from public funds in the 
United Kingdom of jPJ25,000,000 a year) an elaborate array of schools 
and universities of every kind. There is, though as yet only over a part 
of the industrial field, a national minimum of leisure, in the legislative 
prohibition of the employment of persons for more than a specified 
number of hours in the twenty-four. This enforcement of a national 
minimum of leisure, applied at first only to parish apprentices, then to 
children in textile factories, then to women, then to other industries, has 
now been extended to adult men, imperfectly in the great railway service 
and in certain dangerous processes, and (in 1908) generally to all coal- 
miners working underground. Finally, we have in the legislation of New 
Zealand and Australia — now also partially imitated in the United 
Kingdom and France — what amounts to a much more imjKJrtant national 
minimum of subsistence than was afforded in England by its Poor Law. 
In the determinations ^ of the Wages Boards of Victoria, and in the 
“awards'” of the compulsory Arbitration Tribunals of New Zealand and 
New South Wales, and by the Trade Boards of the LTnited Kingdom 
(1909), we see the imposition on the employers in particular tirades 
of legally enforced common rules as to the minimum rates of wages 
to be paid in those trades, strictly analogous to the common rules 
with regard to sanitation and the hours of labour ali-eady imposed 
by the factory legislation which has spread through the whole 
civilised world. The same conception of a national minimum has lent 
a new significance also to the intervention by the Government of the 
State in the duties which have been entrusted to local governing bodies. 
The opening of the nineteenth century saw each locality free, in practice, 
to administer its own local affairs in the way that its own inhabitants, or 
those who acted on their behalf, chose to prefer. The twentieth century 
finds us recognising that we are members one of another ; and that, if any 
one district permits insanitary conditions to continue, or provides an 
inadequate police force, or lets its roads fall l>elow the common standard, 
or starves its educational service, it is not only the local residents, who 
suffer, but the nation as a whole. Hence, in the United Kingdom, the 
enforcement upon local governing bodies of the national minimum of 
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efficiency in one service after another is becoming even more insistent 
and peremptory. Among local authorities, as among individuals, the 
laggards are being increasingly screwed up. This, indeed, is to some 
extent the explanation of the persistent rise of local government expendi- 
ture, even in the most somnolent districts, and of the ever widening 
spheres of municipal activity. Thus it is that at the opening of the 
twentieth century the potent lever of the grant in aid is securing for 
itself a constantly increasing field of play in English internal admini- 
stration, and is, in fact, if we consider the actual business of twentieth 
century government, already the central feature of the real as distinguished 
from the nominal Constitution of the United Kingdom. 

There is, in this development, yet another factor to be mentioned. 
In addition to many of the services and commodities which the people 
use or consume being placed under collective control, by municipalisation 
or cooperation, while many of the conditions of their daily life are 
subjected to collective regulation, by factory legislation or Trade 
Unionism, they are found, at the opening of the twentieth century, 
enjoying elaborately organised collective provision for the special needs 
of those among them who are unable to provide for themselves. Here 
again, we have to record the parallel development of the two forms of 
collective organisation, the one universal and obligatory, the other partial 
and voluntary. England had had, from the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, a nationally prescribed public provision for the poor. In 1842, 
however, this was nothing but the relief of destitution — the bare keeping 
alive by doles of necessaries those who would otherwise have starved. 
The actual legal scope of the Poor I^w has continued, down to the 
present day, essentially unaltered. But the second half of the nineteenth 
century saw the growth of new inethwls of provision for one class after 
another, until, by the end of the century, the operations of the Boards 
of Guardians had come to form only a fraction of what was being done 
out of the rates and taxes. 

For the children, in particular, the local Education Authorities, from 
1870 onwards, liave provided more and more elaborate education ; at first 
for weekly fees, but after 1890 gratuitously ; at first in elementary sub- 
jects only, but after 1902 without restriction of subject or grade or limit 
of age ; at fii-st in the form of tuition only, but gradually also in the 
supply of books and instruments, by school journeys and excursions, and 
(from 1906 onwards) even medical inspection and medical treatment 
and school breakfasts and dinners wherever ret^uired. With regard to 
the sick, the local Health Authorities have, from 1848 onwanls, been 
steadily increasing their organisation and their services ; until the open- 
ing of the twentieth century sees in existence more than seven hundred 
mimicipal hospitals, in which treatment and maintenance is provided, 
irrespective of their personal means, for all who are suffering from 
any of a constantly growing numl)er of diseases in which the com- 
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munity ib specially concerned ; and this maintenance and treatment 
is usually provided gratuitously. In the most highly organised cities, 
the salaried Medical Officer of Health has now his own extensive 
staff of assistant doctors, health visitors, and sanitary inspectors who, 
instead of waiting for requests, make it their business to “search out’’ 
disease, and in the public interest practically to press on the sufferers 
both the medical treatment and the hospital maintenance which they may 
require. A special staff often visits every house in which there is a birth ; 
a municipal milk dispensary often supplies, either at an unremunerative 
price or quite gratuitously, the requisite milk for the infant, and keeps it 
under periodical observation. For the persons of unsound iikiiid, or in 
any way mentally defective, the local Lunacy Authority provides elaborate 
asylums, irrespective of their ni€*ans ; built, ec]uipped, and maintained 
on a scale far alx>ve that of even tlie prosperous wage-earning household. 
For the aged, following the example of New Zealand and Australia, 
and, in a sense, also that of Denmark, the Government has provided 
non-contributory superannuation allowances ; and the local Pension 
Authority began in lfK)9 to disburse pensions from national funds to 
700,000 persons over 70 years of age whose income did not exceed 
thirty-one pounds ten shillings a year. For the able-bodied men and 
women in distress from want of employment, local Distress Committees, 
acting under the Unemployed Worlimen Act of 1905, provide assistance 
deemed more suited to Uieir needs than that of the Poor Law, 

Thus, with regard to each section of the pau{)er army which the 
Boards of Guardians in 1834 were established to relieve, there has 
since grown up a new public authority, making other provision deemed 
more suitable to its peculiar requii'emenis. Meanwhile the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law has itself been transformed. Instead of giving 
mere relief, the Boards of Guardians, under tlic influence of public 
opinion, have provided elaborate schools for the children, highly equipped 
hospitals for the sick, with all the services of modem surgery, convalescent 
homes, etc., and, here *uid there, even comfortable asylums for the 
respectable aged, apart from the evils of that general mixed Work- 
house, which meet^ in the twentieth century, with ever widening 
condemnation. The result is that, in place of the seven millions sterling 
that was being annually spent on tine poor in 18Sii, when the well-known 
Bnyal Commission was appointed to restrict so terrible a drain on the 
nation’s wealth, the total expenditure from rates and taxes in the first 
decade of the twentieth century, on the maintenance, education, and 
medical treatment of tlie poorer classes, reached, in tlie United Kingdom, 
nearly seventy millions sterling annually, of which ka*# than one-third 
still retains any association with pauperism or the Poor Law. 

Side by side with this steadily increasing collective proviskm for 
particular classes out of public funds, we see a parallel developmeiifc 
of collective provision on voluntary linesL In 18^, when the wage* 
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earner fell ill, or when any of his household fell ill, there was usually 
no resource on which he could rely, except his individual savings, and 
the exiguous services contributed by the Poor Law of that period. 
Gradually and almost silently, there has grown up in the United King- 
dom a marvellous network of voluntary Friendly Societies, organised and 
administered by their membei*s, in which, in the first decade of the 
twentieth century, no fewer than six or seven millions of the wage- 
eaniing and lower middle classes are enrolled. These voluntary 
organisations, managed almost entirely by working men, or, at all 
events, by men who have been manual working wage-eaniers, have 
learnt, by the hard lessons of experience, how to provide for their 
members with safety and efficiency a weekly money payment during 
sickness, the requisite medical attendance, maintenance when necessary 
during convalescence, and the expenses of burial. These benefits have 
been gradually developed in such a way as to constitute a rough sort 
of provision against the premature invalidity of the insured workers. 
But in thus developing, these voluntary Friendly Societies, unaided by 
any subvention from public funds, seem to have reached thb limit of 
their power. Their attempts to provide for their members either old 
age pensions or maintenance during unemployment have not achieved 
success. 'The weekly contributions required to provide for the benefits 
already undertaken appear to be as gi'eat as the mass of the wage-earners 
can be induced to afford — to be, in fact, beyond the means of the millions 
of the more lowly paid and the more irregularly employed labourers, 
among whom Friendly Society membership makes no headway. In 
certain highly organised trades (comprising only 7 per cent, of the adult 
wage-earners) the Trade Unions add insurance against unemployment 
to the other benefits. This insurance has, however, not been found 
possible by two-thirds of the Trade Unionists, and is unknown to the 
other five-sixths of the adult wage-earners who are outside the Trade 
Unions, the great majority Ixiing engaged in occupations to which Trade 
Unionism has not yet extended. For old age pensions there is nowhere 
any extensive collective provision by voluntary organisations. Hence it 
was that the State stepped in to do what voluntary agencies had failed to 
provide. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the Government 
of the German Empire built up an enormous scheme of insurance of the 
wage-earners against sickness, accident, premature invalidity, and super- 
annuation, under which no less than thirty million pounds sterling are 
now annually distributed to more than three millions of b<meficiaries. 
But in Germany there existed nothing equivalent to the network of 
voluntary Friendly Societies that cover the United Kingdom ; and the 
government scheme had therefore ni;c*essarily to include provision for 
sickness as well as for old age. Tlie funds have been provided partly by 
a universal and compulsory deduction from wages, partly by an obliga- 
tory contribution from all employers of labour, and partly by the State, 
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which itself controls, through a complicated hierarchy of voluntary 
committees, the elaborate organisation that so great an insurance fund 
involves. One great drawback of the scheme is tliat no provision is 
made for wives or widows who are not themselves wage-earners — a 
difficulty which no contributory scheme, based on deductions from wages, 
or on payments in connexion with wages, has yet surmounted. 

The peculiar combination of government said voluntary administra- 
tion, and of the workmen's contributions with state subventions, which 
the German Empire has created, is slowly being imitated, at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, in France and Switzerland, Belgium and 
Norway. In the United Kingdom, as in Australia and New Zealand, 
the existence of voluntary Friendly Societies on a large scale apparently 
prevents the Government from following this example. Moi*eover, 
in the United Kingdom at any rate, the extensive provision for the 
hospital treatment of sickness made both by the Public Health and 
by the Poor I^w authorities, and the elaborate system of poor relief 
to persons incapacitated from going to work, already covers, though 
in diflerent ways, part of what is done under the German pension 
scheme. Thus it is that, in the United Kingdom, as in New Zealand 
and Australia, the government pension scheme htis, so far, dealt only 
with old age, and has proceeded on the lines of exacting no separately 
earmarked contribution from workmen or employers, but of freely award- 
ing pensions out of the national exchequer to agc^l persons fulfilling the 
specified conditions. In one direction, however, the grant of public 
funds in aid of workmen's collective insurance has spread even more 
rapidly than government insurance schemes. The first ten years of 
the twentieth t*entury saw developed, in several continental countries, a 
plan by which workmen were encouraged and enabled to undertake that 
collective provision for unemployment which the l>etter paid among the 
English and American artisans had long made for themselves. Under 
what is called tiie Ghent system — instituted at Ghent in 1901, and 
within s€»ven years adopted by all the other towns of Belgium ; imitated 
in France (1905); at St Gall in Switzerland (1905); at Strassburg (1906); 
in Norway (1906); and in Denmark (1907) — a contribution from public 
funds is paid to Trade Unions and other scw?ieties giving ‘‘out of work 
{)ay " to their members wlien out of employment, amounting to a definite 
prtjportion of the sujus actually so disbursed in the preceding year. 
Under tliis stimulus, theie has been in th^ ewntries a great develop- 
ment of Trade Union insurance against unemployment. Pressure to 
join a Trade Union is in tins way converted by the public authorities 
into piessure to insure against future distress from want of work. 

Thus, in all directions and throughout tlie whole civilised world, we 
may distinguish, as the dominant characteristic of the social movements 
of the past three-<juarters of a century, <m ever growing elaboration 
of organised common action. What was formerly either left to the 
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individual household to provide, or left altogether unprovided, is now, to 
an ever increasing extent, provided for large numbers of households by 
some collective administration. This collective administration takes 
many forms, differing widely from countiy to country, from service to 
service, and from dec^e to decade. Some of it, as we have shown, is on 
a voluntary basis, and the cooperation is really optional. Much of it, 
on the other hand, is governmental in its nature, whether municipal or 
national ; tliough the use of the service is often optional. The common 
rules may be voluntary in their origin, and yet virtually compulsory ; 
they may, on the other hand, take the form of peremptory laws, which 
it is left open to particular localities or communities to adopt or not as 
they choose. With the rapidly gmwing preponderance and size of town 
populations, the cooperation tends, however, to become more and more 
obligatory. Without the common rules that the law lays down and 
without the services that the municipality supplies, the citizen of the 
twentieth century would usually find it impossible to live. 

But it is not alone the nineteenth century need for collective 
organisation that has made this so prominent an element in all the 
social movements of the last seventy-five years. What we see in many 
directions is the deliberate substitution of collective action, where 
individual action was still perfectly practicable. Factory Acts and 
Mines Regulation Acts were not made because the capitalist employers 
found any difficulty in achieving their ends. A large part of the 
impulse to this collective organisation, whether in Trade Unionism, or 
cooperation, factory legislation, or municipal developments, has come 
from that desire for popular self-government which is the spirit of 
democracy. But it is democracy in a more extended sphere than that 
to which the old jurists were accu.stome<l to restrict it This extension 
is, however, only one of a long series. When the Common.s of England 
had been granted the right to vote supplies, it must have seemed 
an unwarrantable extension that they should claim legislation also. 
When they passed from legislation to tlie exercise of control over the 
executive, the constitutional lawyers were aghast at their presumption. 
The attempt of Parliament to seize the command of the military forces 
of the nation was the signal for the outbreak of a Civil War. Its 
authority over foreign policy is only two centuries old. Every one of 
these developments of the collective authority of the nation over the 
conditions of its own life was denounced by great authorities as an 
iUegitimate usurpation. Every one of them is still beirig resisted in 
countries in the less advanced stages of political development. In 
Russia the right to refuse supplies is not yet definitely conceded ; in 
Prussia control over the executive is withheld, and throughout the 
German Empire the control of the army; while in Austria-Hungary, 
the legislature is still without the power to control the foreign policy of 
that composite empire. In the United Kingdom, we have been silently 
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extending the power of the people to regulate, by means of their elected 
repreisentatives, the conditions under which they work and live. To the 
capitalist, as to the great mass of the middle and upper classes, this 
extension of collective action has often seemed an infringement of indi- 
vidual lilierty. To the mass of the people it has seemed a positive 
increase in individual liberty, and a necessaiy application of democracy. 
Although the power that kept the worker in the unregulated factory for 
fourteen or fifteen hours, or that subjected him to insanitary conditions, 
was not the tyranny of king or priest or noble, the wage-earner felt that 
it was tyranny all the same, and he has sought to curb it, and to enlarge 
the individuaJ liberty that he enjoyed, by the substitution of collective 
for individual control. It was not within the minds of Rousseau, 
FVanklin, or Jefferson, or of the leaders of the French Revolution, 
that the personal power over men’s lives, to which they objected 
when it was exeix’ised from the throne or the castle or the altar, 
might also come to be exercised in the factory or the mine. But the 
industrial revolution, which these early democrats did not foresee, 
brought to the possessors of wealth a huge accession of personal power, 
which they naturally felt as an increase in personal freedom. To the 
wage-earner, however, it seemed loss of freedom ; and when at last he 
learnt to use tlie device of the common rule, he saw his way to get 
back, by njeans of representative institutions, some of the power over his 
own life of which the industrial revolution had deprived his class. Thus 
it is the extension of representative self-government from the political 
to the industrial sphere, and from mere political to industrial and 
social relationships, which is the dominant feature of the opening of 
the twentieth century. 

We are thus brought round, by our analysis of the different social 
movements of the post three-quarters of a century, to that which has 
latterly become the most clamorous of them all, namely socialism itself. 
For it is just the conscious and deliberate substitution, in industrial as 
well as in political matters, of the collective self-government of the 
community as a whole, oi*ganised on a democi-atic basis, for the individual 
control over other men s lives which the unrestrained private ownership 
of laud and industrial capital inevitably involves, that constitutes the 
central idea of socnalism. The socialist movement, now an intellectual 
and politicid force in every country of the civilisetl world, definitely 
asserts this as the intellectual master-key of nineteenth century history, 
and claims that the trend of the changes of the past hundred years, 
as of the contemporaneous changes in economic thought and political 
science, is in the direction of substituting for the pei-sonal power of 
the owners of land and industrial ca[)ital the collective decision of the 
nation as a whole. In accordance witli the experience of the past, 
the socialist demands the application of repitwntative democracy to all 
the industrial conditions of the worker’s life. Whatever the historian 
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may think of the socialist movement — and no historian can pretend to 
be, on such a subject, without bias — he must, at least, admit its 
persistence, its force, and its ubiquity. It is possible to trace the 
parentage of the socialist idea, on the one hand to Rousseau, who was 
hardly conscious of its economic aspect, and on the other to Saint-Simon, 
who ignored its democratic features. Fichte put much the same idea 
into philosophy, and Robert Owen, confusedly, into his long-continued 
propaganda. But not until about 1832 does the name of socialism 
seem to have been used; and it was then applied most commonly to 
sdiemes of more or less communistic settlements, apart from the com- 
petitive world, such as those advocated by Robert Owen (1771-1858) 
and Abraham Combe (1785-1827), Fi'anfois-Marie-Charles Fourier 
(1772-1837) and Etienne Cabet (1788-1856) ; or else to schemes of 
state-aided production by associations of producers, such as Louis Blanc 
(1813-82) and Feixlinand Lassalle (1825-64) had in view in France and 
Germany, and such as the Christian Socialists of 1848 may have aspired 
to ill England. 

With tlie publication by Karl Marx (1818-83) in 1848 of the so- 
called Communist Manifesto,’^ and its appeal to workers of all countries 
to unite, the modern movement of organised politiaU socialism may be 
said to begin. From this time forward, socialism put aside the founda- 
tion of Utopias in the form of separate societies or colonies, apart from 
the competitive world, and definitely insisted on the I’eorganisation of 
the existing social and industrial order on the basis of democratic 
government. We cannot here describe the slowly developing political 
movement which has, since 1848, spread to all civilised countries; the 
foundation, in London (1864), of the International Society of Working 
Men, with its strange combination of Trade Unionists and revolution- 
aries; of its intenial struggles with an anarchist, or ultra-individualist 
section under Micliael Bakunin (1814-76); or of its final disappearance, 
about 1873. Much more important in the story of the socialist move- 
ment is the retirement of Marx from other work in onler to write his 
book on Capital, which was published in 1867, and which has furnished 
inspiration to the socialists of all countries. Not that this book, 
impressive in its argumentative and rhetorical power, descril^s any 
definite scheme of collectivism, which is rather assumed than advocated 
But Marx read in the British Museum library the English blue-books, 
which liad led up to the successive Factory Acts, and, on the horrors 
that they revealed, be constructed a dynamic description of the industrial 
revolution in England, which, put as the inevitable result of unrestrained 
private ownership of land and industrial capital, has reverberated round 
the world We need not take seriously today the peculiar version 
of the law of value which Marx had learnt from David Ricardo 
on the one hand, and Thomas Hodgskin on the other; and which, as 
explaining the paradox of mere subsistence wages in the midst of ever 
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augmenting wealth-production, was used by Marx with such impressive 
effect. Formally, tliis theory of wages is incorrect; and it has gone 
overboard from the economic ship, along with the wages doctrines 
of M'Culloch and Ricardo themselves. But, substantially, Marx was, 
in his analysis of the wage system in modem industry, assuming it 
to be uncontrolled by Trade Unionism or factory legislation, as right 
as he was impressive; and it is tliis analysis, together with that of 
Friedrich Engels (1820-95), which has indirectly contributed to the 
widespread contemporary acceptance of Trade Unionism and factory 
legislation, and of the doctrines of the common rule and the national 
minimum that we have already described. In England, where the 
effective socialist movement dates only from 1881, it has been intellectu- 
ally more influenced by that other derivative from liicaido, the law of 
rent, witli its corollary of the inevitable appropriation, by the owners 
of land, of the economic advantage of all but the worst land in use, 
Tliis doctrine, handed on by John Stuart Mill (1806-73) who in his 
posthumous Auiobwgraphy classed himself “ decidedly under the general 
designation of Socialist*” — postulating as the necessary basis of the 
society of the future, “ a common ownership in the raw material of the 
globe, and an ecjual participation of all in the benefits of combined 
labour^' — was promulgated with great rhetorical power by Henry 
George (1839-97), who may l>e said to have thus unwittingly pro- 
vided the motive force for the rise of an organised socialist party in 
the United Kingdom. 

Translated into terms of practical legislation and administration, the 
socialist programme, in England as in all otlier countries, is more and more 
shaping itself into four seveml lines of social reform. We see, first, the 
progressive extension of collective ownership and administration, either 
national or local, of one form of industrial capital after anotlier, typified 
by tlie ever widening government ownership of railways, canals, tele- 
graplis, telephones, postal communications, forests, water power, town 
sites, and iigricultui^ land; by the municipal ownei’ship and admini- 
stration of the supply of water, gas, and electricity, of tramways, ferries, 
and bridges, of sewage farms and water-catchment areas and agricultural 
settlements of one sort or another ; by Uie provision of houses, baths and 
wash-houses, |mrks and open spaces, organised games and free concerts ; 
and, in short, by all the infinite variety of developments which mark the 
thousands of urban communities of western Europe. We have next the 
progressive assertion of the paramount control of the commiuiity over 
such land and industrial capital as is still left in individual ownership, in 
the form of ever increasing regulations, embodied in Factory and Work- 
shop Acts, Mines and Railways Regulation Acts, Merchant Shipping 
Acts, Truck Acts and Shop Hours Acts, and what not. These regula- 
tions-— denounced in 1844 as ^^Jack C^e legislation,^ because they 
wei^ held, in effect, to confiscate a portion of the value of the capitalist's 
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property — are now more and more consciously inspired by the idea of 
securing, at all hazards, a “national minimum'’ of education, sanita- 
tion, leisure, and subsistence to every citizen, whether he likes it or not. 
All these developments of collective action cost money ; and tliis fact 
helps to make increasingly ac*ceptable the third line of socialist progress, 
namely, that (as Jeremy Bentham long ago advised) the State should 
use its power of taxation in such a way as partially to redress the 
inequalities of income that private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction involves ; and, in particular, that a steadily increasing proportion 
of the shares received, irrespective of personal participation in industry, 
as rent and interest, should be absorbol for the benefit of the national 
exchequer. Finally, we have the fourth line of the socialist advance, 
in the constant elaboration of the collective provision, for those unable 
to provide for themselves, of whatever may be regarded for the time 
being as the national minimum that the modem State undeiiakes to 
secure to eveiy citizen. We need only nicntion the ever increasing 
collective expenditure on the infants and the children of school age, on 
the sick and infirm, on the blind, the deaf, and the crippled, on the 
mentally defective of all kinds, on the premalurely invalidated and the 
aged, on the widowed mothera of young children ; and now even on 
the able-bodied man or woman unable, amid the complications and 
fluctuations of modern industry, to find wage-earning employment. 

This fourfold path of afliective administration of public services, 
collective regulation of private industry, collective taxation of unearned 
income, and collective provision for the dependent sections of the 
community — and not any excursion in Utopia or “cloud-cuckoo-land" — 
is the way in which the socialist ideally invites us to follow. Thus, much 
of what is claimed as the progress of socialism might be equally well 
described as a mei’ely empirical development from the principles of 
Canning, Peel, Bentham, and Gladstone. In short, while it is common 
ground that much of the legislation of the past ejuarter of a century, and 
much of the economic and political writing of the time, in England as in 
other countries, has been greatly influenced in the directions that we 
have described, opinions will differ as to how far the world is likely to 
proceed along such lines; and also as to the extent to which the 
vociferous efforts of the organised and avowed socialists are a cause, or 
merely an effect, of the general movement of thought. 

The change that has come over the civilised world in the various 
manifestations that we have descril^ed may be summed up in a phrase. 
What may be calle<i an “atomic" view of human society has been 
replaced by a more “ organic" conception. Three-tjuarters of a century 
ago the dominant social philos<>phy was that of Laiuer Jaire. Though 
in England and some other countries arrangements were made to keep 
the starving from death, and to prevent actual brigandage ajid robbery 
by violence, what little collective action existed was undertaken grudg* 
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ingly, and by way only of exception. The community aa a whole assumed 
no responsibility for the individual The pressure upon his will produced 
by the free competitive struggle would, it was assumed, if only “let 
alone,” result in the utmost possible development of human happiness 
and human faculty. The current ideal of the social order was tliat of a 
congeries of warring atoms, the free competition of which would, it was 
quite confidently assumed, unconsciously result in the best attainable 
social state. The unit, it was said, was the family group; by which 
was meant, in practice, the male head of the family, the wife and children 
being scarcely recognised by the law as human beings, with rights or 
interests independent of tliose of the dominant adult male. By the 
beginning of the twentieth century we find an altogether different con- 
ception of society. The unit is no longer the family group, but the 
individual human being, whether newly bom infant, child, adolescent, 
adult woman, or male head of the household. And we no longer 
believe that “ l>eneficent private war ” necessarily secures public ends. 

Tlie first of these changes in thought, the substitution of the individual 
human being for the family group, as the unit of the Stat^e, has involved 
the legal protection of the child and the emancipation of the woman, 
both of them social movements of far-reaching significance which are still 
in progress. A century ago, in Europe and the United States, as in 
India and China, children were, in the eye of the law, at the almost 
unrestrained disposal of their parents, and wives of their husbands. 
Neither children nor wives could, without elaborate and costly special 
arrangements, own property, or dispose of their own }>er8ons, or invoke 
the protection of the criminal law as against the doinitiant male head of 
the family, for any tyranny, ili-treatnient, or cruelty short of actual 
death, and scarcely even for that. Gradually there is being built up, in 
one country after another, a legal recognition of what we may caU the 
right of the infant, the child, and the adolescent to maintenance and 
proper nurture ; protec^tion against neglect and cruelty ; education ; 
exemption from premature work in industry or agriculture ; and 
even vocational tmining. It is, however, interesting to notice that 
this gradual building up of the “children's charter” lias been accom- 
plished not so much on the plea of humanity — for so strong was the 
reluctance to “break up the family” that England began to punish 
cnielty to animals before it punislied tlie cruelty of parents to their 
diildren — as on the ground of the State's paramount interest in the lives 
and upbringing of its citizens. It has been, on the whole, the latter 
argument wliich has led to the successive Public Health and Factory 
Acts, the Mines and Shipping Acts, the Education Acts arid tlie more 
recent provisions for feeding children found hungry at school and 
medically ti*eating those in need — the whole series culminating in the 
Children Act of 1908, which attempts to secure to every child in the 
land, from the newly bom infant to the adolescent, even against its own 
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father and mother, what may be termed a national minimum of proper 
upbringing. All the civilised nations of the world exhibit a similar 
evolution, in different degrees, and in their own way. As with factory 
legislation, so with the protection of children, some countries (notably 
some of the New England States and some of the Australasian colonies) 
have, in certain pai’ticulai*s, gone ahead of the United Kingdom. Othei*s, 
such as Russia and Austria-Hungary, have as yet made few inroads on 
the paternal authority. All, however, may be said to have entered on 
the same coui-se. ‘‘ It is intolerable,” old natives of India complain, “that 
the law Courts should treat women and children as if they were men.” 

The emancipation of women has, indeed, become already more general 
than the legal protection of children. This is entirely a movement of 
the nineteenth century. The Vindication of the Rights of WomeUy 
which Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-97) published in 1791, with its demand 
for equal rights and equal opportunities for all human beings, irrespective 
of sex, found no substantial support for half a century. The theoi'etical 
democrats of the French Revolution definitely excluded women, not only 
from the political franchise, but even from public meetings and political 
agitation. There were practically no opportunities for the education of 
girls beyond the most elementary stage. In the eye of the law the 
daughter was a household drudge, the wife a chattel. Even in the United 
States, in 1840, Harriet Martineau found only seven employments practi- 
cally open to women, as alternatives to marrying for a living, namely, 
teaching, needlework, keeping boardera, working in cotton-mills, book- 
binding, typesetting, and household service. About the middle of the 
nineteenth century, various sporadic demands for greater freedom for 
women, in the United States and in Great Britain, arrested the attention 
of John Stuart Mill (1806-73), and leil eventually to the publication of his 
Sub/ection of' Wornen^ a plea for complete equality of opportunity for both 
sexes. From this time onward, the movement went from success to success. 
Good scliools for girls were founded in all the countries of western 
Europe, and in the United States. The University of Zurich led the 
way in 1867 in opening university education to women ; and Paris 
followed shortly afterwards. The Universities of Sweden and Finland 
opened their lectures and their degrees to women in 1870; those of 
Denmark in 1875; and those of Italy in 1876. ITie University of 
London conceded degrees to women in 1878, and tiiat of Dublin in 1879. 
The Universities of Norway followed in 1884 ; those of Spain and 
Roumania in 1888; those of Belgium and Greece in 1890, and tho.He 
of Scotland in 1892. Meanwhile, as the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and those of the eastern part of the United States, failed to 
provide for women, women’s colleges were starUxl (Girton, 1872; Newn- 
ham, 1875; Somerville, 1879; Lady Margaret, 1879) in England, and 
both colleges and universities for women in the United States. In the 
more recent growth of state universities in western America, and of the 
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Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, ShefBeld, Birmingham, 
Wales and Bristol, women are admitted on practically the same 
conditions as men. 

With the opening of higher education to women, there came naturally 
a demand for the opening of the brain-working professions. Elizabeth 
Blackwell got a legal qualificalion to practise medicine in New York 
in 1849. Various American States and the Netherlands were admitting 
■women to practise raeiiicine by 1870 ; England followed in 1876, and 
has already betwi'en live and six hundred female doctors at work ; 
Russia and Belgium in 1890. Here and there, especially in the 
United States, women are acting as ministers of religion and in some 
branches of the legal profession. Tlie right of marri^ women to their 
own property and their own earnings was recognised in Great Britain by 
the Married Women’s Property Acts of 1870 and 1882 ; and the legal 
systems of most civilised countries are now arriving in their own ways at 
approximately the same position. What may, perhaps, l>e deemed the 
last phase of this progressive evolution of women into complete social 
equality with men is that of the civic franchise. Women householdei-s 
had long voted in the vestries, which administered the civil affairs of the 
English parishes; and, when local boards of health and town improvement 
commissioners were established in 1847 and 1848, this franchise was 
continued to them. It was conceded for English town council elections 
in 1869 ; for school boards in 1870 ; for Scotch town councils in 1881 ; 
for county councils throughout tlie United Kingdom in 1888 and 1889. 
Between 1861 and 1904, analogous local franchises were conceded to 
women in twenty-six States of the United States. In four States women 
possess the full state franchise (Wyoming, 1869; Colorado, 1893; 
Utah, 1895 ; and Idaho, 1896). In Australia and New 2<ealand, women 
were, between 1867 and 1908, successively admitted to all franchises. In 
Sweden, Norway, and in Finland, full rights have now been conceded; in 
the latter country, indeed, nineteen women were, in 1907, elected to the 
Finnish Diet. 

This substitution of the individual human being, whether man or 
woman, infant or adult, for the family group, as the unit of the social 
order, has far-reaching consequences. But the disintegration of what 
we may call the eighteentli century form of patria potettas, has gone 
along not with a more lax, but with a closer, integration of the State. 
The community as a whole recognises that it has corporate ends, which 
it must pursue by corporate oiganisation. Its interests, which are not 
necessarily those of any individual member of it, loom large before us. 
We see no guarantee that perfect freedom of competition among indi- 
viduals will not result in what no one of the competitors is aiming at, 
or has even in view. We are more and more di.sposed to believe that 
the community, which does not, witli the aid of Uie best science of the 
time, consciously promote its corporate interests, will probably find 
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those corporate interests adversely affected. We can, therefore, no longer 
afford to ‘‘let things alone.^ The universal maintenance of a definite 
minimum of civilised life — recognised to be in the interest of the com- 
munity no less than in that of the individual — becomes the joint responsi- 
bility of an indissoluble partnership, in which the State and the individual 
citizens, men, women, and children, have each their several parts to play. 
This does not mean that charitable doles and public assistance should 
be made a substitute for what the individual can effectively procure by 
his own exertions. Reasonable socialists and reasonable individualists 
alike recognise that the real test of any proposed change is whether 
or not it will result, in fact, in stimulating and developing the aggre- 
gate of individual faculty and individual responsibility which alone 
make up the strength and force of the community. This is the potent 
argument alike for the emancipation of women and for the enforcement 
of the national minimum. The issue between the parties is, indeed, as 
regards each successive reform, simply one of fact What is clear is that, 
when the community accepts a corporate responsibility, the fulfilment 
of this responsibility by the device of the universal provision of the 
necessary common service by the municipality or the State has at any 
rate the advantage of leaving unimpaired the salutary inef|uality between 
the thrifty and the unthrifty, though on a higher level than before. 
As a matter of fact, the thrifty parent does not find that the universal 
provision of elementary schooling, and the establishment of a “scholar- 
ship ladder'** to the University, at all diminish the advantage over his 
wasteful and extravagant neighbour, with which his thrift and abstinenc'e 
have endowed him. On the contrary, the more the State and the muni- 
cipality provide gratuitously for all, the higher are the advanbiges that 
prudence and economy open up to the exceptionally provident man. 

Not without bearing on this result of collective action is the fact 
that, as has already been described, in the United Kingdom of the past 
three-quarters of a century, an increase of governmental action has been 
invariably accompanied, at a slightly later date, by an increase also 
in voluntary cooperation in the same sphere. We liave seen how the 
steady development of “municipal collectivism'*' since 1835 has been 
accompanied by the growth of the cooperative movement since 1844. 
The early Factory and Mines Acts of 180^42 were followed by the 
great extension of common rules secured by Trade Unionism since 
1843. The expansion of the Poor Law into an extensive hospital and 
domiciliary provision for the sick, the infirm, and the aged, has been 
at least paralleled by the growth oi Friendly Societies. We see here 
no sign that governmental collective action is inimical to voluntary 
cooperation in supplement and support of what is done by the State 
and by the law. It is, moreover, an inevitable complement of the 
corporate responsibility and the indissoluble partnership, which are the 
intellectual basis of the twentieth century State and twentieth century 
citizenship, that new and enlaiged obligations, unknown in a rigime ^ 
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Laisser Jaire^ are placed upon the individual dtizen, and enforced upon 
him by the community. The Bolton cotton-spinner of 1842 had 
no need to keep his children in health, or his house healthy ; his wife 
could with absolute impunity let the babies die ; the parents could put 
their offspring to work at the earliest age ; the whole household was free, 
in fact, to live practically as it chose, even if it infected and demoralised 
the neighbourhood. Now, the Bolton cotton-spinner lives in a whole 
atmosphere of new obligations — such as the obligation to keep his family 
in health, and to send every child between five and thirteen daily to 
school, properly washed and dreased, and at an appointed hour ; and the 
obligation not to infect his environment, and to submit when required 
to hospital treatment. While it becomes more and more imperative, 
in the public interest, to enforce the fulfilment of personal and parental 
and marital responsibility on every adult, it becomes more and more clear 
that no such responsibilities can be effectively enforced without at the 
same time ensuring to every adult the opportunity of fulfilling them. 
To enforce the fulfilment of these obligations on the negligent and the 
recalcitrant, the modern State lias other expedients than the punishments 
of the criminal law. What happens is that the collective action of the 
community, by a series of deliberate experiments on volition, weights 
the alternatives^ that present themselves to the mind of the ordinary 
man. He retains lis much freedom of choice as before, if not more than 
before. But he finds it made more easy, by the universal provision of 
schools, to get his children educated, and more disagreeable to neglect 
them. By the provision of public baths and cleansing stations, he finds 
it made more easy for him to keep his family free from vermin, and 
more disagreeable to let them remain neglected and dirty. By the 
public provivsion of hospitals and medical attendance, it is made more 
easy for parents to keep their dependents in health, and more disagree- 
able to let them die. ITie public organisation of the labour market by 
means of labour exchanges makes it easier for the man out of work to 
find employment, and enables the State (as the socialists and Trade 
Unionists are at one with the rest of the world in demanding) to make 
it more disagreeable for the ** work-shy.” In every direction, the indi- 
vidual finds himself, in the growing elaboration of organisation of the 
twentieth century State, face to face with personal obligations unknown 
to his grandfather, which the development of collective action both 
enables and virtually compels him to fulfil. The claim is made — in the 
spirit of the teaching of Thomas Henry Green (1886-82), whose influence 
on English political thought deserves this recognition — that this new 
atmosphere of personal obligfition results, paradoxically enough, in an 
actual increase, taking the population as a whole^ in the enlargement of 
individual faculty, and in the opportunity for individual development 
In short, in the gix>wing collectivism of the past seventy-five years, law 
has been the mother of freedom. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AGE. 

If the last century may justify Lord Acton’s title of the scientific 
age, the reason is to be sought not merely, or even chiefly, in the rapid 
growth of our knowledge of Nature. Science is as old as mankind, for 
in the primitive arts of life we have tlie application of fragmentary 
knowledge of the properties of matter, and in early myth and fable we 
have theories of the origin of nature and of man founded on the 
evidence then available. But, during the last hundred or hundred- 
and-fifty years, the whole conception of the natural universe has been 
changed by the recognition that man, subject as he is to the same 
physical laws and processes, cannot be considered separately from the 
world around him, and the assurance that scientific methods of observa- 
tion and experiment are applicable, not only to the subject-matter of 
pure science, but to all the many and varied fields of human thought 
and activity. 

In the great inventions of former ages we see the needs of practical 
life stimulating directly the activities of the craftsman. The need 
precedas and c^ls forth the invention, unless the invention be the result 
of accidental discovery. During the last century, on the other hand, 
we see scientific investigation in the laboratory pi*eccding and suggesting 
practical applications and inventions. The invention, when made, opens 
a new field. Thus, Faraday’s electromagnetic researches suggested to 
others the invention of the dynamo and modem electromagnetic 
machinery. The discovery of living microscopic organisms as the cause 
of malaria and other diseases, and the agency of insects in the dissemi- 
nation of these organisms, have led to the adoption of measures whereby 
whole districts have been rendered healthy for the habitation of man. 
Mendel’s experiments, in the cloister of Brunn, on the growth of peas have 
led already to the systematic production of improved types of wheat, 
and to a knowledge of the principles governing the inheritance of 
specific qualities which in the future may have incalculable effects on the 
welfare of the human race. ITiere seems no limit to tlie extension of 
sense perception, and to the possibility of improving or modifying the 
conditions of human existence. 
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Mechanics of the solar system. 

While the great explorers of the past century have brought almost 
the whole of the terrestrial globe within our ken, in every other direction 
the world has expanded and new grounds have been opened which lie 
ready for investigation. There is the correct unravelling of the past 
history of the earth, its inhabitants, and their civilisation ; there is the 
accurate observation and improvement of the present conditions of 
existence, social and political ; there is the moulding of the future, to 
which every living soul contributes for good or evil. And, above all, 
there is the work of ascertaining and making known the great laws in 
accordance with which the world progresses on its way. Science has 
now its supt’eme opportunity. When, from toiling obscurely in the 
rear of empirical knowledge and practice, science passed over and held 
up the ton h in front, the scientific age may be said to have begun. 

In this chapter, it is proposed to illustrate the growth of scientific 
method by tracing broadly the development of those branches of science 
which may 1x3 classed as physical or biological, and to follow the spread 
of the ideas so obtained into the general thought of the &ge. 

At the close of the Newtonian epoch, as shown in an earlier volume 
of this work, tlie possibility of treating the existing sbite of the solar 
system in iLs mechanical aspect by niethods aiul principles established 
by terrestrial observation, induction, and deduction, was clear to the 
leaders of scientific thought. In common parlance, it was felt that the 
thing might be understood. 

ITius the mechanics of the solar system, first put on a sound footing 
in England by Newton’s fundamental discovery of the law of gravitation, 
were developc3d and perfected during the latter years of the eighteenth 
(century (1773 87 ) by the laboui^ of Joseph-lA>uis Lagrange ( 1736 - 1813 ), 
and PieiTe-Simon Laplace ( 1749 - 1827 ). From Newton's law^, that each 
particle of matter attracts every other pmlicle with a force proportional 
to the product of the ma.sses and inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance, thcise mathematicians explained almost all the details of 
the complicated planetary motions, and proved the essential stability of 
the planetary system. During his second great jMsricxl of activity (179^ 
1825 ), Laplace systematised all such knowledge in his monumental 
treatise M6canique CSlcsie^ whicli aimed at giving a c'oniplete solution 
of the whole mechanical problem of the solar system, and fell but little 
short of its aim. At the same time, he carried tlie perfected Newtonian 
philosophy into general literature by his Systhne du Mojidr^ thus com- 
pleting the work begun by Voltaire and the encyclopedistsu It was this 
entrance of contemporary scientific ideas into the general thought of the 
time that distinguishetl BVonce in the eighteenth ct 3 iitury among the 
nations of Europe. 

The most striking verification of Newtoifs principles in ciix'umstances 
which appealed to the popular mind may be said to have been given 
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Chemistry of gases. 


by John Couch Adams (1819-92) and Urbain- Jean- Joseph Leverrier 
(1811-77), who, working independently in the countries of Newton and 
Laplace, predicted the existence of an unknown planet by the perturba- 
tions of another planet Uramts^ of which the motions were not explicable 
completely by the attractions of known bodies (1845-6). Johann 
Gottfried Galle (1812-1910), an astronomer of Berlin, turning his 
telescope to tlie position assigned by Leverrier, found a new planet to 
which was given the name Neptune, Probably this one discovery had a 
greater effect in establishing the credibility of scientific method in the 
civilised world at large than the far more important coordination of 
observation and hypothesis in the preceding fifty years. 

By its success in explaining the planetary motions, the law of inverse 
squares is verified to a high degree of accuracy ; but the mechanism of 
gravitation, the mode of action of the forces, is still unexplained by any 
hypothesis generally accepted. 

While thus the most important physical property of matter was 
traced to its ultimate conset^uences, the interpretation of the chemical 
composition of matter lagged far l)ehind. The Aristotelian conception 
of a substance essentially light, embodying the principle of levity, was 
banished from Mechanics by the classical experiments of Galileo, but 
chemists, led astray by the phenomena of flaine, maintained Stalil’i 
theory of phlogvdoti till 1783. A body while burning lost phlogiston ; 
and, since during the process the balance showed a gain, phlogiston 
must possess a negative weight. However, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, the study of gases brought new facts to light. 
Although, about 1765, Henry Givendish showed how to collect and 
examine gases, the old ideas lasted for some time longer. Even Joseph 
Priestley (1735-1804), who discovered the gas oxygen, named it dephlo- 
gisticated air; and Cavendish, who in 1781 dethroned water from its 
ancient position as one of the elements, described its newly discovered 
constituents as phlogiston and dephlogisticated air. But Antoine- 
Laurent I^avoisier (1743-94), repeating in 1783 Cavendish’s experiment, 
grasped the fact that there was no need to invent a body with strange 
properties unlike those of the material substances known directly to the 
senses. He named Cavendish’s gases oxygen and hydrogen, and recognised 
them as ordinary substances possessing mass and weight, though the 
persistence of the older ideas is shown by the inclusion of “light” and 
** caloric” with oxygen, azote, and hydrogen among the list of 83 simple 
substances given in his Traiti ilcmentaire de ChimiCy published in 1789L 

The way was now clear for the detailed study and interpretation of 
the laws of chemical combination. It was found that elements combined 
in fixed and definite proportions by weight, while, if two elements com- 
bined to form more than one compound, the weight of one element A 
which combined with a certain weight of another B in the first oompouiid. 
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bore a simple relation to the weight of A combined with that weight of 
B in the second. John Dalton (1766-1844) saw tlmt these phenomena 
were best explained by a new form of atomic theory, and in 1804 he put 
forward the view that the ratio of the weights of two elements in their 
simplest compound measured the relative weights of their respective 
atoms. 

The experiments of Joseph-Louis Gay-Lussac (1778-1860), who 
showed that gases always combine in volumes which l)car simple ratios 
to each other, led to the generalisation of Americo Avogadro (Conte 
di Quaregna) (1776-1836), who pointed out that, on DaIton'’s theory, 
equal volumes of all gases at the same teujperature and pressure must 
contain numbers of atoms which stand in simple ratios to each other. 
Further study of the phenomenon of gaseous combination led to the 
distinction between the physical molecule — the smallest part of an 
elementary compound which can exist free — and the cliernical atom — the 
smallest part of an element which can enter into chemical combination. 

Thus the atomic hypothesis, founded by the metaphysical specula- 
tions of the Greeks, took shape in modern guise as a delinite quantitative 
theory framed to explain chemical measurements. But, while the Greeks 
sought to resolve all matter into a common atomic constituent, Dalton 
went no further than the specific atom of each chemical element, not to 
be divided by the processes of Chemistry, and he left unanswered the 
deeper question of the constitution of the chemical atoms and their 
possible resolution, by means other than chemical, into more ultimate 
parts, {>€rhaps identical in all types of matter. But Dalton s theory, 
unlike that of the ancients, was a living, working hypothesis, necessary 
to explain the facts and to suggest lines of future experiment and 
enquiry. By its light, nearly all modem chemical research has been 
undertaken and interpreted, till in recent years the application of the 
theory of energy to Chemistry gave a means of coordinating certain 
phenomena without the aid of atomic and molecular conceptions. 

The number of chemical elements has grown from the twenty to 
which atomic weights wei*e assigned by Dalton, till at the piesent time 
some eighty separate chemiail individuals are m'ogui.sed. Each new 
method of research applied to Chemistiy Ims resulte<l in a group of new 
elements. Tlui> the use of the separating imwer of the electric cuiTcnt 
in 1807 gave Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829) the alkaline metals 
potassium and sodium; the methods of spectrum anahsis in the middle 
of the ninett'enth century disclosed such elements as rubidium, caesium, 
thallium, and gallium by the quality of the light which they emitted 
when incandescent; and the phenomena of rmlio-^ictivity have added to 
the list bodies like radiun\, which exist in nature in quantities much too 
small to be detectetl even by the delicate means of spectrum analysis. 
On the other hand, an example of the new results which may be obtained 
by incieasing the accuracy of older methods of researeli is found in 
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Lord Rayleigh’s investigation of certain minute differences in density 
which he observed in the gas nitrogen when prepared from different sources. 
These labours resulted in 1894« in the discovery of the gas argon as an 
unsuspected constituent of the atmosphere, and led indirectly to the 
isolation of other new gases, chiefly by Sir William Ramsay. 

The work of Dalton and Avogadro enabled chemists to calculate the 
relative weights of the atoms of the different elements, and in 1869 the 
Russian Dmitri IwAnowitsch Mendel^fF (1884-1907), systematising the 
earlier vague speculations of William Prout (1785-1850) and Newlands, 
showed tliat, if the elements be arranged in a table in order of ascending 
atomic weights, we see a striking recurrence of similarity in physical and 
chemical properties at regular intervals in the table. An evident gap in 
the table even enabled Mendelecff to predict the existence and properties 
of an element then unknown. 

This periodic law shows that the physical and chemical properties of 
the elementary atoms depend on their mass, and suggests iiTCsistibly the 
conclusion that their differences are due to differences in complexity of 
structure and arraiigement of parts, rather than to any essential distinc- 
tion in the nature of their ultimate substance. ThiLs we are again led 
back to the conception of an identical physical basis for all types of 
matter, and kepi on the watch for evidence in favour of that view of 
nature. 

llie comparatively simple compounds formed by most of the chemical 
elements are unlike the very complex ones built up by the unique sub- 
stance carl>on, which enters into the composition of all organic compounds, 
from which the bcxlies of plants and animals are construcicxl. It was 
long thought that tlie processes which occun'cd in living structures were 
unlike in kind to those produced artificially in the lalioratoiy'. The 
synthesis of urea, a typical organic body, artificially prepared by Friedrich 
Woliler (1800-82) in 1828, did much to shake this belief, while tlie 
preparation of sugar from its elements by Emil Fischer and Julius Tafel 
in 1887 solved a problem which long had txiffled the exj)erimenter, and 
brought another branch of the chemistry of life into the arena of the 
laboi'atoiy. 

The success of the Newtonian theory in explaining the existing 
mechanism of the solar system led inevitably to sfxxui la lions about the 
mode of origin of that system. As Mach says : “ llie Fiench encyclo- 
pedists of the eighteenth century imagined that they were not far from 
a final explanation of tlie world by physical and mechanical principles ; 
Laplace even conceived a mind com jx; tent to foretell the progress of 
nature for all eternity, if but the masses, their positions, and initial 
velocities were given.*” lliis overestimate of the imjxirtance of one 
particular and limited aspect of nature wjis the outcome of the striking 
success of tlie new mechanical conceptions. A[jplying the idea to a less 
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ambitious problem, Laplace sought to trace the origin of the existing 
solar system in its mechanical properties by his famous nebular hypo* 
thesis, which pictured the primordial chaos as consisting of a mass of 
scattered nebulous matter filling the space now occupied by the sun and 
his attendant planets. Laplace indicated that known dynamical prin* 
ciples might reasonably mould such a system into the revolving spheres 
familiar to Astronomy. This suggestion, incapable by the nature of the 
case of direct observational or experimental examination, remains an 
unverified hypothesis, though the later evidence of the spectroscope has 
shown that some visible nebulae are giving forth the light charac- 
teristic of the glowing vapour which Laplace’s hypothesis suggests as the 
primal state of the solar system. But the imjmrtance of the theory lies 
in the claim it makes for scientific method to explore the depths of the 
past. Nevertheless, here, as in other fields, speculation overran the true 
path of advance, which lay, for the time at any rate, in the patient and 
laborious study of the earth’s surface by the methods of Geology — a 
science which, in the time of Laplace, had barely struggled into being. 

Long after dynainiciil Astronomy had gained freedom from the 
geocentric theory enforced by the sixteenth century theologians, Geology 
lay bound in the chains of a too literal interpretation of Biblical cos- 
mogony. Primordial cataclysms or Noachic deluges were invoked to 
explain the structure of rocks and the presence of marine fossils in the 
deptlis of land areas. It was not till James Hutton (17S(>~97) published 
his Theory qf the Earth (1785) that these ideas were questioned seriously. 
Hutton first appreciated the fact that many processes competent to 
produce stratified rocks and to embed fossils in them are still going on 
in the operations of sea, river, and lake. No powers,” he said, ‘‘are to 
be employed that are not natural to the globe, no action to be admitted 
of except those of which we know the principle,” This, the iiniformi- 
tarian ” theory, lay forgotten for some time while “ Neptunists ” and 
“ Vulcanists” still quarrelled alK>ut the relative importance of water and 
fire in the cataclysmic origin of the world. 

Then came Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875), who grasped once more 
the possibilities of the long continued action of existing processes. 
Astronomy had emancipated itself from the orthodox chronology, and 
other branches of knowledge were struggling into a position to claim 
the same licence. Since tlie days of Hutton the available evidence had 
been enriched by the new knowledge of Palaeemtology. William Smith 
(1769-1839) had assigned relative ages to rocks by examining their fossil 
contents; Geoiges Cuvier (1769-1832) had reconstructed the extinct 
mammalia of the Paris basin ; and Jean-Baptiste de I^marck (1744- 
1829) had made an extensive classification of recent and fossilised shells. 
Thus, not only was Lyell able to bring evidence from all countries 
to show how tlie face of the earth is being moulded into new forms 
by water, volcanoes, and earthquakes, but he was able to explain the 
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sequence of fossil remains by slow secular changes in the forms of animal 
and vegetable life. Hence it was that the publication of LyclFs Prin* 
cipks of Geology in 1830-3 marked the first gi*eat epoch in modem 
geological science. But it was not till 1863 that Lyell considered the 
evidence clear enough to warrant him in assigning to man a place in the 
natural series of organic types. The discovery of flint implements, 
associated with the bones of long extinct animals, at Abbeville and 
elsewhere, showed that man had existed on the globe for periods compared 
with which the few thousand years of the accepted chronology were but 
as a day, and gave to the human race a long pedigree of ancestors slowly 
rising in the scale of prehistoric civilisation. The work of Thomas Henry 
Huxley (1825-95) in studying tlie skulls of prehistoric and primitive 
types of man was originally undertaken for the purpose of throwing light 
on the history of the human race ; but it proved to be the beginning 
of the new science of Ethnology. 

The principle used by Lyell and the other uniformitarians, that the 
past must be explained by the present unless good cause can be shown 
to tlie contrary, and the fact that, so far as our knowledge goes, no such 
cause is seen to be operative in the history of the glol>e, brought once 
more to the front the old conception of organic evolution. The idea of 
the origin of all living beings from a few ancestral types was familiar to 
the Greeks ; but it had vanished from the thought of the world during 
the centuries of theological scholasticism. The work of the geologists 
forced naturalists to face a question which already had Iwgun again to 
interest philosophers — in particular, Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), who 
was advocating a general evolutionary system in almost ail branches 
of human thought. But nearly all competent biologists felt that the 
evidence was insufficient. No clear cases of transmutation of species 
could be adduced, and no cause had been suggested sufficient to explain 
such transmutation. Lajiiarck, it is true, Iwul put forward the view that 
the accumulated and inherited effect of use and habit might, in the 
course of many generations, explain the divergence of existing species; 
the giraffe, for instance, being supposed to have acquired his long net^k 
by the continued efforts of his ancestors to browse on trees just beyond 
their reach. But no certain evidence was or is forthcoming of the direct 
inheritance of acquired characters. In other directions, too, Lamarck’s 
hypothesis was considered insufficient, and till 1858 the weight of 
biological opinion was overwhelmingly against the idea of transmutation 
Even Lyell himself was not then jirepared to accept as conclusive the 
evidence of continuity in the case of organic remains. 

In the year 1858 Charles Darwin (1809-82) and, independently, 
Alfred Russd Wallace published a new theory, fortified, in the case 
of Darwin, by the results of many yeai's of patient and laborious 
observation and experiment, which he summarised in 1859 in his great 
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book on The Origin of Species. It was known well enough that the 
different individuals of a species show innate divergences of structure 
more or less marked; that any one species tends to multiply till it 
overtakes its means of subsistence and a struggle for life eliminates the 
weakest ; that a certain limited power of adaptation to environment was 
common to all living beings. But no one previously had understood the 
true significance of these facts. As Huxley said : “ The suggestion that 
new species may result from the selective action of external condition* 
upon the variations from the specific type which individuals present — 
and which we call ‘ spontaneous ' because we are ignorant of their causa- 
tion — is as wholly unknown to the historian of scientific ideas as it was 
to biological specialists before 1858. But that suggestion is the central 
idea of The Origin of Species^ and contains the quintessence of Dar- 
winism.*^ The selective action is exercised by the pressure of the struggle 
for life, which favoin*s those individuals w'hich possess variations of direct 
use to them in their surroundings. Those individuals tend to sundve at 
the expense of the others, and to produce offspring. The new generation 
shows variation also, and, once more, those individuals which are modified 
in favourable directions have a better chance of sundval. Gradually, 
differences accumulate, generation after generation, in the descendants of 
each one of the original offspring, and, in time not one only, but many 
new species may be formed, as the result of minute accumulated 
variations. In animals a secondary cause of selet'tion — one by which 
ornamental variations not of direct utility arise — is the choice of mates, 
which tends to reprotluce variations pleasing to the opposite sex. In 
plants, the success of flowers in attracting the fertilising insect life is 
also a factor in the situation. 

Darwin\s Origin of Species was met on its publication by a storm of 
criticism. Naturalists themselves failed for some time to appreciate the 
strength of the evidence which Darwin bn>ught forward to support his 
case. Hence, at fii'st, many were found in opposition, though a few gave 
in their adhesion — Joseph (now Sir Joseph) Hooker, whom Darwin had 
consulted throughout in the preparation of his work, Lvell, who expressed 
his later conversion in the Antiquity of Man^ and Huxley, from the first 
the militant champion of Darwin s theory. Huxley’s work in popularising 
the new views in his book Mans Place in Nature (1863) and elsewhere 
can hardly be overestimated ; while the progress of general evolutionary 
philosophy, made easy by Darwin’s theory of a possible cause, owed most 
perhaps to the labours of Herbert Spencer. While the objections of 
biologists were founded on doubt as to the sufficiency of the evidence for 
natural selection, the rt^piignance of others was I>ase<l on unwillingness to 
accept the possibility of evolution at all. Like tlie Copemican system of 
Astronomy, which threatened to depose the earth from its central 
position in the Universe, the Darwinian hypothesis was thought to 
dethrone man from his proper place in the sdieme of things, and was 
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seen to be inconsistent with ihe accepted dogma of the special creation 
of each distinct species, and the separate and final creation of the human 
race as a culminating point. Hence, outside the ranks of men of science, 
the opposition was led by certain theologians who failed to distinguish 
between the essential and non-essential bulwarks of the faith. In truth 
they did not appreciate the characters of the men or the nature of the 
arguments with which they had to deal, and were blind to the fact that 
scientific methods and evidence had become a dominating factor in the 
history of general thought. Even men of the world, accustomed to 
regard themselves as fallen from a higher state, proclaimed with Disraeli 
that they were " on the side of the angels.*^ 

But time brought the inevitable reconciliation. The beginning of 
better things was marked by the foundation in 1869 of the Metaphysical 
Society, composed of distinguished men of the most opposite schools of 
thought, who thus leanit through personal intercourse and private 
discussion to recognise a unity of purpose and a mutual regard un- 
attainable before. The friendships formed among Darwin, Lyell, 
Huxley, and Kingsley, Stanley, Colenso, leaders of liberal religious 
thought, were of great importance in the history of the controversy. 

Ill tracing the result of evolutionary philosophy on religion, the 
effect of other awakening influences must not be forgotten. The new 
lights thrown on Biblical history by archaeological work in Meso- 
potamia, Asia Minor, Egypt, and IMestine ; the revision of ideas about 
the nature of the Bible produced by textual criticism ; the comparative 
study of early religions by anUiropoIogists ; and the increased knowledge 
of the development of Christianity in the first few centuries — all helped to 
shake the old idea of immutability in religion, and to place the Bible on 
its true footing as the unique record of the evolution of a nation^s moral 
consciousness. When that idea was grasped thoroughly, there was no need 
to claim for the Bible, or for religious records generally, any exemption 
from investigation — new knowledge, from whatever source, could only be 
welcomed by theologians as an integral part of revelation. 

Ideas, like natural species, are subject to variation and a struggle for 
survival. Age after age, the pressure of the intellectual environment 
tends to destroy those beliefs unfitted to the general knowledge of the 
time, and to preserve others in harmony with the mental and moral 
atmosphere. The necessary variations may arise from the slight changes 
which an idea undergoes when translated into thoughts and words by 
different minds, or from the abrupt changes which are made by great 
reformers and correspond to the sports’’ of biological science. Un- 
changing scientific theories, unchanging social institutions, unchanging 
religious beliefs, are no more possible than unchanging species. What is 
living is subject to change; what is stationary has lost the power of 
adaptation, and, in a changing world, must die. 

. The comparative study of primitive religions has thrown much light 
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on the intellectual life of man just emerging from the savage state, and 
has enabled us to trace the development from myth and magic to the 
elaborate religious systems of Greece and Rome. As the survival of 
rudimentary organs, now useless to their possessors, has given evidence 
as to the development of animal and vegetable life, so the survival of 
primitive religious observances, embedded in medieval Christianity, has 
shown how Jewish and pagan ideas were absorl)ed, developed, and used, 
in the eoily ages of the Church, and has taught us the continuity of 
religious systems in their extenial aspects ; while man’s essential need of 
some of the ideas which former ages have considered exclusively Christian 
has been sliown by tracing them in primitive fonn through early stages 
of religious development. It is possible that advancing knowledge will 
go farther in this direction : and it is to be hof>ed that the time has 
passed when theologians fear the influence of new knowledge. Whether 
we believe that man is led upward by an intelligent and beneficent 
Power, or hold that he is struggling onward unaid^, the conception of 
evolution remains helpful, either as illustrating the methods of the 
Creator, or as pointing out the way in which man has reache<l his present 
position, and suggesting the best course for the future. 

While religious thought has assimilated to a certain extent the 
evolutionary view, the trend of modem apologetics also shows the direct 
influence of experimental and inductive science in general and of the 
conception of evolution in particular. At the beginning of the period 
we have under review, Paley’s Evulemrs of Chrisiianiiy (1794?) repre- 
sented the arguments which appealed to the age as confirmatory of 
Christian doctrine. Now, all leaders of religious thought agree in 
holding the insufficiency of Paley, and in laying stress on the evidential 
value of the individual religioiLs consciousness and the various types of 
individual religious experience. The importance of tlje latter point of 
view, from the standpoint of the scientific study of comparative religion, 
was, perhaps, first emphasised adequately by William James’ book, Some 
Varieties qf Reliffiofts Experiaice^ published in 1904. 

This change in mental attitude must be ascrilied to the need of the 
age for observational, if not for experimental, evidence in all subjects. 
But even more striking examples are seen in the foundation, in 1885, 
of the Society for Psychical Re.search to investigate by scientific methods 
the phenomena of thought transference and human personality, and the 
work of the various schools of Experimental Psychology in England, the 
United States, and France. 

llie conception of evolution once formed and widely disseminated 
must influence profoundly social and political theories. Instead of the 
ideal State, absolutely b^t for all time, sought for by the makers of 
Utopias, we have, as the object of our endeavour, that State wliich is 
best in the conditions of a given period, and at a given stage of intel- 
lectual, moral, and political development. No fixed condition can ev^i^ 
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be I’eached, no finality obtained ; the existing legal, social, and political 
institutions must, in a healthy State, be merely one stage in a perennial 
development. 

Room is still left for the aident reformer and for the convinced 
reactionary, for every man is free to form an opinion how far the existing 
State has lagged behind or dcpaiied from the best conditions for the 
given time; but the more temperate discussion of political and social 
questions during the last quarter of a century is to be traced, partly, to 
a recognition that no finality can ever be reached, ihat absolute political 
truth is unattainable — in fact, does not exist. 

As the study of the spectra of different nebulae and stars has given 
evidence about tlie mode of formation of suns and worlds, so tlie study 
of tlie social and political condition of the different races now existing 
in different stages of civilisation has shown how the more advanced 
peoples must have struggled through earlier times, ITie scientific value 
of folklore and tradition, too, has now come to be appreciated as 
illuminating primitive culture. And, for more advanced periods, it is 
seen that development need not necessarily proceed along the same lines 
for different nations even in a high stage of civilisation. It is recognised 
that different institutions are suited to different j)eoples : no one would 
now undertake a crusade to establish the universal sway of one form 
of government, as did the French republicans of revolutionary times. 
Those socrial and political forms are best worthy to survive which best 
fit the particular environment, and are most c^ipable of adaptation as 
the environment changes. It is true that in Biology it is doubtful if 
functional adaptations are transmitted by heredity ; but in Sociology 
no such doubt exists — one age is influenced profoundly by the aajuired 
characteristics of its predecessor. 

Since the time of Darwin, all biological research is permeated with 
the idea of natural selection. Much work has been directed to tlie 
elucidation of the phenomena and origin of the variations which are 
neexissary for the play of selection, and to the study of the allied problem 
of the inheritance of acquired characters. If such characters are not 
transmitted, no modification of Lamarck’s hypothesis can explain evolu« 
tion, and recent research has done much to emphasise the obvious 
difficulty of seeing how the essential properties of the germ cells could 
be affected by habits acquired after their formation. The most im* 
portant of the new investigations have been inspii'ed by the rediscovery 
of the forgotten work already referred to on the breeding of peas by 
Gregor Mendel (1822-84), Abbot of Briinn. 

Certain characters both of plants and animals have been found to 
exist in pairs, so that the absence of one involves the presence of the 
other. One such case is that of the colours of Blue Andalusian fowls. 
These birds do not breed true ; that is, all their offspring are not 
blue like the parents. On the average of a large number, half the 
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chicks of blue parents are blue, while the other half are divided equally 
between white and black. Both white and black birds with a mate of 
their own colour “ breed true ^ and give all white or black chicks. Both 
white and block are true breeds, which, kept to them-selves, retain their 
characters for an indefinite number of generations. White and black 
colours are definite Mendelian characters, to which, evidently, something 
in the germ cells corresponds. Now, a white bird mated with a black 
produces invariably all blue offspring, which, mated among themselves, 
reproduce the phenomena described above. 

Such facts are explained if we suppose that of the germ cells of the 
blue birds half bear the black character and half the white. If ^ white ^ 
meets white'” the result is “white” — and so with black. But if “white” 
meets “ black ” a mixture, in this case “ blue,” ap|>ears. In other cases 
the mixed form simulates one of the pure breeds, one of the characters 
being “dominant” and the other “recessive.” But, whether the mixture 
of breed is apparent outwardly or not, it becomes clear in the character 
of the next generation, which, unlike the offspring of a pure breed, is 
not homogeneous. 

Mendel’s results have removed one of the difficulties of the theory 
of natural selection. It was not easy, on the old ideas, to see how a 
favourable variation could avoid being bred out of the race, if its 
fortunate possessor had to choose a mate from his less gifted con- 
temporaries. But, if the character exist pure in his germ cells, and 
is transmitted in right number to the germ cells of his offspring, 
the chances of its meeting a con*esponding charac'ter in time are greatly 
increased. 

Already Mendelian principles have been usett tentatively by scientific 
agriculturists, among othei's by Rowland Bifien in an attempt to produce 
a new variety of wheat which possesses the combined advantages of free 
bearing English, and “strong baking” foreign grain, characters hitherto 
considered to be incompatible with each other. It is clear that such 
knowledge gives us a power of producing new varieties of plants and 
animals by the light of intelligible scientific principles, instead of by 
the empirical and instinctive skill of tlie individual breeder, on whom 
we have hitherto relied. 

The bearing of these investigiitions on the problems of human in- 
heritance is of immense importance to the future well-being of the race 
Instead of being formed by a vague mixture of the qualities of all our 
ancestors, it is possible that we may possess definite chaiiuderistics of 
some of them only, and may transmit to our children characters we do 
not ourselves manifest. But, whether or not definite Mendelian laws are 
found to hold good for mankind, the statistical study of tlie human race 
gives overwhelming proof of the power of inheritance in transmitting 
characters both physical and mental. The old theory of leading families^ 
of more than average character, ability, and physical advantages, hat 
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been shown by Sir Francis Galton to stand the test of careful examina* 
tion* Recent work on heredity gives an intelligible reason for such 
beliefs, and lays stress once moi'e on the importance of the aristocratic 
theory of the family as against the extreme egalitarian views of the middle* 
class nineteenth century. Thus we find a scientific justification of the 
recent revival of interest in family history. 

Meanwhile, it is a duty to notice the effects of the diverging birth- 
rate of diff*erent sections of the community. The fact that parents 
classed as feeble-minded and the lowest grade of casual labourers have 
more than the average number of children, while parents of the profes- 
sional and more thrifty artisan classes have less, is of greater significance 
for the future of the nation than has yet been grasped. Already 
those who are consulted find that it is difficult to supply men fitted by 
character and early training, as well as by intellect, to fill the responsible 
posts which increase in number in proportion to the growth of the 
nation as a whole. If unchecked, the wrongly directed relative change 
in the birthrate of different classes may do more harm in the progressive 
degeneration of the race than all the improved conditions of life can 
I'everse by raising the status of each fleeting generation. We may drain 
our cities, found hospitals and asylums, maintain open spaces, tnlucate 
expensively every child ; but it is doubtful whether we thus produce any 
appreciable direct effect on future generations. While, through favour- 
able environment, the indirect effect of promoting the development of 
the natural qualities of any individual will he immense, it is the innate 
qualities which we can neither create nor destroy that are of direct and 
supreme importance. The function of environment can only be to render 
more available the latent ability of the community. At the same time, 
it is weD to remember that though environment can never improve what 
does not already exist, it cannot apparently, however unfavourable, 
destroy utterly the germ of better things. A race may pass through 
a generation or two of slum existence amid insanitary suiToundings 
and yet retain the power of reverting to the higher ty}>e at the first 
opportunity. Be that as it may, the only sure way to bring about a 
progressive increase in the beauty, moral character, physical vigour, and 
mental capacity of the race is to favour in every possible way (some ways 
that have been suggested are impossible) the reproduction of those 
elements that are valuable, and to discourage the transmission of ugly, 
criminal, weak-minded, or feeble-bodied tendencies. 

Medicine, and still more Surgery, have shared in the general advance 
of biological knowledge. The changes which perhaps most affect the 
bulk of mankind are the introduction of anaesthetics and the recognition 
of the part played by living micro-organisms in many diseases. The 
physiological effects of nitrous oxide gas were demonstrated by Davy 
in 1800, but it was not till 1844 tliat it was used in dentistry by Horace 
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Wells of Hartford, Connectictit. Ether was first employed by William 
Thomas Green Morton (1819-68), of Boston, Massachusetts, in 1846, 
and adopted in 1847 by Sir James Simpson, of Edinburgh (1811-70), 
who also introduced the use of chloroform later in the same year. Not 
only do anaesthetics save an incalculable amount of pain in surgery, but 
they have made possible difficult and prolonged operations which could 
not be carried out while patients were conscious. 

The germ theory of disease was put on a sound experimental footing 
by the work of Louis Pastem- (1822-95). About the year 1855, 
Pasteur showed that alcoholic, acetic, and lactic fermentation were due 
to the action of three different and specific living microscopic organisms. 
He also disproved the occurrence of spontaneous generation in any 
known case, and showed that the growth of bacteria was to be traced 
in all cases to the entrance of germs from outside, or to the development 
of those already present. 

The analogy of certain diseases with the processes of putrefaction 
and fermentation was apparent at once. Pasteur himself demonstrated 
that similar causes were operative in many cases, such as chicken cholera 
and the silk-worm disease, and reduced enormously the ravages of these 
two scourges. Moreover, he extended Jenner s principle of vaccination, 
which till then was an isolated observation. Pasteur discovered that, by 
growing pure cultures of the germs of certain diseases, he was able to 
attenuate their malignity. Animals inoculated with the weakened virus 
suftered little inconvenience, and were tliereafter rendered immune for a 
time at any rate to the attacks of the malignant disease. In the case of 
rabies he went further, and showed that inoculation after infection was 
effectual, and thus diminished to about one per cent, the mortality fix>m 
this previously incurable and most dread disease. 

In some cases, part of the life history of the harmful micro-organisms 
can take place only in another host. Thus the germ of malaria, dis- 
covered in 1880 by Laveran, a French army surgeon, requires for its 
development one particular kind of mosquito, Al)out 1885, Italian 
observers had, by systematic investigation, found that the infection was 
given to men through the bites of mosquitoes, and in 1894-7 Sir Patrick 
Manson and Major Ronald Ross proved that Anopheles mosquitoes 
were sometimes infested by cells which turned out to be malaria parasites 
in an early stage of development. These mosquitoes breed in stagnant 
water, and thus, by draining wet places, or covering stagnant water with 
a film of paraffin oil, vast areas of malarious groimd have been made 
healthy. Similar methods have been applied with success in the case of 
yellow fever. Another i-ecent instance of successful preventive measures 
is to be found in the campaign against Maltese or Medit^irranean fever. 
During the past few years, a committee of the Royal Society has traced 
this disease to a micro-organism, passing part of its life in goats, whicb 
nevertheless remain apparently perfectly healthy. By prohibiting tlie 
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sale of milk froin contaminated goats, by the sterilisation of the milk 
where the use of goats’ milk is inevitable, or by the more satisfactory 
substitution of condensed milk, the ravages of this disease, formerly so 
disastrous to residents in Malta and on the Mediterranean shores, and to 
the detachments of the British Army and Navy stationed in those 
districts, have been stopped almost entirely. 

Tlie process of fermentation has been further elucidated by investiga- 
tions founded on a discovery by Eduard Buchner, who, in 1897, extracted 
from the yeast plant a substance solutions of which, though entirely free 
from living organisms, can convert sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid, 
just as living yeast cells do. Thus it seems that, in this case, yeast acta 
on sugar, not because it is alive, but because it contains this substance. 
Many other such substances, which are known as enzymes, have been 
discovered in living cells. Some of them, such as tliose of the digestive 
secretions, pass from their cells of origin before coming into action. 
Others, like the ferment of yeast, in natural conditions never leave the 
cell. But the essential process seems to be the same in bi^th classes, and 
to be analogous to the physical or chemical action known as catalysis, 
in which one substance hastens chemical change in another, witliout 
itself suffering alteration. 

The renown of applying Pasteur’s results to Surgery belongs to 
Joseph (now Lord) Lister. Tlie use of anaesthetics had opened new 
possibilities of surgical operation, but the potential benefits were almost 
neutralised by the terrible after-effects of septic poisoning. Hospitals 
were hotbeds of infection, and the mortality was such that an open 
wound in hospital was almost a sentence of death. Lister came just in 
time to save the hospital system. Recognising at once the significance 
of Pasteur’s experiments, he saw that the introduction of putrefactive 
organisms must be prevented. At first by the employment of strong 
antiseptic dressings and by spraying the atmosphere with carl>olic acid, 
and later by the more effective method of sterilising all instruments 
and other objects in the neighbourhood of the patient, lister in time 
practically banished septic poisoning. Operations impassible before 
could now be undertaken with comparative safety, and the lives of 
countless sufferers have been saved. 

The functions of beneficial and of pathogenic ba<*teria have now come 
to be better understood. Among other work, that of Elias Mechnikoff 
stands preeminent. Mechnikoff has traced the destruction of harmful 
bacteria which enter the healthy body to the action of the colourless 
corpuscles of the blood, which, in a devoted army, make their way to 
the infected spot and destroy the enemy at the cost of their own lives. 
Whether this process is effected by an actual absorption, or by indirect 
chemical means, is still a subject of controversy. 

The knowledge that many diseases are due to s{>ecific micro-organisms 
has had great influence on the development of hygiene or preventive 
medicine. It is possible to guard against many sources of infection 
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when we know the manner in which the infection is spread, whether 
by water, air, earth or food. The purity of the water supply is now the 
object of constant watchfulness on the part of public authorities, while 
improvements in the methods of disposal of sewage and other waste 
pr^ucts are continually being made. Greater care is taken to secure 
healthy surroundings for the sources of the supplies of milk, bread, and 
meat, while a knowledge of the importance of abundance of fresh air is 
producing Iwtter ventilation of buildings. The recognition of sources 
of infection has led to the compulsory notification of certain infectious 
diseases, and to powers given to local authorities to disinfet;t houses. 
The discovery of the germicidal effect of sunlight shows its importance 
for health, while, above all, the need of scrupulous cleanliness in every 
department of household management has been proved by science. 
Some germs may be banished altogether. Others, too ubiquitous to be 
eliminated entirely, can be reduced in number in all dangerous places. 
The human body can deal with the attacks of enemies when the invasion 
is confined within limits depending on the general state of health. It is 
only when too many pathogenic organisms enter at once that the outer 
means of defence break down, and tiie citadel has to stand the dangerous 
siege of a specific illness. 

When it is impo.ssible to feel confident as to the purity of the water 
supply, as with an army in the field, l^astcur showed that most of the 
harmful genus may be destroyed by boiling, or treating with certain 
chemicals, such as bromine. Similar treatment has often been applied 
to other articles of food and drink. Milk especially is liable to contain 
tubercle Imcilli, but, unless the heating be stopped at about 85 ° centi- 
grade, a temperature sufiicient to kill most dangerous germs, changes 
may be produced in the substance itself making it less digestible, while 
the addition in large quantities of germicidal preservatives, such as 
boracic acid, is a more direct danger to hejdth. Hence the present 
tendency is to rely more on purity of supply, than on sterilisation after 
contamination. 

The net result of improved Medicine, Surgery, and Hygiene is perhaps 
best measured by the change in the deathrate of the population. Two 
centurie.s ago, the average annual mortality of London was about 80 per 
thousand ; it is now alx>ut 15 per thousand. Doubtless, the lowered 
deathrate is accompanied by an impi-oved state of heal tlx in those wLo 
survive, though it is less easy to express the change in figures. Whether 
the change produces on the whole good or evil for the innate qualities 
of the race, is, as we have said above, a doubtful question. 

While Geology and Biology were passing through the changes we 
have traced, Physical Science underwent an equally great exU^nsion. 

Newton’s pi'eference for the emission or corpuscular tlieorv of light, 
as against Huygens’ undulatory theory, delayed, by tJie intiuence of his 
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great name^ the advance of Physical Optics. Newton did not sec how to 
explain the rectilinecu* propagation of light on undulatory principles, 
though he recognised the advantage of the theory in explaining the 
fnnges of colour seen with thin plates, where two trains of waves may 
be supposed to coalesce, and, by the local coincidence of motion in 
opposite directions, produce rest, i,e, absence of light of one particular 
colour. In 1801-^, Thomas Young {1773-1829) revived the wave 
theory to explain by the interference of two trains of waves his detailed 
experiments on the fringes of colour which accompany shadows, especially 
of thin fibres, and the colours of thin plates studi^ by Newton. But 
it was not till Augustin-Jean Fresnel (1788-1827) developed Young'^s 
views, with the skill and elegance in mathematical analysis characteristic 
of France, that the theory obtained general acceptance. Fresnel first 
overcame Newton’s chief objection to the theory — the difficulty of 
explaining the propagation of light in straight lines and the existence 
of sharp shadows, phenomena unlike those of sound, for wliich an 
undulatory tlieory was accepted. Fresnel showed that such rectilinear 
propagation would be a property of waves, if the wave-length was minute 
compared with the size of the obstacles or the other distanc'es conceniedL 
The question of the direction of the vibration which constitutes the wave 
was also solved by Young, who suggested to Dorninique-Fram^’ois Arago 
(1786-1853) in 1817 that the phenomena of polarisation, whereby rays 
of light are shown to jx)sses8 different properties on different sides, must 
mean that the undulations are transverse to tlie direction in which the 
light is travelling. 

Having established undulations, natural philosophers proceeded to 
adopt tlie old conception of an all-pervading aether, and to use it for 
supplying what the late Lord Salisbury once called ^*a nominative 
case to the verb ^to undulate’.’’ The fortunes of this idea we shall 
trace later. 

The opening years of the nineteenth century saw the triumph of the 
wave theory of light ; the middle of the century was marker! by the rise 
of spectnim analysis. Newton had decomposed white light into its 
constituent coloured beams by passing it through a prism, and the 
spectrum so obtained was found to vary with the source of light. 
Joseph Fraunhofer (1787-1826) had map{>ed the black lines first 
noticed by William Hyde Wollaston (1766-1828), crossing the coloured 
spectrum of sunlight, and the nature of these lines ha<i l)een explained in 
his lectures by Sir George Gabriel Stokes (1819-1903). Any mechanical 
system capable of vibrating will be set into motion if impulses fall on it 
timed to coincide with its natural period. ITiis principle of resonance 
is illustrated by the mode of action of a child’s swing, and by tlie sound 
taken up by piano wires when a note is sung in their neighbourhood. 
Thus the molecules of the vapours which surround the sun, through 
which his rays must pass, will absorb those vibrations which tliey would 
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themselves emit if hotter, and deprive the light which passes on of those 
constituents. Sunlight will be wanting in rays corresponding with those 
of the vapours in the solar atmosphere, and the solar spectrum will be 
crossed by lines that are dark compared with neighbouring regions. 
If those dark lines correspond with the light lines found in the 
spectra of terrestrial substances when incandescent, the presence of those 
substances in the sim is to be inferred. The study of terrestrial spectra 
had led the German chemists Robert Wilhelm Bunsen (1811-99) and 
Gustav Robert Kirchhoff (1824-87) to the same conclusion, and in 
1860, reviving independently a forgotten experiment which Ldon Foucault 
(1819-68) h^ made in 1849, they succeed^ in producing artificially one 
of Fraunhofer’s lines, by passing the intense white light of the electric 
arc through the cooler vapour of sodium volatilised in the flame of a 
spirit lamp. A new branch of chemical analysis — that of the sun and 
stars — was opened to investigation. 

This discovery has put new life into Astronomy, which had come to 
be concenic^l mainly with the improvement of gravitational Mathematics. 
A new science and literature of Astrophysics has arisen. And not only 
can we study the chemistiy of other worlds. An incandescent body 
approaching rapidly crowds its waves of light together; more waves 
reach the observer’s eye in a second. But the number of impulses in a 
second determines the colour, and the place of the bright line in the 
spectrum of the light. 'I'hus a slight displacement of a known line 
towards the violet end of the spectrum indicates relative approach 
between the earth and the origin of light, displacement towards the 
red end indicates retrocession. We can estimate the movements and 
veltx^ities of stars by studying the light which they emit. Tlie appli- 
cation of photography, too, has done much to increase the delicacy and 
accuracy of solar and stellar spectroscopy. Visual images persist only for 
some tenth part of a set'ond. Hence the energy which reaches an eye in 
that time must be more than a certain minimum or the optic nerve is 
not aflected. But a photographic plate can be exposed to the light of 
an invisible star for hours, and the loag>coutiiiued effect eventually may 
become appreciable. 

The origin of photography is to be found in tlie observations, made 
about 1780 by Karl Wilhehu Scheele (1742-86), a Swedish chemist, on 
the darkening action of sunlight on silver chloride. In 1839, after the 
death of his partner, Joseph Nicephore Niepce (1765-1833), Daguerre 
(1789-1851) showed how to fix an image, and about tlie same time 
William Henry Fox Talbot (1800-77) also worked out a process. The 
use of collodion to make a sensitive surface was suggested by Gustave 
Le Gray in 1850, and the successful application of gelatine eiiiulsioiis 
to prtxluce rapid plates is due initially to the work of C. Bennett in 
1878, Since that date the use of photography in scientific investigation 
has developed step by step with its application in oilier directions. 
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Besides its help to spectroscopy, mention may be made of the power 
it gives to the observer of recording automatically the readings of 
instruments, such as those which measure the magnetic projierties of 
the earth. A beam of light is reflected from a mirror carried on the 
moving part of the instrument on to a strip of sensitive paper moved for- 
ward by clockwork. During the last few years, the old problem of colour- 
photography has been advanced a measurable distance towanls solution. 

In the middle years of the nineteenth century a new theory of heat 
was illuminating all branches of physics — indeed of science. The old 
idea that heat was an imponderable subsbuice, which bodies gave out os 
they cooled, had done good work in starting quantitative measurements 
and in introducing the idea of heat as a definite quantity. But, even 
when generally accepted as a working hypothesis, this view had often 
been questioned by the best minds. Its final overthrow is to be traced 
to the careful and laborious measurements of the heat developed by 
friction, made, between the years 1840 and 1850, by James Prescott Joule 
(1818-89). Joule showed that, however work is done, whether against 
mechanical friction or electrical resistance, the amount of heat produced 
by the expenditure of a given quantity of work is invariable. Heat is 
equivalent to work, and appears in equivalent amount when mechanical 
energy disappear. This definite quantitative result combined with a 
general sense of coordination, which was arising under the name of “ the 
Correlation of Forces,’’ to give rise to the modem conception of energy 
as the power of doing work, and as a quantity which remains constant 
during any series of physical changes. 

The principle of the conservation of energy contains the whole theory 
of the change of work into heat; but, in the converse change, which we 
see in steam-engines and other heat-engines, furtlier consideration is 
needed. While the heat which disappears from the whole system is 
converted into work, much of the heat developed by the fuel simply 
passes from one part of the system to another, and is useless for purposes 
of mechanical power. The chief steps in the solution of this problem 
were as follows. In 1824, Sadi Carnot (1796-1832) pointed out the 
importance of considering complete cycles of of>eration before drawing 
conclusions as to the relation between heat put in from without and 
work done by the engine. The working substance, steam, air, whatever 
it may be, must be traced back to its initial state of temperature, volume, 
and pressure. Otherwise, instead of converting an external supply of 
heat into work, we may be drawing on the store of internal energy of 
the working substance — a store which cannot last indefinitely. During 
the year 1848 and onwards, William ITiomson (afterwanls I^rd Kelvin, 
1824-1907), William John Macquom Rankine (1820-72), and Rudolph 
Julius Emmanuel Clausius (1822-88), developed rapidly, by the aid of 
Carnot’s cycle, the principles of Thermodynamics. Every heat-engine 
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works with a difference of temperature — possesses a source of heat and a 
refrigerator. Its efficiency increases as the difference of temperature 
increases, and the ratio between the quantity of heat absorbed from its 
source by a theoretically perfect frictionless engine and that given up to 
the refrigerator may be shown to be independent of the form of the 
engine or the nature of the working subshince. The efficiency depends 
on the temperatures of the source and refrigerator alone, and thus may 
be used to compare those temperatures on a true absolute scale which is 
independent of the properties of any particular substance. 

The efficiency of on engine depends on the difference in temperature 
whicli the engine can use. But, in nature, differenceH in temperature are 
tending continually to diminish owing to conduction of heat, friction, 
and other leakages. Hence, while the total amount of energy in an 
isolated system is constant, it tends perpetually to become less and less 
available for the performance of useful work. This great principle of 
the ** dissipation of energy,^ or the diminution of its availability, lies at 
the base of all modem I'hermodynainics. It controls the efforts of the 
engineer, while its consequences have given us a general theory of chemical 
equilibrium at the hands of Kelvin, Hermann von Helmholtz (1821-94), 
and Willard Gibbs. 

Heat is a form of energy, and strong evidence shows it to be the 
kinetic energy of the vibratory motion of tlie molecules of which we 
suppose matter to l)e composed. In a gas these motions are most free, 
and the kinetic theory of gases has been developed during the last half 
century chiefly by Waterston, Kelvin, ('lausius, and James Clerk Maxwell 
(1831-79). While we consider moletmles statistically in great numbers, 
the law of dissipation of energy holds. But, could we command a daemon 
witii faculties fine enough to control individual molecules, and .separate 
tliose which by chance collisions had acquired high velocities from those 
moving slowly, we could reconcentrate the energy of a system. Thus 
Maxwell showed possible limitations to tiie continual loss of availability 
which the energy of an isolated system undergoes. 

The statistical method, founded on the tlK*ory of chance and proba« 
bility, and applied to the kinetic problem of gases, lias been used 
extensively in Sociology, and in the practical problems of political 
administration. While we cannot pi'edict what any one molecule or 
man will do at a given time, we know within narrow limits tlie beliaviour 
of a quantity of gas as a whole, the number of persons who will die in a 
certain year, and the addition to the national drink-bill which will be 
caused by a rise of five degrees in the avei*age temperature of a summer 
season. Bui, unlike molecules, men can be dealt witli individually. 
Whilst, fur tlie purposes of prediction, we must deal with them only in 
masses, influences of vtu-ious kinds, personal, philantliropic, religious, as 
well as tlie constraints of cmiom and of legal enactments, may modify 
tlie properties of the whole mass by working upon the individual* 
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The electric telegraph. 


Eventually, we may perhaps hope, by segregating the physically and 
mentally unfit, by encouraging the increase of healthy stock and placing 
them in the most favourable environment, to assist the relative growth 
of desirable qualities and thus to improve slowly the whole body of the 
human race, as MoxwelPs imagined daemon could sort out the individual 
molecules of a mass of gas. 

The striking development in electrical theory and practice seen during 
the period under I'eview began in the year 1800 with Volta’s discovery of 
the galvanic pile or cell, which consists essentially of two plates of unlike 
met^ placed in a solution of an acid or a salt. The older electric 
machines of the eighteenth century, while they supplied isolated charges 
of electricity at very high tension, could not yield any great quantity. 
The electromotive force of the galvanic battery was much lower, but it 
was capable of giving a continuous curi*ent of electricity. The chemical 
effects of such currents when passed through a solution of an acid or salt 
were soon noticed ; they led almost at once to the teclmical industry of 
electroplating, and, in more recent years, have cheapened and simplified, 
or even rendered possible, many chemical manufactures and metallurgical 
processes such as the extraction of pure metals from tlieir ores. 

In 1820 Hans Christian Oersted (1777-1851) discovered that a wire 
carrying an electric current deflected a magnetic needle to which it was 
parallel, and this magnetic force was soon used as a measure of the 
intensity of the current, which was shown by Georg Simon Ohm (1789- 
1854) in 1827 to be proportional to the electromotive force driving it. 
In 1831 Michael Faraday (1791-1867) demonstrated the momentary 
induction of a current in one circuit, when another current was made or 
broken in another circuit, or wlieii a magnet was brought near or taken 
away. This induction of electric currents by a change in the magnetic 
force through the circuit is the principle of the dynamo and of the 
transformer, while the converse phenonienon gives us the electric motor. 
Few single experiments liave led to greater industrial developments than 
this observation of a momentary electric current, barely jKirceplible by 
means of the instruments of its discoverer. 

If Faraday’s discovery has greater direct industrial applications, 
Oersted’s original observation of the deflexion of a nifignetic iieedle by 
a current has had a deeper influenoe on the intellectual history of the 
world, for it led directly to the invention of a practical form of electric 
telegraph. The rate of propagation of an electric disturbance along a 
wire is so great that it may be considered instantaneous. The first 
devices for electric signalling employed frictional electricity, but the 
earliest application of the voltaic cell to a practical telegraph was made 
about 1837 by Sir Charles Wheatstone (1802-76). Lc>ug submarine 
cables have a very great electric capacity, which means that they will 
also absorb a large quantity of electricity before the further end is raised 
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to a potential high enough to affect the needle of an ordinaiy recording 
instrument. This absorption takes an appreciable time, and thus sub- 
marine telegraphy over great distances presents special problems of its 
own, which were overcome by Lord Kelvin, who invented very delicate 
galvanometers, when the laying of the first successful Atlantic cable in 
1868 had shown the need for improved apparatus. 

The locomotive engine, invented without much help from theoretical 
science, and the electric telegraph, the direct consequence of laboratory 
discoveries, effected the great industrial and social revolution of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Together they did more to change 
the mode of life of the average man than any other development since 
the invention of printing. 

The aa'eptance of the undulatory theoiy of light demanded, as we 
have seen, a medium to undulate. In 1865 Clerk Maxwell, developing 
mathematically the ideas which Faraday with instinctive genius had put 
forward thirty years earlier, showed that, to explain the properties of the 
electromagnetic field, it was necessary again to imagine a medium, and 
a medium which possessed properties identical with those required to 
explain the propagation of light. Maxwell proved mathematically that 
the velocity of cm electromagnetic wave through the medium determined 
the relative magnitudes of certain electric units, so that, by comparing 
the values of the units, the velocity could be calculated. Experiment 
on the units showed that the velocity was the same as that of light — 
about 186,000 miles a second. The waves which constitute light, it may 
be inferred, are of an electromagnetic chara<’ter. In view of recent work, 
it should be noted that it is not necessary to imagine the medium to be 
continuous; it may possibly be fibrous in structure, and the propagation 
of light and other electric disturbances may be more analogous to the 
running of tremors along wires than to the spreading of waves over a 
co!itinuou8 medium like water. 

In 1888 Heinrich Hertz demonstrated the passage through space of 
an electromagnetic wave produced by the oscillatory discharge of an 
electrified system. He measured the wave-length, and showed that the 
waves possessed many of the properties which waves of light would 
exhibit were their wave-length magnified some million times. Improve- 
ments in detail in the method of producing, and still more of detecting, 
these waves have been made by Sir Oliver Lodge, Guglielmo Marconi, 
and others, and have rendered pt>ssible the various systems of wireless 
telegraphy which are now extending rapidly. Wireless telegraphy must 
affect profoundly the art of naval warfare, while, from the point of view 
of science, one of its chief uses will be the extension of the area of tlie 
meteorological observations of western Eurojie over the Atlantic Ocean. 

The chemical effects of the voltaic current weie among the earliest 
scientific observations of the nineteenth century. When a current is 
passed, for instance, through tlie solution of a metallic salt, the metal 
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BOfitgm and cathode rays. 


appears at one terminal, and the acid at the other. About 1880 , Faraday 
studied this process in detail, and showed that the amount of chemical 
change was strictly proportional to the quantity of electricity which had 
passed. To explain the appearance of the products of the chemical 
decomposition at the terminals only, it was necessary to suppose that 
the opposite parts of the salt moved in opposite directions through the 
liquid. Hence, Faraday termed these parts ions,’' and explained the 
passage of the current as the movement of discrete charges of electricity 
earned by the moving atoms or groups of atoms of the salt. The theory 
of ions has l>een developed successfully to explain many of the physic^ 
and chemical properties of solutions, and has been applied also to 
elucidate the phenomena of electric conduction through gases. 

When a gas is rare6ed by an air-pump till the pressure is very low, the 
negative ions, then called “ cathode rays,” where they strike solid objects 
give rise to the so-called X rays, discovered accidentally by Conrad 
Wilhelm Rontgen in 1895. Rontgen rays traverse many substances 
opaque to light, and cause phosphorescent and photographic effects on 
properly prepared screens. Hence the bones in the living IkkIv may be 
seen as shadows on a phosphorescent screen, or photographed on a 
sensitive plate. The application of this discovery to surgery in general, 
and to gun-shot wounds in particular, is well known. 

If Rontgen rays are of practical importance, the catluKle rays from 
which they arise are of greater theoretical interest. I’hey were found to 
consist of a stream of projected particles carrying negative electric charges. 
In the year 1897 Sir Joseph John Thomson mefisured the velcK'ity of 
these particles and also the ratio of their mass to the electric charge 
they carried. This he did by determining the deflexion of the rays in a 
magnetic and also in an electric field. The deflexions are greater, the 
greater is the ratio of the charge to the mass and the less is the velocity. 
The velocity was proved to be aljout one-tenth tliat of light. Soon 
afterwards, Thomst>n and other physicists showed that the charge on 
each single cathode ray particle is identical with the charge on a 
negative ion in liquid electrolysis, and determined its absolute value. 
Hie mass of the {article was then calculated from the former experi- 
ments, and found to be about the eight-hundredth part of the mass of 
the smallest chemical atom known — that of hydrogen. 

The charge and the mass were found to be identical whatever the 
nature of the residual gas in the tube, and whatever metal was used for 
the electrodes. Thus these cathode ray particles were seen to he contained 
in many different kinds of matter, and the charge with which they are 
associated appears to be a true fundamental electric unit. 

At this point of the enquiry, evidence from another side became 
applicable. Light, as we have seen, is an electromagnetic phenomenon, 
and the electromagnetic waves which constitute light must arise from 
minute electric charges in a state of vibration, just as the long waves 
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used in wireless telegrapliy are started by the oscillations of electricity 
on large systems. Thus every substance must contain electric charges 
capable of emitting electromagnetic waves when the substance is raised 
to incandescence. licd by such reasoning, Hendrik Antoon Lorentz and 
Sir Joseph Larmor put forward an electronic theory of matter, and 
imaginecl that the basis of the various atoms was to be sought in 
differing oiTangeiiients of the fundamental electric units or electrons. It 
is natural to identify this conception with that of the minute material 
particles or corpuscles suggested by the phenomena of cathode rays. 
Moi’eover, an electrified body when in motion carries electromagnetic 
energy with it through the surrounding space. Hence, tlie space contains 
momentum, and the body behaves as though its mass were increased. 
Thus a moving electric charge possesses properties similar to the inertia of 
moving matter. It may be that the projKrties we associate with matter 
are the effects of the electrical elements of which that matter is composed. 

On this view, matter is resolved into electricity, or electricity into 
matter: it is impossible to say that one of thc.'^e conceptions is more 
fundamental tlian the other. Owing to its effect on our muscular sense, 
matter, and the system of mechanics associated with it, may seem more 
familiar, but, had we a special elec;ti*ic sense, we might be more ready to 
explain’’ matter in terms of electricity than electricity in terms of 
matter. 

The luminous effects caused by the incidence of Rontgen rays on 
phosphorescent and fiuorescent substances led to the idea that such 
substances might themselves emit rays. A search for such phenomena 
led to a discovery of a different nature. In 189(> Henri Beci|uerel foimd 
tliat compounds of the metal uranium, whetlier phosphorescent or not, 
and independently of any excitation by light, emitted rays which affected 
a photographic plate through op^ique screens, and made tlie air through 
which they passed a conductor of electricity. 

PieiTe (d, 1906) and Mine Marie Curie, continuing BecquereFs search, 
observed a greater activity in the mineral pitchblende than its contents 
of uranium warranted. 1,^1 by the gradually increasing intensity of its 
electrical effects as it was concentrated into a smaller mass of material, 
they separated chemically, by a long series of o[)emtions, a new element 
of transcendent radiating properties, to which they gave the name of 
radium. 

At least three different tyjies of radiation, differing in their penetrative 
properties, are emitted by these active substances. The energy associated 
with the rays is considemble, and capable, in the case of radium, of 
producing a marked evolution of heat. At the same time, new kinds 
of matter appear. Thus radium, as an accom|>aniiiient of its radio* 
activity, produces a radio-iictive gas or emanation, which, while itself 
emitting radiation, gives rise to a solid deposit on the containing vessel. 
The deposit also has radio-active pitipcrties, and passes successiv^y into 
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several new types of radio-active solid matter. Such changes have been 
studied and elucidated, especially by Ernest Rutherford, who, in con- 
junction with Frederick Soddy, put forward, in 1903, a theory which has 
successfully coordinated and explained all the radio-active phenomena 
hitherto observed. 

In Rutherford’s view, the energy of radio-activity is liberated by 
internal changes in single radio-active atoms as a result of their explosive 
disintegration. In a mass of radium, only about one atom in some 
millions breaks up in any given houi*; but in this way gradually the 
radium would, as radium, disappear. The less penetrative type of 
radiation, known as a rays, behaves in electric and magnetic fields as 
would a sti^eam of positively electrified particles of about the mass of 
helium atoms, and the actual growth of helium has been detected 
spectroscopically by Sir William Ramsay in a minute volume of radium 
emanation. Helium seems to be a general product of radio-active change, 
and has been found in proportionate quantity by Rolxjrt John Strutt 
in radio-active minerals. Moreover, the amount of radium in such 
minerals has been shown also to bear a constant ratio to their contents 
of uranium, and this result suggested that radium was derived from 
uranium. The evolution of a radio-active emanation gives an extremely 
delicate test for the presence of mdium, but attempts thus to trace the 
growth of radium in solutions of uranium salts failed. But Bertram 
Borden Boltwood showed that radium was slowly produced from actinium, 
another radio-active constituent of uranium minerals — a constituent, too, 
which exists in such minerals in amounts proportional to their contents 
of uranium. By such means a probable pedigree of some fifteen genera- 
tions has been traced for the radio-active family of elements containing 
uranium and radium and their products. 

The importfmce of the results attained by recent physical research 
marks an epoch in the history of natural science. The minute corpuscle 
of the cathode ray stream is identical with the particle of the more 
penetrating radio-active rays and with the negative ion of gases at low 
pressures and high temperatures. It enters into the composition of all 
matter, and seems to be one of the basic constituents from which, by 
differences in order and arrangement, the elementary atoms are made. 
Till we know more about the nature of positive electricity, a complete 
theory of atomic structure is impossible, but already some tentative 
h 3 rpothese 8 have been made by Sir Joseph John Thomson, and suggest 
in a remarkable manner the periodic properties of the chemical elements 
when arranged in Mendel&fPs table. 

We have found by experiment one common basis, perhaps an electrical 
basis, for matter, and the phenomena of radio-activity have shown that 
the process of everlasting change, characteristic of organic evolution and 
of the growth of the earth and of the solar system, is found again in the 
successive types of matter which appear in radio-active transformation* 
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Whether such changes go on in all matter is still undetermined, but it 
is impossible any longer to say that all chemical atoms are immutable, 
indestructible, eternal. 

Tills sketch of the development of scientific method and knowledge 
during the last century may serve to indicate the ground won by science 
for the use and benefit of mankind. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the more recent discoveries has been their cumulative effect. A new 
branch of Physics at once bears chemical fruit, while knowledge gained 
in Physical Chemistry is applied alike by physicists, chemists, and physio- 
logists. Archaeology throws light on Anthropology, and Anthropology 
on the Comparative Histoiy of Religion. Academic study of the problems 
of heredity has immediate bearing on Agriculture and Sociology, while 
the mechanical arts are lying in wait for the results of research in the 
laboratory, and in using extend them. We understand at last that 
knowledge is one, and that only for convenience sake has it been divided 
into subjects and sections along lines determined by historical reasons. 

About the future of science it is difficult to speculate. The rate of 
advance is never uniform ; the stream broadens or contracts, runs first 
fast and then slow. Periods of quiescence allow one branch and then 
another to take stock of possessions recently acquired. It may be that 
the mind of man itself is changing and developing, and in time may 
come to possess faculties as yet undreamed of or only dimly foreshadowed. 
But, on the other hand, it may be that the power of the human intellect 
to probe the deeper mysteries of nature is limited, and our age and 
perhaps the succeeding century may stand for all time marked as that 
period of history in which the greatest advance in theoretical science 
was made. However this may be, it is much less doubtful that the 
practical applications of scientific knowledge will go on extending, and 
that future ages will see no limit to the gi'owth of man's power over 
the resources of nature, and of his intelligent use of them for the welfare 
of his race. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MODERN EXPLORATIONS.' 

ASIA. 

During the last two centuries, Asiatic explorei*s have not discovered 
new kingdoms or new rivers or new courses of old rivers — if minor 
discoveries may be ignored ; and the discoveries, during the last fifty 
years, of new mountain systems hundreds of miles long and with summits 
over 20,000 feet high in western China, Tibet, and Cliinese Turkestan, 
of secluded lakes in Tibet and unknown buried cities in Turkestan, and 
of the ruins of Karakomm, once the capital of Mongolia, have not 
affected history. But the opening or reopening, by white men, of inter- 
course by land between furthest West and furthest East is an event of 
first-rate historical moment This the explorei-s have achieved or brought 
about ; and, although the work is but begun, it has already brought the 
land frontiers of Russia, England, France, and China into contact over a 
considerable area. Consequently, a modem history of Asiatic explorations 
will deal principally with Asiatic trade-routes, in so far as they have 
been developed by F4uropean explorers. 

In the sixteenth century the new ocean way to India and China 
superseded the old Asiatic tVirough -routes, which were subsequently 
reopened, added to, and adapted to European uses, by the eflbrts of 
explorers. At least four through-routes have been opened or reopened. 
The first is the north-east passage along the Arctic Ocean. The second 
is the great straight Russian post-road tlirough Omsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, 
and Nerchinsk, which lies mostly between 55° and 50° N. lat, but has 
three crooked endings : one, turning south-east beyond Irkutsk to Kiachta 
and crossing the desert of Gobi from Urga to Kwei-hwa-cheng, Kalgan, 
and Peking, which became a Russian post-route in 1860 and was the 
route of the motor race from Peking to Paris (1907) ; a second, turning 
south-east near Nerchinsk and crossing Manchuria to the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li — which became a railroad (1904) before it was a road ; thiitlly, 
the Russian post-road, often only a river track, down the Amur and up 
the Ussuri and so to Vladivostok, which was begun in 1860 and which 
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Charles WenyaB was the last to follow and describe (1896). The third 
through- way consists of the caravan-routes between 46® and 40® N. lat., 
from the Caspian by Kliiva or Merv and Bokhara or Balkh to the 
mountain belt which joins the Himalayas, Hindu Kush, and Pamirs, to 
the Tian Shan and Alatau, and almost joins the Alatau to the Tarbagatai 
and Altai mountains, and thence, either by Kashgar and Lob-nor to 
Su-chau in Kan-su (Marco Polo’s route), or by Guchen and Harai, or by 
Suok, Kobdo, and Uliassutai, either to Su-chau or to Kalgan and so 
to eastern China. The fourth and last is formed by the caravan-routes 
from the Bosporus by Teheran, Meshed, Herat, and Kabul, or Kandahar, 
or else by Bagdad, southern Persia, and the Mekran, to India, and 
beyond India by some half-known jungles and moimtains, from Sadiya 
(AssamX Bhamo, or Mandalay (Burma) to Atuntse (Szech'uan), Momein, 
or Ta-li-fu (Yunnan), and so to eastern China. 

These through-ways are not mutually exclusive ; but there are con- 
nexions and cornbinations and compromises between them. Thus, the 
first, third, and fourth routes were associated in their origin, and the 
northernmost variants of the third and fourth routes are used more 
often than not in conjunction with the southernmost variants of the 
second and third routes resj>ectively ; and at Kashgar there is a favourite 
junction, so to speak, for Yarkand, Kashmir, and India. Along the 
Arctic Ocean way gi'eat men, elsewhere wars and treaties, provided the 
stimulus and opportunity for exploration, and knowledge of the Continent 
was won by sufieriiigs inflicted less by nature tlian by man. The first 
way was achieved by international efibrt, the second by Russian effort, 
the third by corajietitive English and Russian eflbrts, and the fourth by 
English effort; but here too there were exceptions, and of late years 
representatives of all the Great European Powers have devoted tfaem^ves 
to China, and Tibet has been trodden by men of many nations, though 
this was only the case when victory was within sight. 

The north-east passage was first essayed by Sir Hugh WiUoughby, 
who discovered Novaia Zemlia and perished, and by his companion, 
Richard Chanc'cllor, who stopped at the White Sea, swerved southward^ 
ascended the Dwiua, and arrived at Mascow, the capibvl of Ivan the 
Terrible (1553-4). Anglo-Russian commerce began by this way, and 
Sir Anthony Jenkinson, who followed in Chancellor’s footsteps so far 
as Moscow, went still further southward, dest'endeil the Volga, with a 
Cossack escort, crossed the C^piaii, which he was first Eiiglishman 
to see, and then visited Kliiva and Bokhara (1557-8), whence he 
brought back ambassadors to the Tsar, and afterwards Derbent, the 
Caucasus, and Persia (1561). The first search for the first through-way 
to tlie East resulted in a tlirough-journey from the Arctic Ocean almost 
to the Tropic of Cilanoer, and led to the unlocking, not only of the 
first, but of the third and fourth doors to tlie East. The second door was 
forced open a few years lateiv and Ivan the Teirible was again the cause. 
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The opening up of Siberia. 

IvanV Treaties with a Siberian chief, whom Tatars subsequently 
attacked, and Ivan’s wars against rebel Cossacks, induced Ermak Timo- 
theevich, one of these Cossacks, to attack the offending Tatars and to 
occupy Siberia, in order to regain Ivan’s favour (1581-4). Siberia then 
meant the triangle of rivers of which the apex is the junction of the 
Tobol and Irtish at Tobolsk ; and Ermak entered Siberia, almost where 
the present post-road from Perm to Vladivostok enters, by the l\ira, 
which is an affluent of the Tobol, which is an affluent of the Irtish, 
which is an affluent of the Ob. His followers settled upon their con- 
quests, and proceeded, in small parties, to discover, trade in, plunder, or 
subdue the lands situated on the middle Ob, Yenisei, and Lena. The 
process sometimes bore the character of exploration or trade, and some- 
times of robl>ery or conquest, but was invariably a process of colonisation. 
Settlements and forts were established wherever the Cossacks went and 
their zig-zag coui-se was marked by the foundation of Tiumcn (1586), 
Tobolsk (1587), BeresofF (1593), and Tomsk (1604) on the Ob and its 
affluents the Tura, Tobol, and Irtish, and of Krasnoiarsk and Yeniseisk 
on the Yenisei, and of Yakutsk on the Lena (between 1607 and 1632); 
and of Verchni Udinsk (1648) east, and Irkutsk (1652) west of l^e 
Baikal. Four bye-routes were taken from Yakutsk : to tlie Yana, 
Indigirka, and Kolima on the Arctic Ocean ; up the Aldan, which is 
a tributary of the Lena, and down the Ulya to Okhotsk on the Pacific 
Ocean ; from the Kolima by sea through Behring Strait, which Vitus 
Behring rediscovered (1728), to the mouth of the Anadyr on the Pacific 
(1648); and up the Aldan and down the Zeia and Amur into the 
Pacific and back by the second bye-route (1643-5). A fifth bye-route 
led up to the sources of the Ob, Irtish, and Yenisei in the Altai moun- 
tains, where Raskolnik heretics settled (1719 and the Government 
built forts (1718-59) and opened mines (1747), and Russia approached 
Chinese Turkestan. Great navigable rivers are the key to northern 
Asia, as they are to North America ; and, when the first four bye-routes 
had been followed, every important river of nortliern Asia was known, 
and Siberia, which now meant northern Asia, ceased to be a region for 
the mere explorer. Thus Lieutenant John Cochrane went from end to 
end of Siberia mostly on foot (1821-3), while John Ledyard, with ten 
guineas in his pocket, travelled to Yakutsk (1787), and Lieutenant James 
Holman, though blind and alone, travelled to Lake Baikal without 
difficulty (1822-4). After 1860, free colonists poured into Siberia at an 
increasing pace, and the rate now exceeds 200,000 per annum. On and 
near the Siberian through-way, colonists and tourists followed the 
explorers, whose efforts were now diverted to the northemraosi through* 
way to the East. 

The first four bye-routes from Yakutsk supplied essential links 
for the discovery of the north-east passage, which, although known 
in 1740, was only accomplished in 1878-9. Sir Hugh Willoughby’s 
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voyage to the Kara Sea was repeated by Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman 
(1680) and by a Dutchman named William Barents (1694-6), who, 
availing himself of Pet and Jackman^s journals, explored Novaia Zemlia 
€md discovered Spitzbergen* Between 1734 and 1740, a combined national 
effort was made to connect the eastern discoveries of the Cossacks with 
the western discoveries of the English and Dutch navigators. Accordingly, 
Lieutenants Muravieff, Malygin, and Skuratoff, sailed from the White 
Sea to the Ob, and Ivan Kosheloff* from the mouth of the Ob to the 
Yenisei (1734-8), and Fedor Minin from the mouth of the Yenisei to the 
Pyasina and back (1738). About the same time, Pronchisheff and his wife 
sailed from the mouth of the Lena westward almort to the Taimur or to 
the Pyasina, and returned to die (1736), and Khariton LaptiefF, who took 
over their task, actually reached the Pyasina, but tiavelled the last part of 
the way by land (1739). Meanwhile, doubts had arisen as to whether 
men had actually sailed from the Lena to the Kolima, and Dmitri 
I^aptieff tried to do so and reached the Kolima, but he also travelled 
part of the way by land (1739-40). Then, the Goveniment desisted, and 
a private merchant named Shalavroff tried again and went the whole 
way by sea (1761-2). The whole northern passage was known in 1740; 
and in 1762 all of it had been traversed by sea except a small section 
east of the Pyasina. Early in the nineteenth century, the search for the 
north-east passage was resumed by many nations with ocean-going ships, 
and Hedenstri>ra and Jacob Sannikof discovered the New Siberia Islands 
from Siberia. Sir Henry Kcllett, H,N., sighted (1819), and Lieutenant 
Berry, U.S,N. (1881), explored Wrangel Island from the Pacific, and an 
Austrian named Julius Payer discovered Franz Josef Land from the 
Atlantic (1872). Economic as well as international forces came into 
play. Norse walrus-hunters invaded the Kara Sea (1869 ^y.), an English 
trader nanied Joseph Wiggins reached the Ob, and a Swede named Adolf 
Nordenskjbld reached the Yenisei from the Atlantic (1876); and, in 
1878-9, Nordenskjbld sailed from the Atlantic through the Arctic to the 
Pacific Ocean in one ship, one of his companions ascending the Lena 
to Yakutsk by the way. Some trade grew up between the Atlantic, 
the Ob, and the Yenisei, and in 1904 munitions of war were taken 
by water from tlie Atlantic to Krasnoiai'sk, The islands have chiefly 
b^n used as bases for attempts on the North Pole, SpiUbergen being 
S. A. AndrtVs base (1897), FVanz Josef l^iond the Duke of Abruzzi's 
base (1899-1900), and the New Siberia Islands Fridtjof Nansen's base 
(1893-6). 

'Phe completion of the second through-way to the East was attended 
by diplomatic complications which affected the history of the third 
fourth through-ways. Under the Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689), the 
Russians retired from the Amur below the Shilka, and trade between 
Russia and China was after a time limited to Kiachta and the Urga* 
Kalgan route. More than twelve hundred miles to the west of the 
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Urga-Kalgtui route, Russia advanced to Lepsinsky (1856), and Russian 
factories and consuls were authorised at Chuguchak and Kuldja (1861) ; 
so that Russia now faced and touched extramural China in Turkestan 
as well as in Mongolia. 

Immediately after the Crimean War came to an end (1866), Russia, 
England and France applied pressure to China from different sides, for 
diffeient reiisons and by different methods. An Anglo-French naval 
expedition occupied Canton, Taku (1858), and Peking (1860); and, by 
the Treaties of Aigun and Tientsin (1858) and Peking (1860) between 
Russia and China, a postal service was established between Urga and 
Ealgan under Russian supervision. The left bank of the Amur, the 
Ussuri, and Vladivostdk were ceded to Russia, who immediately com- 
pleted her post-road beyond Nerchinsk to Vladivostdk ; and Kashgar 
shared the fate of Kuldja. By the Treaties of Tientsin between China, 
France, and England, new Treaty Ports were opened, and China per- 
mitted British and French travellers and missionaries to travel inland 
with passports signed by their consuls and countersigned by the local 
authorities (1858, 1860) — a, privilege which was shortly afterwards 
extended to other Europeans; and, after 1877, the Tieaty Ports began 
to include inland towns upon the middle Yang-tsze-kiang. The unveiling 
of China began (1860). Till then, but for Marco Polo and a few 
missionaries in pcist centuries and Earl Macartney's political mission, 
which went by the grand canal from Peking to Canton (1793), the 
interior of China had been a sealed book. 

Immediately after 1860, Captain Thomas Blakiston surv^eyed the 
Yang-tsze-kiang from Shanghai and Nanking up to Ping-shan, a town 
1760 miles from its mouth and reached by H.M.S. Woodcock in 190®. 
In 1866-8 Lieutenant Francois Gamier ascended or marched up by the 
Mekong from Saigon in Cambodia towards Yunnan; proved that the 
Mekong is not the Menam ; reached Ta-li-fu foodless, bootless, and 
ragged, and returned by the Y ang-tsze-kiang from Ping-shan to Shanghai. 
Next, Thomas Cooper, pioneer of commerce in pig-tail and petticoats,'^ 
as he called himself, a.s(^nded the Yang-tsze-kiang and reached Batang 
in Szech'uan on his way to Sadiya in Assam (1868), and afterwards 
reached the Mishmee hills from Sadiya on his way to Batang (1869); 
and Augustus Margary passed by Ta-Ii-fu and Momein to Bhamo on 
an official commercial mission, but was murdered in Yunnan on his way 
back (1874-5). Long afterwards, Prince Henry of Orleans passed from 
Hanoi to Ta-li-fu, Batang, and Atuntse, and from Atuntse, somewhat 
north of Cooper's proposed route, through wild tribes and jungles to 
Sadiya (1896-^) : otherwise Cooper's through-way has lieen of little use 
as yet. On the other hand, Margary's route, whicli was followed by an 
English mission to enquire into his murder, Amhibald Coiquhoun's 
variant of Margary's route, which started from Canton up the Si^kiong 
(1881-®), and Captain Alfred Wingate's viu media between Margary's 
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and Colquhoun's routes (1898-9) are now often traversed. Serious 
exploration of the Bed river of Tonkin began with Dupuis and 
MUlot (1872), and of the Menani, “ which is the Nile of Siam,’’ with 
Holt Hallett and McCarthy (1881-7X and both these rivers led towards 
Ta-U-fu. From east, south-east, and south, at first by the riveiis of 
Nanking and Cambodia, then by the rivers of Canton, Tonkin, and 
Siam, explorers poured inland. ITie movement began in the early 
sixties, immediately after the opening of China, and culminated 80 or 
40 years later, when empire followed exploration, and a succession of 
treaties (1898-1904) necessitated the appointment of l^ontier Com- 
missioners, who were explorers and something more. Every exploration 
on the great rivers converged on Yunnan and Szech’uan in western 
China, where the Mekong, the Sal win, and the many-branched Yang- 
tsze-kiang run parallel and close together between lofty mountain ridges, 
and was undertaken in the interests of Anglo-Indian, Indo-Chinese, 
Anglo-Malay, and Siamese trade. * 

Other motives for exploration reinforced th(^ influences. In 1860 a 
Prussian geographer, Ferdinand von Richthofen, sailed for China, imbued 
witli the ideas of Alexander von Humboldt and in onler to pursue the 
interests of science. When at last he set to work (18(^), he, among 
other things, journeyed from Canton to Peking almost wholly on the same 
meridian and partly on what is now the Hankow and Peking line of 
railway, and from Cheng-tu-fu in Szech’uan by Si-nan-fu to Peking 
(1868--72): but he wiis little in Szcch’uan, and neither in Yunnan nor 
Kan-su. The earliest effectual exploration of these three wastern 
provinces must l)e credited to the Fi-ench missionaries, who also arrived 
ill Cliina in 1860 under Abbe Desgodins in ortler to pass on to Tibet, 
and have ever since been waiting on the western frontier of China, 
although they still regard Tibet as their destination. ITiese men laid 
the foundations of that knowledge about western China which Colbome 
Baber, who fiassed tlimugh Szech’uan for 2-800 miles from Ta-chien-lu 
in the north to Hui-li-cliau in the south (1877-8), and many otbers, 
have extended but not completed. 

While the door of (/hina was ajar and invited religious, scientific, 
political, and commercial explorers, that of Tiliet was double-locked 
and tantiilised them. Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries had penetrated 
l^hassa in Tiliet from India and Peking in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; but in the ninete^enth century only one missionary journey 
was made to. Oiassa. In 1845-7 two lAza.rist fathers, bivariate Hue 
and Joseph Gabet, went from Peking by Niiig-hia-fu (on the Hoang-ho) 
and Koko-nor to Lhassa, retuniing by Batang, Cheng-tu-fu, and the 
Yang-tsze-kiang. Abb^ Hues geography was vague; but his vivid 
accounts of monasteries with 10,000 monks apiece, of courtiers putting 
out their tongues by way of salutation, of yafar frozen while swimming 
and preserved like flies in amber, of valleys all of which were over 
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12,000 feet high, of prayer-mills and prayer-barrels, touched the 
imagination, so that Tibet began to lure the adventurous. 

^ribet was assailed from all sides and first from the south. 
From India, Warren Hastings' emissaries, George Bogle (1774-6) and 
Samuel Tmiier (178^4), had visited southern Tibet, reaching the 
San>po and Namling or Shigatse, but not Lhassa, by a pass just east of 
Sikkliim : and Thomas Manning, a friend of Charles Lamb, had reached 
liiassa (1811-12) by tlie same pass. In 1865 Colonel ITiomas George 
Montgomerie, having educated native Indians as surveyors, sent them 
fortli by this and other routes, arrayed as Buddhist pilgrims with prayer- 
barrel (in which compasses and field-books were hidden) and with rosary 
(in order that they might count their paces) ; and they on three occasions 
visited Lhassa and perambulated Til>et (1865-82). But since Manning 
no white visitor reached Tibet by tliis route, nor did any white visitor, 
ex(‘ept Hue and Galxit, ever reach IJiassa by this or any other route, 
until Sir Francis Younghusband marched from Sikkhim to Lhassa, at the 
head of 3000 soldiei^s (1904> 

Four hundred miles west of Sikkhim, William Moorcroft, a horse- 
dealer, crossed the Himalayas to Lake Manasarowar in Tibet, which is 
the intermittent source of the Sutlej and lies close to the source of the 
San-po (1812) ; after the First Sikh War Henry and Richard Strachey 
visited the lake from the same quarter (1816-7); Arnold Landor was 
there (1897); some officers of Sir Frank Younghusband’s army were 
sent home up the San-po to I^ke Manasarowar and the upper Sutlej 
(1904), mapping the trans-Himalayan range as they went; and Sven 
Hedin also was there, after exploring the trans-Himalayas (1907-8). 
Besides these, there was no one to solve the secmlar puz/le whether the 
lake is or is not connected with the Sutlej, sometimes or always. But 
Tibet is prolific of puzzles and no one has yet tniced the San-jx) into 
the Brahmaputra ; so that some people, doubtless, still identify the 
San-po with the Salwin or Irrawaddy. 

Tibet was also approached from the north-east. Fii'st, Nicolai 
Prjevalsky went from Peking by Ding-hu (on the Hoang-ho) to Koko- 
nor and the uppermost Yang-tsze-kiang in Til)et. Part of his route 
coincided with Marco Polo’s route between Europe and China, and part 
of it with Abb^ Hue’s route to Lhassa ; but the coincidences were not 
exact, and Prjevalsky returned to a point 60 miles west of Ning-hia-fu, 
whence he struck, by a new route, due north by Borston Well to Urga 
across 700 miles of desert (1870-^2). This Russian example inspii^ 
an Englishman, Ney Elias, who with one Chinese servant went from 
Peking and Kwei-hwa-cheng by Uliassutai, Kobdo, and Suok over the 
spurs of the Altai mountains to Russia (1872 3). He was the first 
white through -traveller on the central Asiatic through-way since the 
Middle Ages. And the English example was imitated by a Russian, who 
accomplished a second through-route from east to west. Hardly had 
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Ney Elias returned home, when Colonel Sosnofski journeyed from Peking, 
in order to open up what he declared to be the best commercial route 
between Russia and westeni Chin% crossing by Su-chau, Hami^ Barkul, 
and Guchen to the low-lying slit between the Alatau and Tarbagatai 
mountains and to Lake Zaisan, The stimulus which Prjeval8ky'’8 first 
journey imparted to the development of the central Asiatic route was 
strong, but soon spent itself. After 1875, there was a lull in eastward 
and westward movements; and men’s minds and efforts were diverted 
southward, to I’ibet. This diversion was mainly due to the subsequent 
journeys of Prjevalsky, who started from points nearer to Tibet, 
accompanied by an escort of ten or twenty Cossat*ks “ on a war footing, 
rifles slung, revolvers in their belts, watches kept night and day,’’ 
and who said that he expected to find somewhere in northern Tibet 
“a second California.” 

In 1876-8, starting from Kuldja, he went south-east by Karashahr and 
Kurla to the strange migratory lake Lob-nor, which he rediscovered ; 
and he tried but failed to go on towards Lhassa, due south of Lob-nor 
across the Altyn Tagh range, which he discovered. In three subsequent 
journeys (1879-88) he repeated these efforts. In 1879, he went from 
Lake Zaisan, at tlie foot of the Altai mountains, by Uliungur south- 
south-east to Barkul, Ilami, Sa-cliu, and across the Altyn Tagh to the 
headwatcu's of the Yang-tsze-kiong, where he had been in 1871, and then 
to within 200 miles of Lhassa. In 1883-5, he went from Urga by 
Koko-nor to the sources of the Hoang-ho, whicli he determined ; then, 
crossing the Altyn Tagh by another pass, he followed its northern base 
from lib-nor to Chei*chen, Keria and Khoten, whence he struck north 
across the desert to Aksu, and Issik Kul in the Alatau mountains, and 
tlie neighbourhood of Kuldja. In 1888, when about to repeat his journey 
of 1885 to Keria, with variations, and to make a last attempt on Lhassa 
from the north, he died. These three last journeys, taken together wdth 
each other or with one or other of his earlier journeys, involved a 
circuitous east to west traverse from China to western Asia; but his 
principal new routes across Chinese Turkestan were from north to south, 
or from south to north. 

After his death, in 1888, PievtsofT (1889 iiqq.) and P. K. Kozlofi 
(1899-1901 ; 1901 sqq,\ who succeeded him, {)erfected the survey of these 
and other routes from the southern frontier of Russian territory to the 
northern frontier of Tibet, as though their goal had been in southern, 
not in eastern Asia. The line of advance of Prjevalsky and his successors 
intersected the east and west trade-route at innumerable points; but the 
trade*-route itself was never followed for long. Ex<‘ept for these implied 
or composite traverses from east to west by Prjevalsky, there were no 
recorded traverses by other through-travellers l>etween 1875 and 1887. 
Prjevalsky’s interest in Tibet was one cause of this abstention, but 
other causes were at work. In the middle seventies, two new^ factors 
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entered into the situation, l^dakh in north-east Kashmir became a 
westeni base, not for a through-route, but for local excursions to Tibet 
and to Khoten, Yarkand, and Kashgar, in Chinese l\irkestan, and to 
the Pamir plateau ; and the Pamir plateau presented a potent counter- 
attraction to through-routes and even to Tibet. 

But, in order to understand why travellers went from all sides to the 
Pamirs, travelleiV routes to the west and north-west of India along the 
western half of the central Asiatic through-way must be discussed. These 
routes were traversed partly by officials on official business, partly by 
private adventurers, and partly by officials bent on private adventure. 

In 1783 George Forster, an Indian civilian, “out of curiosity and 
pleasure ’’’ went home from India through Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, 
Toorsheez, Shariid, Barfriish, and Russia, In the early nineteenth 
century, France and Etigland sent to Pei'sia rival ambassadors, through 
whose narratives Persia once more became known, and by whose followers 
the ways to Persia from east and west were explored. The diplomatic 
suite of Sir Harford Jones, one of these ambassadors, included James 
Morier, who went on an official mission by land from Ispahan by Teheran, 
Kazvin, Tabriz, Erzerum, and Amasia, to the Bosporus (1809); and the 
suite of another, Sir John Malcolm, included (Charles Christie and 
Henry Pottinger, who went from Imlia overland by Khelat — the one by 
Surhud, Bumm, and Kinnan, and the other by Seistan, FuiTah, and Herat 
(1810), to join their chief at Yezd and Ispahan. These three diplomats, 
between them, accomplished a through-route from India to Constantinople 
along the branches of the great soutliern through-route (1 809-10), 
After diplomats we come to a horse-dealer. In 1824-5 William Moor- 
croft went to buy horses, passing from India by Kabul, Bamian, Khulm, 
Kunduz, and Balkh, to Bokhara and Andkhui, where he died, having 
met with little inconvenience except from the ingrained inability of 
Orientals to distinguish between traders, ambassadors, and prisoners of 
State. Next, Captain Arthur C'onolly (1829-30), like Forster, went 
overland from England to India on his way to rejoin his regiment, and 
some French officers did the same from Persia to the Punjab. These 
tours led to political missions. 

In 1832 Alexander Burnes went, like Moorcroft, by Kabul, Bamian, 
Khulm, Kunduz, and Balkh to Bokhara — on the pretence of travelling 
homeward like Coiiolly, but in reality upon a vague political mission. 
In 1836 a definite political mis.sion was sent to Afghanistan, with which 
Burnes, Conolly, Charles Stoddai-t, James Abbott, Richmond Shakespear, 
and John Wood were associated. Of these, Abbott (1839), Shakespear 
(184f0), and Conolly (1841) were sent on to Khiva, on political business, 
the former two continuing their journey to Russia and England ; John 
Wood (1837-8) w^as sent with Dr Ixjrd to Kunduz, and, while Dr Lord 
was treating patients, amused himself by tracing the Oxus to the Pamirs, 
which he was the first white man to visit since Benedict Goez (1603), and 
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where he discovered one of the sources of the Oxus in Victoria Lake ; 
and Stoddart (1838) and ConoUy (184*1) were sent to Bokhara, where 
both were murdered together with their would-be rescuer Lieutenant 
Wyburd (1842). Russian embassies also reached Khiva (1819), Bokhara 
(1820, 1842), Herat, and Kabul (1837); so that Russians and Englishmen 
wei^ now in close contact at three points in west central Asia, and it 
might seem that thei-e was no more work for explorers to do here. But 
these murders set the clock back : and then two of tlie strangest explorers 
that ever were seen went w^andering through the land. First, arrayed 
in black gown and red doctor's hood and with open Bible in his hand, 
Dr Joseph Wolff went to Bokhara from the Eiixine in order to ask 
what had become of Stoddart and Conolly, learned their fate, and, still 
more wonderful to relate, returned safely (1844). Secondly, in 1863, a 
Hungarian pliilologer, Arniinius Vanibery, dressed as a Dervish, and 
yelling Ya hoo Ya haklc 2000 times," entered Khiva and saw human 
heads rolled out of sac'ks “ like potatoes " os the price of robes of honour, 
and gi’ey-beards lying eight in a row and having their eyes gouged out. 
His genius for language saved him there, and at Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Andkhui, and Herat, which he visited. Wolff and Vambery were the last 
of the exploiters who travelled through these parts with their lives in their 
hands. War came and swept the pestilential slave markets of Khiva and 
Bokhara clean : the visits of MacGahan (1874) and Frederick Burnaby 
(1875-6) to Khiva ushered in an era of holiday tourisLs, and a railway 
was built from Knisnovodsk on the east coast of the Caspian to Kizil- 
Arvat, Bokhara, and Samarkand (1888), and thencte to the foot of the 
mountains l>etween Russian Turkestan and Kashgar. 

Of all the routes followed in 1838-42, John Wood's was the only pure 
explorer's route and the only one which bore fruit in discoveries. War 
made west central Asia too dangerous or too safe for exploration; in 
Persia, English officials, such as Sir Henry Rawlinson (1833 sqq,) and 
Molesworth Sykes (1893 sqq.\ and, on the Pci-sian, Afghan, and Baluch 
frontiers, Russo-Persian (1882), Russo- Afghan-English (1885), and Perso- 
Afghan-English (1872, 1895-7, 1905) Frontier Commissioners performed 
the functions of explorers. Politics ousted travel, exc*ept, it would seem, 
on the Pamir plateau, towaixls which men streamed, but not from the 
side of Badakshan, 

I^adakh, which became the starting-point for the Pamirs, had been 
one of Moorcroft's bases for horse-dealing in central Asia, and W. H. 
Johnson, of the Indian Survey, crossed the Karakorum pass thence to 
Klioten, which no European had visited for 260 years and where he heard 
of cities buried in the sand (1865). This date was also immediately 
after the date of the opening of China, which is the one and only critical 
date in the modern history of Asiatic explorations. In 1868 Robert 
Shaw, an Indian tea-planter, went by the some pass to Yaikand and 
Kashgar simultaneously with an English geogiupher, tlie illfated George 
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Haywanl, and with a Rusaian officer^ Captain Rheinthal. These 
expeditions led to two official English missions under the leadership of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth (1870-4) and to two official Russian missions under 
the leadership of G^erals Alexander Kaulbars and Kuropatkin ; and^ 
during the second English mission, English surveyors on the Pamirs came 
into touch with the Russian Survey from the north. New sources of the 
Oxus were descried and stimulated geographical inquisitiveness; and 
the ultimate source of the Oxus became tlie question of the hour, until 
Henri Dauvergne, a trader in Kashmir, finally solved it (1889). Sport, 
also, made the Pamirs popular ; and then clouds began to darken the 
place where three empires — Russia, England, and China — had at last 
met ; until in 1895 Commissioners of these three Powers delimited their 
frontiei*s here. Travel merged in politics, and geography in history. 

Ladakh was also a l)ase for Ubet and Chinese l^irkestan ; and, 
after the Foi-syth mission (1874), Kashgar, and in the late eighties 
Gilgit and Chitral, were in touch with Ladakh. In 1885, Arthur 
Carey, an Indian civil servant, pioneered a circular trip through 
northern Tibet and Chinese Turkestan from and to I..adakh. In 
Chinese Turkestan, his route touched Prjevalsky's routtis at Khoten, 
Kurla, and Karashahr: he was the first European to follow the Tarim 
from the confluence of the Yarkand and Khoten to its end in Lob-nor; 
and he was the second — Alexander Rcgel was the first (1879) — who 
visited Turfan after Goez (1603), although Turfan lies on one of the 
historic highways between cast and west. Carey's routes in northern 
Tibet resembled those of Prjevalsky, although they were not the same; 
his entry into Til>et being from I^b-nor, and his exit from Til)et bcdng 
into Sa-chu. Shortly after Caiey's return, while geographical interest 
was on the wane, and before politics interveiud on the Pamirs, English 
and other travellers once more pressed from west to east or east to west, 
and interest in historic through-ways was revived. Gilgit and Kashgar 
became starting-points or goals for the journey to or fi om Peking. In 
1887, Sir Frank Younghuslmnd traversed the whole historic tratle-route 
from Peking and Kalgan by Borston Well, Hami, Turfan, Karashahr, 
Kurla, and Aksu,to Kashgar ; returning to India by the Mustagh glacier 
pass (west of the Karakorum and east of the Pamirs) and by Gilgit. 
A third route was thus recovered by Europfsan for European. In the 
same year, Mark Bell started from Peking and, like Sosnofski, crossed 
from Lan-chau-fu by Su-chau to Hami, Barkul, and Guchen and then 
turned south by Urumtsi to Karashahr and, like Younghusband, west 
by Kurla and Aksu to Kashgar. Bell's route may be described as a 
combination of the second and third recovered routes. A fifth route 
was recovered in 1893-4 by St George Littledale and his wife, who 
reached Samarkand from the Caspian by railway, crossed the central 
mountain belt of Asia to Kashgar, and passed thence by Aksu and Kurla 
to Lob-nor, crossed the Gobi by a track which Marco Polo, the last 
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European who used it, described as haunted by goblin voices, reached 
Sa-chu, Koko-nor, and Lan*chau-fu, drifted down the Hoang-ho to its 
northenmiost reaches, and drove thence to Peking. 

By this time, the central Asiatic routes between the outposts of 
Europe and the Pacific Ocean began to be used by tourists, such as the 
two American bicyclists who retraced Sosnofski’s route from Kuldja to 
Peking (1894) ; by archaeologists, like Marc Aurel Stein (1900 ^y.); by 
‘‘ geologic and physiographic investigators, like the American professor 
Ellsworth Huntington (1905 -6), and by historical pilgrims, like Major 
Clarence Bruce, who traced Marco Polo's footsteps from Keria 1300 
miles eastw^ard (1905-6); and they ceased to be an arena for explorers 
pure and simple. 

In the nineties — while through-routes were passing from the region 
of poetry to that of prose — '’I'ibet was once more explored, not as an 
end in itself, but to provide an alternative through-route which had 
not yet lost its atmosphere of romance. In 1889-90, Gabriel Bonvalot 
and IViru'e Henry of Orleans went from Kuldja to Kai-ashahr and thence 
to Keria. llien, they swooj>ed dowm like Prjevalsky from Keria towards 
liiassa, were diverted eastward by the stubborn obstruction of Tibet, 
emerged, like Ahln^ Hue, at Batang and Ta-chien-lu in western China, 
and continuwl their journey through Yunnan to 'ronkin. Then a 
French under Dutreuil de Rhins (1890-5) followed 

the through-route by Bokhara, Kashgar, and Keria as far as Clieirhen, 
and, making the usual dash towards Lhassa and suffering the inevitable 
diversion to the east, reached Peking by nearly the same road that 
Abbe Hue had trinlden in the reverse direction. All att€*mpts on Lhassa 
from the north failed as they had failed under Prjevalsky 's guidance; 
cn>oke<l through-ways partly due south and partly due east were useless; 
but at last, when Yoiinghusliand penetrated Tibet and Lhassa from 
the south (1904), a tVench expedition under Comte de Lesdain (1904^5) 
went straight from Ngan-si-chau by the sources of the Yang-tsze- 
kiang, and by Shigatse (but not by Lhassa) to Sikkhim. Nurthem 
India and Mongolia were united, so far as one white explorer could 
unite them, thrt»ugh Tibet. Here, at last, descents into Tibet from the 
north yielded a hi.storical result. 

During tlie nineties, western Cliina and north-western India wei'e 
also put in ciimmunication with one another by many Eumpean ex- 
plorers travelling througli northern Tibet, 

In 1891, Captain Hamilton Bower traversed Til)et from Ladakh to 
Batang and Ta-chien-lu in China between north latitude SS"' and SO® ; 
the country tlirough which he passed had neither tree nor shrub, and 
the traveller, during five months' travel, never slept bt4ow an elevation of 
15,000 ft. above the sea ; and similarly, in 1896, C'aptain Montagu Wellby 
traversed Til)et from I^ulakh, between north latitude 85* and 86* , to th® 
sources of the Yang-tsze-kiang, which he detei'mined, and thence by 
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Koko-nor, Si-ning-fu, and Ijsin-chau-fu to Peking; and he too was for 
four months in a desolate stony country which averaged 16,000 ft. above 
the sea. Similar traverses between east and west have also been assisted 
by Captain Henry Deasy’s (1896) and Captain Cecil llawling's (1903) 
round trips from end to end of northern Tibet from and to Ladakh, 
and by Woodville RockhilPs circular trip into Tibet by Koko-nor and 
out of it by Batang (1891-2), which began and ended in Peking, where 
he was attached to the American embassy, and by a somewhat similar 
round trip by Miss Annie Taylor (1892-3), and by Sven HediiPs three 
monumental journeys in Chinese Turkestan and Tibet (1893-7, 1899- 
1902, 1906-8). 

In the last of these journeys, Sven Hedin reexamined the valley and 
the mountixins which border the valley of the San-po between Shigatse 
and the source of the San-po — members of Sir Frank Younghusband’s 
expedition to Lhassa having examined both valley and mountains 
cursorily (1904-5) — and it would seem that by far the l>est east and 
west traverse of Tibet from Ladakh lies along this valley to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lhassa, and thence by the two pilgrim routes which Abbe 
Hue followed to China. Perhaps this through-way is destined to become 
an important part of the chain with many links which joins Europe to 
China. Not only this journey, but every other journey made by Sven 
Hedin, covers as much new ground as those of any three of his fellow- 
travellers ; but his discoveries lie so close to those which have already 
been described and are on so many routes that they cannot be discussed 
here. He has fulfilled and completed the tasks of other men. 

In 1860, between the Urga-Kulgan route and the Tian Shan and 
allied mountains lay 2000 miles of country, inhabited by Chinese Turki 
(as they used to be called) or traversed in every direction by Mongolians, 
but of which, so far as we know, Europeans knew nothing at first hand 
except from medieval writers. Between Chinese Turke.stan or Mongolia 
and India lay Tibet, larger and less known than Greenland at that date, 
yet annually traversed by tens of thousands of colourtxl pilgrims from 
time immemorial. Nowadays, white travellei's'* tracks form an intricate 
network over Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and Tibet, and virgin soil is 
scarce. 

But, in Asia, virgin soil means tracts o[)en to certain Oriental.s and 
closed to every white man. With tlie opening up of such tracts secluded 
nations begin to have external relations and a common share in one 
world-history. Exploration is the pacific method by which nations 
which loiter in some back-water aix* enticed into the main stream of 
world-politics and commerce. But the process is slow; frontier-treaties 
can be made in a day, but it takes many white travellers to overcome 
prejudices of more than a thousand years. The travellers' triumphs of 
which mention has been made are only the prelude of the inevitable 
social, political, and commercial change, and there aie still vacant spots 
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in Asia which no white traveller has reached : for instance, near the 
sources of the Irrawaddy between Assam, Burma, and Szech’uan, in 
the western valleys of Kafiristan, near Telu Dagh and the Dersim in 
Kui-distan, and in the south Arabian desert of Rub-ehKhali, 850 miles 
long by 650 miles broad in parts: that desert, however, is probably 
a real desert, not a labyrinth of passages for Asiatics like the desert of 
Gobi, but an uninhabitable void, as its name denotes. 

AFRICA. 

In the late eighteenth century nothing was kr.own at first hand of 
any part of the interior of Airica, nor was any lake known except Lake 
Tsana in Ab}ssinia, nor any mountain except the Mount Atlas of 
tradition and Ptolemy s mythical Mountains of the Moon, nor the source 
of any river except that of the Blue Nile : and there were rumours of 
a river which Pliny called the Niger, and which was supposed to run 
nearly or quite across Africa along the 15th parallel of north latitude 
or thereabouts : yet no uhite man had ever seen it, and, as in the case of 
the Murray of Australia, its mouth was destined to be discovered from 
its headwaters, students identifying it in tlie meantime with the Gambia, 
the Senegal, or some affluent of the upper Nile or with both. If one-half 
of these rumoin*s were true, the Nile and Niger were to Africa what the 
Ganges and Indus were to India ; and the Niger and its fabulous city of 
Timbuktu begau to perplex the intellect and dazzle the imagination of 
Europe. 

In 1769-71, while James Cook, accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks, 
was discovering or rediscovering Australasia, Janies Bruce, who had gone 
out of pure love of travel and at his own cost by Massowah to Abyssinia, 
was musing over the sources of the Blue Nile — which a Portuguese Jesuit, 
Pixlro l^aez, had also seen (1615) — and w^as watching Abyssinians eating 
live cows raw, and was wandering from Gondar, the capital, by the 
sources of the Atbara to Sennor, Shendy, Berber, and thence across the 
desert to Assuan and Cairo. Charles Ponect, a French dwtor, had 
ali*eatly gone from Assiout by Sheb, Selim^, Doiigola, Korti, Denreira 
(near Metemma), and Seiinar to Gondar and I’etumed by Massowah 
many years before (1698 ^ 5 .) ; so that Bruce’’s feat was not so new as his 
information, which provoked equal mirth and unbelief throughout tlie 
whole of western Euroi)e. In 1793 a second unofficial traveller, William 
George Browne, went from Assiout by Sheb, Selimc^, and Ein Aga, to 
Kobi^, the capital of Dai fur, wishing to pass tlienc'e either westward to 
Pliny’s Niger, or soutliwaixl to the unknown sounx^s of the White Nile, 
or eastward to Sennar and Gondar, but retuniing after three years’ 
captivity by the way which he alone of white men has ever trodden. 

In 1788, the African Association, of which Sir Joseph Bonks was the 
moving spirit, began to send forth geographical missionaries ” towards 
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the supposed course of the Niger* The Association was formed in the 
year after William Wilberforce Ix'gan his crusade against slavery ; but it 
had no direct connexion with philanthropy, its objects being austerely 
scientific* Its firNt emissaries from Egypt and Tripoli weie John Led- 
yard (1788), who had been a comrade of Captain Cook, and William 
Lucas (1789), but both died almost befoi*e they began their work ; and, 
w'hen England was at war, Gennan and Swiss emissaries were selected in 
the I'espective pei’sons of Friedrich Hornemann and John llurckhardt. 
Ilornemann went west from C.'airo by Siwah and Augila to Murzuk in 
Fezzan, where he heard that the Niger flow^ed eastward into a lake named 
Lake Chad (1799) and further eastward towards the Nile; so, after a 
journey to Tripoli and back, he started south (1800) and vanished some- 
where, it was said, in Niipe on the Niger. John Burckhardt was to 
follow him : and by way of practice travelltd, ** nearly in tlie same route 
by which Bruce I'eturned,’’ as far as Berber and Shendy, and thence to 
Suakin and Mec*ca and back to (}airo ; but, when about to start in 
Horneniann’s tracks, he also dieil (1817). Then the sceptre passed from 
the African Ass<x*iation to private initiative and to the British Govern- 
ment. Private initiative was represented by Wilhelm Eduard Kup|>ell, 
who went from Debbch across the desert to El Olxjid in Kordofan, where 
he was the first white visitor (1825); so that explorers' tracks now fur- 
rowed the deserts between Egypt and the Red Sea, Abyssinia, Sennai*, 
Kordofan, D^u^ur, and Fezzan. The British Government succeeiled to the 
tasks of western as well as to those of eastern and iiortiiem atl venturers. 

Li the far west, the ground had been prepai ed by French and English 
colonists, and more than prepared by the African Assoi iation* Andre 
Brue ascended the Senegal (16"^ N. lat.) to its confiuence with the Salemi^ 
(1698 and two wrecked mariners, Saugnier (1784) and Pierre de 
Brisson (1785), were enslaved by Arabs and taken from Cape Blanco or 
somewhere near it through deserts to Morocco. I'hcre were also English 
factories on the Gambia (14^ N. lat.) at Pisania, and news brought to 
the Senegal and Gambia invested Timbuktu and the Niger with the halo 
of an Arabian NighPs Entertainment. 

Daniel Houghton (1790), the first emissary of the African Associa- 
tion, ascended the Gambia and Reached the upper Senegal at a point 
beyond that which French enterprise had attained, 'i'here he was 
murdered. Mungo Park (1795-7), his successor, started the same way, 
and was the fii'st white man to see the Niger. He notetl that it flowed 
eastward, and followed it to Siila, 800 miles due east of his starting- 
place and 200 miles south-west of Timbuktu. He was robbed, enslavei^ 
and feverstricken, and paid for his board by writing ‘‘ charms ^ w^hich 
his hosts instead of reading licked up. He returned, convinced that the 
Niger was the Congo, and bent on renewing his quest. 

In 1801 Sir Joseph Banks persuaded the Govenuiient to despatch 
Park on a new expedition ; and Park started in 1805 with 44 doomed 
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companiom, mostly British soldiers, to follow, more or less, his old 
tracks. A small remnant of sick survivors reached Sansanding on the 
Niger whei^ they embarked on boats, and their leader wrote : “ lliough 
I were myself lialf dead I would still persevere, and if I could not succe^ 
in the object of my journey I would at last die on the Niger.” Six years 
later, natives brought news that the white boatmen had drifted past the 
port of Timbuktu to Bussa, 1000 miles away, where they perished one 
and all. 

It was al:K>ut now that two geographers, Reichard (1808) and James 
McQueen (1816), suggcisied the true theory of the position of the Niger's 
mouth ; but the Government, spuming theorists, vavered only between 
the views of practical men like Homeinann and Mungo Park, and, in the 
year after Waterloo, sent James Tuckie to the Congo, Major Peddie to 
the Nunez (10'" N. lat.), and Joseph Ritchie and George Lyon (1818) to 
Tripoli, of whom all except Lyon perished without adding to knowledge: 
and Lyon only went to Tcgerrie, or a little further than Murzuk where 
Hornemann was in 1799. At the same time, Thomas Bowdich went on 
a political mission from C\ipe Coast C’tistle inland to Kumassi, which he 
was the first white man to see. Thus the first combined assault failed. 
A second combi neil assault followed. 

In 1825iJ, the colony of Sierra Leone sent Alexander I^ing inland to 
the sources of the liokelle, whence he saw the hills where the Niger rose, 
and returned. In the same year, the British Government sent Dixon 
Denham and Hugh Clapperton to Trijwli, whence they crossed the 
whole desert of Sahara from north to south. Their route lay by 
Munmk, Tegerrie, Bilma, and Agadein, over wastes strewn with the 
skeletons of slaves to Kukawa on l^ke C'had, which they discovered. 
Starting from I^ike C''hiwl, Denham examined its north and south shoi'es 
and dimnered tlie Shari, which is the chief fet^der of the lake, and 
travelled with raitiers soutli but nut quite so far as the Benue, returning 
to the lake with the loss of all his clothes ; while Clapperton travelled 
west along what is now the border of northern Nigeria to Kano and 
Sukoto, wiUiout quite reaching the main stream of the Niger. The two 
leaders returneii from Kukawa by the way they came ; and the belief 
now prevailed that the Niger emptied itself into the Gulf of Guinea 
at Voltii or elsewhere, and also, by its Chadda or Benue branch, which 
no one had yet seen, through the Shari into Lake Chad. 

The thiid and last triple effort took place under the auspices of the 
British Government in 1825. Dickson went rmin Whydali, east of the 
Volta, overlaiwl to Abtmiey, the capital of Dahomey, and died an unknown 
death between Alwimey and Youri on the Niger; a little fiirtlier east, 
Hugh Clapperton, Richard Ijinder, and others went overland from 
Badagry by Katunga and Biissa, where Park perishc'd, to Sokoto and 
Katto, meaning to go east to lAike Chad and tlie Nile ; but all the 
leaden; died, except Lander, who then turned due south and, when 
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almost within sight of the Benue, was forced to retrace his footsteps 
to Kano and Badagry. Alexemdcr Laing, in the meantime, went south 
from Tripoli to Murzuk, north-north- west to Ghadames, and south- 
soutli-west across the Sahara through Ensalah, Tanezruft, and Mukhtar 
to Timbuktu, where he remained five weeks. Timbuktu, the goal of so 
many seekers, was at last won, and the winner was murdered three days 
after he quitted it. These cruel victories had two sequels : Ren^ Cailli^, 
a French adventurer, is said to have reached Timbuktu by a variant of 
Park's route (1828) and to have crossed the Sahara, west of I^*ng'8 
route, by El Aruan, El Trab, and Tafilet, to Fez in Morocco. Richard 
and John Lander crossed once more from Badagry to Bussa (1830), 
w'ent upstream to Youri, and downstream past the Benue, which proved 
to be €m affluent not an effluent of tlie Niger, to the delta of the Niger, 
where they were robbed and held to ransom. I'he story of their sudden 
disaster and of their strange rescue by a sea captain is one of the most 
surprising in the record of African adventure, coming os it did at the 
last moment of a cloudless voyage. The secret of the Niger was now 
divulged. Tlie Sahara had been crossed in three places, or, if we count 
Saugnier and de Brisson, in five: and the crucial riddle of northern 
and north-western Africa was read. Commercial, philanthropical and 
political events began when the age of romance and enquiry ended : and 
romance and enquiry flitted to southern Africa, to which we now turn. 

In 1840, the year in which Abbe Hue and other French I^zarista 
arrived in China, David Livingstone, a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, arrived in South Africa and travelled from Algoa 
bay 500 miles due north to the mission-po.st establishcxl by llobei-t 
Moffat at Kuruman, on the threshold of the northern wilderness. In 
1849 he crossed the Kalahari desert, on a visit to some Bechuana 
living 500 miles north of Kuruman on or near Lake Ngami, which he 
discovered. There were now three known lakes in Africxi, Lakes Tsana, 
Chad, and Ngami. Thence he passed to the Makilolo, who lived on a 
branch of the upper Zamljesi (Linyanti), and for and with whom he 
travelled up the Zambesi by Lake Dilolo (which is one of its sources) 
and Kassange to I^anda on the Atlantic, and back again to Linyanti ; 
and then to Quiliinane on the Indian Ocean (1853-6). The upper 
Zambesi, Lake Dilolo, and the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi were 
discovered, and Africa was at lost crossed by a white man. What he 
did was great; but what he read and heard of and had left undone 
seemed greater to his imagination and lured him still further north. 
He read that, when England took over Cape Colony, the Portuguese of 
Angola and Quilimane tried to join hands: that tliey went on embassies 
to Kazembe and Muata Ydnvo north of his route; and that they sent 
men, whom the Governor of Angola called ‘‘slaves," by Muata Ydnvo, 
from one colony to the other; and now he conversed with natives of 
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Muata YAnvo, with Portuguese who had been not only at Kazembe but 
at a lake named Lake Nyassa, out of which the Shird flowed, and, strangest 
of all, with Arab slave-traders who had reached the Makilolo for the first 
time at the same moment as he, and who told him of a lake named 
Tanganyika and of a river, the Lualaba, rising in some other lake. 

When Livingstone returned home (1856), the Crimean War was just 
over and great schemes of exploration were in the air. Two Church of 
England missionaries who had been planted at Mombasa (1842 sqq,) 
— Krapf and Rebmann by name — saw Mounts Kenia and Kilimanjaro 
(1848-9) with their snowy crests, and heard of vast inland seas. 
Memories of the snow mountains and the lakes to vhich men traced the 
Nile in the days of Herodotus recurred ; and Richard Burton and John 
Speke were sent to Zanzibar, whence both discovered Lake Tanganyika, 
and Speke discovered the southern shore of Victoria Nyanza (1856-9). 
In 1860-3, John Speke sailed once more to Zanzibar with James Grant, 
and went thence by Karague and Uganda to where the Nile issues from 
Victoria Nyanza, and thence, more or less by the valley of the Nile, to 
Gondokoro and so to Cairo. At Gondokoro they met Sir Samuel and 
Lady Baker, who had come on an independent ex}>edition, and who now 
followed the Nile to tlie Albert Nyanza, of which they were the dis- 
coverers. The Nile was traced to its two leservoirs, Lakes Victoria and 
Albert Nyanza, and, in the language of the day, the problem which had 
baffled men's minds ever since Israel went down into Egypt was solved. 

While Burton, Speke, Grant, and Baker were busy on the Nile, 
Livingstone ascended the Shirt% discovered Lake Shirwa, and explored, 
and perhaps discovered, l^ke Nyassa while in govenimental employ ; for 
he had now changed from a travelling teacher to a teaching traveller. 
The Universities’ Mission on Lake Nyassa immediately followed and 
failed ; and his attempts to reach Lake Bangweolo near Kazembe were 
for a time unsuccessful (1858-64). 

Livingstone’s thiidi expedition was made under similar government 
auspices in 1865. His course lay up the Ilovuina to Lake Nyassa; and 
from the south of that lake to Lake Tanganyika ; and fi'om the south of 
that lake to Lake Moero north of Kazembe and to Lake Bmigweolo 
100 miles south; and from the west of I^ke Tanganyika with Arab 
help to Nyangwe, 450 miles north by west of Lake Moero. At, above, 
and below Bangweolo, Moero, and Nyangw^, he saw the great river 
Lualaba, which was the greatest of his discoveries. During this jxjriod, 
Henry Stanley, then in the employ of the New Y(yrk HcraM^ dis- 
covert and relieved Livingstone at Ujiji on I.ake Tanganyika (1871); 
and after a few months'' travel together they parted. Livingstone, who 
was as old as Franklin when Franklin went to the north-west, hoping to 
crown his life by tracing the inscrutable Lualaba in its downward course, 
returned inland and died on the threshold of his great enterprise at Lake 
Bangweolo (1873) ; and Captain Vei’uey Cameron, who had been sent to 
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help or succeed him, went westward by Lake Tanganyika whose outflow 
to the Lualaba he discovered, to Nyangw^, where he failed to get boats, 
then southward to Kikemba and the western Lualaba, which he dis- 
covered ; then westward along the Zambesi-Congo watershed to Bih^ and 
Benguela on the Atlantic coast (1873-5). His was the second traverse 
of the Continent between east and west. Stanley, hearing of Livingstone’s 
death, started once more, with the assistance of the Daily Telegraph 
and the New York Herald, He circumnavigated Victoria Nyanza, which 
sceptics had hitherto believed to be a constellation of little lakes; 
persuaded the King of Uganda to accept British missionaries ; saw a new 
lake afterwards csdled Lake Albert Edward Nyanza; reached Nyangw^ 
much as Livingstone and Cameron had reacln^ it, and embarked upon 
the Lualaba, wondering as he did so whether it would pmve to be the 
Benue-Niger, tlie Nile, the ( oiigo, or haply the Shari or Ogow^. Thence, 
after fighting thirty-two battles, passing forty rapids, and traversing 
1700 miles of river, “through an Odyssey of waiidering and an Iliad 
of conflict,” he reached the mouth of the Congo (1874-7) — an exploit to 
which La Salles descent of the Mississippi (1682) is the only parallel. 
In 1879 Stanley wfis sent out by an international committee, over which 
the King of the Belgians presided, to found a new, non -political, philan- 
thropic State, afterwards known as the Congo Free St/ite, intended to 
control the river area of 900,000 s<|uare miles which Livingstone and he 
had opened up to the Euro{)ean world. It was as though a new country 
ten times as large as Cireat Britain had suddenly arisen from tlie sea. 
Two travellers, Livingstone and Stanley, wrouglit this miracle, and the 
spirit which moved them was of iiiissionaiy origin. Meanwliile, other 
forces weie already at work elsewhere. 

The first force was the pure passion for knowledge*, which, since 
liiippell, became more and more (jemian. In 1849 the British Govern- 
ment organised an expedition, modelleri on Denham’s expedition to the 
Niger from the north ; and, Englishmen 1x4 ng eiigaged elsewhere, in tiie 
Second Sikh War and on the search for Franklin, it employed amongst 
others Heinrich Barth (1849 55) and Ediianl Vogel (1853-5). Janice 
Richardson, the leader, having died (1850), Barth became leader. T.lie 
southward route from Tripoli lay through Asiu, Aslx-n, and Agndcs to 
Kats^na; and Kukawa on Lake Chad was Barth's, as it had Ijeeu 
Denham’s centre, from which a southward trip took him to Yola on the 
other side of the upper Benue, which he was the first to see: an eastward 
trip took him to Masena in Baghirmi, and a westward to Timbuktu, and 
he, too, went sometimes with raiders. Eduard Vogel’s southward trip 
from Lake Chad reached the same point on the lienue which William 
Baikie had just reached by boat from the <x)nfluence of the Niger and 
Benue, while his eastward trip took him to Wara in Wailai, where he 
was murdered. Wmlai was hitherto virgin soil to Eurofx*ans, and 
patriotic efforts were made in Germany to ascertain Vogel's fate or to 
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continue what he had begun. Fired with the same zeal for knowledge, 
Moriz von Beuermann from the north (1862-3), Tlieodor von Heuglin 
and Hermann Steudner (1861-4) from the south-east, or from what was 
then known as the Bahr-el-Gazfil province of Egypt, only added to the 
roll of scientific martyrs. Gerhard Rohlfs traversed Africa from Tripoli 
by Lake Chad to Lagos on the Gulf of Guinea (1866-7), and Gustav 
Nachtigal went from Tripoli and Mur/uk to the Tibesti mountains, 
which he was the first to see, and by Denham’s route to Lake Chad, and 
from Lake ('had to Borku, Abeshr (Wadai), Kibet, Daifur, El Obeid, 
Khartum, and Egypt (1869-74). Nachtigal's traverse, occurring as it did 
before the Egyptian conquest of Darfur, was at taat date unique, and 
brought together Barth’s, Vogels, Browne’s, and Rupfiell’s discoveries. 
Pellegrino Mantcucci (1886-1) afterwards made a similar but a longer 
traverse from furthest east to furthest west, goirig from Suakin by 
Khartum, El Ohoid, Darfur, Abeshr, and Lake Chad, to the mouth 
of tlie Niger, and died immediately after his return. Meanwhile the 
Bahr-el-Gazal province, which had already been explored in paii by an 
English consul, John Petherick (1856 sqq.)^ a French trader, Jules Poncet 
(1857-9), a rich Dutch lady, Alexine Tinne (18(j3), a poor Italian, Carlo 
Piaggia (18(]»3~5), and a Greek doctor, Papagiotis Potagos (18T6-7), 
was put under the searclilights of science by two German enthusiasts, 
Georg S(’h\^einfurth of Riga (1868-70) and Wilhelm Junker of Moscow 
(1877--86). Schweinfurth’s discovery of tlie westward -flowing river 
Welle, south of the Buhr-el-Gazal basin (1870), was almost as sen- 
i>ational as Park’s disi'uverv of the eastward -flowing Niger, or Lander’s 
of the west ward -flowing Benue. Could this river be the Shari, or the 
Benue? If it was the Benue, then what the ancients said was true, and 
the Niger did all but join the Nile with the Atlantic. Junker, who 
can ietl on Schweinfurth’s work, and Stanley (1878) held that it was an 
affluent of the Cbngo ; and George Grenfell, who fii^t ascended the 
Uhanghi affluent of the Congo (1884), and officials of the Congo Free 
State (1887-90), eventually proved the identity of the Ubanghi and 
Welle. Except for these German expeditions and for some others 
betwetm Angola and the Congo, German enterprise in Africa became 
commercial and political shortly after 1871, and science was subordinated 
to other ends. 

It is not pro{K>sed in this chapter to follow the footsteps of German 
or any other explorers within the spheres of influenc*e assigntfd to Gennany 
or otlier nations in 1878 or 1884, Between 1878 and 1908, the whole 
interior of Africa except Abyssinia Mid Mokxto was actually or virtually 
annexed by European nations, and exploration became an incident of 
energeiic colonial administration. Serpa l^into, Hermann von Wissiimnn, 
Sir Fre<lerick Lugard, Sir Frederick Cardew, Sir Hany^ Johnston, and 
Sir AIfrt»d Sharp, explored because they administei'ed, and administered 
because they explor^, and their exploits belong to the history of 
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particular colonics. But there wei*e still some few explorations which, 
although national in object and method, resembled those explorations of 
earlier ages which were either disinterested or which preceded colonial 
history. 

Joseph Tliomson’s discovery (1883-4) of the route, which is now a 
railway route, from Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza, made a British pro- 
tectorate of Uganda and the union of the Egyptian Sudan with south-east 
Africa (which was General Gordon’s dream), or even with South Africa 
(which wiis Cecil Rhodes’ dream), possible. Henry Stanley’s journey 
to Lake Albert Nyanza (1887-9) through the primeval forests of the 
upper Aruwhimi, in order to take Emin Pasha, the last and latest 
left of (Jeneral Goixlon’s lieutenants, to Zanzibar, brought to light the 
original forest home of the Homeric pygmies, Mount Ruwenzori( 16,800 ft.) 
or those very Mountains of the Moon which, according to Ptolemy, fed 
the Nile with their snows, and which recent geographers had ridiculed, 
and I^ke Albert Edward Nyanza, which was now traced by the Semliki 
river into Lake All)ert Nyanza, and was thus proved to be the ultimate 
western source of the Nile. French advance during this period showed 
the far reach and nice sense of symmetry which distinguished her great 
Canadian adventurers; but the story is somewhat long. In soutli-west 
French Africa Paul du Chaillu, an American of French origin, discovered 
gorillas, dwarfs, and, last but Tiot least, the mouths and upper reaches of 
the Ogowc (1857-65). French administrators develojied the Ogowe, 
and a French officer, Pietro Savorgnan de Brazza, thinking the OgoweS 
was Livingstone’s LuaJaba, asc-ended it, found its souitc (1878), and 
descended the Alima to Stanley Pool on the Congo (1880). Next 
Casimir Maistre, among others, pushed up the Ulmnghi to the Shari 
(1891-3), where Emil Gen til launched a steamer with which he reachc^d 
Lake Chad (1897), Wherever Frenchmen went they established posts; 
but the effective occupation of Lake Chad was, through accidents of war, 
postponed until 18t)9. Meanwhile, Captain lx>uis Binger discovered the 
kingdom of Kong behind Sierra I^one (1887-90), treaties were made, 
and the French colonics on the coast were connected by a common 
hinterland; Timbuktu was occupied (1893-^1); and an expedition from 
Senegal arrived at I-#ake CHiad in 1899, just a year later than had been 
intended. Again, in 1899-1900, Feniand Foureau arrived at I^ke 
Chad from Algiers, having traversed the Sahara by a route which hod 
not been trodden by Europeans l)efore or since Barth (1849); and he 
too was a year late. Gen til from 1200 miles south, the Senegalese from 
2000 miles west, and Foureau from 1100 miles north, met in Denham’s 
and Barth’s temporary centre: and Lake Chad became a permanent 
base for further advances up the Shari towards the Bahr-el-6azal 
affluent of the Nile. At the same time Jean-Baptiste Marchand went 
from French south-west Africa to the Congo, and up the Ubanghi to a 
point reached by Junker from the east and de K^thuUe from the 
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west; and crossed to the Suet, an aflfluent of the Bahr-el-Gazal, 
which he descended to Fashoda on the Nile (1896-8). Had not Gentil, 
Poureau, and the rest been a year behind time, Marchand would now 
have been fdmost in touch with them. England too was in the way : 
for 1898 was the year of the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest of the Sudan, 
and the Nile and Bahr-el-Ga/al were restored by right of reeonquest to 
Egypt and England. In 1899, Marchand resumed his journey up the 
Sobat and Baro to a spot reached by Christian de Bonchamps from 
Jibuti in the Gulf of Aden a year earlier, and thence by de Bonchamps’ 
route to Jibuti, having accomplished his immense new traverse of 
3000 miles over what was almost all well*worn ground. As with the 
advance of the Cossacks, it is difficult to know whether to regard these 
exploits as the exploits of travellers simultaneously meeting around I-ake 
Chad, or as a magnificent political concentration around the new hub of 
a continental empire, like that which France once built in Louisiana, 
with means equally slender and over distances equally vast, in order to 
confine her rivals to the west Atlantic shores. Organised persistent 
travel and conquest were almost synonymous in three-fourths of Africa 
as well as in North America, and the French reading of African destiny 
was nearly right ; but French aspirations were not completely fulfilled. 
Since 1900, l^ake Chad has been the centre of a French dependency, vast 
but not so vast nor yet so exclusive as some Frenchmen designed, 
lxjcau.se a year or two later the English and German centres of gravity 
shiftc*<l somewhat from the Atlantic .shores inland, and round this 
lake three empires met. In 1902 the Governors of British Nigeria 
and the German Cameroons established effective British and German 
rule on its west and south shores, and l^ke Chad began to combine 
the physical eccentricities of Lob-nor with the political interest of the 
Pamirs. 

Few parts of Africa are unknown. Since 1884 traverses between 
German or British East Africa and the mouth of the Congo or Angola, 
and since 1899 travei'ses from the Cape to Cairo, and across the Sahara, 
have been frtH|uent Somaliland and south-western Abyssinia were for 
a long time almost blanks on the map, befoie the travels of Frank James 
(1885), Samuel Teleki (1887-8), the Hungarian who discovered I^ke 
Rudolf, Luigi RolxTchi (1888), and Donaldson Smith, the American 
who discovered l-ake Abaya and tlie noithem route to l.ake Rudolf 
(1894-5), induced travellers to scour these lands from end to end. Yet 
there is not one protectorate which has not many dark conici-s still. In 
the Libyan desert, the thniugh-route to Darfur from the north has only 
been trcxl by Browne, although Sheb, Selime, and Ein Aga on the way 
between Egypt and Darfur were visited a year or two iigo ; and Kufara 
has only once been reached, by Gerhard Rohlfs from the north (1878-9); 
80 that but for him it is an unknown island surrounded by a sea of 
ignorance three-hundred miles wide. 
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POLAR EXPLORATION, 

Outside Asia and Africa, there are large unexplored regions in Dutch 
New Guinea, Kimberley District (Australia), the basin of the upper 
Amazon, Alaska, and the regions round the North Pole, and South Pole. 
Immediately after the Wars with France ended in the Peace of Paris 
(1763), James Cook’s three voyages (1768-71, 177ii~5, 177(5-9) laid the 
foundation upon which every British colony in the Pacific, including 
British Columbia, was built; accordingly these voyages belong to colonial 
history. But they also belong to Polar history. In the second voyage 
Cook reached 71° 10' S. lat. while searching for an Antarctic Continent; 
and in the third voyage he passed througii Behring Strait and reached 
70° 20' N. lat. in Alaska while searching for a north-west passage from 
the west of North America. Immediately after the Napoleonic Wars, 
North Polar expeditions recommenced with the new search for a north- 
west passage, from the point on the east of North Ameritta reached by 
William Baffin and John Da vys two centuries earlier. Sir John Ross 
inaugurated the new departure in 1818, and Sir William Edward Parry 
in 1819-20, both going to Baffin Bay; Parry arriving through I^ncaster 
Sound at Melville Island (1819-20) and Regent Inlet (1824-5); and Ross 
and his nephew. Sir James Ross, arriving through I^ncaster Sound and 
Regent Inlet at the magnetic North Pole and at King William Island 
(1829-83). Meanwhile, Sir John Franklin (1819 -22, 1825-7) jounieyed 
to the north ctwist of ( anada by land, and explored it on foot and by 
boat in the neighbourlKxKl of the mouths of the Coppermine river, 
which Samuel Heanie saw in 1771, and of the Mackt iizie river, which 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie discovered in 1789; and ships were sent to 
Behring Strait, in order if nec^ssfiry to co<ipTate with Franklin in his 
second ex[>edition. Owing to th<"se c*ofnl>ineil efforts and to further work 
from the land side by Franklin’s successors nearly all the whole north 
coast of Canada, from the neighlx)urho<Ml of King William Island to 
Behring Strait, l>ecame known f>efoire 1845. 

In 1845 the Admiralty made its final effort. Sir John Franklin 
volunteered for the command, and, when it was objc'ctal that he was 
sixty years old, replifid indignantly “ No ! no ! only fifty-nine.” This was 
Franklin’s last voyage. After passing through lanrastcr Sound (1845), 
he and all his crew perished on or near King William Island (1847-8). 
Relief parties swept the sea in summer, and skimmed over ice and snow 
both in winter and in summer, searching for news of those who were lost. 
But the search only sucm*ded {wiriially in 1854, and completely in 1857, 
many years after the last survivor hatl died. One of the searchers. 
Sir Robert Maclurc, made the north-west [mssage- from Behring Strait 
by sea along the south of Melville Island, but lost his sliip on the way 
(1854). As a result of the search for Franklin, the whole northern 
coast and northern archipelago of Canada became known (1845-57); 
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and the search for the north-west passage was abandoned and almost 
forgotten, until people read one day that a Norseman, Captain Roald 
Amundsen, had made the noi-th-west passage by sea in one ship from 
I^caster Sound by King William Island to Behring Strait, that is to 
•ay, by Franklin’s attempted route (1908-8). Meanwhile, before the last 
voyage of Franklin, Parry started towards the North Pole and James 
Ross towards the S<^uth Pole, James Ross discovering Victoria land and 
a mountain w'hich he called Mount Erebus {1839-iJl), and there the 
history of Antarctic exploration rested until the close of the century, 
when the nations of Europe organised new Polar expeditions. 

In the coui*se of the Antarctic expeditions which ensued. Captain 
Rol>ert Scott reached Victoria land and started overland from near 
Mount Erebus and then over glaciers to 82* 17' S. lat. (1902-4); and, 
afterwards, Lieutenant (now Sir) Ernest Shackleton adopted the same base 
and similar methods, and reached the magnetic South Pole and a point 
88“ 23 S. lat, that is to say, 97 miles from the terrestrial Pole (1907-9). 
The whole country was a glaciated tableland rising higher and higher to 
over 10,000 feet alx)ve the sea and without any living thing. The North 
Polar region had hitherto been only penetrated to within 206 miles of 
the terrestrial Pole by the Duke of Abruzzi (1900) and within 225 
miles by Fridtjof Nansen (1895) from the Asiatic side. More continuous 
and successful efforts have l)een made from the side of Smith Sound 
betw<siin the continent of Greenland and Ellesmere land on the west of 
Greenland. Charles Hall and some other Americ:ans of the United Stat4es 
were the pioneers (1860 of this route and Sir George Nares, 
Sir 1 . 4 jwis Beaumont, and others, who derived their inspiration and 
exjK‘rience from the Franklin relief expetlitions, followed in their train 
(1875 Their most important achievement was to trace the north 

coast of Ellesmere land and Greenland, which Lieutenant Robert Peary, 
U.S.A. since 1886 has macle his base for several polar expeditions, in the 
last of which he reached the North I*ole (1909). He started, also, from 
this base on inland expeditions into Greenland. In 1888, Fridtjof Nansen 
made the first traverse of south Greenland from east to west; later, 
Peary traversed north Greenland and rounded the northernmost point 
of Greenland from the west (1901), and a Danish expedition under 
Mylius Erichsen, coming from the east, explored the last unknown 
north -easteni strip of the coasts of Greenland (1906-8). Thus, one 
continental tableland 10,000 feet above the sea, almost as high as Tibet 
and quite as high and almost as barren as Victoria land, was dragged 
out of darkness into light ; and exploration of the earth arrived at its 
climax, here as elsewhere, in the early years of the twentieth century. 
The South Pole remains unconquei^ : but it now seems that tlie 
conquest of the Poles is not likely to yield anything historically new, 
beyond completing the results of previous discoveries whicJti possessed 
some scientific but little historical significance. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE GROWTH OF HISTORICAL SCIENCE. 

Historical study begins with the humanists of the Italian and 
German Renaissance. In the Middle Ages printing was unknown, books 
were rare, and credulity was universal. The nivival of classical learning 
revealed a new world of experience and ideas, and coincided with a 
quickened interest in the history of man. For a brief period the 
European mind devoted itself to secular learning ; but the Renaissance 
was destroyed by the Reformation. History became the expression of 
confessional animosities, and remained enveloped in on ecclesiastical 
atmosphere till the opening of the eighteenth century. In this long 
struggle there is little to choose between Protestant and Catholic con- 
troversialists, but in its course many documents were brought to light 
and valuable materials were accumulated. Thus the Annals which 
Baronius compiled from the Vatican archives in answer to Hacius are 
still indispensable to the documentary study of Church history. In the 
seventeenth century sectarian violence somewhat abated, and useful work 
was accomplished by the schools of Anglican and Galilean divines, whose 
position between the Protestant and the Ultramontane canips was 
favourable to moderate views. Of still greater value was tlie work of 
Mabillon and his fellow Benedictines of St Maur. Nearly every historical 
scholar, however, reganled ecclesiastical history as the highest object of 
study, and men of the first rank like Scaliger, Camden, and Conring, who 
devoted themselves to secular research, were few in miml>er, except in 
Holland. 

With the approach of the eighteenth century the study of secular 
history became more general. The accumulation of material was carrietl 
on by Muratori and Leibniz, Madox and Hcarne, Eckhcl and other 
mighty scholars, whose erudition has never been surjiasscd and whose 
works remain an inexhaustible quarry for later generations. In the next 
place, the critical treatment of authorities began. Mabillon created the 
science of diplomatic; Bentley exposed tlie forgery of Phalaris; Pere Simon 
began the critical study of the Old Testament, Reimarus and Semler of 
the New ; Astruc established the composite nature of the Pentaieudii ; 
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Perizonius and Pouillyi Beaufort and Vico, anticipated Niebuhr's de- 
structive criticism of early Roman history. Throughout the century the 
Academie de$ Imcriptiom played an active part as an organiser of dis- 
interested discussion and research. Another class of writers approached 
history from a philosophical point of view. Vico first treated it as the 
subject of a special science. Montesquieu investigated the origin and 
effects of laws and institutions. Adam Smith analysed the causes of 
national prosperity and decay, and Malthus sought for the laws of popula- 
tion. The conception of progi’ess, which is lacking in Montesquieu, was 
clearly enunciated by Leibniz, related to history in Lessing’s brief but 
pregnant essay on the Education of th€ Human , and received its 
fullest development in Turgot’s Discourse at the Sorbonne, The concep- 
tion of the organic nature of civilisation, of the unity of humanity, of the 
debt of every age to its predecessors, was applied by Burke and Herder ; 
but it found no place in Voltaire or Condorcet, who despised the past, 
nor in Rousseau, who hated the pn^sent. Though the attempt to 
construct itnjHising philosophical edifices on a basis of historical general- 
isation were for the most part premature, fruitful ideas were thrown 
into circulation, and the conception of history was enriched and widened. 
Finally, historical narmtive itself reached a high standard. National 
histories were for the first time written in literary form in England 
by Hume, in France by Ilt^nault, in Switzerland by Johannes Muller, 
ill Germany by Mascov and Schmidt. The first scholarly and compre- 
hensive C’hurch history was composed by Mosheim, the first history of 
classical art by Winckelmann, Schlozer, Spittler, Flitter, Gatterer, and 
Heeren mmle Gottingen the centre of historic study in Germany and 
produced useful historical narratives and handbooks. Voltaiie founded 
a new genre by his Essai sur Us Masurs^ and Robertson reconstructed 
the age of Charles V. Above all, Gibl>oii constructed a bridge from the 
old world to the new which is still the highway of nations, and stands 
erect long after every other structure of tlie time has fallen into ruins. 

Although work of the greatest value was thus accomplished, the spirit 
of tlie time, its absolute standard, its self-sufficiency, its conviction that 
the past was an old almanack, a world both dark dead, were fatal to 
patient and methodical enquiry. One result was that writers were apt to 
content themselves with very sujierficial study. Another was that the 
medieval world was never really understood. Voltaire maintained that 
the early Middle Ages were no morc deserving of study than wolves and 
bears ; and Gibbon’s contempt for religious feeling and belief rendered 
him blind to tlie meaning of many objects which he passed during his 
long journey. A second general weakness was tlie lack of critical faculty 
in dealing with authorities. To Johannes Mliller all chronicles and 
charters, so long as they were old, were of equal value. Rollin and 
Hooke simply transcrib'd the legends of Livy. Scepticism itself was 
as uncritical as was credulity, for Hardouin believed many of the Latin 
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classics to have been written by medieval monks. Archives were guarded 
with a jealousy appropriate to the custody of crown jewels. Tlie condi- 
tions which rendered it possible to set forth the truth without fear or 
favour were as rare as was the determination to leara what the truth 
actually was, and what was the critical equipment rec|uired for finding it* 

The years that i in mediately pi^ceded and followed the opening of the 
nineteenth century witnessed a revolt against the superficial rationalism 
of the eighteenth century and the emergence of forces that rendered 
possible the birth of historical science. The most powerful factor in 
this change of standpoint, w'hich was felt all over Europe but found 
its earliest and strongest expression in Germany, was the Romantic 
moiement. The seed sown by Herder germinated in a passionate love 
for the past, for the exotic, for the marvellous and picturesque, for 
distant lands and literatures, for strange modes of thought and utterance. 
During the first decide of tlie century August Wilhelm von Schlegel 
lectuiTd on the origins of German literature; Tieck edited the Mintte- 
lieder ; Arnim and Brentano collected early German songs and ballads ; 
Friedrich von Schlegel directed attention to the thought of the F<ast; 
Boisserc% revived interest in medieval art The Eddas and the Nibehingen 
were in all hands. Tlie ages of Ijelief and imagination were vindicated 
against the age of reason. Despite their lack of critical instinct and 
their fantastic taste, the Romanticists made it possible to undei-sUmd 
and appreciate things which rationalism Inul coniempluously dismisstid, 
and widened the intellectual horizon of iMirope. 

A second factor that prepared the ground for historical science was 
the birth of nationalism. The eighteenth century was cosmopolitan, 
and tlie political organisation of Germany seemed fitted to i^^nder every 
idea of a common fatherland impossible. But the Imttle of Jena and 
Napoleon'’8 violent reconstruction of the map of Euro[>c led to a pride 
and interest in national history and tradition, to a new and thrilling 
national consciousness. The lectures of Fichte, the songs of Arndt and 
Kbmer, the speeches of Tell put into words the inarticulate emotions 
of millions of Germans. The name of France, lately tlie sbuidard of 
taste and manners, became an offence, and “hVther^ Jahn taught the 
young men of Germany to worship their own country. By the end of 
the VVar, Germany had outgrown the eigliU*enth century. Sensationalism 
had yielded to idealism, the rule of reason to deep religious feeling, 
cosmopolitanism to nationalism. On every side was heard the demand 
for reconstruction, for the rebuilding and strengthening of ilie national 
life. 

The change is apparent in the birth of a historical school of juris- 
prudence. Herder had declared that law sprang from the spirit of a 
nation, and Gusbiv Hugo maintained that it must be followed to its 
sources and could only be understood historically. ITiis fruitful concep- 
tion was illustrated in 1808, when Karl Friedrich Eichhorii published the 
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first volume of a history of German institutions, based on study 
of the sources and prefect by a declaration that his desire to under- 
stand the legal conceptions and practice of the present had led him 
irresistibly to the study of the past. While Eichhom was calling 
attention to the indestructible value of German law and its place in 
the development of national life, his friend Savigny published an essay 
in which the main principles of the historical school were fully explained. 
The obvious merits of the French Code, which parts of Germany had 
experienced, led to a demand for a similar codification, which was 
forcibly stated by the distinguished jurist Thibaut. To this challenge 
Savigny replied in his VocaiUm of our Time for Legislation and Jvris-^ 
prudenccy opposing not only the project under discussion, but any and 
every codification. To codify was to paralyse. With Mon test] uieu, he 
declared that institutions must not be judged a priori^ and, with Burke, 
that the history and nature of a people forbade sudden and violent 
changes. Law was a living thing, like language, growing out of the 
life of the people and expressing itself spontaneously in the institutions 
of the country, not the creation of legislation and edicts. Its origin 
was custom, springing from the fundamental instincts of a nation, and 
developing unconsciously and without effort. In a word, law was a 
historical not a philosophical science. ITie project was deferred ; but 
the lasting influence of Savigny’s essay, both for good and evil, was far 
more important than its immediate succ'ess. He did not realise that 
civilised nations accumulate an ever increasing stock of common notions, 
and he was unjust not only to the French but also to the German codes 
already in existence. He was blind to the immense practical utility 
of occasionally sweeping away legal rubbish, of simplifying, defining, 
and coordinating. Again, though pronouncing the people to be the 
legislators, he forbids them to legislate. In the early life of a nation 
law is largely cui unconscious growth; but in its maturity the people 
legislates by a conscious act of will. But, though hostile to political 
liberty, Savigny 's teaching gave an incalculable impetus to historical 
study. His evohitionary manifesto popularised the conception of organic 
development, emphasised the continuity of history, and shifted attention 
from Uie play of events on the suilace to the underlying moral and 
intellectual influences and the abiding institutions of national life. 

A final factor that stimulated critical investigation was the publica- 
tion of Friedrich August Wolfs Prolegomena to Homer in 1795, which 
exerted a profound influence on every branch of research. The method 
that appeared to give such stiulling results could obviously be applied 
to other writings, sacred and profane. That the sources of history 
themselves must l>e analysed and subjected to internal and external 
criticism was the principle which Wolf contributed to tlxe growth of 
historic study in the nineteenth century. 

All these influences were combined in Niebulir, the first great 
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German historian. ITiough by no means a Romanticist, he shared the 
Romanticist dislike of the rationalism of the eighteenth century. He 
had studied history with passion from his earliest years, and agreed 
with Savigny and Eichhorn that the present could only be understood 
from the past. He was, in the next place, an accomplished classical 
scholar and had assimilated the critical method of Wolf, Finally, he 
was deeply interested in politics, and had joined Stein in regenerating 
Prussia after the battle of Jena. After the foundation of the University 
of Berlin in 1809, he delivered lectures on Roman History which 
appeared in book form in 1811. At the close of the War he accepted 
the post of Prussian Minister to the Holy See, but during his residence 
in Rome he did little historical work beyond aiding Bunsen in his laboum 
on the archaeology of the city. On settling in Bonn in 18524, he began 
to recast his History, of which he published two volumes, and at his 
death he left a third ready for pi-ess. 

In his prefaces, his letters, and in his conversations recorded by 
Lieber, Niebuhr repe^atedly indicated the conditions of his success. 
He had learned from his own public career to conceive of the iustory of 
Rome as a living reality, and to interpret its problems in the light of 
modern equivalents. In a well-known passage he relates how, in the 
time of Prussia’s humiliation, he went Iwick to the study of a great 
people to strengthen hk mind and that of his hwirers. In the next 
place, he declared that he could not have undei*sU>od Roman history 
without an intimate acquaintance with the constitutional struggles that 
had taken place in England. His third qualification was his critical 
method. He compared himself to an anatomist, dissecting words instead 
of bodies, and defined a historian as one who could construct a complete 
picture from fragments of the design, a t^omplete figure fn>m a torso. 
When his unsurpassed knowledge of the liteniry sources of Roman 
history could add no more, the faculty of intuition was brought into 
play to determine the value of unsupported evidence. 

Niebulir was the first to make ancient Rome a living political 
organism and to illustrate Roman and universal history by one another. 
He was also the first to collect and discuss the whole of the available 
literary evidence, and to steer a middle course between blind acceptance 
of Livy^s narrative and wholesale scepticism. To these immense merits 
Niebuhr owes his unassailable position as the principal author of the 
great revolution in historical study effw ted in the 0 {)ening years of the 
nineteenth century. Goetlie expressed a wish that all history might be 
treated in a similar maimer, and Savigny declared that the mere existence 
of such a work was an encouragement to him in the composition of his 
History qf Homan Law in the Middle Ages, Ihkkh dc^licated his first 
book to Niebuhr, and the English translation of the Hainan History domi- 
nated Oxford and Cambridge for a generation. There are good reasons, 
however, why his fame has proved more enduring than his writings. No 
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hiRtorian of the front rank haa poasessed so little skill in presenting his 
knowledge to the world* His work bristles with technical discussions that 
interrupt the narrative and with parentheses that break the thread of 
thought. But there is a graver fault than lack of lucidity and literary 
skill. The method of divination which he believed would be the main 
pillar of his fame is radically unsound. In hands less skilled than his it 
could only lead to disaster, and his own use of it was in the highest degree 
arbitrary. The extravagances into which it led him were pointed out 
with nithless vigour by Comewall I>ewis and corrected in a kindlier spirit 
by Sehwegler. The impetus to historical research was given by Niebuhr; 
but the edifice had to be erected on surer foundations. 

Between tlie first and second editions of Niebuhr’s work, Bockh’s 
Domestic Economy of Athens^ published in 1817, applied the historic 
method to Greek study. He declared that there was no philology that 
was not history, and he realised the programme of Wolf by seizing the 
life of the ancients as a whole. For the first time, the daily life of the 
Greeks was portrayed, their legislation, administration, finance, trade, 
industry, their human reality, brought home to the modem world. The 
book inspired the Prussian Academy of Sciences to entrust its author 
with the task of collecting and editing Greek inscriptions. Bekker and 
other scholars were despatched in search of material, and the first volume 
appean*d in 1824. lliough the information was often fragmentary, it 
was highly important, and the Cfrrpm Irufcriptwntan Graccarttm laid 
one of the foiunlation stones of the study of Gwk history. 

Bdf’khV lectures at Berlin were of scarc'cly less importance than his 
writings; and one of his earliest pupils shares with him the honour of 
being the founder of the historical study of Greek life. Otfried Midler 
won distinction with his doctor’s thesis, and quickly poured forth a 
aeries of works which illumined almost every department of the Greek 
world. Bockh foretold that his brilliant pupil would leave him far 
behind. M idler was not greater than his master; but he was more 
original and imaginative, and his range was wider. His studies of the 
Greek races, his Prolrgomcfm to a Science of Mythologi/ and Handbook 
if Archaeohgy^ openetl up new paths through the forest As he grew 
older he turned more and more to art, and insistetl on exact knowledge 
of the country and its monuments, l^eake had recently called attention 
to the wealth of material that lay scattered over the surface of the 
peninsula. Miiller foresaw the necessity of excavations and realised that 
the country itself was one of the chief documents of the historian. His 
early death during his visit to the land of his dreams in 1840 was an 
irreparable blow to science ; but the cause for which he had fought had 
alre^y triumphed. The great work of Creuzer on the symbolism of the 
ancients, a book of wide and curious learning, had been sharply criticised 
by the older school of philologists which looked to Gottfried Hermann 
of l^ipadg as its leader ; and, though the methods of Bcickh and Muller 
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were utterly different from those of Creuzer, they were attacked by 
Hermann with equal bitterness for decoying students from the textual 
study of Greek literature. But it was beyond the power even of 
Hermann to forbid the entrance of the historical method into classical 
studies. The art, literature, and religion of Greece were simultaneously 
studied by Welcker, her philosophy by Ritter and Brandis, and the 
mysteries were explored by I/ol^eck. 

While Niebuhr and B<>ckh were revealing the ancient world, the 
study of early Germany wfis gradually taking shaf)e. The Romanticists 
had unlocked a rich storehouse of treasures; but their philological equip- 
ment was too scjmty to estimate its value. From their midst appeared a 
man who possessed the critical insight and the patient industry that they 
lacked. Though Jacob Grimm was the intimate friend of Brentano and 
Amim, he traced his inspiration to Savigny, whose lectures he attended 
at Marburg. During a visit to Paris in company with Sangny, Grimm 
undertook investigations which led him to dedicate himself to the study 
of German origins. On his return from France he began to pour forth 
the flood of essays and dissertations which only ceased with his death, 
and in 1812, with the aid of his brother Wilhelm, produced a work 
which made his name a household word throughout Germany. What 
Amim and Brentano had done for the ballads of the German Middle 
Ages was done by the Grimms for the fairy tales. From the legends 
Grimm passed to the structure and development of the language itself. 
Comparative philology luid already won notable triumphs. Bopp liad 
established the connexion between Sanskrit and the languages of Europe; 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Essay on the Basques had explained tlie 
principles of philological investigation ; and Rask s Icelandic Grammar 
provided new material for a study of the Teutonic tongues. With these 
guides Grinun produced the first volume of his German Grammar in 
1819, which brought life and law into the development of language, 
established the connexion l)etween Bpc*ech and the stages of civilisation, 
and served as a nicxlel for the Romance and Celtic grammars of Diez 
and Zeuss. In 1828, he broke new ground in his German Anii^ 

quitksy in which he detected the living voi(« of the [XH>ple. In 1835, 
he in his German Mythology collected and cxplaincxl the old sagas and 
cosmologies, and traced their j>en»istence under Christian disguises. The 
latter years of his life witnessed the production of a History of the 
German Ijingiutge and the beginning of a grt^at German Hicikmaty 
under his direction. 

Jacob Grimm was not the first to love Gb?nnan origins; but he 
was the first to study them critically and to make them intelligible. 
While Wilhelm worked with exquisite refinement and scholarship in 
comparatively narrow fields, Jacobs genius lay in bringing order and 
meaning into vast territories hitherto almcxst unexplored. The unifying 
principle of his work was his conviction that speecJi, mythology, law, 
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and literature alike revealed the «oul of his race. But this fruitful 
conception was accompanied by a certain limitation of vision. He 
resembled Savigny in his preference of unconscious to conscious pro- 
duction, of folk-songs to the works of individual poets, of nature to 
culture. In another direction also his work needed supplementing. 
His main interest lay in penetrating to the thought behind the word ; 
but to place the mechanical part of philology on a secure basis there 
was need of a cooler and less imaginative mind. If Grimm is the 
founder of the study of German origins, lachmann’s position is at 
his side. Trained in the excellent school of Benecke at Gottingen, 
Lachmann began his career in 1816 by his investigations into the origin 
of the Nibelungailied^ applying the method of Wolf and decomposing 
the cycle into independent songs. C'onfining himself to the formal side of 
philology, Lachmann devoted himself to penetrating the exact meaning 
of literary monuments, establishing their chronology, discovering the 
laws of metre, restoring, punctuating, and elucidating the texts. His 
inspiration is seen in the work of his friends Moritz Haupt and 
Mullenholf. 

The interest of Grimm lay chiefly in the literature, language, and 
beliefs of his Teutonic forefathers. It was appropriate that the stimuliw 
to a knowledge of their political life and fortunes sliould come from the 
greatest German statesman of his age. In the peaceful years of his 
retirement Stein plannetl an e<lition of the sources of German history in 
the Middle Ages, ‘*to create a taste for German history, to make its 
systematic study eiisier, and thus to contribute to the maintenance of a 
love for the common fatherland and the memory of our great ancestors.’' 
In 1819, a Society for ancient German History w as formed ; in 1820, a 
review was founded to discuss and make preparation for the work, and 
Pertz, a pupil of Hecren, was invited to direct the enterprise. In 1824 
it was announced that the work would consist of five parts : Writers, 
I^ws, Im{>erial Acts, Letters, Antiquities. In 1826, the first volume of 
the Scfiptores appeared, and the series of stately volumes, now under the 
direction of the Berlin Academy of Sciences and supported by ample 
subsidies, is still unfinished. Pertz’ chief colleague was Bdluner, who 
independently collected and arranged the Imperial Acts, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1831. He believed that history could 
only be securely written by getting behind chronicles and biographies to 
the words of the actors themselves, and his volumes are of enduring value 
owing to the moss of new material of the highest importance contained 
in them, and to the stimulus they gave to the formation of similar 
collections. The Regesta were printed by Bbhmer without much attempt 
to ensure their authenticity ; but his critical power improved in later 
volumes, and Jaffe, Picker, and Sickel, with whom tine editing of 
has feached perfection, built upon his foundations. These publications 
mark a turning-point in metiieva! study. Wilken’s History <f lie 
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CrusadeB^ Sartorius’ book on the Hanseatic league, Voigt’s volumes on 
Gregory VII and the Teutonic Drder, Liiden’s History qf tlie German 
People^ had been useful and learned works; but tlieir treatment of 
sources was not equal to their industry in collecting them. The most 
popular production of the pre-critical era, Hauiner\s IHsiory of the 
Hohenstatfefi^ made no pi'etence to exact research. Ihe volumes were 
fresh, clear, and lively, and became the source of innumerable dramas and 
romances; but they were neither strong nor deep, and thciy do not 
compare with Stenzel s scholarly work on the Franconian Emperors. 

A still more powerful influence now began to be felt in every depart- 
ment of historic«d study. I.*eopold von Ranke had been det*ply impressed 
by Niebuhr's historj^ while a student at I^ipzig, and by the works of 
Biickh and Otfried Muller while teaching at Frank fort-on -the-Oder. In 
a reminisc'ence dictated at the age of ninety, he recalled that he had 
l)een struck by the difference in the portraibs of Charles the Bold and 
Louis XI in Quentin Ihirward and the pages of Commines, and had deter- 
miruKl to hold hist to facts. Tlie fruits of this ivsoUition app(?ared in 
1824 in his work on tl^e Uommice ami Germanic Peoples^ 

The preface announced the aim of the author to be to relate events 
*‘as they actually happened.’^ The office of judging the past and 
instructing the future, said Ranke, had l>een RttribuU‘d to history ; but 
his volume made no attempt to perform such lofty tttsks. Ihe historian 
must approach his subject without presuppositions, and write histoiy 
for its own sake, llie promise of complete id)jectivity waa abundantly 
fulfilled, and a lengthy supplement examined the source.s on which the 
narrative rested. He traced the statements of the famous chronicleni to 
their source, estimated their opportunity of knowh^lge, and analysed 
the influence of their opinions and surroundings on their writings, llic 
work foundecl the science of evidence, and the modern liistorical method 
is generally held to date from its publication. 

The success of the IxKjk si^cureJ the author’s summons to Berlin, 
where he quickly disintenvd a large colkn^tion of Helaxiofd by Venetian 
and other Italian aInba^s^ldo^8, With the aid of this material, Ranke 
produced his Princes and Peoples of Stmihern Europe^ a masterly 
survey of the constitution, army, finances, and pf>licy of the I'urkish 
monarchy and of the several provinces arid dependencies of Spain in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He now fully realiserl the import- 
ance of manuM‘ri{)ts, and obtairud leave to set out on a prolonged tour 
of discovery. In Vienna he composed a history of Servia, which Niebuhr, 
shortly befort^ his death, pronoumtid to be the l>est historical work in 
German literature. Venice and Florent!e siipplied him with abundant 
material, and in Rome he delved deeply in the archives of the great 
families. Oti his return to Berlin, after an absence of over three years, 
he possessed a clearer insight into the development and relations of tire 
States of modem Europe than any living writer. 
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The Hutory of the Popes was published in 18S4-6. The Counter- 
Refonnatiou and the fortunes of the Papal States in modern times 
had never been compreliensively treated ; and now there appeared a 
luminous survey, resting on profound research, presented in a clear and 
attractive style, and dealing with the most controversial questipns in 
a purely scientific spirit. Ilanke declared with pride that no one could 
say that his book was written by a friend or a foe of the Papacry. The 
work at once became an European classic ; but its successor represented 
a further advance in Ranke’s art. He determined to reply to the critics 
who asserted that he had not done justice to the moral superiority of 
German Protestantism. For this purpose the scory of the strife of 
dogmas was widened into a narrative of the life of the German nation 
during the Reformation. In the preface to the first volume, which 
appeared in 1839, Ranke expressed his conviction that modem history 
could no longer be written from the reports of contemporary historians, 
still less from the narratives derived from them, but must rest on 
manuscript sources and the evidence of eye-witnesses and of the actors 
themselves. At Fniiikfort he found detailed reports of the Diets from 
which he reconstructed the machinery of the Empire, while extensive 
discoveries at Weimar, l)i'es<len, and Brussels enabhd him to see the 
events of the time thmugh the eyes of its principal figuies. He was 
not strong in theology ; but the work presented for the first time a 
picture of the Reformation as a great national movement. Ranke’s art 
underwent no further dmelopment, and during the next twenty years he 
applied it successively to Prussia, France, and England. His closing 
years were devoted chiefly to the eighteenth century and to the composi- 
tion of his Universal History. 

Ranke was beyond comparison the greatest historical writer of 
modem times, not only because he foundwl the scientific study of 
materials an<l p)^sessed in an unrivalled degree the judicial temper 
and sobriety of judgment at which every historian proft'sses to aim, but 
liecause his [xiwers of work and length of life enabled him to produce a 
larger numlier of first-rate works than any historian who ever lived. 
He laid the foundiition of our knowledge of modem political history, 
and he was congratulated by Ameth on having given a masterpiece 
to every country. Dellinger called him Prmreptf^r Gemmniae^ and 
lliiers hailed him as the first of European historians. His style is 
dear and flowing, and his books are intelligible to any cultivated 
reailer. Tliough he deemed it the duty of the historian to keep himself 
out of sight, he declared tliat his first qualification was to have a 
real interest in humanity, and that the supreme purpose of history 
was to murk the place of men and nations in the development of 
civilimtion. But, tlmugb Ranke’s work was perfect in its way, it 
was not complete. When the history of States has been written and the 
development of the European system has been made dear, the life 
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of the people and the ideas that underlie and explain action have 
still to be described. In the second place, his tranquil, harmonious 
nature made him to some extent blind to great tides of emotion and 
great outbursts of passion, to the heroism and tragedy in the life of men. 
The History of Efigiand excels in explaining the relation of English 
and European politics, but fails to penetrate tlie inner meaning of 
Puritanism. The Reformation conveys little idea of the wild exaltation 
of the time, and loses its sureness of touch when it reaches the Peasants'* 
Revolt. It was well that Ranke did not can-y out his plan of a history 
of the French Revolution. In dealing with individuals and nations alike 
he was most at home in the middle regions of human experience. 

Ranke’s inipei‘sonal attitude towards history provoked widespread 
opposition. When he began to write, Rotteck’s Universal Ilistoiy^ 
which presented a monotonous spectacle of tyrannised peoples and 
depicted the Middle Ages as a period of barbarism and darkness, 
was the bible of south German Liberalism, llotteck’s star paled with 
great rapidity ; but the view that history was much more than a search 
for truth was represented by two men of far greater ability, llie most 
influential historical teacher when Ranke began to write was Schlosser. 
In his two greatest works, the Universal History and the History of the 
Eighteenth Century^ he judges from the standpoint of the strictest 
Kantian morality. Though he was weak in politics, law, and economics, 
he had a wide knowledge of the history of culture ; but the conception 
of growth, of the change in standards and ideals, was unknown to him. 
He was a thorough bourgeois and treated nobles and rulers with a 
severity ecjual to Rotteck’s. SchIos.ser made no secret of his distaste for 
Rankes colourless pictures and of his contempt for his minute industry. 
But the manifesto of the Schlosser school against Ranke was compose<I 
by the greatest and most faithful of its members. In Gervinus’ study of 
his beloved teacher, Ranke is charged with finding the principal charm of 
his calling in the discovery of the unknowm, however unimportant it be, 
and is sharply censured for the mildness of his judgments, lliough more 
objective in judgment than his master, Gervinus continued the traditions 
of the hanging judge, and his histories of German poetry and of the nine- 
teenth century, though works of real learning and merit, are disfigured by 
their censorious tone. A more powerful attack was made from a widely 
different standpoint. The chorus of praise tliat greeted Ranke’s first 
work was marred by the voice of I^o, who belittled his critical achieve- 
ments and declared that his objective method robbed history of all 
value and meaning. I^o was the child of Haller and Adam Muller, the 
colleague of Staid and Gerlach in the Conservative reaction that over- 
took Germany in the second quarter of the century. His History qf the 
JtalUm States possessed considerable merit ; but his Universal History^ 
which appeared in the years 1835-44 and enjoyed immense popularity, 
records his furious hatreds and his blind partialities, his adoration 
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of the Middle Ages and, though a Protestant, his hatred for the 
Reformation, the Attfkldrung^ and the Revolution. 

While Ranke was thus censured for his reserve by the schools of 
Schlosser and liCO, he was also subjected to attack on the score of want 
of patriotism by those who saw in the increase of the might of Prussia 
the salvation of German politics. The Prussian History which he 
published on completing the Reformaiion caused disappointment, and in 
many quaHers indignation, by its cool tones and its calculated reticence. 
Despite these criticisms, his fame and influence steadily increased. 
Though fault has been found with his critical work by Bergenroth, 
Gindely, and others, and though every book he i^rote has been modified 
or supplemented by later research, it was he who made German historical 
scholarship supreme in Europe. As a lecturer he could not compare with 
Savigny, Droysen, or Hausser ; but in his Seminar he was in tlie highest 
degree stimulating. The Yearbooks of the German Kingdom^ compiled 
by his pupils in the thirties, applied his methods to medieval study ; 
while the foundation of the Historische Zeitschnfly under the editoi*ship of 
Sybel, twenty years later, and the creation of the Historical Commission 
of the Bavarian Academy by his friend and pupil King Maximilian 
marked the triumph of his school. 

Of the three most distinguished of Ranke’s pupils the eldest two, Waitz 
aud Giesebrecht, devoted the greater part of their lives to the study of 
the Middle Ages. After beginning his literary career by a monograph on 
Henry I in Ranke’s Yearbooks^ Waitz joined the staff of the Monumenta 
and remained Pertz’ most valued assistant till he succeeded him as Director 
forty years later. In 1844 appeared the first volume of his German 
Constitutional History y which founded the scientific study of medieval 
institutions. Of even greriter importance for medieval scholarship was 
the Seminar at Gottingen, in which he taught generations of eager 
students the principles of criticism which he had learned from Ranke. 
Beginning, like Waitz, with a volume in Ranke’s YcarbookSy Giesebrecht 
devoted his long life to the composition of a single work. I’he first 
volume of the History of the Medieval Empire appeared in 1855. He 
combined a perfect knowledge of sources and an unsurpassed mastery 
of critical method with a style of rare charm and power, and his picture 
of the Empire, painted in the years of mingled depression and hope 
between Olmiitz and Sedan, took Germany % storm. I’hoiigh a less 
romantic view of the Holy Roman Empire now prevails, his great 
achievement is to have created a national interest in the eventful 
centuries that stretch from the rise of the Saxon Emperora to the tragic 
end of the Hohenstaufen. Though Giesebrecht’s explicit purpose of 
national instruction and edification carries us some distance beyond the 
cosmopolitanism and Olympian detachment of his master, it was left to 
the youngest of Ranke’s three great pupils to break completely away from 
the Berlin tradition and to share in the foundation of the Pmssian 
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school of historians. After applying the critical method with brilliant 
success to the First Crusade, Sybel entere<l political life, as an adversary 
of Ultraniontanism, feudalism, and radicalism. The events of 184<8 
turned his attention to the French Revolution, which occupied him for 
thirty years. Devoting special attention to economic conditions and 
international relations, Sybel at the same time made his book the vehicle 
of a vigorous polemic against the doctrines of the Revolution. His 
closing years were devoted to a massive History of the Fmiftding of the 
German Empirey for which Bismarck not only o[x?ned the archives of 
State but himself supplied information. 

While Sybel's devotion to Prussia did not forbid sharp criticism of 
Prussian policy, Droysen and Treitschke devoted themselves to the 
glorification of the Hohenzollem. After producing important works on 
Alexander and his successors, Droysen turned to modem history, and in 
his Lectures on the Wars qf Liberation and his biography of Y ork gave 
the first living picture of the heroic age of Prussia. He took an active 
part in the Frankfort P€U’liament and devoted the last thirty years of his 
life to a History qf Prussian Policy y which he traced in fourteen volumes to 
Frederick the Great. The work is of enduring value, owing to its precious 
freight of documents; but its contention that the Hohenzollem had 
always been the conscious exponents of a national (Tcrman {)olicy has 
made few converts. ITie most striking jKjrsonality and tiie most eloquent 
writer of the school was Treitschke, the Macaulay of Gennany. Be- 
ginning his literary career with patriotic poetry, he devoted his immense 
powers as writer and professor before 1870 to an attack on the Uund and 
to a passionate demand for a national political life bas<L*<l on the ejetrtion 
of Austria and the forcible incorporation of the smaller Crerman States 
in the Pmssian monarchy, ITiough Germany, when unitwl, remained 
a federal State, Treitschke^s demand for a powerful empire was met, 
and he wa.s satisfied. He had planned a history of modem Gennany 
when a young man; but the first volume did not appear till 1876. 
With the possible exception of Mommsen's Roman History ^ Treitschke's 
Germany in the Nineteenth Century is the most brilliant historical work 
in the language. Every side of national life and thought is treated with 
a knowledge, vigour, and eloquence that have mmle the Ixjok a national 
possession. But its faults are as conspicuous as its merits. It is written 
throughout from a Prussian standpoint, with a pronounced antipathy to 
the sutler States and without comprehension for the men and movements 
that opposed the military and bureaucratic rfgime of the HohensoUem* 
Treitschke was the last and greatest of the Prussian school, which arose 
in the years of depression and contributed powerfully to prejmre the soil 
in which Bismarck worked. Its inspiration was {Kilitical rather than 
scientific, and it disapfieaiwd with the realisation of its ideals. Their 
successors write national history with greater fairness and tranquillity; 
and Moriz Ritter on the Counter- Reformation and the Thirty Years' 
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War, ErdmannsddrflTer on the Great Elector, Koser on Frederick the 
Great, Max I^hmann on the Wars of liberation, Erich Marcks on the 
unification of Gemany, and Riezler on the evolution of Bavaria, are 
safer if less brilliant guides. 

In German Austria historical production is of recent date. The long 
rule of Mettemich was unfavourable to intellectual activity, the censor- 
ship was active, and the archives were only opened to men such as 
Bucholtz, Chmel and Hurter, whose dynastic and religious orthodoxy was 
beyond question. Hammer-Furgstairs History of the Ottomans^ the most 
valuable work of the period, was based chiefly on material collected 
beyond the borders of the State. It was not till Aineth became Director 
of the Archives that a more enlightened policy prevailed and a flourish- 
ing school of historians arose. Ameth himself, the greatest of them, 
undertook the life of Maria llieresa ; Beer, Helfert, Zeissberg, Krones, 
Huber, Schlitter, and Wertheimer assisted in exploring and defending 
Habsburg policy ; and Fried] ung has lately given the Austrian side of 
the struggle which ended at Sadowa. Medieval studies began with the 
foundation of the Historic-al Institute in 1854 on the model of the tlcole 
des Charles^ and reached a high standard under the guidance of Sickel 
and Miihlbacher. 

The periiKl which elapsed in France between the fall and the 
restoration of the Bouilx)iis was unfavourable to historical composition. 
The Revolution contemptuously disinissetl the past as the age of 
monarchy, feudalism, and iiionasticisin. The two chief groups of historical 
workers, the religious Orders and tiie Acaileniies, were swept away. 
The situation remained uiuiiaiigtHl when Napoleon seixed the helm ; 
for, though he apjiointed Dauuou to the control of the an:hives, he 
had no intention of rendering them more accessible. In 1808, Abbii 
Halma, librarian to the Empress, a^sked for permission to continue 
Velly and Henault The Emperor replied that it would be most 
useful to continue these works ; but the author must be attached to 
the existing Government, When his narrative appeared, no one would 
have the wish or the patience to write another, esf>ecial]y as it would be 
discouraged by the police. This characteristic diK'umcnt explains why 
histories of France did not appear till after the fall of Napoleon. A few 
works dealing with safe subjects were written by men who were on 
good terms with the Emperor. Dam produced a prolix and uncritical 
history of Venice, Michaud defended the Crusades against the deprecia- 
tion of the eighteenth century, and Raynouard and Fauriel beg^ the 
study of Froven 9 al literature. 

During this period of despotism and confusion ChateaubriancTs 
writings were setting free the springs of emotion and stimulating the 
historical imagination, and, when the iron hand of Napoleon was re- 
moved, the archives were thrown open. Assisted by the Academy 
of Inscriptions, Daunou resumed the Benedictine Histoire UUirmrs ds 
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la France^ which had been suspended for a generation. It was not, 
however, till 1820, when Augustin ThieiTy, inspired by Ivanhoe and 
Zes Mariyr^t, issued a series of on the History (if Fratice^ that the 

historical movement really began. Indignant at tire contrast between 
the chronicles and their modern common tatoi-s, he resolved to reproduce 
the freshness and vitality of the sources and to reconstruct the Middle 
Ages. In 1825 appear^ the first volume of the Conquest of England 
by the Normans^ by universal testimony the revelation of a new art. 
His peculiar power lay in his intuition of the sentiments and passions of 
the past. Thierry was a man of deep feeling and an incomparable artist ; 
but, like a thorough child of the Romanticists, he was stronger in imagina* 
tion than in criticism. Further, his exaggeration of the factor of race 
and his burning sympathy with the defeated led him to explain the two 
centuries that followed the conquest by the continuing strife of Saxons 
and Normans. But these faults are outweighed by the imjMJtus he gave 
to historic study by his contagious love for the past, his devotion to 
the life of the people, and his exquisite literary art. 

The standai^ of historical reform which ThieiTy had raised was quickly 
joined by eager volunteeiu Ilis brother Armyt^ devoted to the Gauls 
a series of works which, though not strictly critical in method, obtaine<l 
immense popularity. But his most famou.s colleague was Barante, who 
pi-efaced his gi-eat work on the Dukes of Burgundy with (Quintilian's 
words, ^ Historia scribitur ad narrandum mm ad jirobafidum,^ He pro- 
posed nothing beyond a paraphrase of his sources. He takes no side in 
the Burgundian struggle, for history appeared to him a theatre, not a court 
of law. Barante indeed carried the objective ideal to the point of ab- 
surdity. His work is artificial and lifeless, because it is utterly impersonal. 
He is an annalist, not a historian ; yet he was eagerly read, and it was 
to him that France owed her introduction to Froissart, Monstrelet, 
and Commines. At the same time the first attempt at a complete 
history of France was made by Sismondi, who had earned reputation by 
a voluminous history of tlie Italian republics. His work, which appeared 
during the years 1821 to 1844 in 31 volumes, presenteti the first tolerable 
account of the decline of Roman power, of the German invasions, of 
feudalism, of the growth of towns, of economic changes and their in- 
fluence. For the first time Frenchmen could mid a full, connected, and 
scholarly account of their national life. But the work lacked movement 
and colour, was weak in synthesis and the development of ideas, and was 
disfigured by its censorious tone. He had loved the lUdiari republics as 
Grote loved Athens ; but, tried by the high standaid of a JVotestant 
moralist and a republican, French history aissumed a gloomy air of 
tyranny and ignorance. 

Of a widely different character was the second attempt at a history 
of France. After a Ixiyhood spent in the utmost fasnury, Michelet sprang 
into fame in 1827 as the autlior of a haiidbook of modern history. Four 
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years later, his Introduction to Universal Histoty revealed his passion for 
liberty, the course of which he traced in the growing mastery of man 
over nature, in science, religion, and industiy. In 1888 he began his 
History of France^ which he brought down to the death of Louis XI, in 
six volumes, and which occupies a unique place in historical literature. He 
declared, with entire truth, tlmt his life had passed into the book. With 
Thierry’s love of the Middle Ages and power of visualising the past 
Michelet combined on intensity of feeling and a moral passion that were his 
own. lliierry was a superb narrator; Michelet was, in addition, a poet and 
preacher. On such congenial themes as St Lt>uis and Gothic architecture 
he lavishes all the colours of his palette, and the picture of Joan of Arc, 
in which history and legend are mixed, is one of the imperishable master- 
pieces of literature. His ims^pnation was of the heart rather than of 
the eyes; but his heart was too full, his emotions too little under control, 
for a perfect student. Taine has compared him to Dore and Delac-roix, 
Monwl to a great musician. He had not the patience to enter deeply 
into a problem. His pages swarm with erroi-s. In later volumes his 
faults grew upon him. He developed an intense hatred for the Church, 
and his dislike of Kings and Coiu*ts l)ecaine a passion. His History of 
the French Revolution^ which he wrote betw't*en the earlier and later parts 
of his History of France^ is a hymn of praise to the j>eople entering 
on the scene after centuries of oppression. Michelet was a magician, 
a Prospero falling up visions of dazzling l>eauty. His two gi'eat books 
possess all the qualities of inspiiation — movement cidour, passion, 
eloquence, but none of the qualities of .science — clearness, justice, 
measure, authority. They are rliapsodies on tlie theme of France, paeans 
to her bumble and nameless children. 

llie method of history which tirst emerged, which was founded by 
ThiciTy, reached its supreme development in Michelet, and inspired 
the historical novels of Victor Hugo and Alfred de \ igny, may be called 
the artistic or narrative school. By its side arose a gi'oup of writei:s 
whose object was rather to explain than to recount, to teach lessons 
than to paint pictures, to whom the individual was of less interest Uian 
the collective life, the anatomy and physiology of history of greater 
importance than its outwaixl form or colour. Its founder, Guizot, had 
lectured on the origins of representative government and published the 
first volumes of a valuable though colourless work on the English 
Hevolution ; but it was not till his appointment to the Sorboniie in 
1828 and the delivery of his lectures on CwUisatlon in Europe that he 
became the founder of scientific history in France. This masterly course 
still remains the most thoughtful introduction to the study of European 
history. Though he lacked narrative and descriptive power, Guizot pos- 
sessed the accuracy, insight, and elevation of thought that were needed for 
such a task. He was not an artist but a thinker, mid he had a marvellous 
power of seizing and revealing tlie internal concatenation of events and 
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the ideas that underlie them. On the completion of the coui’se, he turned 
to the history of France. His method was to di«sei!t the politieal, 
economic, and intellectual structure of society, to lay bare its elements 
and forces, separately and in connexion. He has been blamed for presenting 
laws instead of life, abstractions in place of men and women, A j aster 
censor would perhaps contend that he makes history appear more orderly 
and rational tlian it really is, and allows too little phice to the will and 
the passions, the follies and the failures, of individual men. 

In the early years of the Restoration two young Provencals, Thiers 
and Mignet, came to Paris, linked in intimate friendship and inspired 
with the same ideas and ambitions. Their task was to overthrow the 
Bourbons. The direct method of attack was by journalism ; but they 
believed that a blow might also be struck by writing histories of the 
French Revolution. Tliey enjoyed the acquaintance of Talleyrand, and 
they met many of the surviving acton at the houses of Manuel and 
[.affitte. Thiers’ work, wliich began to appear in 18S3, was a rapid, 
eloquent, vivid narrative, neither learned nor profound. Its success 
encouraged him to go deeper into his subject, and the later volumes 
show a marked improvement. It was the fii'st account of the Revolution 
written by one who was not himself an actor or a conteni|K>miy, and 
Sointe-Beuve testifies that it had the eff‘e< t of a ManeiWme, It 
condemned the Terror; but the plain lesson of the book was that the 
Revolution had been checked in mid-career and clamoured for completion. 
The History of the Conmdaie and the Emjnre whic h followed revealed a 
remarkable talent for describing finance and military operations. The 
inetliod is that of the well-informed reporter, who achieves his effects by 
accumulation of detail. He boasted that he hod not scrupled to give 
the price of bread, soap, and candles, the depth of snow on the passes, 
and the number of ammunition carts. He belongs neither to the artistic 
nor to the philosophic schooL He is weak in psychology and blind to 
the forces that move below the surface. His works were not so much 
achievements in historical science as political events. 

A far higher jilace in tlie hierarchy of historians it occupied by 
Thiers’ lifelong friend. Mignet’s sketch of the French Revolution 
appeared in 1824, and, like that of Thiers, led up to the logical and 
political necessity of coiiipleting the Revolution by a constitutional 
monarchy ; but the work was far moi'e than a political pamphlet. He 
had studied as little as Tliiers, and he lacked the pictorial style and the 
robust prolixity of his friend, ilis strength lay in his power of establishing 
the connexion of events, of tracing the thread of progress through the 
maze of war and faction. So rare is this power that the book, though 
never revised, still maintains its authority. In Tliiers we meet the 
man of action, in Mignet the thinker, liberal in maxims and sparing of 
anecdotes. It is true that Mignet was by temperament unable to enter 
into the deeper and wilder passions of tiie time ; but his complete self* 
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possession enabled him to estimate its actual results more calmly and 
clearly than those who were dazzled or scorched by the blaze* After the 
Revolution of 1830, he became Direc*tor of the Archives, and in 1885 
published the documents relative to the War of the Spanish Succession, 
with an introduction unsurpassed for insight, judgment, and power of 
condensation. His later works, dealing with the international history of 
the sixteenth century, above all his Rivalry of Charles V and Francis /, 
were the fruit of prolonged research, perfect in form and arrangement, 
and scrupulously impei-sonal. In another department his fame is 
etjually secure. In 1837 he became Perpetual ScCTetary of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Scienc*es, and in this capacity produced a series of 
memorial addresses which gave the Uoge a new life and a classic form, 
and present an incomparable gallery of portraits illustrating political 
and intellectual movements from 1789 till the lliird Republic, MignePs 
output was relatively small* but his work is of the finest quality. 

Rjually judicial, though nmre conservative in temperament, was 
TocqueviUe, the success of whose book on the United States inspired 
him with the determination to study the origins of democracy in France. 
After several years of research, the thin volume on the Ancien Kigime 
appeared. In brief but pregnant chapters, TocqueviUe explaineil the 
nature of the central and provincial governnient and administration of 
France in the eighteenth century and analysed the economic conditions 
and intellectual atmosphere on the eve of the Revolution. Though a 
premature death prevented him from dealing with the Revolution itself, 
his book contributt^l more to its elucidation than the works of Thiers 
and Mignet, Michelet and Louis Blanc, I^iimartinc and Quinet, 

Tocrjucviile’s work was taken up, nearly twenty years later, by Taine, 
whom the horrors of the Commune led to search for the causes of the 
instability of French institutions. His Origiftes de la France Contempo- 
raine Ixjgan in 1875 with the Ancien R^ginit\ in which, w^hile recognising 
the faults of the old monarchy, he described with marked hostility the 
growth of revolutionary idetis. The volumes which followed on the 
Revolution exhibited an intense dislike of its doctrines and leaders. 
The attack on Jacobinism, written, tis his letters reveal, in a spirit of 
profound pessimism, was greeted with delight by the monarchists of 
Ifrance ; but its scientific pretensions have been challengetl by Aulani 
Taine’s knowledge of the |>eriod was inadet]uate, his use of sources in 
the highest degree arbitrary. His explanation of the course of the 
Revolution by a political theory, and his omission of such vital factors as 
the intrigues of the (^.ourt and the danger on the frontier go far to 
render his book rather a brilliant polemic than a solid contribution to 
history. Of far greater sanity and historical value is the work in which 
Sorel exhibited the Revolution, not as an outbmik of Jacobin madness^ 
but as the culminating point in tlie series of intellectual and political 
clumges that had been in progi^ess throughout the eighteenth century, 
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and pointed out that in its foreign policy it was continuing the tradition 
of the monarchy. Still more imjiortani has been the work of Aulard^ 
the greatest living authority on the Revolution^ to whom we ovre the 
publication of the records of the Jacobin Club and the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

Napoleon has been studied at least as eagerly as the Revolution^ 
and has been the chosen theme of some of the ablest of French 
historians. Lanfrey replied effectively to Thiers, and Taine described 
Napoleon as a condottien bom out of due time. His personal life has 
been minutely explored by Chuquet and Masson, his policy by Sorel and 
Vandal, his fall by Houssaye. An admirable account of the Second 
Empire has been written by La Gorce. The period of the Monarchy 
has been illuminated by the Due de Broglie^s studies of the diplomacy 
of Louis XV, by Boislisle's edition of Saint-Simonj by Hanotaux' 
masterly fragment on Richelieu, and the Due d'Aumale's history of 
the House of Condd Delisle, Monod, Molinicr, Luchaire, and other 
medievalists trained in the Ecok des Chwries^ have produced work 
surpassed by no other country. The most celebrated book on the 
Middle Ages written during the Third Republic was Fustel de 
Coulanges’’ Histen y of the Institutions of Ancient France^ FYistel believed 
that by mastering every scrap of written evidence for tlie centuries 
concerned he could reconstruct without fear of error. He collected a 
mass of evidence to show that the institutions of ancient France were 
Roman, not German, and that the Franks brought little but barbarism 
with them. His researches threw a flood of light on the structure and 
development of medieval society ; but he is a dangerous guide and his 
results are nowhere accepted in their entiiety. ITie most eminent of hk 
pupils, Camille JuUian, k at work on a nionuinental History Garni, 

While in Germany and France historical studies grew to a large 
extent out of the Romantic movement, in England the earlier Roman- 
ticists found their inspiration less in the past than in nature and in the 
emotions of the human heart Scotts novels appeared only in the 
second generation of romanticism, and, though they aroused widespread 
interest in history, exerted far less influence on English than on con- 
tinental writers. At the opening of the century historical study was at 
its lowest ebb. The professors at Oxford and Cambridge rarely delivered 
lectures or wrote books, and the national records were allowed to rest in 
peace. It was not till the appearance in 1817 of Hallam\ Stale qf 
Europe in the Middle Ages that the modem English historical school 
was founded. The book was rather descriptive and explanatory than 
antiquarian. The preface announced tliat attention would be chiefly 
devoted to laws and modes of government ; and, indeed, Hallam’s legid 
training, his calm, judicial mind, and hk intimate acquaintance with 
public men and the problems of State fitted him to deal with institutions 
rather than with men or ideas. The work lacked colour and movement ; 
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but as a first attempt to carve tracks ttirough the forest it was of 
inestimable value, and its obvious power and measured style, sometimes 
rising to a grave eloquence, secured it instant recognition. 

The study of medieval Erigland progressed rapidly during the 
following years. Editions of early texts were published by Ellis and 
Madden, Harris Nicolas, Thorpe, and Duffus Hardy. TTie first fiecord 
Commisgion had been appointed in 1800, and the Surtees, Camden, 
Parker, Chetham, and other learned societies were founded in rapid 
succession. A first attempt to utilise part of this wealth of new nmtter 
was made by Palgrave in his Rise and Progress of the Engiisk Common- 
wealth, published in 188^. The impetus given by Savigny to the 
historical study of law and institutious had resulted in the formation of 
two scliools, c^led Germanist and Romanist according to their estimate 
of the influence of Rome. In this controversy Palgrave took his stand 
with the Romanists. He explained medieval England by the blending 
of the monarchical powers inherited from Rome with Teutonic freedom, 
issuing in a State with an absolute king and a large measure of local 
independence. Social conditions^ he maintained, were little changed by 
the Anglo-Saxon, and still less by the Danish and Norman, conquests, 
the indestructible elements remaining throughout Roman. The work 
was learned and ingenious, but arbitrary and fanciful ; and his neglect 
of Teutonic influences was a grave fault. It was to this neglected 
Germimic factor that attention was called by Kemble, whose great 
collection of cliarters was the result of prolonged search in cathedral, 
collegiate, and other libraries, and whose volumes on The Saxons in 
England, in which he summarised his discoveries, founded the scientific 
study of early English institutious and remained supreme till the advent 
of Stubbs. While recognising that the Britons were not annihilated 
in any part of the country, he pronounced the character of the Anglo- 
Saxon periixl to be entirely Teutonic, neither Celtic nor Roman elements 
exerting tlie slightest influence, 'llie rese^xrch of Seebohm and other 
investigators has profoundly modified Kemble's view of the so-called 
mark ; but his contention that Saxon England was essentially Germanic, 
not Roman, is now genei*ally accepted. 

During the same period the exploration of the ancient world was 
commenced. Niebuhr's Hiftory qf Rome, which was translated as it 
appeared in its final form, scar^ certain theological circles by its free 
handling of authorities. To Arnold, on the other hand, ‘‘ it opened a 
new world and on Niebuhr's dt^aih be determined to continue his work. 
Arnold possesml gifts denied to Niebuhr, among them a clear and noble 
style, and his narrative of Uie greater moments of his story, such as the 
invasion of Hannibal, is incomparable; but he accepted too much on 
Niebuhr's authority and did little to advance the critical study of Roman 
history. 

ITie progress of Greek studies was far more rapid. In 1784, Mitford, 
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a Tory squire and member of Parliament, had begun the publication 
of a History iff Greece^ which was not completed till 1818. Though liis 
learning was considerable, he made his work the vehicle of his political 
prejudices, rating the Athenian democrats as the prototypes of the 
ha^ Whigs. Of far gi*eater value were the chronological investiga- 
tions of Fynes Clinton. Aided by these works and trained in the 
methods of Niebuhr, whose work he had helped to translate, Thirlwall 
compiled the first scholarly history of Greece in any language. A 
moderate Liberal of the school of Hallam, Thirlwall exposed Mitford's 
mistakes and perversions and painted the main events and figui'es of 
Greek history in their true colours. Though he lacked tlie power of 
picturesque style and arresting phrase, his work ranks among the 
greatest productions of English scholarship for its learning, con- 
spicuous fairness, and critical power. That it never received the 
recognition that it deserved was due to the simultaneous appearance of 
a more brilliimt handling of the same theme. Grote had planned a 
history of Greece as early as but his entry into political life 

deferred its realisation, and it was not till 1846 that the first of the 
twelve volumes appeared. Grote had never visited the country nor 
asked himself how nature affected the development of tlie drama. 
Greece was simply the scene of certain political events. Tlie stand- 
point, too, was Athenian, not Hellenic, and the etirly and later stages 
suflFer in consequence. The ethnological section inspired him with 
little interest, and the closing scenes m-e marred by his maltreatment 
of tlie Macedonian destroyer of his idol. On the other hand, he carried 
forward the criticism of the sources. While Thirlwall had rejectetl 
secondary authorities, Grote tested Thucydides and other witnesses in 
the light of his own judgment and political experience. Above all, he 
was the first European w riter to make the politics of Greece a reid and 
living thing. His work has never been surjxissed in its force and vivid- 
ness and, despite its democratic bias, has done moi’e than any other to 
bring the life of Greece into general knowledge. 

A bias of a different chameter made itself apparent in the treatment 
of modem themes. No serious attempt had been made to descn'be 
English conquests in the Efist, still less to discuss the problems which it 
involved, before the appearance of Mill's Husiortj Uriihsh Ifidia in 
1818, The style was bad, and the judgment lioth of Hindu civilisation 
and of the East India Company unduly severe; but it contained valuable 
information, and its power of generalisation was highly stimulating. 
A second work which challenged current opinions was the first com- 
prehensive history of Enghind since Hume. Its author, Lingard, bad 
transcribed a lai^ nuinW of documents at the Vatican during a visit 
to Rome, and in 1819 began the publication of lik history. Protestants 
were surprised at its temperate tone; but it was unmistakably the 
work of a Catholic, and the picture of the Reformation presented that 
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movement in a new light. Subsequent editions were improved as they 
were called for, and the book is not even now altogether superseded. 

The most widely read works, however, were those which represented 
conflicting political interests. In the prefac’e to his voluminous History 
of Europe Alison frankly confesses that his purpose is to warn his 
fellow-countrymen against the perils of change. The work became 
ciinonical with the dominant political party ; but with the downfall of 
the older Toryism after the Reform Bill it lost much of its authority. 
If Alison found in the history of the French Revolution imd the 
Napoleonic wars the most suitable text for his sermon, the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries lay ready to hand as the chosen ground of the 
Whig retort. The authoritative WTiig presentation of modem English 
history was given in 1827 in Ilallam’s ConstitiUional History^ which 
immediately took its place as a text-book in the Universities and a 
classic of political literature. The part which has least stood the test of 
time, though it won the greatest applause at the moment of its appear- 
ance, is that devoted to the first two Stewarts. 

Among those who hailed the Constitutional History with delight 
was a writer in the Edinburgh Reiiew^ who was to eclipse Hallam as 
the mouthpi(X*e of the Whigs. Macaulay had won reputation at a 
bound by his article on Milton in 1824; but it was in the lengtliy 
review of Hallam that he first fully expressed his attitude towards the 
modem history of England. He found the historical easay rudimentary 
and left it alive and complete, and his articles glitter like gems in the 
dusty pages of the Edinburgh Rexiew, Passing rapidly from the work 
to its subject, he paints a character or a period in a few strong, broad 
strokes. It has been truly said tliat Macaulay did for English history in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries what Shakespeare’s historical 
plays accoinjdijshi^d for earlier times. Some essays, such as those on 
Temple and Chatham, are masterpieces. ITie style is simple and rapid, 
the picture glows with colour, the past lives again. On the other 
hand the essays as a whole suffer fn>iii serious limitations. Macaulay’s 
knowletlge, though vast, was confined to certain j>eriods, and he knew 
little of the Middle Ages or even of English history l>efore Elizabeth. 
Again, the essays forin<*d port of the campaign against Toryism. 
Macaulay was tlie gix^atest of party writers ; but his trenchant judg- 
menin and unsparing condemnations are now out of date. Thinlly, 
he lacked insight into the complexities of character, and had no grasp 
of religious or philosophical problems. The aiiicle on Bacon is fatal 
to his fame as a serious thinker, and his treatment of George Fox 
betrays his narrow emotional limits. The Hutory qf Efigiatui is far 
more mature and satisfactory, lliere is more knowledge and self-control, 
and the subject lends itself to dramatic treatment. He ha^l declared that 
the fragment of Mackintosh on the Revolution combined the accuracy and 
judgment of Hallam with the vivacity and colouring of Southey, and 
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maintained that a liistoTy of England writtx»n in this manner would be 
the most fascinating book in the language. Such a book he set himself 
in his later years to write. Though his William, his Marlborough, and 
his Penn require qualification, the work is full of imperishable scenes and 
remains the most magnificent torso in historical literature. 

A writer who stood ostentatiously aloof from the party cries of his 
day, but whose attitude to history was no less determined by his personal 
convictions, possessed in a conspicuous degree some of the qualifications 
that Macaulay lacked. Carlyle’s main interest was in the moral world. 
His early essays defined history as the essence of innumerable bio- 
graphies, and the realisation of a divine plan. In 1837, after numerous 
studies of France in the eighteenth century, appeared the Hilary qf the 
French Revobiiion^ “ hot out of my soul, bom in blackness, whirlwind 
and sorrow.” First of all writers and more successfully than any save 
Michelet, he revealed the human and pereonal interest of the drama, its 
tragedy, its pathos, its exaltation. But it is a superb prose epic, not a 
history. Carlyle does not realise that the destructive work of the Revolu- 
tion was merely the completion of a process begun long before ; and its 
constructive work escapes him altogether. He was interested in the 
individual soul, and had no real conception of the continuity of humanity 
or of the collective life in a people. For this reason he was unable to 
grasp the significance of his subject in relation to the history of the 
world. In regard to details the book is as faulty as it is in its general 
conception. He exaggerated the heaviness of the feudal burdens, the 
degradation of the clergy and noblesse, the desire of the people for tlie 
complete upheaval that actually occurred. On the other hand he excels 
in portraits, and the King, the Queen, I^fayette, Mirabeau, Danton, 
Robespierre are still what he left them. 

The French Revolution was followed by the Lectures on Heroes and 
Hero Worships which contain the fullest statement of Carlyle’s attitude 
towards history. Men being mostly foolish, their wisest course was to 
follow great leaders. Mohammad, Luther, Cromwell, and Napoleon were 
passed in review ; but the supreme illustration of the doctrine appeared 
in CromwelTs Letters and Speeches. One of the greatest figures in 
European history was disinterred from a load of calumny and allowed to 
speak for himself. Even while Carlyle was at work, Forster had once again 
drawn the familiar portrait of the renegade republican. The iMters and 
Speeches convinced all reasonable men, Forster among them, not only of 
CromwcU’s transcendent greatness but of his sincerity. By the side of 
this immense achievement the faults of the book appear almost insig- 
nificant. Yet they are grave enough, and further illustrate the weakness 
of Carlyle’s method. His work is an epic, a Cromwdliad, in whidi tlie 
opponents and critics of the hero are branded as fools or knaves. In the 
second place, Puritanism is represented as a stniggle of light against 
darkness, isolated from the religious and social movements of prec^ng 
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genemtiom and perishing with the Protector. Finally, the political ideas 
of Cromwell himself are misunderstood. The discovery of the Clairke 
Papers has revealed the conservatism and the hesitations of the man 
whom Carlyle pictures os sharing his own contempt for Parliament and 
advancing with unfaltering strides towards dictatorship. 

Carlyle founded no school; but his main ideas were accepted by 
Froude, and set forth in his brilliant narrative of the revolt of England 
against Rome. Though the fruit of prolonged labour and containing a 
mass of new material, the book suffers fn>m faults which exclude it fri>m 
the first rank. His hatred of Catholicism was such that he turned a 
blind eye to the failings of the champions of the Reformation and made 
Henry VIII into something like a national hero. ITie volumes on 
Edward, Mary and Elizabeth are of greater value ; but inaccuracies of 
transcription and quotation are common, and his personal likes and 
dislikes are violent and arbitrary. Nothing is too go^ to believe of the 
Regent Murray, while the Casket letters are accepted en hloc in the 
indictment of Mary Stewart, The same faults occur in his other works ; 
and The English in Ireland is marred by unconcealed animosity against 
the Irish Catholics. His style is unsurpassed ; but his statements need 
to be checked and his judgments controlle<l. 

Meanwhile a more exact school was fornung at Oxfonl, the greatest 
figure of which was Stubbs, the English Waitz, who made his name by 
editing Hoveden and other early chroniclers for the Rolls Series, 
and especially by his introtluctions to these editions. Succeeding 
Goldwin Smith as Regius Pmfessor of Modem History at Oxford, he 
began in 1874 to publish his Constitntional History^ one of the two 
greatest works of English historical scholarship of the last half-century. 
To a knowledge of the sources which no one had ever possessed and a 
complete acquaintance with German research on Teutonic institutions 
Stubbs joined a rare critical acumen and an almost infallible judgment. 
He succeeded not only in reconstructing the main lines of English 
constitutional development, but in giving the first authoritative account 
of English history till the coming of the Tudors. The first volume is 
now partially antiquated; but the second and third volumes are still our 
best guides to the later Middle Ages. Stubbs was a master of pregnant 
and weighty phrase. His character studies are often models of poiv 
traiture, and the survey of England at the close of the Middle Ages, 
which fills the last half of the third volume, is a masterpiece of lightly 
borne learning and artistic presentation. His friend and fellow-worker. 
Freeman, differed widely from him in temperament and outlook. Stubbs 
was reserved and concise; Freeman was a hero-worshipper and propa^ 
gandist and dragged eveiy detail on which he could lay hands into his 
pages* Equally different was their sphere of work. While Stubbs spent 
his life in studying medieval England, Freeman preached the unity of 
history and was equally at home in Athens and Rome, Aachen and 
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Constantinople. His output was enormous and no part of it is without 
value. The Federal Govemmait and the History of Sicily are imposing 
fragments, and the Historical Essays are vigorous and erudite. The 
Norman Conquest^ with its pendant William KiifuSf is the crown of 
Freeman's life. Prolix though it is, disfigured by prejudices and pre- 
ferences, weak on its legal and institutional side and neglectful of 
unprinted sources, it is nevertheless a noble monument of historical 
research, full of sound learning and brilliant writing. The third member 
of the Oxford school belonged to a younger generation than those whom, 
in a famous dedication, he saluted as his masters, and died before them. 
Though the historical essays of Green's earlier life ore often models of 
delicate grace and his later works ore solid contributions to a knowledge 
of early England, it is the Short History which has immortalised his 
name. The hero of his story was the English people; only thus, he 
taught, could English history be conceived as a whole and properly 
understood. His enunciation of what has now become a commonplace 
was a landmark in historic study. Not less admirable than the design 
was its execution. By skilful grouping of periods and om^^^sion of 
unessential detail, by a vivid style and sympathy with every osjiect of 
national life, social, literary, religious, ariistic, no liiss than political, he 
succeeded in giving a living picture of the development of England 
within the comp^iss of a single volume. I'he difficulties of such a task 
are indicated by the fact that no one but Green has accomplished it in 
England or elsewhere. 

ITie exact methods of the Oxford school rcapjjcar in Gardiner's 
monumental work on the Puritan lievolution. To the detachment of 
Guizot and Ranke he added an immensely greater acquaintance with the 
sources, and for the first time nan^ated the most critical years of English 
histoiy with full knowledge and unerring judgment. If it be one of the 
sovereign duties of the historian to make the standpoint and personalities 
of rival factions intelligible, Gardiner is one of the gieatest of historians. 
His knowledge and catholicity of temper enabled him to understand men 
who could never understand one another. He sees the grandeur of the 
political ideal of Bacon as clearly as be sees that of Coke and Pyni, and 
makes his readers feel how much each side has contrilmted to the making 
of England. Though of inferior merit to Goi'diner's magnificent achieve- 
ment, Lecky's history of the eighteenth century is a w ork of considerable 
importance, llie volumes on England are rafher in the nature of a 
commentaiy on certain aspects of national life than a narrative of events, 
and in no way supersede the meritorious work of Ixird Stanhope. Of 
far greater value are the Irish volumes, which gave the first full and 
impartial account of the Grattan Parliament and the Union and corrected 
the innumerable cnors of fact and judgment into which IWide had 
fallen. 

A new vein of historical study was opened up by Seeley. Confining 
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himself in the main to the modem world, defining history as the life of 
States and keeping ever in view their international relationships, Seeley's 
knowledge of the diplomatic history of modem Europe was wide and 
deep. His Life of Stein introduced English readers to a new aspect of 
the Napoleonic era. His Expansion of England explained with extra- 
ordinary clearness the relation between the foundation of the British 
Empire and the stni^le with hVance. Finally, the posthumous volumes 
on British Policy traced with masterly skill the influence of the religious 
and dynastic struggles of the Continent on foreign policy from Elizabeth 
to William of Orange. ITiough his view of history was exclusively 
|>olitical, Seeley was an inspiring writer and teacher, and his wwk, 
though small in bulk, is of high quality. Several other considerable 
works were written during the last decades of the century. In Italy 
and her Invaders Hodgkin produced one of the most fascinating 
among recent historical works. Creighton portrayed the Papacy of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the detached and reticent manner of 
itanke. English histor)^ in the nineteenth century has been impartially 
i-clatetl in a series of works by Spencer Wal[>ole. Among writings of 
smaller dimensions may be mentioned Bryce's Holy Roman Empire. 
Brewer's volumes on Wolsey, Trevelyan's Early Life of Charles James 
Fox^ and Church's History of the Oxford Movenund. This brief 
summary may be closed with the names of two ujcn whose loss the world 
of scholars is still mouruing — Maitland, whose studies of the early 
history of English law and society are equally remarkable for their 
learning, originality and charm, aiid Lorrl Acton, nho, though he never 
wn>te a l>cH)k, inspired the writing of many books, left behind liim 
valuable t^ssays and fragments, and by his universal knowledge, many- 
sided pemiiiality, and enthusiasm for freetlom, broadened and deepened 
the conception of history. 

In tlie New World the fii'st noiable historian was Bancroft, whose 
Historic (f the United States Ijegan to appear in 1B34. It reflected the 
spirit of Jacksonian democrat'V, exulxTant, self-satisfied, uncritical. It 
immediately became canonical, and it is only in quite recent years that 
a more critical scholarship has challenged its dominion, A similar 
tendei>cy to the idealisation of his countrymen disfigured Palfrey's 
important work on New England. While men of all parties agi'eed in 
praise of the colonial jKTitxl, diirereni*es of opinion manifested themselves 
when the history^ of the early Presidents came to be narrated. Ihus a 
strong Federalist bias disfigures the valuable work of Hildreth. This 
weakness has now been largely overeome, and we may trust Henry 
Adams for the period of Jefferson and Madison, and Rhodes for the 
stoiy of the slavery struggle. American historians, however, have 
achieved their greatest triumph outside the Imrders of their country. 
Parkman described the struggle of I^'i-aiire and England for Canada in a 
series of brilliant monographs. Prescott wn>te the story of Spain in the 
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day® of her glory and of her conquest® in the New World. Motley 
studied the Dutch War of Independence in works of extraordinary 
power and wide research, marred hy excessive partiality for his heroes, 
William the Silent end Bameveldt. More recently, Captain Mahan has 
illuminaterl history by directing attention to the part played by sea 
power in the fortunes of modem States, and founded a school of naval 
historians in both hemispheres. 

Historical research has been actively pursued in Italy. Mai dis- 
covered and gave to the world many of the treasures of the Vatican 
Libraiy ; Visconti and Borghesi devottnl their unique gifts to archaeology 
and epigraphy; Troy a presented the first detailed view of the invasions; 
Cesare Cantu brought together much information relating to literature 
and culture in his History of Italy, Litta's studies on the Great 
Families of Italy, and Sclopis' HiHory of Ijegislcdion^ are of permanent 
value. Recent events were described in Colletta's narrative of the 
chequered fortunes of Naples, BotWs survey of the Napoleonic period, 
Coppi’s continuation of the annals of Muratori, and Farini’s History of 
the Papal States, Historical studies in Tuscany were fostered by the 
wealth and zeal of Gino Capponi, the historian of Ilorence, to whom 
the formation of the Architno Storico^ the first Italian historical review, 
was chiefly due. In the latter half of the century Ferrari producer! a 
brilliant narrative of the Revolutions of Italy, Romanin wrote the first 
adequate history of Venice, Amari related the fortunes of the Mussulmans 
in Sicily, Villari won European reputation by his biographies of 
Machiavelli and Savonarola and his studies of the early history of 
Florence, and Pais is at work on a comprt'hensive history of early 
Italy. In Spain Llorcnte compiled his attack on the Inquisition, 
and the national annals were recorded in the interminable volumes of 
Lafuente. Of far higher merit is the cooperative history edited by 
Cdnovas for the Spanish Academy. In Danvila y Collado, Men^ndee y 
Pelayo, and Altamira, Spain possesses historical scholars of the first rank. 
Sweden has been provided with a national history by Geijer, Hungary 
by Maikth, Greece by Paparrigopoulo. llie archives of Belgium and 
Holland have yielded a rich harvest to the labours of Gachard and 
Pr^Aricq, Fruin and Blok. 

The Slavonic countries have shared in the general movement. 
Karamsin and Solovieff have written the history of Russia, and BilbassofiPs 
Caiharine 11 has became a classic. I^lewel, the Polish Michelet, 
employed his exile in compiling a work on medieval Poland. It is in 
Bohemia, however, that the growth of historical studies has been most 
closely related to the national life Since the battle of the White Hill 
Bohemian culture had ceased to exist; but in the early years of the 
nineteenth century the national consciousness was reawakened by the 
writings of KolUr, SafaHk, and Palack;^, who was appointed by the Diet 
to write the histoiy of the nation. The most important part of the workt 
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tli€r inagnificcitt treatment of Hun, wa« denouneed by the censor; but 
though Palack^ cancelled certain passages and inserted others, he lived 
long enough to witness the abolition of the censorship and to reinsert 
the original words. The book was not only a historical masterpiece but 
also a political event, a revelation to a down-trodden people of the glory 
of their past, and a trumpet-call to play their part in the world once 
inore. The critical study of history, however, has also led to the destruc- 
tion of many cherished patriotic beliefs. In Switzerland the legend of 
Tell and others that Johannes Miiller had unsuspectingly accept^ were 
ruthlessly destroyed by Kopp. When Herculano de Carvalho’s great 
Hhtary qf Portugal began to appear it was so fiercely denounced that 
after describing a single century the author thought well to demist 

Historical science is becoming increasingly international, and the 
remainder of the field may be surveyed without regard to national 
boundaries. 

The history of Roman studies since Niebuhr is largely the record of 
the activity of a single man. While Mommsen was growing up, little 
work of outstanding importance apjieared except Dnimann’s biographies 
of (’aesar and his contemponsiries and Hubino's constitutional studies. 
After publishing his first work on Roman Associations in 1843, he 
visited Italy, where he founded the scientific study of early Italian 
dialects and ethnography. He then turned to I^tin epigraphy. Borghesi 
had made Wge collections for a Corpus and was hoping for aid from 
Paris; but, as aid did not arrive, Mommsen began the work single- 
handed, and edited the Sarnnite and Neapolitan inscriptions. Shortly 
afterwards, the Berlin Academy undertook the task and entrusted the 
direction to Mommsen. The Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum^ the 
greatest historical undertaking of the century, was the main occupation 
and the most important monument of his life. I liberally supported by the 
Academy and aided by the Archaeological Institute in Rome, Mommsen 
produced the first volume in 1863, and lived to see the appearance of 
nearly twenty volumes, half of which he edited himself. The Corpus 
has recovered for the world large tracts of Roman history and forms one 
of the main sources of Mommsen’s own writings. 

In productive power Mommsen equalled Ranke, and surpassed all 
other historians of the first rank. Tlie most popular and personal of 
his works, the greatest effort of his genius though not of his scholarship, 
was the Roman which appeared in three volumes, in 1854-6. 

Written for a series in which the results, not the processes, of learning 
were demanded, the work differed fundamentally from Niebuhr’s, and from 
the valuable volumes in which Schweglcr was in the same years testing 
Niebuhr’s results. Ijcgendary matter was simply omitted, the opinions 
of the author boldly ^vanced without proof. The work vibrato with 
jjower, passioii, gmim. Niebuhr had reconstructed the institutions of 
imcieiit Rome ; Mommsen revealed its life, llie third volume was the 
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climax of the whole. The great events and personalities of the closing 
davs of the Republic, the lyrical enthusiasm for Caesar, the fiery attack 
on Pompey and Cicero, the consummate style, the epigrams and allusions, 
render it perhaps the most striking single volume in historical literature. 
Despite well-grounded criticisms of its political morality, the book 
remains without a rival. Mommsen next turned to special departments 
of research and published the Chronology in 1858, the Coincige in 1860, 
and the Digest during the years 1868-70. He then began his largest and, 
in his own opinion, most important work, the Staatsrecht^ one of the 
greatest constitutional treatises in historical literature. In tliis he broke 
new ground, extending his survey to the Empire and explaining the nature 
and evolution of the Principate. Before the Siaatsrechi was finished, 
the world was surprised by a massive survey of the Provinces of the 
Roman Empire,^ based on the inscriptions, explaining for the first time 
the character and achievements of the imperial administration, and 
disposing for ever of the notion that the Phnpire was merely an age of 
despotism and decay, Tlie Imok was describtid as the fifth volume of 
the Roman History ; but the projected fourth volume, on the Empire 
itself, was, unhappily, never written. ^Plie closing years of his life were 
mainly devoted to a gigantic treatise on Roman Criminal Law and to 
editions of Jordanes, (’assiodorus, Nennius, the Lif)€r Ptmiificalisy and 
the Theodosian Code, thus extending the sphere of his studies till Rome 
was swallowed up in the Middle Ages. His publications extended over 
sixty years. There is no immaturity in his early works and no decline 
in the later. The imaginative and critical faculties met aiid Imlanced 
the large vision and the genius for dclail. The complete assimilation 
and reproduction of a classical civilisation for which scholars have 
struggled ever since Scaliger has been acliieved by Mommsen alone. 
Rome before him was like modern Europe before Ranke, He was, too, 
more than a man of learning. He had championed Schleswig-Holstein, 
had lost his professorship at Ix*ipzig during the reaction, had witlistood 
Bismarck in the plenitude of his power, and aided the movement for 
intellectual and artistic lil>ei'ty. His w^orks are alive, and however 
remote tlie subject we feel that we are dealing with living men. 
When Otfried Midler explored Gieece in 1840 he was accompanied 
by Ernst Curtius, and the |^)eriod which ojx'ned with his death is chiefly 
associated with the name of his greatest pupil. Hie collection of inscrip- 
tions has gone rapidly forward, and Bdekh’s Cor pis has been broken up 
into geographical sections ; but Greek history has gained even more from 
the spade. After winning his spurs with a work on the Peloponnesus he 
published the first volume of his Greek History in 1861, in which he 
incorporated the latest researches of himself and others in Greece and 
Asia Minor, ITiough greatly inferior to Grote in his handling of politics, 
Curtius for the first time connected Greek history with topography and 
dealt fully with the aesthetic side of Greek civilisation. ITie work 
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makes an impression rather of charm than of power^ and the enthusiasm 
of the discoverer has led to a somewhat idealised reconstruction of 
Hellenic culture ; but it widened the conception of Greek history and 
still retains a certain authority. 

Curtius’ volumes were scarcely completed when Schliemann’s excava- 
tions in Troy, Mycenae and Tiryns opened up prehistoric Hellas. ITie 
results were marvellous ; but the methods were crude and unscholarly. 
Having spent his life in business, Schliemann brought an untrained mind 
to his task, embraced baseless hypotheses, and in the process of excavation 
seriously damaged some of the remains. Much of his work has had to 
be done over again by Dcirpfeld. A more perfect xchnique has been 
shown in the excavations of Olympia by the Germans, of Delphi by the 
French, and in those now being carried on by the British School at Sparta. 
The new material which has been gathered in such bewildering quantity 
has Ijeen reduced to narrative form by Busolt, Beloch, Holm, Eduard 
Meyer, and Bury. The economic side of Greek history has been explored 
by Pdhlmann, and the discovery of the CorustitiUimi of Ailiem has been 
utilised in Wilamowitz’ classical work on Athenian institutions- Droysen'^s 
labours on the Hellenistic era have been resumed by Karst and Nicjse, 
Mahaffy, Bouche-Leclercq, and Bevan ; and Fm^rnan devoted his closing 
years to the history of Greek Sicily. The intellectual and artistic life 
of Greece has been illustrated by Zeller, Gomperz, Brunn, and innumer- 
able other workers ; but the problem of the Homeric poems remains 
as inscrutable as ever. The history of medieval Greece and of the 
Byzantine Empire, the services of which to civilisation Gibbon never 
appreciated, has been reconstructed by the solid researches of Hopf and 
Finlay, Ranibaud tuid Diehl, Schlumberger, Bury, Siithas^ and I^mbros. 
Its literature has been surveyed by Krutnbaeher, its law by Zitcharia 
von Liugenthal, and its contribution to art assesseil in the brilliant 
studies of Strzygow.Nki. 

One of tlie most notable achievements of nineteenth century scholar- 
ship was tlie 0 {)ening up of the E^ist by compiirative philology and 
archaeology. The relationship between Sanskrit and the languages of 
EurojKi ilmt had been established by Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, and 
Friedrich Sdilegel was proved in detai^by Bopp in 1817. Twenty years 
later, Buniouf used the Pali manuscripts discovered by Brymi Hodgson in 
Nepal to reveal Buddhism to the West, and l^issen l)egan his encyclo- 
pa^ic survey of ancient India, The key to hieratic Eg}’ptian was 
discovered by Young and Champollion, and the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Assyria were deciphered by the combined laboura of Gretefend, 
Burnouf, I^-asscn, Hincks, Oppert and Rawlinson. llittite, like Etruscan, 
still awaits a key. In the middle of the century systematic excavations 
and surveys were commenced. Lepsius was sent to Egy’^pt by the King 
of Prussia, and his work of revelation hiis been continue<l by Brugseh, 
Mariette, Maspero, and Flinders Petrie, The spades of Botta and Layard 
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brought Aib^yrk to Isi^ty Atid Lydb wm teveolod by Fetlom Semitic 
rtudion wmt gytitam&iia^y inAugurated by SylvfMtiro d« Sucy iok} kin 
pupils» mod have profited by ReiiAja's Corpm of laseriptioiwj. The fiiet 
critical account of Mohammad and the early Caliphs waa given by Weil 
in 1843^ and Doxy brought order into the chaotic and kgendaiy histoiy 
of the Moors in Spain. Almost every province of the history of 
antiquity has benefited by the encyclopaedic knowledge of Gutschniid. 
The resmrches into the ancient IBmt were first c(X>rdinated and popu* 
larised in Duncker's History of Antiquity. But Duncker's knowledge 
was second-hand, and his work is now largely antiquated. The gigantic 
task of writing the history of antiquity from the original sources is now 
being carried out with incomparable learning and power by Eduard 
Meyer. The horizon is still rapidly widening. The history of civilisa- 
tion is being pushed steadily back, and the recent sensational discoveries 
of the Ttel-el-Amama tablets and the Oxyrhynchus papyri, of Arthur 
Evans at Cnossus, de Sarzec at Tello, de Morgan at Susa, and Hilprecht 
at Nippur, open up boundless vistas and counsel an^est of judgment 
The revelation of the ancient East has owed and contribute<l much 
to the critical study of the Old Testament, and maiiy of tiie essential 
problems of Jewish history have been rescued from controversy. Before 
the century opened, Eichhorn hod adopted the principle of r^arding 
the books of the Old Testament as oriental writings, to be interpreted in 
accordance with Semitic habits of thought. In the second and third 
decades Geseiiius and Ewald laid the foundations of exact Semitic 
philology, and the lattcris History of Israel^ a work unsurpassed for 
literary power, skilful arrangement, and freshness of treatment, brought 
the Jews definitely witiiin the circle of historic studies. In 1836, Vatke 
introduced order into the books and recovered the stages of religious 
development, by showing that the Law was later tlion the Prophets and 
the Psalms later than both. His work was confirmed and continued by 
Reuss and Graf, and in the hands of Kueuen aiid Wellhausen became the 
basis of a revised narrative. Jewish history has benefited comparatively 
little by excavations but largely by the light thrown on Semitic habits 
of thought by such scholars as Lagarde, Noldeke, and Robertson Smith. 

l!be Christian Church stood equally in need of objective treatment. 
The school of Spittler and Planck rejected a mass of It^yendary detail ; 
but they were not yet imbued with the historical spirit. A new era 
opened in 1826 with the first volume of Naauder's Hisk/ry of the Church., 
Neanderis temperament was tliai of a Pietist. He fail^ to appreciate 
the political, the national, the institutional side of Church history, and 
he Judged men by the measure of their edification. In critical questions 
he shared the weakness of the Ilomanticists, relying on the (iomnionly 
accepted sources, not all of them authentic, and adding little that was 
new. As a guide, despite his massive learning, he was less useful 
than his oontemfiorary Gieselar. His mission was to show the reality 
and beauty of the ndigious life throughout Christian history. At 
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tilt tfipoiltt polt of tii 0 i]|^t stood Baiur. Neandtr rspraenied tht 
new histiHie movemtat by his ptssioiiatt interait in the past, the 
mUngtn professor by his appUmtion of critical methods to sacred 
histoiy. His supreme achievement was to declare that the writings of 
the Old and New Testaments and the events of Jewish and Christian 
history must be studied in exactly the same way as other writings and 
events. His second great merit was the introduction of the idea of 
law and growth into the region of dogma and institutions. He had 
kamed from to regard history as the development of spirit^ eadd 
phase necessitating its successor; but this attitude led him, as it had 
led Hegel, to undervalue the influence of individuals. In their detailed 
critical work, again, Baur and his school committed serious errors, and 
their chronology of the Canon, their exaggeration of the diflerencos 
between Peter and Paul, above all, their neglect of the personality of 
Christ in their explanations of the foundation of Christianity, have been 
rejected by subset] uent research. 

Since the decline of the Tubingen school, the study of Church history 
has made immense progi^ess. ITie opening of the Vatican archives in 
1881 has rendered possible the documentary study of the Papacy. Light 
has been thrown on the atmosphere out of which Christianity grew by 
the researches of Schurer, Hausrath and Pfleiderer. The oomtitution of 
the early Church has been recovered by Lightfoot, Hatch, and Weisziicker, 
the life of its members revealed by RossiV labours in the Homan 
Catacombs, and its fortunes related in Renan's brilliant volumes on 
the Origini of Christianity, llanisay has reconstructed the history 
of the Church in Asia Minor from inscriptions and monuments. 
The evolution of dogma has been traced by Donier and Hainack, of 
Canon Law by Riditer and liiiiHchius. Large tracts of ecelt^iastical 
thought and piactice have been lit up by the life-long labours of Karl 
Hase, by lUtsehl's profound studies of l^etism, and by the massive 
monographs of Henry Charles l.iea, the Nestor of American historians. 
It is at last becoming passible to treat Church history^ objectively. 
Hanmck and Duchesne touch at many points in the history of the 
early Church. Creighton and Pastor do not seriously disagi^ about 
the Popes of the Henaissanoe. Kawerau's works on the Reformation 
approa^ very closely to the ideal of historical justice, and some 
advance has been m^e on the Catholic side. The best account of 
Calvin is by Kampschulie, and the legend of Luther's suicide has been 
iShally exploded by Nicholas Paulus. 

Though tlie progress of historical sciencse has been for the most part 
the work of Protesbmts, important contributions have been made by 
Catholic scholart. The renaissance of historical studies began in the 
quarter of the century. In France Montalembert and Oxanam 
painted some rose-colotired pictures of monastic and medieval life ; but 
the mitre of the i^vival was Munich. Mbhler's famous Symbdik revived 
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the methods of Bossuet's attack on the Reformation. Gcirres studied 
the Mystics in a spirit of Catholic romanticism. Phillips, Schulte, and 
Maassen explored the history of Canon Law. Dollinger earned the 
applause of his Church by his massive attack on the Reformation, 
Hefele began bis classiad History of the Councils; Hergenrbther published 
his profoundly learned study of l*hotius; and Pichlcr related the separa- 
tion of the Easteni and Western Churches. 

The gi'owth of Ultramontanism under Pius IX divided Catholic 
scholarship into two camps. Dollinger and his pupib not only rejected 
the definitions of tlie Vatican Council, but proceeded to submit the entire 
history of the Church to a critical if not a hostile examination. 
Dollinger himself denounced the papal claims in Janus ; Friedrich wrote 
a damaging history of the Council and of the growth of Ultramontanism 
which preceded it ; Reusch compiled a work of colossal erudition on the 
Index of forbidden books. Schulte, the greatest of Canonists, gave the 
history of the Old Catholic movement, and Langen traced the history of 
the Church to Innocent III. The Ultramontanes have been no less active 
and have carried the war into the enemy ""s camp. Hergenrcither, the 
most learned of them all, replied to Janus; Janssen's famous History of 
the German People from the close of the Middle ^ffesy the most successful 
of all Catholic histories, proved that the eve of the Keformatioii was less 
dark, and the intellectual, social, and moral confusion that accompanied 
it were greater, than had been supposed. Denifle threw a flood of light 
on the philoso{>hy and education of the Middle Ages, and ended his life 
by a violent attack on the character of Lutlier. Pastor is relating the 
history of the Papiicy from the middle of the fifteenth century with the 
aid of the Vatican archives. Gasejuet ha.s explained the methods by 
which the English monasteries were dissolved by Henry VIII. Onno 
Klopp, the author of the monumental Fall of the House of Stewart y has 
explained the policy of the Ilabsburgs in their struggle with Louis XIV, 
and Kervyn de l^etUnihove has defended the Catholic side in the Dutch 
War of Independence. The Gones and l.»eo Societies have formed con- 
venient centres for Ultramontane scholarship. In addition to the foes 
and friends of the Vatican Decrees, there have been several historians who, 
though remaining within the fold, have had little liking for Ultra- 
montanism and have come into collision witli authority. Kmus, after 
reluctantly consenting to mutilate his valuable handbook of Church 
history, tunied to less directly controversial topics and produced a work 
of enduring value on Christian art. Acton, after rendering yeoman'^s 
service to Dollinger during the Council and publishing outspoken 
pamphlets and letters on the Papacy, withdrew from the fray and 
turned to the wider aspec^ts of history. Among other scholars of this 
class, Ehrhaixl, Batiffbl, Loisy, and above all Duchesne, have won an 
acknowledged position in patristic study and in the history of the early 
Church. 
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Increasing attention has been paid to Kviltur^schkhte^ which may 
roughly be defined as embracing the non-political aspects of civilisation. 
The founder of the genre was Voltaire, whose Essai mr Icb Moeurs is the 
parent of innumerable studies of the civilisation and social life of nations. 
The VciJcaaeele was discovered by Herder, the Romanticists, and Jacob 
Grimm, and intellectual developments were included in the surveys of 
Guizot and Schlosser. It was not, however, till the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that it obtained an assured position owing to the 
simultaneous activity of three distinguished writers. The Revolution of 
1848 was one of the influences that led Riehl to devote his life to the 
study of German civilisation, the influence of natural conditions, the 
psychology of classes, the circumstances, habits, and thoughts of the mass 
of the people. By his Natural History qf the Gennan People y his mono- 
graph on the Palatinate, and other works published during the fifties, 
Riehl contributed more than anyone else to elucidate the influences that 
have determined Gennan life. While Riehl was busy with the elabora- 
tion of an historical sociology, Gustav Frey tag produced a survey of the 
life of the German people. His Pictures from the Past are the nearest 
equivalent in historical literature to Green's Short History^ and enjoy 
ei|ual popularity. Preytag brought to his task wide knowledge, a rare 
skill in the selection of illustrative material, and an absorbing interest in 
the minutest manifestations of the life and character of his countrymen. 
Though he was not a ti*ained historian, his book contains much informa- 
tion not easily found elsewhere and forms the best introduction to the 
study of German history. The greatest of the triumvirate was Jacob 
Burckhaxdt. His Age qf Constantine gave a vivid picture of the 
intellectual and religious atmosphere of the fourth century ; but it was 
by his incomparable Civilisation qf the Renaissance y published in 1860, 
that he won his position as the greatest historian of culture. For the 
first time the manifold aspects and activities of the Renaissance were 
studied separately and in combination, and the seed-time of the modem 
world presented as a living whole. Of scarcely inferior merit to Burck- 
hardt's masterpiece is Priedlander's picture of the life and thought of 
the Roman Empire, which closely followed it in time of publication. 
Gregorovius' City of Rome in the Middle AgeSy Sainte-Beuve's History 
qf Port Royaly Lecky's volumes on Rationalism and Ewopean Moralsy 
Symonds' Reruiissance in Itafyy Dill's pictures of Roman society, are 
other well-known examples of a class of works which have thrown light 
on problems with which the purely political historian cannot deal. The 
value of Ktdturgeschichie lies in its synthetic treatment of human 
development, and no one would now venture to contend that history is 
merely past politics. Its danger is that in its reaction against a purely 
political treatment of histoiy it may underestimate the importance of 
the State, and in its preoccupation with the life of the people may 
overlook the work of individuals. Tlmt these dangers are not imaginary 
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has been shown in the heated controversy produced by Lampiwhfs 
remarkable German History. 

Since the middle of the century the study of institutions has become 
one of the main tasks of the historian. The outstanding works of Waite 
and Stubbs, Fustel de Coulanges, and Mommsen have already been 
mentioned. Maine's Ancient Law and Fustel's La Citi Antique interested 
wide circles in the conceptions underlying Gi'eek and Roman life. Maurer 
and Ficker, Brunner and Gierke have explored the law and institutions 
of medieval Germany, Viollet and Luchaire those of France, Gneist, 
Maitland, Seebohm, Liebermann, and Vinogradoff those of England. 
Karl Hegel spent a long life in studying the evolution of towns. Economic 
and social conditions have also been subjected to minute scrutiny. In tlie 
middle of the century Knies and Roscher drew attention to the relativity 
of economic principles and appealed to history as a guide and a test. 
Shortly afterwards, Nitesch and Inama>Stemegg wrote the economic 
history of the German people, Thorold Rogers reconstructed the economic 
life of England from manorial registers and prices, and Levasseur 
narrated the history of the labouring classes of France. Above all, 
the writings of Schmoller and his pupils have enriched history with 
innumerable studies of the economic life of the past. 

Finally primitive civilisation has been brought within tlie circle of 
historical study. The discoveries of Boucher des Perthes, Pitt-Rivers, 
and their successors, have thrown back the opening of the human drama 
thousands of years, and we recreate prehistoric man from language and 
legend, skull and weapon. Anthropology has become a science and the 
habits and beliefs of our savage ancestors have been made intelligible. 

While historical science is thus extending its conquests in every 
direction, the philosophy of histoiy lags behind. It helps us little to 
have been told by Hegel that the spirit of man is progressively reaching 
the consciousness of its own freedom. We should allow their due value 
to the efforts of Herder and Ritter, of Buckle and Rated, towards 
measuring the influence of geographical and natural conditions on 
human development and even to Comte's attempted formulation of the 
laws of mental and social evolution. But, though the day may not yet 
have dawned when for working hypotheses shall be substituted a philosophy 
of history, defining and explaining the purpose and the plan of human 
evolution, every true historian contributes, equally with the students 
of physical science and of psychology, to the progress of our knowledge 
of man. 
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1823 President Monroe's Messap^e to Conpproes. 

1824 Battle of Ayacucho end.s Spanish supremacy in South America* 

1833-52 Rosas dictator in Buenos Aires. 

1841 Tlie Five Powers recognise Mehemet Ali as hereditary governor of Egypt 
1843-62 Ramdn Castilla dictator of Peru. 

1845 Anglo-French blockade of Buenos Aires secures Cruguayaii independence. 

Franklin sails to find the North-West Passage. 

1848 The United States guarantee Colombia's sovereignty over Pauama* 

1847 Barrage of the Nile begun. 

Use of chloroform adopted by Simpson. 

1848 First Public Health Act (Great Britain)* 

Communist manifesto of Karl Marx. 

1850 Irish Tenant-Right I^eague formed. 

1858-72 Benito Juarez President of Mexica 

1858 Atlantic Cable successfully laid. 

1859 Lesseps begins the Suez Canal, 
llarwin's Oriffin of Specie*. 

1860 March. First Austro-Hungarian Reicksrath. 

October. The Diploma conferred upon Hungary, 

1861 Tsar Alexander II emancipates Russian serfs. 

The February Patent annuls the Diploma in Hungary. 

Mason and Slidell dispute between Great Britain and United Statea. 

1863 Peru^ Chile^ Bolivia^ and Ecuador ally against Spain. 

Discovery of the sources of the Nile. 

Ismail governor of Egypt (Khedive 1866). 

Mommsen's Corpu* Imcriptionum Latinarum begun. 

1864 Constituent Committee in Poland. 

Schleswtg-IIolsUMU H'ar. 

1865 Negro rebellion in Jamaica suppressed by Governor Byre. 

San Domingo becomes independent 

Paraguay declares war on Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. 

First French occupation of Saigon. 

1866 War between Prussia and Austria. 

1867 Francis Joseph crowned in Hungary: Andr^y ministry. 

The Comprommi revised constitution conferred on Cisleithania. 
Withdrawal of French troops from Mexicc». 
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1867 Karl Marx’ Dot Onpilai, 

Fenian ontragea at Manchenter and ClerkenwelL 

1868 Revolutien in Spain : insurrection in Cuba. 

Feb.~Dec. Diaraeli prime Minister. 

Britiab Abyssinian expedition : Magdala stormed. 

December. Gladstone prime Minister. 

1869^77 Mexican Boundary Commission. 

1869 Union-Pacific railway completed. 

November. Suez Canal opened. 

1870-89 Gaism4n Blanco dictator in Venezuela. 

1870-2 Cardwell’s Army reforms. 

1870 Franco-German War. 

Great Britain guarantees neutrality and independence of Belgium. 
Vatican decrees announce Papal Infallibility. 

October. Russia denounces Treaty of Paris (1856). 

Treaty of Versailles: William 1 of Prussia becomes German Emperor. 
Irish Land Act and Coercion Act 

Forster’s Elementary Education Act establishes school boards. 

Irish Home Government (Home Rule) Association formed. 

1871 January. Conference of London partly abrogates Treaty of Paris (1856). 
February. French National Assembly at Bordeaux. 

,, Peace preliminaries between France and Germany signed. 
March. Commune in Paris. 

,, Bulgarian Exarchate created. 

May. Peace of Frankfort 

,, Treaty of Washington submits Alabama claims to arbitration. 
August Thiers President of the French liepublio. 

September. First Old-Catholic Congress at Munich. 

Amadeus of Savoy King of Spain. 

Return of tlie religious Orders to France. 

Fundamental Articles announced in Bohemia. 

Law of Guarantees in Italy. 

Completion of the Japanese revolution. 

1872 January. Comte de Cliambord’s Declaration from Antwerp. 

July. French Committee of Defence adopts compulsory military service. 
September. Agreement between tlie three Emperors (Dreikaiserbund), 
Genova award on Alabama claims announced. 

November. ITiiers demands Commission to draw up a Constitution. 

First rebellion against Spain in the Philippine islands. 

Self-government institute in Cape Colony. 

Death of Charles XV of Sweden : Oscar II. 

1873 Abolition of the Statholdership in Norway. 

Abdication of Amadeus in Spain ; Spanish jRepublic proclaimed. 
Anti-ecciesiasticai legielatioa in Frusmia {KuUurkamp/y, 

May. Resignation of Thiers ; M&emahoa Preeideat 
July. Final evacuation of France by German troops* 

October. Comte de Cliambord’s Frohsdorf Letter. 

Britiab Residents placed in the Malay States. 

Butcb begin the war oC Acbm. 

Uniform monetary system in the German empire. 

1874 February. Disraeli (Beaconsfield) prime Minister. 

RnmoAjermm treaty. 

Decmber. Alfonso XII King of Spidn. 
fttubW OamtUuUonal Hiafory qf Engkmd* 
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lCr75 Flaal establislimeQt ot the Coturtltnilon of the F?euch Republio* 

March. Crisis in the reletioiis between France and Germaoy* 

,, Fepei Bull Quod nun^am. 

May. Further anti-ecclesiastic^ legislation in Prussia. 

Great Britain parchasiM the Khedive's shares in the Sues CanoJL 
The Hersegovina in insurrection. 

Great Britain annexes the Fiji Ides. 

Russia secures BaghalCn. 

Treaty between Japan and Korea. 

1876 May. Bulgarian massacres. 

British deet sent to BesLka bay. 

Abd'ul-Am deposed : Murad V. 

June. 8ervia and Bulgaria declare war on Turkey. 

August Murad V deposed: Abd-ul-Hamid IL 
November. Russian troops reach Turkish frontier. 

December. Conference of Congtantlnople. 

Establish meat in Egypt of the Commission of the Public Debt 

1877 April. War breaks out between Russia and Turkey. 

Roumanian independence declared. 

Siege of Plevna (surrendered December). 

Montenegrins take Nikshich. 

Gordon goveruor-general of the Sudan (resigned 1880). 

Transvaal annexed by Great Britain. 

Permissive Federation Act for British South African Colonies. 

Parnell leader of Irish party; organised obstruction m the House of 
Commons. 

Satsuma rebellion in Japan. 

Porhrio Diax President of Mexico. 

1878 January. Death of Victor Emmanuel II. Accession of Humbert 1. 

,, Kuasiaui take Adrianopie and Montenegrins Spizza^ Antivari^ and 
Dttlciguo. 

February. Death of Pius IX. Election of Leo XIII, 

British Heel sent to Constantinople. 

,, Austria occupies Boenla and the Hersegovina. 

Mar^. Treaty of San Stefano between Russia and Turkey. 

June-July. Berlin Conference: Treaty of Berlin. 

June. Cyprus Convention. 

„ International Exhibition at Faria 
September. British envoy sent to Afghanistan. 

October. Pact of Halepa (Crete). 

Colombia grants concession for French construction of Panama Canal. 
Congress of Zemstva at KieK 

1878 January. Zulu War ; battle of Isaudhiwana ; defence of Rorke’s Drift. 
May. Vakub Khan dgm Treaty of Gaodamak. 

July. Battle of Dlundl. 

,, Taaffs preaident of ministry in Austria (till 1893) and Tissa in Hungary. 
September, Cavaguari murdered : second invasion of Afghanistan. 
Defensive alliance of Austria and Germany. 

Acute agncultural depremion begins in Great Britavn. 

1880 ApriL Gladstone becomes prime Minister. 

„ Great Britain recognises Abdurrahman in Afghanistan. 

July. Battle of Mai wand. 

,, Battle of Kandahar. 

August Turkey cedes part of Thessaly to Greeee. 
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1880 Nov«mW. Montene^o obtains Dulcigno. 

December. Boer revolt in the Transvaal. 

Jesuits expelled from France: Congref^ations required to obtain a license. 
Party of SociaiUt Workers formed in France. 

Isma'Ll deposed in Egypt: Tewfik Khedive. 

1881 February. Battle of Majuba Hill. 

March. Murder of Tsar Alexander II. Alexander III Tsar. 

May. Treaty of Bardo : France occupies Tunis. 

June. France establishes free primary education. 

,, Labour Congress at Reims. 

August. Pretoria Convention restores independence to the Transvaal. 

„ Gladstone’s Irish Land Act. 

September. Murder of President (iardcld. 

November. Gambetta Minister in France (till January, IB82). 

Roumania declares itself a kingdom. 

Rising of the Mahdi in the Sudan. 

French protectorate on Upper Niger established. 

British North Borneo Company chartered. 

Cliilian troops take Lima : Treaty between Chile and Argentina. 

1882 Triple Alliance of Austria, Germany and Italy. 

Servia declares itself a kingilom. 

War between Servia and Bulgaria. 

May. Plioeuix Park murders: Prevention of Crimes (Ireland) Act. 

,, Temporary Rule* in Russia enacted against Jews. 

„ Arabi Pasha Minister in Egypt 
June. Outrages in Alexandria: British fleet bombards fortifications, 
August Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 

Africander Bond formed in Caj»e Colony. 

German Colonial Society formed. 

First Conference at Tdkid. 

1883 Egyptian army under Hicks destroyed near El Ol>eid. 

August French protectorate over Arinam e8Ubli«bed. 

Great Britain repudiates Queensland’s annexations in New Guinea. 

First General Congress of Mutual Aid Societies at Lyons. 

Germany begins system of workmen’s insurance. 

1884 Congress of Berlin recognises French Congo and the Congo PVee 8tate 

under Leopold II. 

Renewed alliance of the three Emperors. 

Secret neutrality treaty {reinturance) between Germany and Russia. 
October. Afghan Boundary Commission meets. 

Gordon sent to Khartum. 

Wolseley’s attempt to relieve Khartum. 

Russia annexes Merv. 

Germany establishes protectorate over Angra Pequefla. 

German and British annexations in New Guinea. 

Foamier ConTentiozi. French military intervention in Tonkin. 

Convention of London between Great Britain and the Transvaal. 

Right of Association recognised in France. 

Great Boer trek* in South Africa. 

Japaneee intervention in Korea. 

1863 January. Fall of Khartum ; Sudan evacuated. 

March. France adopts a protective tariflT. 

May. Collision between Afghans and Russians at PenjdeL 
June. Salisbury prime Minister. 
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1888 Jane. Treaty of Tientsin between France and China. 

September. Union of the two Bulgariae. 

Novomber. Death of Alfonso XII of Spain. Regencjr of Maria Cristina. 
Italy occupies Maseowah. 

Ashbourne Irish Land Act. 

Canadian Pacific railway completed. 

Australian Federal Council attempted. 

British annexation of southern E^huanaland. 

German East Africa Company formed. 

British East Africa Company formed (chartered 1888). 

Forcible llussianisation of Esthonia and Livonia begins. 

1886 January. Gladstone prime Minister. 

May. Birth of Alfonso XIII. 

June. First Home Rule Bill, 

July. Salisbury prime Minister. 

October. O’Brien's Plan €f Campaign, 

Treaty of Bucharest. 

Alexander of Bulgaria kidnapped^ restored, and resigns. 

British annexation of Upper Burma. 

British Royal Niger Company chartered. 

Anglo-German Agreement delimits spheres of East African companies. 
Gold rush to the Transvaal. 

Polish League formed. 

Balmaceda President of Cliile. 

1887 First jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

First British Colonial Conference, 

Ferdinand of Saxe>Coburg becomes Prince of Bulgaria. 

Treaty between France and China. 

April. Boulanger’s plot in France. 

Drummond Wolff's mission to Teheran. 

Joint control of Great Britain and Franco in New Hebrides. 

1888 March. Death of William I of Germany; Frederick III Emperor, 

June. Death of Frederick III; William 11 Emperor. 

British protectorate over North Borneo, Brunei, and l^rawak established. 
Russian railway reaches Samarkand. 

Treaty between Russia and Korea. 

Conversion of British National Debt. 

Local Government Act 
Parnell Commission. 

1889 Milan of Servia abdicates ; Alexander succeeds. 

Young ^ech party becomee prominent in Bohemia. 

Franco-Ruasian entente. 

British South Africa Company formed. 

Pedro II deposed in Brazil. 

Panamerican conference at Washington. 

China gives permission for railway construction. 

Treaty of Acoialli between Italy and Abyssinia. 

1890 Death of William III of HoUaud. Wilhelmina Queen. 

March. Fall of Bismarck. 

Fall of Tisza in Hungary. 

July. Heligoland ceded to Germany by Great Britain. 

Britl^ protectorate over Zanzibar recognised by Germany. 

French protectorate over Madagascar recognised. 

Auglo-Frenoh treaty delimits boundaries by Lake Chad. 
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1890 Balfour’s Congested Districts Boards and light railways in Ireland. 
General strikes in Australia begin. 

First Japanese parliamout 

1891 Anglo-Portugueae Agreement delimits Zambesi territories. 

Traus<4Siberian railway begun. 

Three years* famine in Russia begins. 

Ravachol Anarchist outrages in Paris: strike at Fourmies. 

German general insurance system completed. 

Great strike and financial crisis in Australia. 

Close of Chilian civil war. 

1892 January. Death of Tewfik Pasha; Abbas II Khedive. Anti-British 

agitation begins in Egypt. 

Mdline Customs tariff in France. 

Reconciliation between Leo XIll and France. 

France attacks Dahomey and annexes the Ivory CoosU 
Cross* Indian Councils Act. 

August. Gladstone prime Minister. 

Witte's financial reforms in Russia begin. 

National Union formed on the Witwatersrand. 

1893 Shipdif president of the Moscow Zemstvo. 

Polish Workmen it Union forms a socialist party. 

Matabele war in British South Africa. 

Responsible government granted to Natal. 

September. Gladstone's second Home Rule Bill rejected. 

New iSealand extends tlie franchise to women. 

Arbitration at Paris on Behring Sea fisheries concluded. 

Brazilian civil War begins. 

189i Death of Tsar Alexander 111. Nicholas II. 

March. Gladstone resigns. Rosebery prime Minister. 

June. Murder of President Carnot in France. 

December. Trial and condemnation of Captain Dreyfua. 

Armenian massacres. 

War between Japan and China. 

Treaty between Great Britain and Japan. 

Commercial treaty for ten years between Germany and Russia. 

British protectorate over Uganda declared. 

French take Timbuktu. 

New Zealand Factory Act for insjieetion of all workshops. 

Harcourt's death-duties budget 
1893 Franco-Ruasian alliance. 

June. Salisbury prime Minister. 

August British occupstiou of (Mitral. 

Ociolier. Murder of the Queen of Korea. 

December. Jameson raid into the Transvaal. 

Murder of StambulofP; Ferdinand of Bulgaria recognised by Russia. 
Further Armenian massacres. 

Polish National League reorganised. 

Close of war between Japan and China. 

France^ Germany, and Russia intervene between Japan and China. 

Secret Russo-Chtncse Treaty. 

The Transvaal violatiM the Convention of Loudon ; British ultimatum. 
Braauiian dvil War ends. 

Cuban rebellion renewed. 

Great opening of mines and fketories in southern Russia, 
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1895 E5ii%ttQ dineovers X^rayt. 

1896 President Cleveland's VenesKuelan message. 

Frauco-Britisli treaty secures integrity of Stamu 
Annexation of Madagascar by France. 

Defeat of Italian troops at Adowah. 

Egyptian army occupies Dongola. 

Massacre of Armenians at Constantinople. 

Victoria (Australia) Factory Act establishes Wages Boards. 

First outbreak of plague in India. 

1897 Second jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

Massacre at Canea : tlie five admirals occupy Crete. 

War between Greece and Turkey. 

Germany leases Kiaocbow from China. 

Afridi and Mohmand tribes rise on Indian frontier. 

Renewed revolt of the Philippine Islands against 
Murder of Cinovas. 

Linguistic decrees for Bohemia announced. 

Employers' Liability Act. 

Dreyfus agitation logins. 

1898 February. Destruction of the Maim in Havana bay. 

April The United States declare war on Spain ; Santiago taken. 

July. Cuba separates from Spain. 

September, llie Egyptian army takes Omdurman and the Sudan. 

II Marchand’t expe<litiou reaches Fashoda. 

October. Storming of Dargai : peace restored on Indian frontier. 
December. Treaty of Parts between Spain and the United States. 

Peace conference invited by the Tsar of Kussia. 

Bdbrikoff governor of Finland. 

Russia leases Port Arthur from China. 

Great Britain leasee Wei-Hai*Wei China. 

France leases Kwaug ('how Wan from C'hiiia. 

The £m{>eror of China resigns to the Dowager Empresa 
Ba»er movement begins in China. 

The United States take Manila and annex the Philippine Iblands. 
llie United Slates annex Hawaii. 

Commercial war between France and Italy ended* 

Prince George of Greece Commissiouer in I'rete. 

Milan riots. 

Plunkett's Agricultural Society in Ireland toimded. 

Irish Local (voverument Act. 

1899 Death of Lull 1 of Portugal, ('arios 1 Kiiig. 

Peace conference at the Hague. 

(kinstitution of Finland abrogated. 

Boulanger plot defeated in France. 

Dreyfus affair concluded. 

Macedonian Committee at Soffa demands autonomy for Mamlonia. 

The Transvaal and the Grange Free State declare war on Great Britain. 
Sieges of Ladyamithi Kimberleyi and Mafeking. 

British*£gyptiau agreement regulates the Sudam 
Germany and the United States divide Samoa Isles. 

Conclusion of Veuesuelan boundary arbitration. 

Gold rush to Kloudylce. 

November. Battle of Modder river. 

Deoemher. Bstiiaa of Magendontein and of the l^igela. 
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1899 O'Brien’a United Irish Leagfne. 

1900 Murder of Humbert I : Victor Emmanuel III. 

Februarjr. Battle of Paardeberg, capture of Bloemfontein^ relief of 
Ladysmith. 

May. Relief of Mafeking. 

„ Annexation of Orange Free State. 

June. Battle of Diamond Hill, 

September. Annexation of the Transvaal by Great BriUitn, 

Royal Niger Company surrenders to the Crown. 

British protectorate over Lagos and Nigeria established. 

Boxers attack the Legations at Peking. 

Joint column enters Peking. 

Treaty between France and Italy. 

Australian Federation Act creates Commonwealth of Australia, 

Legal uniformity within the German empire completed. 

1901 January. Death of Queen Victoria. Edward VI 1. 

Triple Alliance renewed. 

Trans-Biberian railway opened. 

July. French treaty with Morocco, 

Habibulla Amir of Afghanistan. 

Australia excludes Asiatics and all coloured labour. 

1902 Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

Russo-Chinese treaty. 

Peace of Vereeuiging accepted by the Boers. 

French Panama Company cedes its concession to the United States. 
Balfour’s Education Act for England and Wales. 

Irish Land Ck)nference. 

Witte’s Agricultural Committees iormed in Russia. 

Russian strikes. 

1903 March. General abolition of sugar Ixjunties. 

Death of Leo XI IL Pius X Pope. 

Murder of Alexander of Servia : Peter I (Kamgeorgevich). 

Austria and Russia announce the Miinsteg ihogramine for Macedonia. 
April. Russian troops reach the Yalu. 

Polish League issues its Programme. 

Pogr6m9 on Jews in Russia. 

Great strikes at Baku. 

Chamberlain leaves the ministry in order to advocate Imperial preference. 

Irish Land Purchase Act 

Native rising in British Somaliland. 

Great Britain, Germany, and Italy make naval demonstration against 
Venesuela. 

United States recognise independence of Panamd and obtain lease of 
Canal district 

1904 February. War breaks out between Russia and Japan. 

„ 1^®*^ Arthur begins, 

April. Pius X breaks with the French Government 
„ Anglo-French agreement 

August Treaty of London between Great Britain and France. 

October. Frmneo-Bpanish agreement upon Morocco. 

„ Battles of Liaoyang and the Shii-ho. 

„ Dogger Bank incident 
General strike in Italy. 

British march to Lhassa. 
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1904 Herrero revolt against German rale begins in East Africa, 

1906 January. Fall of Port Arthur. 

February. Battle of Mukden. 

May. Battle of Tsushima. 

June. Ja{>anese take Saghalin. 

II Germany requires dismissal of M. Delcassc". 

August. Peace of Portsmouth between Russia and Japan. 

,, Anglo-Japaneso alliance renewed. 

„ Norway dissolves Union with Sweden : Haakon VII King of Norway. 

September. Algeciras Conference. 

,, International fleet occupies harWur of Mitylene. 

I, Unions formed in Russia : Union of Unions meets. 

,1 Strikes and pcgr6mt in Russia : liberties promised to Finland. 
October, Tear’s manifeMto. 

Zemstvo Congress in Moscow. 

Campbell-Bannerman prime Minister. 

1906 Self-government conferred on the Transvaal. 

Imperial Conference of British Colonial delegates. 

Murder of the Grand Duke Sergius in Russia. 

First Russian Duma meets, 

8e|)aration I aw of ('hurch and State in France. 

Third Panamerican Congress meets at Rio Janeiro. 

1907 Anglo-RuBsian Convention settles spheres of influence in Persia. 
Austro-Hungariaii Campramise renewed. 

Second and third Russian Dumas. 

Second Hague Conference. 

Immigration agreement between Canafla and Japan. 

1905 Jubilee of Emperor Francis Joseph. 

Murder of Carlos of Portugal : accession of Manuel. 

Baltic and North Sea Conventions. 

Young Turk revolution at Coustaiitinople. 

Austria annexee IkMuia and the Herzegovina. 

Crete demands union with Greece. 

Bulgaria proclaims her independeuce. 

Mr Asquith prime Minister. 

1909 Death of l.eopold II ; Belgium annexes Congo State. 

Abd-ul-Hamid 11 deposed : Mohammad Sultan. 

Federation of British South Africa. 

Declaration of Loudon. 

Germany recognises French sphere of influence in Morocco. 

Peary reaches the North Pole. 

1910 Death of Edward VII. Acce^ssioii of George V, 
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Arago, Donumqne-Fran^ois, 782 
Aragon, clerioal inffuenoe in, 258 
Arakan, lost by Burma, 479 
Aranda, Don Pedro Abarca y Bolca, Count 
of, Spanish statesman, 691 
Arehinard, occupies Timbuktu, 129 
Archwio Storieo, founded, 842 
Arctic Ocean, and the north-east passage, 
792 sqq. 

Ardagh, Sir John Charles, 722 
Ardahan, Eussia and, 892, 398 
Anentiaa, affairs in (1638-1904), 680 sqq.; 
672 ; and Paraguay, 674 ; Brtuul and, 
676 ; 679; development of, 6<»0; 692; 
foreign capita! in, 694 ; 701 ; boundaiy 
arbitration by, 722, 727; 734 
Argyll, George Douglas Campbell, eighth 
Duke of, 23 ; rsaigns ofhoe, 89 ; 746 
Aristotle, 704 
Arklow, Parnell at, 88 
Annema, 10; 87 

Armenians, the, 842 ; 898; the Treaty of 
Berlin and, 898 sq. ; 415 sqq. 

Amauta, the, in Servia, 416 
Amdi, Ernst Moritz, 818 
Aruetl^ Alfred Beiclisriiter von, 825 ; 829 
Arnim, Count Harry, German ambassador 
in Paris, 140; 149 
— Ludwig Aohirn von, 818 ; 822 
Arnold, Thomas, historian, 885 
Amold-Forster, Hugh Oakelcy, and army 
reform, 59 

Arrhenius, Svante, Swedish scientist, 280 
Arta, bridii^ of, 408 
Aruwfaiml river, exploration on, 812 
Asan, 510; Japanese occupation of, 511 
Asben, expbrers at, 810 
Asdnyeff, Eussian iourualist, 298 
Ashbourne, Edward Gibson, Lord, Lord 
Ohanoellor of Ireland, 88 


Ashburton, river, gold discovered on, 619 
Ashinoff, Cossack adventurer, 343 
Asia, European inffuence in, 4 ; Eussia and 
England in, 94 ; French colouisation in, 
159; bubonic plague in, 486 sq. ; modem 
exploration in, 792 sqq. 

Central, Bussia and, 843 ; 873 

Eastern, Germany and, 160 

Minor, Turkey and, 4; Germany and, 

10; the liusso-Turkish War in, 889; the 
Treaty of Berlin and, 898 ; 416 ; massacres 
in, 417; 418 ; arcba^logioal research in, 
774 

Asiu, explorers at. 810 
Asquith, Herbeit Henry, Home Secretary, 
49; 750 

Assab bay, Italian occupation of, 664 
Assam, onited to Eastern Bengal, 495; 

caravan route to, 793 ; 796 
Assiout, travellers at, 805 
Assuan, dam of, 446 ; James Bruoe at, 805 
Assyria, researches in, 845 sq. 

Astruo, Jean, studleB of, on the Pentateuch, 
816 


Atacama, 678; frontier dispute in, 679 
Atbara river, sources of, 805 
Athens, 403; demonstrations at, 408; ris- 
ing at, 420 ; 421 sq. 

Atlas, Mount, 805 
Atrek river, Bussia and, 848 
Atuntse, caravan route to, 798; 796 
Auddoud, and the conquest of Dahomey, 129 
Anersperg, Prince Adolf, 188 sq.; 192; 194 

Prince Carlos, 186 sq. 

Augila, Homemann at, 806 
Augusta, Empress of Germany, 149 

Victoria, Empress of Germany, 165 

Aulard, Francois- V.-AJphonse, historian, 
833 sq. 

Aumale , Henri • Eugdne - Philippe • Louis 
d'OrlAsns, Duo de, 105; 107; 884 
Aurds, revolt of, 129 

Australasia, emigration to, 68 ; and Chi* 
neue immigration, 508 ; development of, 

618 sqq.; 734 sq. ; 805 

Australia, 2; and imperial defence, 47 ; 57; 
94 ; and Germany, 160 sq. ; development 
and progress of, 603 sqq., 618 sqq.; 
federation of, 631 sqq.; and naval de- 
fence, 649, 651; 660; and New Guinea, 
666; and the Pacific Islands, 667 sq. ; 
labour legislation in, 751; social move- 
ments in 768, 765, 763 
South, development and progress of, 

619 Mq., 624 sqq., 629, 681 

Western, development and progress 

of, 619 sqq.; and immigration, 626; 
630 sq. ; 684; aboriginal population of, 
624, 629 

Austria-Hungary, 1859-1909, Chapter VH; 
annexes B^ia and the Henegovina, 
8, 378, 427 sq., 500 sq.; 6; ai^ the 
Balance of Power, 8 sqq. ; and the United 
States, 19; Great Britain and, 37; 47; 
55 sq. ; relations of, with Germany, 185, 
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187 »q<i.} aUiftno« of, with Germany, 
144 eq., 158; and Oermeny, 166 sq., 172; 
and BiiBBia, 148; 162; relatione of, with 
Italy, 286, 289, 242; and Bohleswig, 290; 
Poland and, BBS; 841; and Mao^onia, 
842, 426 eq. ; and the BaBSo-TnrkiBh War, 
8B9 ; 882 sq, ; and the Treaty of Berlin, 
894 sqq.; and Bulgaria, 407; and King 
Peter of Servia, 418; and Montenegro, 
414; and the Armenian gnestion, 418; 
and Crete, 423 ; 424 ; and Egyptian affaire, 
484 eq., 466; and Japan, 544; local 
government in, 784; 747; 7^; 762; 828; 
nietorioal etndy in, 829 
Aturtro-Hnngarian Bank, 191 ; 203 
Atfanti, Italic socialist journal, 226; 2Blsq. 
Aveliain, Admiral, vieita ToxUon, 98 
Arogadro, Americo, Conte di Qnaregna, 
eeientiet, 769 eq. 

Ayaoncho, battle of, 689 
Ayrton, Acton Bmee, First Commissioner 
of Works, 29 

Ayub £han, 37 ; defeated at Kandahar, 476 
Ayuthia, capital of Siam, 534 eq. 

AzeSf Bneeian police agent, 850 ; 376 
Asim, son of Boet Mohammad, 459 

Baber, Colbome, in China, 797 
Baoelli, Alfredo, Italian Btateeman, 228 
Bach, Alexander von, Aantrian stateeman, 
176; 178 sqq.; 192 

Bacde paBB, French troops attacked in, 181 
BadagTT, explorers at, 807 sq. 

Badakahan. Bassia and, 461 ; 801 
Baden, legal code of, 160 
Badeni, Count Kasiniir Felix, Auetrian 
Btatesman, 197; administration of, 200 

Baffin, William, navigator, 814 

bay, explorers at, 814 

Bagdad, i70 ; caravan route to, 798 
Baghirmi, 180; Barth in, 810 
Bahamas, the, government of, 657 
Bahr<^*OazaI, 130; taken by the Mahdi, 
442 ; 449 ; Prance and, 660 ; 661 ; explo^ 
ration in, 811 sqq. 

Baikal, lake, 844 ; and the Bubbo- J apanese 
War, 677 sq.; 794 

Baikie, William, African traveller, 810 
Bakel, French outpost at, 129 
Baker, Sir Samuel White, in Africa, 489 ; 
809 

Valentins (Baker Pasha), In Egypt, 

440 sq. 

Baku, labour agitation in, 882 ; 842 
Bakdnin, Michael, Busaian revolutionary, 
294 ; 296 ; StaUcra/t amd dnarehff, 803 ; 
at Geneva, 16. ; 807 ; 768 
Baldisasm, Antonio, Italian general, 241 
Balfour, Arthur James, Secretary for Scot- 
land, 46 ; SeciMary for Ireland, 46, 48, 
86 sq. ; 62 ; Ministry of, 64 ; and the 
Bdoeation Act, 67 ; and the War Office, 
69; 90; 694 


Balfour, Gerald William, Seorstary for 
Ireland, 87 

Balkan Peninsula, 1870-1909, Chapter KIV ; 
6; 9 sqq.; 87; 67; Austria aud, 211; 
212 ; Italy and, 242 ; $41 ; the Powers 
and, 728 

Balkh, caravan route through, 793 ; 800 
Ballot, African explorer, 129 
Balmaeeda, Jos6 Manuel, President of Chile, 
677 sq. 

Balmont, K. D., Bussian poet, 888 
Baltic Convention, the, 290 sq. 

Provinces, the, Bussian administra- 
tion of, 886 ; 841 

Sea, Germany and, 171 ; 848 

Baluchistan, 458 ; 486 ; 491 
Bamian, Moorcroft at, 800 
Bansa Komana, 218 

Bancroft, George, 080; Hiiiory of the 
United Statee, Ml 

Bkriffy, Baron, Hungarian statesman, 199 ; 

203 sq. 

Bangkok, British envoy at, 685 ; 636 
Bangweoio, lake, 668 ; Livingstone at, 809 
Banks, Sir Joseph, traveller, 806 eq. 
Barante, AmableGuiilanme- Prosper, Baron 
Brugi^re de, 830 

Baratieh, General, Governor of Krythrea, 
240 sq. 

Barbados, negroes in, 568; 664 ; 666; govern- 
ment of, 667 

Barberet, French labour politician, 94 
Barcelona, 260 ; socialism in, 268 
Bardo, Treaty of, 129, 239 
Barents, William, Dutch explorer, 796 
Bari, and the Apulian aqueduct, 288 
Baring, Sir Evelyn. See Cromer, Earl 

Walter, reports on the Bulgarian 

massacres, 384 

Barings, financial house of, 48 
Barknl, Bussian traveller at, 799 ; 802 
Baro river, Marohand on, 813 
Baroda, the Oaekwar of, 462 
Barodel, D6sir4, Frenoh politician, 107 
Baronins, Caesar, Cardinal, 816 
Baross, G. de, Hungarian Minister, 198 
Barth, Heinrich, in Africa, 810 sqq. 
Baryaiinski, Kussian Field MarshiJ, 189 
Basel, Labour liCgislation Union at, 747 
BashmakdfT, and Poland, 878 
Basilicata, the, condition of, 236 sqq. 
Basque Provinces, 268 ; Carlist forces in, 260 
Basutoland, government of, 645 
Batak, massacre at, 884 
Batang, travellers at, 796 iq., 808 sq. 
Batbie, Anselms-Polycarpe, French poli- 
tician, 108 

Batiffol, Pierre, Fieneh scholar, 848 
Ballambang, ceded to France, 686 
Battenherg, Frinoe Alexander of, 841 
Batum, 88; ceded to Eussiai 842, 898; 
892 sq. ; 899 

Bear, Ferdinand Ohrislian von, historian, 
847 

Bava-Beecaris, Genetsd, 220 
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BavaHft, and the Aiintro-Gcman alliance* 
li6 j 148 ; 747 ; Itiealer’a hietory of, 829 
Bavarian Academy, liisiorical Commisflion 
of, 827 

Bay Islands, 685 ; ceded to Hondnias, G86 
Bayasid, Buesia and, 692; 898 
Bayol, African explorer, 129 
Bayonne, harbour of, 102 
Beaoonsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, first Earl 
of, 14 ; resigns, 23 ; refuses office, 29 ; 
Ministry of (1674-80), 80 sqq. ; and 
Qladstone, 30 ; created Earl, 88 ; resigns, 
36 ; 87 sq. ; 40 ; 46 ; 72 ; and Irish edu^ 
eation, 75 ; and the Berlin Congress, 142, 
894, 899 ; 883 ; and the Uusso-Turkish 
War, 889; and Greece, 402; and Cyprus. 
415 ; and the Suez Canal, 438 ; and Lord 
Mayo, 458, 463; and Afghanistan, 465 sq.; 
468; 472; 471; 774 
Beaufort, Louis dc, historian, 617 
Beaumont, Sir Lewis, Arctic expedition of, 
815 

Bebel, Ferdinand August, Socialist poli- 
tician, 153 

Beohuanaland, 3; annexed to the Cape, 
638 

Beck, Baron Wladimir von, Austrian states- 
man, 203 ; Miniscry of, 207 uq.; iall of, 
209; 210 

Becquerei, Henri, physicist, 789 
Beer, Adolf, historian, 829 
Beernaert, Auguste, Belgian statesman, 251 ; 
258 

Bebar, famine in, 404 
Behring, Vitus, rediscovers Behring Strait, 
794 

Sea, 617 ; arbitration, 720 sq. 

Strait, 794 ; explorers in. 814 sq. 

Beilul, Italian occupation of, 240 
Beira, railway from, to Salisbury, 639 
Bekker, Immanuel, writings of, 821 
Bcloredl, Count iUchard, Austrian Minister 
of State, 183 sq. 

Belfast, Queen's College, 29, 71 sq. 
Belfort, the Peace of Frankfort and, 95 
Belgium, affairs in (1870-1909), 250 eqq.; 
8; 11; Great Britain and, 28 ; and Japan, 
514 ; 621 ; 656 ; and the Congo State, 
662 sq. ; and the partition of Africa, 666 ; 
local government In, 734 ; factory legis- 
lation in, 747 ; social movements in, 755, 
762 sq.; 842 

Bidgrade, 886 ; 892 ; 407 ; 412 ; revolution 
in, 413 

Belixe, the United States and, 685 
BeU, Mark, travels of, in Asia, 803 
iiel/, fke, Bussian ioumul. See Kolohol 
Belmont, Boers defea^ at, 642 
Belooh, Julius, historian, 845 
Benderefi, Bulgarian Minister of War, 408 
Beneoke, Georg Friedrich, 828 
Bengal, famine in, 464 ; Tenancy Act in, 
480; partition of, 494 luiq. 

Benguela, Cameron at, 810 
Bennett, C., and photography, 788 


Bennigsen, Budolf von. President of tho 
Nationalvereirit 146 ; 151 
Benoit, French socialist, 123 
Bentham, Jeremy, 734 
Bentley, Bichard, and the Letters of 
Phalaris, 816 

Benue river, 180; 659 sq. ; explorers on, 
807 sq., 610 sq. 

Berber, taken by the Mahdi, 443; 448 ; 448; 

travellers at, 805 sq. 

Berdiyeff, Russian Liberal, 838 
Berenger, B4 d 4, FVeneh politician, 107 
Beresofi, founded by Gosaacks, 794 
Berg, Kristen, Danish politician, 292 
Bergenroth, Gustav Adolf, and Ranke, 827 
Berger, Johann Bepomuk, Austiian states- 
man, 187 

Berlin, 12 ; Tsar Alexander II in, 97 ; meet- 
ing of the Emperors at, 139; 150; African 
conference at, 659 ; University of, founded. 
820; 821; 824 

Academy of Sciences, 823; 843 

Conference of (1880), 402 eq. ; Con- 
ference of (1884-5), 8, 130, 256, 663 sq. 

Congicss (1878), 83; 98; 124 sq. ; 

163 ; Italy and, 158, 239; 192 ; the Ar- 
menians and, 416 ; and Russia, 341 sq. ; 
394 eqq. ; 408; 414; 428; 468 sq. 

Treaty of, 37 ; 305 

Bermudas, government of, 657 
Berovich, Georgi, Governor of Crete, 419 
Berry. Lieutenant, American explorer, 795 
Bert, Paul, French politician, 105; 114 
Besika bay, British fieet al, 387, 890 
Bessarabia, Biisaia aud, 805, 839 ; 354 ; 

392 sq.; the Treaty of Berlin and, 397 
Bethmann-TToIIweg, Theobald von, Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, 166 
Beuermann, Moris von, African explorer, 
Bll 

Beule, Cbailes-Ernest, French piditioian, 
108 

Beust, Frederick Ferdinand, Count von, 
and Hungary, 182 »qq.; 186 sqq. ; and 
Prussia, 191; fall of. 192; 402 
Bevan, Edwyn Robert, historian, 845 
Bezobraxofi, Russian speculator in Korea, 
576 

Bhamo, British mission at, 500; 793; 796 
Bhotans, the, Formosan tribe, 556 
Bielopolye, Austria and, 896 
Bienerth, Baron liiohard von, Austrian 
statesman, 209 

Bienhoa, ceded to France, 524 
Bienvenu Martin , Jean-J^ptiste, French 
Minister of Public Worship, 122 
Bifiou, Rowland, agricultural scientist, 777 
Biggar, Joseph OdUs, Irish politician, 74 
Bigot, Charles, French writer, 94 
Bih4, Cameron at, 810 
Bilbao, siege of, 262 

Bilbassofi, B. von, Russian historian, 843 
Bilderling, Russian general, in ths Rossch 
J apanese War, 591, 598, 597 aq. 

Bilders, Albert, Dutch painter, 349 
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Bil6k» Montenegro »nd, 892 
Biiloi* Jean>Bapti«te» ^renoh Minister of 
War. 98 

Bilma. BritiBh explorers at, 807 
Binger, Louis. African explorer. 129; 612 
Birch. British K^sident at Perak, 532 
Birmingham, 44; University of, 768 
— League, the. and the Eduoation 
Act, 25 

Biscay, Liberal discontent in, 260; 268; 268 
Bisehofi, Mount, tin discovei^ at, 619 
Bismarck archipelago. 668 
Bismarck, Prince Herbert von, miscitm of, 
to England. 161 

Bismarck-Schdnhatisen, Otto Eduard Leo- 

g sld, Prince von. and the German Empire, 
hapter VI pa$nm ; 8 sq. ; 14 sq. ; 28 ; and 
France, 95, 97 sq.. 107, 114; and Tunis, 
239; and the Triple Alliance. 240; and 
the Caroline Islands dispute, 264; 275; 
at the Congress of Berlin, 894; and the 
Armenian question, 416; and Egyptian 
affairs, 485; and colonisation, 528, 658; 
and colonisation in Africa, 656 ; 828 ; 844 
BissoLaii-Bergamasehi, Leonida. editor of 
VAwifUiy 231 

Bidrnson. Bjdmstjeme, 281 

Black Sea, the Powers and, 28 ; Busaia and. 

298, 882; 888 ; 895; 898 
Blackwell, Eliza^th, medical practitioner, 
763 

Blagovcatehensk, and the Boxer movement. 
521 

Blaine, James Gillespie, United States 
Secretary of State, 699 
Blakiston, Thomas, eorveys the Yang-tsse- 
kiang, 796 

Blanc, J. J. Louis, 94; 106; 758; 888 
Blanco, Cape, France and, 660; ^6 

Guzmkn, President of Venexuela, 

678 ; 687 

Biasco Ibanes, Vicente, Spanish novelist, 
257; 269 

Bles, Butch painter, 249 
Bligni^res, Minister in Egypt. 434 
Bloemfontein, 641 sq. ; Union convention 
at, 646 

Blok, Petros Johannes, Dutch historian, 
842 

Blommers, Bernardos J.. Botch painter. 249 
Blood. Sir Bindon, General, 488 
BdbriKoff, General, Governor-General of 
Finland, 835; 877 

Bdbrinsky. Count V.. Zemstvo President, 
815; 888 ; 872; at the Prague Congress, 
878 

Bobrdisk, rnatiny at, 862 
Boden, fortressee at. 277 
Bdckh, August, historian. 820 sqq. ; 624 ; 

844 

B5hmer. Johann Friedrich, German his- 
torian, 828 

Boer War (1880-^1), 89; 245; 687 

(1899-19001, 81; 58 sqq,; 57; 59; 

247; 641 sqq. 


Boers, the. 8; 85; and the Sand River 
Convention, 41; the German Emperor 
and, 171 sq.; 686 ^q. 

Bdttioher. Karl Heinrich von, Prussian 
Minister, 155 

Bogdandvioh, Russian revolutionary. 810 
Bogle, George, visits Tibet, 798 
Bogoly4poff. Russian ofHoial, 815 
Bogoljdboff, Russian revolutionary. 805 
Bohemia, 11; and Hungary, 177; 181; 
political claims of. 186; ^7 sq.; 194 sq.; 
success of the Young Cechs in. 196; 
200; Germans and Cechs in, 201; 209; 
historical research in, 842 
Boisdeffre, Raonl-F.-C. Le Mouton de, 
French Chief of the Staff, 120 
Boislisle. Arthur Michel de. 834 
Boisserte. Johann B. M. D., 818 
Bokhara, absorbed by Russia. 460 ; 461 ; 49 1 ; 
caravan route through. 798 ; travellers at. 
800 tq.; 803 

Bolivar y Ponte, Simon, 678; 680 ; 696 
Bolivia, 672; Chile and, 677 ; 678 sq. ; 690; 
696 

Bologna. soMalist congress at. 281 ; 286 
Bolton, conditions of labour in. 780 sq., 
744, 765 

Boltwood, Bertram Borden, and radio- 
activity, 790 

Boma. Governor-General of the Congo at, 
662; 668 

Bombay, frontier of, 485; bubonic plague 
in, 487 ; 496 sq. 

Bonebamps. Christian de, African traveller. 
813 

Bonn, Niebuhr at, 820 
Bonnier. Colonel, occupies Timbuktu, 129 
Bonvalot, Oabriel, traveller. 808 
Bopp, Franz, pbiiologer, 822; 845 
Bordeaux, National Assembly at. 91; the 
Pact of. 92, 102 

Borgeeius, Hendrik Ooeman, Butoh Min- 
ister of the Interior, 247 sq. 

Borghesi. Bartolommeo. Count, archaeo- 
logist, 842 sq. 

Boris, Prince, of Bulgaria, 342 ; 410 aq. 
Borku, explorer at, 811 
Borneo, Butch and English In. 660 
Borselen, Jan Willem van. Butoh painter, 
249 

Borston Well, Prjevalsky at, 798 ; 802 
Boslxiom, Johannes. Dnteh painter. 249 
Boselli. Paolo, Italian statesman. 227 
Bosna valley, 6ghting in. 400 
Bosnia, 8; 9; rising in, 82; 172; an- 
nexed by Austria. 175 sq., 192. 211 sq.. 
878. 427 sq. ; 198 ; Austrian rate In. 199 
sq. ; 882 sq. ; 885 sqq. ; Austria and, 889, 
894 ; 890 ; the Treaty of Ban Steliuio 
and, 692 ; the Treaty ol Berlin and, 8t^. 
899 ; 400 

Bouse, Prussian ofBeial, 155 
Bossuet. Jaeqaes-Bdnigne. 848 
BostrOm, Erik Goital Bwedish ftatemian, 
277 
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Both*, Louis. Boor general, 648 
Bottom G&rlo 6. Q., Ilalian hiiStoriiiii« 8451 

Paul Bmile, Aasyrioiogist, 846 

Bon Ameua, molt of, 

Bouoh4*Ledier«q, Auguste, hisioxian, 845 
Bouohei de Perthes. Jaoqnes, arobaeologist, 
850 

Boulanger, Georges - Ernest * J ean * Marie, 
Freneh Minister of War, 96 ; 112 ; 169 
Bourbon, Juan de, 258; 260 
Bourr4e, 9r4d4m>Alben, Ptench Miniatex 
at Peking, 525 

Boutmy, Emile, and French edueational 
reform, 114 

Bowdich, Thomas, mission of, to Eumassi, 
807 

Bower, Hamilton, in Tibet, 808 
Bowring, Sir John, mission of, to Siam, 

m 

Boxer movement, the, 617 eqq* ; 575 
Boycott, Captain Charlea Cunningham, 38 ; 
78 

Boyve, Frtnoh eodalist, 124 
Bradlaugh, Charles, and the parliamentary 
oath, S7 sq. 

Brand, Henry B. W. See Hampden, Vls- 
oount 

Brandts, Georg, Danish writer, 292 
Brandis, Christian August, German scholar, 
822 

Brasil, Bepuhlio established in, 270; 672; 
affairs in (1840-95), 674 eqq. ; and Uru> 
guay, 680 ; 631 ; and Argentina, 682 ; 
690 sq. ; 693 ; boundary disputes of, 655, 
722 ; arbitration treaties by, 727 
Brasxa, Count Pietro Savorgnan da, African 
explorer, 180; 256; 658 ; 812 
Bremen, and the German ouetoma, 156 
Brent, William, United States Minister in 
Buenos Aires, 680 sq. 

Brentano, Clemens, 818 ; 822 
Bresci, aesamimatea King Humbert, 229 
Breutel, Budolf, Austrian Minister of 
Finance, 185 

Brett, Polioe sergeant, murdered, 65 
Brewer, John Sherren, historian, 841 

David JoRiah, and the Yenesuelan 

Boundary Commission, 721 
Briand, Aristide, French Minister of Educa- 
tion, 115; 122 sq.; 127 sq. 

BhAre de I'lUe, L(mis«A«-B.*G., Frenoh 
generaL in Senegal, 129 
Bright, John. 25 ; resigns, 40 ; 48 ; 487 ; 

and social refonn, 745 
Brisbane, industries of, 628 
Brisson, Henri, French politician, 109 ; 121 

Pierre de, captive in Africa, 806 ; 

808 

Bristol, 654; University of, 768 
British Central Africa, prcn^ce of, 8 ; 661 
.. — Oolumhia, 604 sq. ; progress in, 
608 ; internal affairs of, 616 ; 650 ; 814 

Bast Africa, 47 ; 660 sqq. ; 818 

Bast Afrioi Company, 661 
Earth Borneo Company, 669 


Britiah South Africa Company, 49; founded, 
639 $ 664 

Brodrick, WiUiam St J. F. 8u Midleion, 
Viscount 

Broglie, Jacquee«Viotor« Albert, Duo de, 
106 sqq. ; defeated, 110 ; 111 ; 114; 116; 
historical works of, 884 
Broken Hill, silver discovered at, 619 ; 628 
sq. 

Brooke, Sir James, Eajah of Sarawak, 585 $ 
669 

Brousaa, Kmile, Frtnoh socialist, 194 sqq. 
Browne, Horace, Colonel, at Bhamo, 500 aq. 

Sir Samuel, in Afghanistan, 470 

William Q^rge, in Africa, ^ ; 811 ; 

813 

Browning, Bobert, poet, 18 

Bruce, Clarence Dalrymple, traveller, 808 

James, traveller, 805 sq. 

Brack, Karl Ludwig, Baron von, Austrian 
Minister of Finance, 176 
Brue, Andr4, African traveller, 806 
Brilnn, Mendel’s rosearohes at, 766 
Brugtoh, Heinrich, Egyptologist, 845 
Brunei, the Saltan of, 669 
Brunetidre, Ferdinand, 119 sq. 

Brunn, Heinrich, historian, 845 
Brunner. Heiori^, historian, 850 
Brugsels, peace conference at, 91 ; eociaUain 
at, 252 ; Geographical Congreea at, 255 ; 
International Monetary Conlerenoe at, 
4B4; 895 

Bryce, James, Holy Roman Empire, 841 
Buchanan, James, President of the United 
States, 686 

WiUiam J., United Slates Minister 

in Buenos Aires, 679 

Bucharest, revolutionary committee at, 
883 ; 414 ; Treaty of, 407 
Bnehner, Ednard, 780 
Buoholts, Franx B. von, historian, 899 
Buckle, Henry Thomas, 850 
BtUow, Prince Bernhard von, GhanoeUor of 
the German Empire, 166 ; 171 ; 178 
Buenoe Aires, 679 ; the dictator Bosas in, 
680 ; blockade of, 681 ; 683 ; 694 
Buffet, Louis-Joseph, Presideot of the 
French Assembly, 107 : 110 ; 115 
Bogge, Elseos Sophus, Nonregian ph0o> 
loger, 981 

Bulak Museum, Cairo, 481 
Bulawayo, captured by the British, 689 
Bulgikoff, Bussian Liberal, 888 
Bulgaria, 8 ; 6 ; 10 ; maesicree in, 89 ; 88 ; 
and Bumelia, 43, 341, 406; 169; 804 sq.; 
and Rusaia, 549 ; Independence of, 878, 
497 sq. ; 881 ; under Turkish role, ^ ; 
tnassaeres in, 884 ; 887 ; and the Bnsoo- 
Turkish War, 888 sq.; and the Treaty of 
San Stefano, 891 aqq. ; and the Treaty 
of Berlin, 895 sqq. ; Bnssian admlnistra- 
Son of, 403 sq. ; under Prince Alexandar, 
404 sqq. ; at war with Serria, 407 ; abdl* 
cation of Prince Alexander, 408 sq. ; 415 s 
491 ; and Macedonia, 494 sqq, 
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BuUer, Bit Bedverii Hezixy, General, in 
South Africa, 642 aq, 

Bulygin, Baniiai:i Minister, 850 sq. 

Biunin, English traveller at, 800 
Bunge, Nioholas de, Busaian Minister of 
Finance, 817 sqq. ; retires, 320 
Bonsen, Baron Ohnstian Oarl Josias, 820 

^bert Wilhelm, ehemist, 783 

Burokhardt, Jacob, writings of, 849 

John, African traveller, 806 

Burgos, Filipino leader, 529 
Burke, Edmond. 817; 819 

Thomas Henry, murdered, 81 

Burlet, J. de, Belgian statesman, 258 
Burma, Great Britam and, 4; 464; con- 
quest of, 479; 501; 508; and Siam, 535; 
798 

Upper, annexation of, 48, 497 ; famine 

in, 486 

Burnaby, Frederick Gustavus, visits Khiva, 
801 

Bumes, Sir Alexander, Asiatic travels of, 

800 

Burney, Captain, in Siam, 535 
Burnouf, Eugdne, Orientalist, 845 
Barton, Sir &chard Francis. 809 
Bury, John Bagnell, historian, 845 
Busolt, Georg, histoxian, 845 
Bussa, explorers at, 807 sq. 

Butt, Isaac, and Irish Home Buie, 72 sqq. 
ByeUusky, Vissarion, Busaian writer, 296 
ByelosUik, 340; pognhix at, 307 

Cabet, ifetiennc, and socialite m, 758 
Cabrera, Bam6n, Carlist, 258 
Cabriuetti, Joee^ Spanish general, 260 
Caillld, Ken4, African traveller, 807 
Cairns, Hugh M^^Calmont Cairns, first Earl. 

Lord Chancellor, 27 ; 80 
Cairo, 480; British troops at, 437 sq.; Lord 
Cromer at, 439 ; Gordon in, 44 1 »q. ; 
Clifford Lloyd in, 444 ; 446 ; 448 ; Medical 
School at, 452 ; 454 sq. ; 805 sq. 

Cajet river, Portugal and, 660 
Calabria, eartliquake in, 228; 236 
Calafat, bombarded, 388 
Calcutta, 481; bubonic plague in, 487 
California, the United States and, 685 
Callao, Spaniali attack on, 678 
Cal VO, Carlos, and the Monroe Doctrine, 
688 

Cambodia, France and, 182, 524; 797 
Gambon, Paul, French Ambassador in 
London, 456 

Cambridge, George William Frederick 
Charles, second Duke of, 52; 441 
Cambrige University, abolition of religious 
tests in, 27 ; 86 ; 762 ; historical study at, 
820,884 

Camd^, William, antiquary, 816 
Cameltnat, Freneh socialist, 125 
Cameron, Vemey, travels of, in Africa, 
810 sq. 

Camerooui, the, 8 ; 41 ; 180 ; German ocoa* 
pation of, 160; 658 sqq. 


Campbell, Sir George, Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal, 464 

CampbeU-Bannerman, Sir Henry, Secretary 
lor War, 52 ; Prime Minister, 54 sq, 
CamphauBen, Otto von, Prussian Minister 
of Finance, 160 

Canada, 2; 21; 47; preference tariff in, 57; 
603 ; 649 sq. ; and naval defence, 649, 651 ; 
654; and arbitration, 721 sqq.; explore- 
Son in, 814 

Canadian PaoiBe Ballway, 606; 609; 616 
Oandia, British occupation of, 428 
Canea, insurrection in, 419; occupied by 
the Powers, 420, 428 
Canevaro, Italian admiral, 423 aq. 
Canning, George, Biatesman. 682; 668 
CinovaB del Castillo, Don Antonio, 258; 

262 Bq.; 265; murdered, 266, 268 ; 842 
Canton, 526; Earl Macartney at, 796; 797 
Cantu, Cesare, Hiilory oj Zmly, 842 
Cape Coast Castle, 807 

Colony, 161 ; affairs in, 685 sqq.; and 

the Transvaal, 610 sqq. ; 6-14 s(}.; and the 
Union of South Africa, 646; 648; 808 

Town, Union convention at, 646; 647 

Capponi, Gino, Italian historian, 842 
Caprera, death of Garibaldi at, 216 
Caprivi, Count Georg Leo von, Chancellor 
of tlie German Empire, 366 
Cardew, Sir Frederick, Colonel, 811 
Cardwell, Edward Cardwell, Viiwount. 
Secretary lor War, 23 ; sjid army reform, 
25 sq.; 29 

Carey, Arthur Douglas, in Tibet, 802 
Caribbean Bea, 652; 655; the United Stales 
and, 684 Bqq. 

Carlos, King of Portugal, 271 sq. 

Don, Spanish pretender, 258; 260; 

262 sq. 

Carlyle, Thomas, hiatorical works of, 838 sq. 
Cannen Bylva. See Elkabeth, Queen of 
li<rurnania 

Carmine, Italian BtatBsman, 227 
Carnarvon, Henry H. M. Herbert, fourth 
Earl of, Colonial Secretary, 80; 83; and 
Parnell, 42, 88; 43; 84 ; resigns, 890; and 
Capo Colony, 636; 616 
Carnot, Marie- Franooia-Badi, President of 
the French llcpubllc, 98; 112; and the 
Paj>acy, 119; assasainatod, 126 

Nicolas- L^onard-Sadi, and the theory 

of heat, 784 

Caroline Islands, purchased by Germany, 
171; Spain and, 264; 666 sq. 
Carthagena, cantonalism at, 261 sq. 

Casa Blanca, 12; massacre at. 188 
Casimir-Perier, Jsan-Paul-Pierre, President 
of the French Bepuhlic, 105 ; 107 ; and 
the estabUshment of the liepuhlio, 1 10 ; 
112; 119; 126 

Caspian Sea, Bussia and. 491 ; 798 
Cassala, 240 ; 447 ; relinquished by Italy, 
448 

Cased, Sir Ernest, and EgypUan hospitals, 
458 
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Cassini, Count, Busaian Minister at Peking, 
612 

Castelar, Emilio, Spanish statesman, 261 sq/, 
261 sq. 

Castilla, Bam6n, Peruvian statesman, 673 
Castlereagh, liobert Stewart, Viscount, 682 
Catalonia, 258; military disorder in, 260; 
268; 268 

Cattaro, Montenegrin oeonpation of, 402 
Caucasus, the, naphtha industry of, 321; 
strike in, 831; 832; 342 sq.; disturbances 
in, 860 sq,; 863 sq.; 878; 798 
Cavagnari, Sir Pierre Louis Napoleon, 34 sq.; 
469; 471 

Cavaignao, Jacques • Marie • Eugdne > Gode- 
froy, French Minister of War, 121 
Cavallotti, Felice, Italian politician, 219 
Cave, Stephen, and Egyptian finance, 431, 
431 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick Charles, Seore> 
tary for Ireland, 40 ; 81 

Henry, man of science, 768 

Cavite, Spanish fleet destroyed at, 530 
Cavour, Oamillo, Count di, 215 
Cawdor, Frederick A. V. Campbell, third 
Earl, 60 

Cechfl, the, CliapU i VII pastim 
Celebes, government of, 669 
Ceiman, M. Suarez, President of the 
Argentine Confederation, 683 
Cervera, Paseual, Spanish admiral, 265 
Getewayo, King ol the Zulus, 636 
Cette, harbour works at, 102 
Oylon, Arabi Pasha exiled to, 488 
Chaberi, French labour politician, 94 
Cha(], kingdom of, the French Congo and, 
130 

lake, 659 sq.; exploration on, 129 

sq., 806 sqq., 810 sqq. 

Cha^lda river, and the Niger, 807 
Chadwick, Sir Edward, and Public Health, 
750 

Ghaikorsky, Nicholas, Kussion revolution- 
ary, 804 

Cbakdarra, attacked by the Swatis, 488 
Charnan, railway to, 489 
Chamberlain, Joseph, President of the 
Board of Trade, 36 ; 40 ; the ** unauthor- 
ised programme” of, 42 sq. ; ai\d Home 
Rule, 44, 46; mission of, to the United 
States, 47 ; 48 ; Colonial Secretary, 62 ; and 
the Jameson Raid, 53 ; advocates Tarif! 
Reform, 64 ; Colouial policy of, 67 ; and 
Parnell, 81, 84 ; and South African afiaira, 
641 ; 652 

Sir Neville Bowles, Field -Marshal, 469 

Chambord, Henri - Cliarles • UieudonnA, 
Comte de, 92 ; 108 sq. ; and the Comte 
de Paris, 107 sqq. 

ChampoUion, Jean-Franqois, Egyptologist, 
846 

Chancellor, Richard, and the north-east 
passage, 798 

Ohang Chill tong, Chinese Viceroy, 505 ; 
607; 516 


Cbangamier, Nicolas - Anne - ThAodtile, 
French general, 106 sq. ; 100 
Chanzy, Antoine -Engine -Alfred, French 
general, 105 

Chaplin, Henry, and MmetalUsm, 50 
Oharasia, Afghans defeated at, 471 
Charles, King of Boumania, 841 ; 887 sq.| 
897 ; 410 ; 414 

XIII, King of Sweden, 281 

XIV, King of Sweden, 274; 282 

XV, Ring of Sweden, 278 sq. ; and 

Norway, 282 sq. 

Charters, fort at, 689 
Chasselonp-Laibat, Jnstin-N.-S.-P., Mar- 
quis de, 181 

Chateaubriand, Franqols -Auguste, Vicomte 
de, 829 

Chechen river, Russian troops on, 581 
ChAkhoff, Anton P., Russian poet, 817 
Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus Thedger# 
second Lord, 86 

Cheinokdff, and Russian economic reform, 
827 

Chemnlpo, Russia and, 607; 522; 579# 
Russian ships captured at, 580 ; 681 
Chdng-Kwang Hall, the, at Peking, 504 
Cheng-tu-fn, travellers at, 797 
Cheroben, Russian explorer at, 799; 808 
Cherkassky, Prince Vladimir, 298; 386 
Chernafei!, General, Commander of the 
Servian army, 886 

Chemlgofl, trade depression in, 819 ; 822 ; 

327 ; disorder in, 363 
Cherny ihevsky, Nicholas, Russian socialist, 
296 sq.; 802 

Chortkofl, Governor- General of Kieff, 307 
Chesnelong, Pierre-Oharles, Frenxih poli- 
tician, 109 ; 116 

Chiohegofi, General, Oovemox of Blago- 
vestohensk, 521 

ChiohArln, Russian politician, 311 sq. 
Chifu, negotiations at, 501 ; 512 ; 614 
Chiidors, Hugh C. £., Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 41 

Chile, 672 ; affairs in (1838-1902), 677 sqq, ; 
634 ; 689 sq. ; foreign capital in, 6M ; 
arbitration by, 722 
Oluli (China), disturbances in, 517 
Cliin Kiang, attack on foreigners at, 517 
China, affairs in (1868-1909), 600 sqq.; 
4 ; 9 sqq. ; war of, with Japsm, 62 ; and 
France, 131 sq.; 845; 486; and Tibet, 
490, 492 ; Indian troops in, 498 ; 498 ; 
and Annain, 524 sqq. ; 548 ; Japan and, 
552, 557 sq. ; and the Macao coolie trade, 
555 ; 656 ; and Korea, 567, 569 sq. ; and 
Formosa, 572; treaty of, with Russia 
(1902), 576 ; 625 ; 644 ; 761 ; exploration 
in, 792 ; 798 ; Russian trade with, 795 ; 
the unveiling of, 796 sqq.; 801 sqq. 

Bea, Russian fleet in, 699 

OhinchaliflandB, Spanish occupation of, 678 
Ching, Prince, 620 

Chining Chow, mifisionaries murdered 
near, 518 
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Ohinnampo, Japaneie troopi at, £61. 688 
Ohltr&l, axmexed by Gr«al Britain, 59, 487 ; 
m ; 488 ; 809 

OliiiiU«n«eli*4Dg, Chinese retreat from, 511 
Ohmel, Josef, Anstrian historian, 839 
ChOshiu elan, in Japan, 551 sq.; 669 
Chow Han, Chinese writer, 616 
Christensen. Jena Christian, Danish states' 
man, 998 

Christian IX, King of Denmark, 999 sq. 
Christie, Charles, traveller in Asia, 800 
Ohognohak, Bnaaian faotoriea at, 796 
Ch'tw, Chinese prince, 501 ; 591 
Ch'ang Chi, Manohu official, 501 
Chong K*mg, opened to trade, 608, 619 
Ohonghow, CSiinese ambassador to Basaia, 
603 

Ohoqnet, Arthur, historian, 854 
Choroh, Biohard William. Dean of St Paul's, 
Hiiterv Cffthi Oxford Movement^ 841 
Ohorohill, Lord Bandolph Henry Spencer, 
Ohanoellor of the Exchequer, 45; 46 
Oivita Yeochia, 9X3 ; French frigate at, 989 
Clam 'Martinis, Count, Bohemian politician, 
177 I 188 

Clan-na-Gael, the, in America, 75 sq. 
Oiapperton, Htigh, African explorer, 807 
darendon, George William Frederick 
ViUiers, fourth Earl of, Foreign SeciC' 
iary, 91; 98; 98 

Clarke, Sir Andrew, Governor of the Htraits 
Beitlementa, 632 sq. 

Sir George Sydenham, 69 

Clary, Count, Austrian statesman, 909 
Olausios, Budolph Julius Emmanuel, and 
the theory ol heat, 784 sq. 

Olemenceau, Georges ' Benj amin > £ ug4no, 
French statesman, 119 sq.; and the 
Dreyfus affair, 120 ; 199; opposes social' 
Ism, 194; 196; 198 
Clement, Bulgarian Metropolitan, 409 

VU, Pope, 706 

derkenwell gaol, attadi on, 66, 75 
Cleveland, Stephen Grover, President of 
the United States, 56 ; 687 sq. 

Clinton, Henry Fynes, historian, 886 
Clot Bey, and vacKrination in Egypt, 451 
Cioael, African explorer, 180 
Cnoesna, discoveries at, 846 
Gobden, Biohard, 746 
Ooehrane, John, explores Siberia, 794 
Coimbra, Univmity of, 971 
Odebrooke, Henry Thomas, 845 
Colenso, British reverse at, 649 

John William, Bishop of Katal, 774 

OoUetta, Pietro, Italian historian, 843 
Cdley, Sir George Pomeroy, hit South 
Alrioa, 89; 687 

CoBier, Sir Eobert 8u Monkswell, Lord 
CoUinge, Jeese, 48 

Collins, fikhard Henn OoUlns, Lord, 791 
Oolombta (Kew Granada), 679 sq. ; 684; 
and the United States, 685 sq.; 690; 
899 sqq.; 698; and the Panami Canal, 
898 sqq. 


Oo!6n, railway in. 885 
Colorado, women's franchise in, 765 
Oolquboun, Archibald Boss, in China, 796 sq. 
Colvin, Sir Auckland, Financial Adviser to 
the Egyptian Government, 488 
Oomhe, Abraham, and socialism, 758 
Combes, Justin-Loais-Einile, French states* 
man, 113; 191 sq. 

Oommtnes, Philippe de, 880 
Comte, Auguste, 93; 8^ 

Oondoroet, M.'J.'A.-K. Caritat, Marquis de, 
817 

Congo, French, 180; 848 

Conference, the, 161 

Free Slate, 8; 6; 180; Leopold U 

and, 955 Bq.; 656; 661; administration 
of, 669 sq. ; 610 

Beform AssooiaSoUf 668 

rivar, the French on, 8, 180 ; 658 eqq.; 

explorers on, 606, 610 sq. 

Oonnsught, Prince Arthur, Duke of, visits 
China, 508 

OonoUy, Arthur, in Central Asia, 800^. 
Conring. Hermann 0., German historian 
and jurist, H16 

Oonstana, J ean • Antoine • Ernest, Franeh 
statesman, II9; 119; 195 
Constantine, provinee of, 199 
Constantinople, 88 sq.; German influence 
in, $41; 869; revolution at, 865; con- 
ferenoe of the Powers at, 887, 403 ; 
889 sq.; 410; Armanian massacre in, 
417; 499 ; revolution in (1906), 497 sq.; 
436 sq. ; Lord Duflerin at, 488 ; Young 
Turk party in, 455 
Constantsa, port of, 897 
Vontemporary, Itussian journal, 996 sqq. 
Cook, James, navigator, 806 ; 8X4 

lalands, British protectorate over, 867 

Coolgardie, gold discovered at, 619 
Cooper, Thomas, in China, 7^ 

Oooperii Creek, squatters in, 619 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, 740 
Co|>€nlia^en, port of, 991 ; 998 
Cop|)ermine nver, exploration on, 814 
Oo{n>t, Antonio, Italian hkiorian, 849 
Oorallleras, the, mineral wealth of, 692 
06rdol>a, troops at, 261 
Cork, Parnell mtumed for, 77 ; 88 ; Queen's 
College, 99, 71 sq. 

Cornwall, Liberalism in, 81 
Com wall is, Charles Cornwallis, first Mar- 
quis, Governot'Oeneral of India, 498 
Corpus ImcripUormm Qtaxe^mm, 891 ; 844 

Inserifttimum Latinarum^ 848 

Oorrienles, msurginits Im 681 
Corti, Count, Italian Foniign Mlaister, 
894; at Constantinople, 409 
Costa, Andrea, Italian soelaUst, 381 sq. 

Biea, 679 ; and the dayton^Bulwer 

Treaty, 686 

Coulanges, Fustel de, historian, 884 ; 850 
Country ^ the, Bossian journal, $09; 887 
Courbet, Am4d5e-A.'P., Fren^ admiral^ 
captures FoO'Chow, 181 ; 189 
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Ck>arland) Btuslan ftdminialraiion of, 8B5; 
868 

Cowper, Franois Thomaa de Grey Cowper, 
aoTenth Earl, liord^Lieu tenant of Ireland, 
40 ; 79 ; 81 

Craeow, journal published in, 889 
Crampel, Paul, Afrioan explorer, 180 
Crawford, John, envoy to the Court of 
Siam, 586 

Creighton, Mandell, Bishop of London, S41 ; 
847 

Cremona, Bishop of, 929 

oongress at, 935 

Crete, 10 ; 882 ; iusurreotion in, 891 ; 892 ; 
the Treaty of Berlin and, 898 sq. ; 406 ; 
415 ; affairs in (1878-1908), 418 aqq,; 422 
aqq. ; Greece and, 427 ; 728 

Oreuzer, O. Frieclrioh, writinga of, 821 sq, 
Crimea, the, war in, 294, 801, 728, 796 ; 
Stolypin in, 377 

Crispi, Francesco, Italian statesman, 215 1 
Ministry of, 217 sq. ; fall of, 218 ; and 
African affairs, 239 sqq. 

Critiea Sotiale^ Italian socialist Journal, 231 
Croatia, 180; 182; Hungary and, 190; 
198 ; 209 sq. 

CroiSt La^ French journal, 120 
Croke, Thomas W., Homan Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, 85 ; 87 
Cromer, Evelyn Baring, first Earl, 240; 
and Egyptian finance, 484 ; 488 ; Consul- 
General in Egypt, 439 sqq., 445 sq. ; 454 ; 
retires, 456 

Cronje, Piet Amoldus, Boer general, 642 
Cronstadt, French fleet at, 9, 98 ; mutiny 
at, 360; 369 

Cross, Hiohard Assbeton Cross, first Vis- 
count, Home Secretary, 80 ; 481 
Cuba, 56 ; rebellion in, 264 sq. ; lost by 
Spain. 266; 267; 530; 663 sq. ; the 
Cnited States and, 655 sq., 685, 696 sq. 
Cullen, Paul, Cardinal, Axchbishop of 
Dublin, 69 

CnUura SodaUt Italian journal, 230 
Curie, Pierre, disoovers radium, 789 

Marie, and the discovery of radium, 

789 

Curtios, Ernst, historian, 844 sq. 

Carson of Kedleaton, George Nathaniel 
OursoD, Lord, Viceroy of India, 486 ; 
admmisiration of, 488 sqq. ; reaigoB, 496 
Cuvier, Georges, palaeontolo^st, 771 
Cyprus, S3 ; 239 ; British ooeupation of, 
399. 415; 428; 499 
Convention, the, 398 sq. 

Daguerre, Louls-Jaoques-Mandl, and photo- 
graphy, 788 

Dimomey» French conquest of, 129 ; 130 ; 

659; explorers in, 807 
Daily Teleympht BIO 
Dakkar, French Governor-General at, 660 
Dalai Lama, the, of Tibet, 490 sq. 
Dalhonsie, Jemes A. B. Eaxnaay, first 
Marquis of, 462 


Dalmatia, the Emperor of Austria in, 382 
Dalny, 586 ; 595 ; celled to Japan, 601 
Dalton, John, noian of science, 730 ; 769 sq. 
Damaraland, German missionaries in, 658; 
664 

Damietta, and the Soea Canal, 431 
Danilograd, Montenegrin victory at, 387 
Dan-sal, ceded to Great Britain, 536 
Danube, 388 ; fortresses of, 392 ; Treaty of 
Berlin and, 398 

Danvila y Collado, Manuel, historian, 842 
Darby, W. Evans, IrUemational THhmaU^ 
718 

Dardanelles, the, British fleet at, 387 
Darfur, annexed by Egypt, 439 ; 449 ; 660; 

explorers in, 805, 811, 813 
Dargai, heights of, stormed, 488 ; 489 
Dam, Count Pierre-A.-N.-B.. historian, 829 
Darwin, Charles, The Origin of Speciee^ 
772 sq. ; 774 

Daunou, Pierre Claude Fran^is, 829 
Dauvergne, Henri, discovers the source of 
the Oxus, 802 

Davis, Jefferson, President of the Confede- 
rate States, 16 

Davitt, Michael, Irish politician, 76; 81 
Davy, Sir Humphry, 730 ; 769 ; 778 
Davys, John, navigator, 814 
De Aar, the Boers and, 642 
Dekk, Francis, Hnnganan politician, 178 
sqq.; and the Hungarian demands, 182 
sq. ; 204; death of, 190 
De Amicis, Edmondo, Italian writer, 231 
Deasy, Henry Hugh Peter, traveller, 804 
Deblwh, liiippeli at, 806 
DtMiases, Louis-C.-E.-A., Duo de Glficks- 
berg, Frenoh statesman, 97; 109; 114 
Deffaudis, Baron, mission of, to Buenoe 
Aires, 681 

De Frevne, Arthur Frenoh, Lord, 89 
Degkyeff, Eussian terrorist, 311 
Delacroix, Ferdinand-V.-E., Frenoh painter, 
831 

Delagoa Bay, 635 ; dispute eonoerning, 270, 
635 ; 640 

Delbriick, Martin Friedrich Rudolf von, 
Prussian statesman, 150; 152; 157 
Delcass^, Th^oplule, Frenoh statesman, 
132 

Delhi, Durbar at, 466, 474, 495 
Deligrad, Milan 17 proclaimed at, 386 
Delisle, Ii4opold-Victor, 834 
Delphi, excavations at, 6145 
Delyknnaa, Theodore, Greek statesinan, al 
^rlin, 895, 398; premier, 408 ; 420; 
assassinated, 422 
Delyknofl, Russian Minister, 315 
Denham, Dixon, African explorer, 807 ; 
810 sqq. 

Denifie, Heinrich Suao, 818 
Denmark (1864-1908), 290 sqq.; 17; and 
Sweden, 275; Norway and, 281 ; and the 
Baltic and North Sea Oonveniicms, 290 ; 
local government in, 734 ; social moTO- 
menti in, 753, 755, 762 
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Depretifl, Agostino, Italian itateeman. 214 
iq.; 217; 240 

Derbect* Sir Anthony Jenkinson at, 798 
Derby, Edward G. G. S. Stanley, fourteenth 
Bari of (Lord Stanley), 69 ; Irish Secre- 
tary, 71 

Edward Henry Stanley, fifteenth 

Earl of, Foreign Secretary, 80 ; 82 sq. ; 
and Egypt, 40, 484 ; 41 ; 48 ; 141 ; 884; 
and the Eastern Question, 887; resigns, 
894 

Edward G. V. Stanley, Beyenteenth 

Earl of (Lord Stanley), Postmaster- 
General, 65 

DdroulMe, Paul, French politician, 121 
Derreira, Poncet at, 805 
Deschanel, Paul, French politician, 126 
Desgodins, Abb4, in China, 797 
Desiina, Dutch factory at, 556 
Desjardins, Paul, 119 
Desaewffy, Count Emil, Ilungarian poli- 
tioian, 176 

D6Btena\6, African explorer, 129 
Detring, official of the Chinese Cnttoma 
Servio^ 526 

Devonshire, Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
eighth Duke of (Tionl Hartington), 28 ; 
leader of the Opposition, 82; Secretary 
for India, 86; 43; and the Home Buie 
Bill, 44 ; 45 ; 62 ; resigns. 54 ; 80 ; 83 ; 
Secretary of State fur India, 472, 475 
Diamantina river, squatters on, 619 
Diamond Hill, Botha defeated at, 648 
Diaz, Porfirio, President of Mexico, 6 ; 
676 sq. 

Dickfton, African explorer, 807 
Diedrichs, German admiral, 518 
Diehl, Charles, historian, 845 
Dieppe, harbour of, 102 
Dies, Friedrich C,, jphilologer, 822 
Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, 86 ; 40 ; 43 
Dill, Sir Samuel, historian, 849 
Dillon, Harold Arthur Lee Dillon, aeven- 
teentb Viscount, 89 

John, Irish ^litician, 78; 80 sq,; 

and the Plan of Campaign, 85 
Dilolo, lake, Livingstone at, 808 
Dindings, the. Great Britain and, 532 
Dtng-hu, PrjevaUky at, 798 
Disraeli, Benjamin. See Beaconsfield 
Djonis, Servian defeat at, 386 
Dmowiki, Boman, Polish jjatriot, 838 sq, ; 
872 

Dobrolyfiboff, Nikolai A., Bussian writer, 
297 

Dobmdja, the, 888 ; 892 ; Boumania and, 397 
Doda, Frank Bib, Mirdite prince. 402 
Dodds, French native officer in Dahomey, 
129 

Ddllinger, Johann Joseph Ignaz von, 148 ; 
825; 848 

DOrpfeld, Wilhelm, archaeologist, 845 
Dogali, Italian defeat at, 240 
Dogger Bank incident. 694 ; 719 ; 724 
Doigorfikoff, Prince^ 833 


Dominica, trade of, 654 
Domokds, 891 ; battle of, 422 
Dompierre d’Hornoy, Charles - Marins • 
Albert, French admiral, 108 
Dondukoff-Eorsakoff, Prince, Russian Com> 
missioner in Bulgaiia, 403 
Donets district, factories in, 820 
Dongola, occupied by the Sirdar, 447; 806 
Doornkop, Dr Jameson surrenders at, 641 
Dor4, Paul-Gustave, French painter, 831 
Domer, Isaac August, theologian, 847 
Dorpat University, 336 
Dost Mohammad, Amir of Kabul, 468 sq.; 
476 

Dostoyevsky, Feodor, Bussian writer, 296 
Doudart de Lagrde, explores the Mekong, 
131 

Doumer, Paul, Governor- General of Indo- 
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Karakorum, ruins of, 793 
pass, 801 

Karakbsoff, D., attempts to aasassinate the 
Tsar, 295 ; 398; 803 

Karamstn, Bikolai MikhailoTioh, historian, 
843 

Karashahr, travellera at, 799, 808 sq. 
Karatheodod, at the Congress of Berhn, 894 
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Eamiheodori Paaba, A.1eund«r, Provindai 
ik»Ternor of Crete, 419 
KaraveloE, Begent of Balgaria, 409 
Karlatad, oonferenoe at, 989 
Karpdvich, BaBsian student, 815 
Ears, ceded to Bussia, 842, 898 ; 889 ; 892 
Kashgar, 848; caravan route to, 798; 796; 
800 sqq. 

Kashgaria, Chiu a and, 602 
Kash^r, 485; 798; exploration in, 800, 802 
Kassange, Iiivingstone at, 808 
Eassassin, EgypUan defeat at, 437 
Eatkdff, Hiohael, editor of the Moscow 
OasetU, 296; 208; 800; 811; opposes 
Ignatyeff, 313; 814 
Katina, explorers at, 810 
Eatnnga, explorers in, 807 
Eaofnmnn, General, Oovornor of Bnssian 
Turkestan, 461; 470 

Eanlbars, Alexaudei, Bussian geneial. Bah 
parian Minister of War, 405; in the 
lluseo-Jnptineae War, 697 fiqq. ; on tlu* 
Pamirs, 802 

Nicholas, Bussian major-general, in 

Bnlgaha, 409 sq. 

Kawamora, Japanese general. 585 ; 597 sq. 
Eaweran, G., German historian, 847 
Easin, student disturbances at, 815 
Kazembe, embassy to, 808 ; 809 
KazTin, Morier at, 800 
Kedah, Great Britain and, 586 
Kelantan, Great Britain and, 536 
Eeller, Count, Bussian general, 587 sqq. 
Kellett, Sir Henry, Vice- Admiral, 796 
Kelung, French occupation of, 131 
Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord, 784 eq. ; 
78? 

Kemble, John Mitchell, historian, 885 
Kenia, Mount, 809 

Eerdrel, Vincent- Paul-Marie-Oasimir An- 
dren de, French politician, 106 
Keria, Bussian explorer at, 799; 803 
Kerryn de Lettenhove, Baron J. M. B. C., 
848 

Ketteler, Baron von, German Mlmster at 
Peking, 520 sq. 

Khaihar, the Afridis in, 488 ; 489 sq. 

pass, 469 »qq^ ; 476 

Khalifa, the, 448 ; 447 s<p 
Ehaltdi^, Bussian revolutionary, 807 sq. 
Kharkoff, 829 ; peasant disturbances in, 888 ; 
876 

Ehartum, death of Gordon at, 40 ; 41 sq. ; 
441 ; General Gordon in, 442 sq. ; fall of, 
448; 444; the Khali fa at, 447; 448 ; 811 
Khslaiy English traveller at, 800 
EhilkdH, Prinoe, and the Basso -Japanese 
War, 846; 868 

Khiva, absorbed by Bussta, 460 ; 464 ; 491 ; 

798 ; political misaion to, 800 ; 801 
Khokand, ahsorbad by Bussirn, 460 
Khotm, diocese of, 289 
KhomyakdE, President of the tliird Donm, 
875 

Khofasan, Bossla and, 492 


Khoten, Bussian explorer at, 799 ; 800 sqq. 
Khrustaly^ff, Bussian politician, 861 sq. 
Khuen-H6dorvdry, Count, Hungarian states- 
man, 199 : 204 
Khaim, Moorcroft at, 800 
Kiaohta, post-road to, 792; 795 
Kianghung, State of, 508 
Kiangsu, 507; disturbances in, 517 
Kiaoohow, German occupation of, 4, 518 ; 
182; 170 

Kibilebioh, Bussian revolutionary, 804; 

808 ; 810; hanged, 811 
Kibet, explorer at, 811 
Kido, Japanese Minister, 549 sq. 

Eieff, revolutionary propaganda in, 804 ; 
805 sq. ; Osinsky liangcd at, 807 ; 858 sq. ; 
mutiny at, 862 
Kiel, Treaty of, 281 
Kikemba, Cameron at, 810 
Kilimanjaro, Mount, 

Kilmainbam gaol, rarnell in, 80 
Kimljerley (S. Africa), 035 ; Cecil llhodes at, 
688 ; 039 ; siege uf, 042 

{Australia), gold discovered at, 619 ; 

814 

Klm-ok Kiun, Korean rebel, 610 
Kinchow, ot'cupied by the Japanese, 611; 586 
Kinder, Claude William, and Chinese rail- 
ways, 605 

King William Island, explorers at, 614 sq. 
Kinglako, Alexander William, 489 
Kingsley, Charles, 774 
Kingston (Ontario), industries of, 612 
Kiong-L}ng, Kuasis and, 507 
Kioto, Japanese Court at, 587 ; 503 
Kirbekai), engagement at, 448 
Kirohhoff, Gustav Bobert, ohemhit, 783 
Kirghiz, the. and the Cosnacks, 348 
Rirman, English traveller at, 800 
Kiruns, ore Oelds of, 279 
Kishin^, poprdmi at, 340 
Kitchener of Khartum, Horatio Herbert 
Kitcliener, Viscount, 180; occupies Don* 
gola, 447 ; 448; in India, 496; in South 
Africa, 642 

Kixil-Arvat, railway to, 801 
Klondyke, gold disoovered in, 608 ; 617 
Kl<»pp, Onno, Fall of the limtse of Stewart^ 
848 

Knsjajevats, burned, 886 
Knezevioh, attempted assasBination by, 412 
Knies, Karl Gustav Adolf, German econo- 
mist, 850 

Knoop, L,f and the Busalsn cotton Industry, 
821 

Kohdo, caravan route to, 798; 798 
K6b4 (Hi5go), opened to foreign trade, 546: 
805 

Kobekd, Commission of, 858 
Kodok. See Fashoda 
Ebhler, Dutch general, 243 
Kdrlxn, Etusi von, Austrian statesman, 
202 sq. 

Kdnior, Karl Theodor, 818 
Koh-Kut, ceded to Great Britain^ 638 
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Kokang, coded to Groat Britain, 508 
Koko-nor, travellers at, 797 aqq. ; 808 sq. 
Eok6fihkin, 1«\, Bussian politician. 827 ; 
383; 856 

KokCvtseff, Bussian Minister. 850 ; 858 
Kolima river, 794; exploration on, 795 
Kolikr, Bohemian historian, B42 
iColohol (the Bell), Bussian journal, 296; 
298 

Kommisokroff. BoBsian gendarme, 368 sq. ; 

867 

Komura, Baron Juicbiro, negotiates i>eaoe 
with Bussia, 600 sq. 

Kotidratenko, General, in Fort Arthur, 686, 
690, 696 

Kong, exploration in, 129 ; 812 
Kongsvinger, fort of, 289 
Kouich, railway at, 342 
Kootenay, mining district of, 608 
Kopet Dagh, Bussia and, 843 
Kopp, J. E., Swiss histoiiau, 843 
Korat, railway to, 686 
Kordofau, Egyptian rule in, 439 ; 440 ; the 
Khalifa in, 448; 806 

Koreti, 4 sq.; Bussia and, 346, 607, 621 sq.; 
relations of, with China and J span ,508 sqq. ; 
Japan and, 662, 660 aqq., 661 ; affairs in 
(1876~06), 664 sqq. ; Bussian aggression 
in, 676 sq.; and tie Busso -Japanese War, 
679 sqq.; 600 sq. 

Straits of, 688 

jQug of, 667 sqq.; 571 

Queen of, 566; murdered, 570; 671 

KonetXi Xtussian gunboat, 680 
Koroly4nko, Vladimir G., Bussian writer. 
333 

Korti, Gordon relief expedition at, 442 ; 806 
Koscielski, Polish politioai leader, 167 
Koser, Bcinhold, German historian, 829 
KosbdUff, the Slavophil scheme of, 809 
Koffbeloil, Ivan, Bussian explorer, 795 
Rossovo, battle of, 883; 426 sq. 

Kossuth, Franoie, Hungarian statesman, 
207; 209 

Louis, 178; 207 

Kostromi, 806 ; trade depression in, 819 ; 829 
Koumoandoilroa, Greek statesman, 891 
Kovno, 886; strike in, 850; 873 
Kowloon, Great Britain and, 514 
Kowihinff, Chineso transport, 510 
Kotlolf, P. K., Eossian explorer, 799 
Kramars, Dr. in Poland, 878 
Krapf, Johann Ludwig, missionary at 
Mombasa, 809 

Erasnoiarsk. strike at, 831; founded by 
Oossaoks, 794; 795 
Krasnovodsk, railway at, 601 
Eratt, ceded to Great Britain, 586 
Kraus, Frans Xavier, German historian, 848 
Kraveiunsky, Serge Miohaelovich (Stepniak), 
806 

Existioh, Servian Minister, 407 
Kristoffy. J.. Hungarian statesman. 205 
Krol4vets, peasant rising in, 8G1 
Kroues. Fraus X., German historian, 629 


XLropotktn. Prinoe, Governor of Kharkoff, 
806 

Kroumirs, the. brigandage by, 129 
Krstyovioii, Gavrii, Secretary^General of 
Eastern Bumelia, 405 sq. 

Xrilger, Admiral, and the Odessa mutiny, 
355 

Kruger, Stephen J. Paul, President of the 
South African Bepubllc, 55; 248; 640 sq.; 
death of, 648 

Krumbaoher, Karl, German historian, 845 
Kuenen, Abraham, Dutch theologian, 249; 
846 

Kufara, Gerh\rd Eohlfs at, 813 
Kukawa, explorers in, 807, 810 
Kuldja, China and, 602 sq.; 796; travellers 
at, 799, 803 

Kulisciofl, Anna, and socialism, 281 
Kumassi, mission to, 607 
Kunduss, Moororoft at, 800 
Kong, Princ/C, Chinefle statesman, 506 ; 614; 
and the French treaty with Annam, 626 ; 
626 

Kuram valley, British force in, 470 sq. ; 
489 sq. 

Kurile Islands, Japan and, 574 
Karla, travellers at, 799, 802 
Kuroki, Baron, Japanese general, 581; 
defeats Zasulich, 688 sq.; 685 ; 587 sqq-; 
at the battle of Liaoyang, 591 sq. ; 693; 
597; at the battle of Mukden, 596 
Kuropatkiu, Alexei Kicoloevich, General, 
Governor of Trans-Caspia, 844; 848; in 
the Busso-Japanesc War, 681 sqq., 585 
sqq.. 589 sqq., 596 sqq. ; resigns, 598; 
601; on the Pamirs, 802 

Fort, captured, 694 

Kursk, peasant disorders in, 853 
Kuruman, missionaries at. 608 
Eutzo-Vlachs, the, in Macedonia, 415 ; 
424 sqq. 

Kuyper, Abraham, Dutch statesman, 243; 
246; 218 

Kwaug Chow Wan, France and, 614 

Hsii, Chinese Emperor, 502 ; 504 sq. ; 

and reform, 617; 518; 620; death of, 623 
Ewangsi, outr^es in, 517; 526 
Ewantung peninsula, 526; Bussian troops 
in, 683 ; 585 sq. 

Kwei-hsiang, Chinese general, 504 
Kwei-hwanmeng. post-road through, 792; 
798 

Kwo Sungtao. Chinese envoy in London. 
501; 603 

Kyrdjali, ceded to Turkey. 408 

Laborie, Fernand-Gastave-Gaston. French 
advocate, 120 

Lalioulaye, Edouard-Ben4 Lefebvre de. 

French politician, 109 eq. 

Labriola. Antonio, and socialism, 231 

Arturo, Italian socialist, 231 

Labuan, oed^ to Great Britain, 669 
Laohmann, Carl 0, F. W., German scholar. 
823 
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Ltdikh, 000; lrair«ll«rc 801 
Ijado, Ummd to King Xjtto{H>ld, 661 
Ladjr IfArgamt H&11« Oxford, 762 
LadytmiU^ tiege of, 642 aq. 

Lafargna, raul, French (Kwialiil, 128; 126 
Laffitte, Jaoquea, French politician, 832 
Lafuento, Modesto, tipanii^ historian, 842 
Lagarde, Paul de, German orientalist, 846 
Lagerldl, Selma, Swedish writer, 280 
Laghouai, Fmnoh boiindax7 at, 129 
La Ooroa, Pierre de, French historian, 834 
Lagoa, Great Britain and, 668; 660; ex- 
plorer at, 811 

Lagrange, Joaeph-Looia, Oomte, 767 
Laing, Alexander, Airioan explorer, B07 eq. 
Laing*i Nek, British repolse at, 89, 637 
La K4thalle, de, Airioan tniTeller, 812 
La Mancha, Oarlist forces in, 260 
Lamarek, Jean-Baptiste P.-A. d« Monnet, 
OhevaUer de, 771 sq. ; 776 
Lamartine, Alphonse de. 838 
Lamhros, Spyridion, historian, 045 
LoMentabili, tjUabua of Pins X., 230 
Lampreeht, OitfL, Germoii Huto^, 860 
Lanoashire, 21; diatreaa in, 730; 744 
Iianoaster Sound, explorera in, 614 sq, 
Lan-ohau-fu, Iraveliers at, 802, 804 
Land Goshen, established bj Boers, 688 
Lander, John, African traveller, 808 ; 811 

Biohard, African traveUer, 807 sq.; 

811 

Landor, Arnold, at Lake Maniisarowar, 798 
Lanfrey, Pierre, historian, 834 
Lang, Admiral, oonunander of the Chinese 
fleet, 607 

Itangeo, Joseph, historian, 848 
Langson, 181 ; French occnpatiun of, 526 eq. 
Lan-ho, rell^ of, Jajvanese array in, 680 
Lansdowne, Henry 0. K. Petty-Fiteiuanrioe, 
fifth Marquis of, 89 ; Secretary for War, 
62; Foreign Secrelaxy, 63; and Egyptian 
aflairs, 4^; Viceroy of India, 481 sqq.; 
604 

La Paliee, harbour works al, 102 
Laplaoe, Pierre-Simon, Marquis de, 767; 
770 sq. 

Laplanders, pasturage privileges of, 289 
Laptieflf, Dmitri, Bussian explorer, 796 

Khariton, Bosstan explorer, 796 

Larisea, Turkish ocoupation ol, 421; 422 
Larkin, Michael, Fenian, 66 
Lanmor, Sir Joseph, 789 
La Salle, Bend-Boberl Cavelier, Sienr da, 
deecendi the Mhwiisippt, 810 
Lasker, Bduard, Liberal leader in Germany, 
146 

Tasaalle, Ferdinand, German eociallst, 163 ; 
768 

Lassen, Christian, historian, 845 
Lesser von ZoUh^m, Baron Joseph von, 
Austrian Minister ol the Xnteriot, 188; 

192 

Ijatetan AposloBe palace, guaranteed to the 
Pone, 229 

La Toot du Pin, 94 


Laurier, Sir Wilfkid, Canadian statesman, 
607 

Laveran, Alphonee, and malaria, 779 
Lavsrgne, L^nce French politician, 110 
Lavigeris, Charlee-Martiai Ailcmand, Car- 
dinal, 117 

I^avoisier, Antoine- Laurent, scientist, 760 
Lavrbfl, Peter, Bussian political writer, 
802 sq. ; 807 

Lawrence, John Laird Mair liawranoe. 
Lord, Governor-General of India, 467; 
and the Afghan question, 468 sqq. ; 466 ; 
469; 489 

Iiayard, Sir Austen Henry, 87; 845 
Lea, Henry Charles, American historian^ 
847 

Leake, William Martiii, and Greek aitdiaeo- 
logy, 821 

Locoe, 236 ; and the Apulian aqueduct, 288 
Lecky, William Edward Hartpole, 800; 

writings of, 840, 849 
Ledyard, John, in Takatsk, 794 ; 806 
Lee^, Gladstone at, 80; Univecmity of, 768 
Leew^ Inlands, 6^ sq.; federal oomitltu- 
lion of, 656; M7 

LeFlo, Adolpbi-Bmmanael-Charles,Fmneh 
ambassador at St Petersbu^, 97 
Lefranc, Edouard • Kdm4 - V istor - BSsmie, 
Fren^ Mimelsr of the Interior, 106 
Le Gray, Gustave, and photography, 783 
Lahmaim, Max, German liisto^n, ^9 
Lmbnis, Gottfried Wilhelm von, 616 sq. 
Leipsig, the IUich$gerirhi moved |o, 160$ 
iianke al, 824; Mommsen at, 844 
Lelewel, Joachim, Polinh historian, 842 
Lena river, 794; exploration on the, 796 
lAnio, Bussian tooialtsl leader, 830 sqq. 
Leo XIII {Vincent Joachim Pecei), Pope^ 
and Ireland, 48, 82 ; and France, 118 sq. ; 
Bismarck and, 162; election of, 216 1 
and the Italian monarchy, 229; and 
Belgium, 261 ; 264; 726 ; death of, 226 

Heinrieh, historian, 826 

Ijeonitefl, AbyHsinian governor, 848 
Leopold I, King of the Belgians, 160; 226 1 
718 

II, King of the Bel^^ns, 8; 250: 

252; and army orgxnisation, 264; and 
the Congo Free State, 266 sq., 668 sq., 
661 sq., 810; death of, 266 
Lc Play, Pierre-Q uiliaums-FrddArio^ eooxuH 
mist, 94 

Lepsinsky, Bussian trade at, 796 
Lcpsius, Carl Kichard, Gemutn Bsyptolo* 
gist, 846 

Ls^ain, Oomis de, French explorer, 808 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de, and the Sues Oamtb 
430 sq. ; 483 ; 437; 439 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, EdueuUdn 
$ks tfmmm Ha£§, 817 
Lstellier de St Just, Ideutenaut* 
Governor pi Quebec, 614 
Levaeseur, Bmile, Frstich seonomisl, 060 
Levenie^ Uriiain-Jeau-Joeeph, 760 
LsvakI, Vaudi, Bulgarian patriot, 804 
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Ziewal, Jnldf-ljOQif, Freneh Min?et«r olWiir, 
96 

Xi«wi 0 , Sbr George OornewaU, end Hlebahr, 
821 

Lbesse, British expedUion to, 4, 490; 
treTellerf at, 797 799 ; 808 fq«; 

Treaty of, 492 

Li Hangohang, Ohinafle atatenman. 801; 
railway poliey of, 505 eq.; and Hnsiiia, 
507; 6091 and tbe Treaty of Bhimono- 
•eki, 512$ at Bt Petembnrg, 518; 620; 
negoBatea with Franee, 626; and tbe 
negoliatioiia with Japan, 570; death of, 
521 

Li Pinghing, Governor of Shantung, 518 
Liao-Tnng peninmxla, 4; Japan and, 52; 

611 aq.; 676 aq.; coded to Japan, 601 
Liaoyang, 846; Koropatkin at, 681 §qq«; 

587; battle of, 591; 601 
Liberation, Bnaaian journal, 888 
Liberia, negro republic of, 660 
Librrtatf Bull of Leo XIII, 318 
Lt5r« Parole, la, French journal, 120 
Libyan deaert, traveUera in, 818 
Lie, Jonaa, Norwegian noveliet, 381 
Llcber, Frane, German writer, 820 
Liebermano, Felix, 850 
Liebknecht, Wilhelm, aocialiat politician, 
168 

Liechtenatein, Prince, 195 aq. 

Lii5ge, aoeialism at, 252 
Lift, Hnaaian journal, 830 
Lighifool, Joaeph Barber, Bisbop of Dur- 
ham, 847 

Lima, Chilian troops in, 679 
Limanownki, Polieh aoctalisi, 837 
Tiimpopo riyer, the Trana-raal and, 689 
Lindman, B. A, A., Swedish alateernan, 278 
Lincoln, Abraham, Preaidant of the United 
Statea, 16 

Linavich, Lieutenant-General, in the Koeso- 
Japaneae War, 588, 596 e( 5 q. 

Lingard, John, hiatorimn, 8H6 
Linjanti, Llringatone in, 608 
Liotard, In Afrioa, 180 
Lisbon, 270; King Oarioa murdered at, 
272 

Lister, Joeeph Lister, Lord, 780 
Lithuania, language moremant in, 886; 887 
Litta, Pom^, Count, historian, B42 
Litiledale, Bt George, Iravela of, 602 
Littr4, Maximilien-Panl-BmUe, French 
writer, 98 

Lio Ming^ehuan, Chinese Viceroy, 505 
yverpom, 20; Home Kule meeting at, 75 ; 
Univereity of, 768 

Liringaloiie» David, in Africa, 668, 808 aqq., 
812 

Livonia, Bnaaian adminialratlon of, 885; 868 
Llandaff, HenKy Matihewa, YiacounI, Home 
Becretaiy, 45 

Idofente, Joan Antonio, Bpanieh historian, 
842 

Lloyd, Clifford, mission of, to Egypt, 444 
Loanda, Livingatone at, 806 


hohanoB, Prince, Busslan Foreign Minister, 
416; and Li Bungchang, 618 
l^obeok, Christian imguel, German seholaff 
822 

liobengula, King of the Maiabele, 49 ; 689 
Lob-nor, caravan ronte to, 798; 799 ; 802 
Local Government Board, established, 27 
Lockhart, Sir William 8. A,, General, 488 
Lodge, Sir Oliver, and wireless telegraphy, 
787 

Loda, growth of, 837 
Iiohmann, Prusetan oflloial, 165 
Loisy, Alfred, and patristic study, 848 
Loja, revolt sH, 267 
Ijombard, French socialist, 128 
Lombroso, Ceesre, 281 
London, 12; Black Sea Conferenee In, 28; 
coal dues abohihcNl, 48; legislation for, 
61; Karl Marx in, 152; Armenian meet- 
ings in, 416; 480; conferences of colonial 
premiers in, 651; municipal expenditure 
of, 7H4; 758; 7C2; 7R1 

Convention of, 382, 637, 640 

Declaration of (1909), 729 

Protocol of (1877), 387 

Xreaiy of 182 

County Oonncil, established, 48 

Mimdonary Society, 808 

I<ondonderry, Charles Btewarl Vane- 
Tempesi* Stewart, sixth Marquis of, 67 
Ldnyay, Meinhard, Hungarian Minister of 
Finance, 189 sq. 

Lopatin, Roesian revolutionary, 811 
Lopea, Francisco, dictator of Paraguay, 674 
Lopukhin. Rnsslan police official, 876 
IjOtA, Pereival Barton, at Knndus, 800 
Lorenta, Hendrik An toon, Dutch physicist, 
789 

Xioria, Aehills, Italian economist, 231 
Loria.Melikofl, Count Michael, General, 
Bussian statesman, 808 sqq.; resigns, 
312; BIS sq.; and peaaant reform, 817 
sq.; 889 

Lorraine, 91; tbe Peace of Frankfort and, 
95; German annexation of, 185,187, 145, 

Loubet, Emile, President of the French 
KepubUo. 112; and the Papacy, 119; 121 
sq. ; at Br>me, 242 
Louis IX, King of France, 705 

XIV, King of France, 584 

XVI, King of France, 523 

Louie-PhUippe, King of tbe French, 410 
Louisa, Queen of Denmark, 290 
Louisiana, the United States and, 684 
fiourdee, niigrimagee to, 114 sq. 

Lowsl Bobert. See Sherbrooke, Visoonnt 
Lowther, Jamee, Irish Seeretiury, 76 
Loyalty laiaoda, tlave trade im 666 
Luaia^. river, discovered by Livingsicme, 
809 ; 810; 812 
Lublin, disorder in, 864 
Lueas, Frederick, e^tor of the Tablet, 69 

WiUtam, in Africa, 806 

Lufihaire, Aohille, historian, 884 ; 850 
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Ludei^ Hdnrioh^ German hietorian, 824 
lioderitst Bremen trader in ACirioa, 160 
Lngard» Sir Frederick, Bll 
liHii, King of Portugal, 270 eq. 
liiik'ou, British officers aesaulted at, 518 
Lnldt, railway from, 279 
Bund, University of, 278 
Londi Eotai, British troops in, 489 
Xiongchow, opened to foreign trade, 506 
Luxemburg. Germany and, 95 
Losbenowy, Bussian official, 863 
Loaon, American troops in, 580 ; 581 
Lnxsatti, Luigi, Italian statesman, 217; 
225 ; 227 sq.; debt conversion solieme of, 
284 

Lycia, resenrohes in, 846 
Lyell, Sir Charles, 780; 771 sqq. 
Lyndenvan Sandenburg, Gonstantias Theo- 
doros. Count van, Botc^ statesman, 244 sq. 
Lynn Canal, and Klondyke, 617 
Lyon, George, African traveller. 807 
Lyons, 96; President Carnot assassinated 
at, 112, 126; 124; Socialist Congress at, 
127 ; 286 

Lytton, Edward Robert Bnlwer, first Earl 
of, and the Afghan War, 84; 86 ; Viceroy 
of India, 460; and Afghanistan, 466 sqq>; 
administration of, 472 aqq.; 476; 478; 
and the Indian Civil Service, 480; 482; 
and the Punjab, 490 

Ma, Chinese general, 511 
Maager, Transylvanian politician, 177 
Maassen, Friedrich, German canonist, 848 
Mabillon, Jean, French scholar, 816 
Macao, Portuguese occupation of, 506 sq. ; 
554 sq. 

Macartney, George Macartney, first Earl, 
mission of, to China, 796 
Macaulay, Thomas Babingion Macaulay, 
Lord, 837 

McCarthy, explores the Menam, 797 
M'Oulloch, John Ramsay, economist, 745; 
759 

Macdonald, Sir Claude Maxwell, and Wel> 
Hai<Wei, 514 ; 520 

Sir John, Canadian statesman, 605 

sqq. ; 614 eq, 

Macdonnell, Antony Patrick Macdonnel), 
Lord, 90 

Macedonia, 10; Austrian trade in, 211; 
Turkish misrule in, 842; 881; 891; 898; 
the Treaty of Berlin and, 896 ; 89^ sq. ; 
Bulgarian propaganda in, 410; 411 ; the 
Kutso-Vla^ movement in, 415; 421; 
affairs in (1878>1908}, 424 aqq. ; 428 ; 
the Powers and, 728 

Maclarland, E. J., Secretary to Confederate 
States envoy, 16 

MacGahan, Januarios, visits Khiva, 601 
Maekay, Baron Aeneas, l>ateh statesman, 
245 

Maokensie, Sir Alexander, in the Arctic 
regions, 614 

Alexander, Canadian politician, 005 


Mftckensie, John, missionary, in South 
Africa. 688 

Sir Morell, and the Emperor Frede- 

riek ni, 163 

river, exploration on, 814 

Mackintosh, Sir James, historian, 887 
Haclure, Sir Robert, makes the north-west 
passage, 814 

MacMahon, Marie-E.-P.-M., Count de, Duo 
de Magenta, Marshal of France, 97; sue* 
oeads Thiers, 107 ; 109 ; 111 ; resigns, 
112; 115 sq. ; and the Carlists, 261 ; and 
the Delagoa Bay dispute, 270, 685 
Maonaghten, Edward Maonaghten, Lord, 
722 

McQueen, James, geographer, 807 
Madagascar, France and, 3, 47 ; 456 ; 
Russian fieetat, 698; annexed by France, 
130 sq. 

Madden, Sir Frederic, historian, 835 
Madison, James, Presideni of the United 
States, 696 

Bifadox, Thomas, historian, 816 
Madrts, frontier of, 485; 4^ sq. 

Madura, administration of, 668 sq. 
Maeterlinck, Mauiico, 18 
Mafeking, siege of, 642 sq. 

Magdala, storming of, 664 
Magee College, Londonderry, 71 sq. 
Magellan Straits, Chile and. 679 

Ferdinand, 528 sq. 

Magersfontem, British reverse at, 642 
Maghreb, France and, 131 sq. 

Magnc, Pierre. French Btaiesman, 108 
Mohaffy, John Pentland, historian, 845 
Mahan, Alfred Thayer, naval historian, 842 
Mabdi, the (Mohammad Alimed), 40; 440 
pqq. ; 417 

Mahmfid Neddim, Grand Vixier, 885 
Mai, Angelo, Cardinal, hktorian, 642 
Mailith, George, Hungarian Chancellor, 162 
N. Janos, Count, Hungarian histo- 
rian, 842 

Afaine, the, American ornisor, 696 
Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner, 460 ; 

711; Ancient Ijaw^ 850 
Mainx, Napoleon III and, 136 
Maistrs, Casimir, African explorer, B12 
Maitland, Frederic William, 841 ; 850 
Uaiwand, British reverse at, 37 ; 475 
Majoba Hill, battle of, 39 ; 687 
Makarofi, Admiral, at Port Arthur, 581; 
588 

Mskilolo tribe, Livingstone and, tt08 ; 609 
Maklakuff, Bussian delegate at the Pngue 
Congress, 878 
Makrinitsa, fall of, 891 
Malacca, surrenders to the British, 582 ; 
588 

Malakand, attacked by the Bwatis, 468 ; 
489 sq. 

Malaloe, captured by American troops, 531 
Malaxa, bombarded, 420 
Malay Peninsula, the, 4 ; adairs in, 581 
•qq. 
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Malay Stataa (Federated), 582 sq. 

Malcolm, Bir John, ambadsador to Persia, 
800 

Mallinokrodt, Heinrich von, German poli- 
tician, 147 

Malon, Benoit, French socialist, 123 sq, 
Maloa, J., Belgian statesman, 250 sq. 
Malta, Indian troops in, 33, 304, 468 ; 

Mediterranean fever in, 780 
Malthas, Thomas Robert, 817 
Malygin, Iiieutenant, Bnssian explorer, 796 
Manatiiki Islands, British protectorate over, 
667 

Manasarowar lake, explorers at, 798 
Manasadin, N., Russian Minister of Jostiee, 
816 ; 336 

Manchester, murder of Police- Sergeant 
Brett at, 65, 74 sq.; 73 ; University of, 
763 

Manchuria, 4 ; 66 ; Russian occupation of, 
346 ; 613; 621 sq. ; Russian aggression 
in, 576 sq. ; the Busao -Japan esc War in, 
578 sqq., 694 ; post-road through, 792 
Mandalay, British agent withdrawn from, 
479 ; 793 

Mangasoia, Ras, 240 

Manila, 629; taken by the United States, 630 
Manitoba, ^5 ; 610 ; provincial rights of, 
G14 sq. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal, 280 

Thomas, visits Lhassa, 798 

Mano Negra^ Spanish secret sewiety, 267 
Mansfield, James Mansfield, Lord, BoUoitor- 
General of Fingland, 713 
Manson, Sir Patrick, and malaria, 779 
Manteuooi, Pellegrino, African explorer, 811 
Mantua, elections at, 226 
Manuel, King of Portugal, 272 

Jaeques-Antoine, 832 

Manwein, Margary murdered at, 501 
Maoris, the, in New Zealand, 624 
Marburg, Savignv’s lectures at, 622 
Marcliand, Jean-BapUste, in Africa, 55 ; 

129 sq.; 843; 448; 812 sq. 

Marcks, Hrioh, German historian, 829 
MaroonifGugUelmo, and wireless telegraphy, 
787 

Maroor% Giuseppe, Italian politioian, 227 
Margarites, Apostolos, 424 
Margary, Augustus Raymond, murdered by 
the Chinese, 500 aq.; 796 
Margotti, editor of Uniih Cattolica^ 226 
Maria Cristina, Queen Regent of Spain, 
267; 264 

Maria Lm, Peruvian ship, at Yokohama, 
554 sq.; 669 

Marie Am4iie, Queen Consort of King Carlos, 
271 sq. 

Marie-Loaise (of Parma), Prinoess of Bnl- 
guria, 410 

Marietta, F. Auguste F., Egyptologist, 845 
Marinelli, confessor of Pius XX, 216 
Maria, the brothera, painters, 249 
Marmora, Sea of, British fieet in, 890 
Marqueeaa Islanda, government of, 668 


Marseilles, working men’s congress at, 123: 
430 

Marshall Islands, Germany and, 666 sq. 
Martel, Louis- Joseph, Vice-President of the 
French Assembly, 110 
Martens, Frederick de, jurist, 378; 721 
Martineau, Harriet, and women’s employ, 
ment, 762 

Martinez de Campos, Arsenio, Spaniah 
general, 262; 264 sq. 

Martinique, 662 sq. ; France and, 656 
Marx, Heinrich Karl, Dot Capital^ 123; 124; 
152; 252; influence of, in Russia, 329; 
the propaganda of, 758 sq. 

Masampo, 521 ; Japanese naval base at, 599 
Mascov, Johann Jacob, German historian, 
817 

Masena, Barth at, 810 
Mashin, Colonel, Beivian conspirator, 412 
Mashonaiand, 47 ; Matabele raids on, 639 ; 
664 

Mason, James Murray, Confederate States 
envoy to Europe, 18 
Maspero, Gaston, Egyptologist, 845 
Massachusetts, factory legislation in, 747 
Masson, Fr4d4rio, historian, 834 
Massowah, Italian occupation of, 240, 444; 

assigned to Egypt, 439 ; 805 
Matabele War, 639 

Matabeleland, 47; 49; Cecil Rhodes and, 
6.38 sq. 

Matthews, Henry. See Llandai!, Vi^ount 
Matyushenko, Russian mutineer, 855 
Maud, Queen of Norway, 290 
Maurer, George Ludwig von, German 
historian, h:>u 

Maurice, Frederick Denison, 740 
Havre, Anton, Dutch painter, 249 
Maximilian, Emperor of Mexieo, 676 sq. 

II, King of Bavaria, 827 

Maxwell, James Clerk, 785 sqq. 

Maybach, Prussian Minister of Public 
Works, 157 

Maynooth College, 67; founded, 71 
Mayo, County, boycotting in, 38; 89 

Richard Southwell l^urke, sixth 

Earl of, Governor -Genera] of India, 458; 
and Sher Ali, 460 sq. ; rule of, 462 ; 
assassinated, 463 ; 464 ; 468; 478; 482 
Mazar-i-Sharif, death of Sher All at, 470 
Mazaruni river, gold discovered in, 654 
Masaini, Giuseppe, 214 
Mecca, cholera brought by pilgrims from, 
439, 452; 806 

Meohnikoff, Elias, Russian pathologist, 780 
Mediterranean, 239; Italy and, 241; 430; 
703 

Medjerda, valley of, the French in, 129 
Medun, Turks defeated at, 387 
Mehemed Ali, Ottoman commander, 388; 
894; murdered, 401 

Uuclidi, Grand Vixier, 385 

Mehemet All, Pasha of Egypt, 429; and 
railway construction, 430; 432 ; 439; 
451; and education, 453, revolt of, 728 
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Mekong river, exploration of, 181, 684, 
798 sq.; 486; 686 
Mekran, oaravan nmte to, 798 
Melanesia, partition of, 667 
MeUs, Faai, Greek leader in Macedonia, 
426 

Melbonme, Indnstriee of, 023 ; 624 sq. ; 
University of, 627 

William Lamb, second Tisoonnt, 

731; 786 

Melikoff. Su Loiis^Meltkoff 

Moline, F4Iix* Jules, French statesman, 99; 

119; and the Dreyftis case, 120, 126 
Melonna pass, fighting in, 421 
Melville Island, ex})iorers at, 814 
Menam river, blockaded, 49 ; 634 ; French 
blockade of, 636; 796 sq. 

Mendel, Gregor, Abbot of Briinn, experi- 
ments of, 766 ; 776 sq. 

Mendel6ei!, Dmitri Iwanowitsoh, chemist, 
770; 790 

MertdelSyeff, Btissian writer, 821 
Menehk U, Emperor of Abyssinia, 240 sq. ; 
843 

Men^ndea y Pelayo, Maroelino, Spanish 
historian, 269; 842 

Mdng-tzn, opened to foreign trade, 606 
Menzala, lake of. 431 

Mercedes, Queen of Alfonso XII of Spain, 
264 

Meredith, George, writer, 13 
Merezhkovsky, Dmitry 8,, Russian writer, 
833 

Merritt, General, Governor of the Philip- 
pines, 630 

Merv, 343; Bnssian oocnpation of, 477; 793 
Mesdag, Hendrik Wiliem, Dutch painter, 

249 

Meshed, caravan route to, 793 
Mesopotamia, Turkey and^ 4; 774 
MMtengtr of Ettropo, Russian journal, 298 
Metaphysical Society, founded, 774 
Metemma, Gordon relief expedition at, 442; 
443 ; 805 

Methnen, Paul Sanford Methuen, Lord, 
General, in Sonth Africa, 642 
Mettemioh-Winnebarg, Clement Wenceslas 
L., Prince, 829 

Meta, acquired by Germany, 136 
Meizovo, and the Greek frontier, 403 
Mexico, 6; French interreniion in, 21 sq.; 
and Japan. 644 sq.; 672; affairs in, 
676 eq. ; toe UniM States and, 685; 
689 sq. ; development of, 690; 692 sq. ; 
foreign capital in, 694; 696; Panamerican 
Congress at, 700; 702; and the Hague 
Coort of Arbitration, 727 
Gulf of, 691 

Mey4ir, Edtiard, German hitiorian, 845 sq. 
M4aetitsefl, General, Russian poljce ofilcial, 
806 

Michael, Grand Duke of Russia, 438 

in Obrenoricit, Prinos of Sstria, 
412 

Michaud, Joseph -Fiaiiqoi^ historian, 629 


Michelet, Jules, French historian, 880 aq. ; 
883; 838 

Michelsen, Ohr., Norwegian statesman, 288 
Miolmi pass, under British control, 471 
Micronesia, partition of, 667 
Midhat Pasha, 383; 386; faU of. 887; 416 
Midteton, William 8t John Fremantle 
Brodriok, Visoount, Secretary for War, 
53; 69 

Midlothian, Gladstone in, 86 sqq. 
Mieroelawski, Ludwig, Polish general, 294 
Mignet, Franqois-Augu8te*Marie, writings 
of, 832 sq. 

MikbailofT, Alexander, Russian revolution- 
ary, 806 

Mikhailovsky, Russian philosophical writer, 
302 

klilan, 218 sq.; riots In, 220 ; 223; strike 
at, 225 sq. ; progress of socialism at, 231 ; 
bank of, 285; 236 

IV, King of Bervia, 886 sq.; 890; 

407; abdiciiiion of, 411 ; dtjaih of, 412; 413 
Mill, James, Bi$tory of /Mfisb India, 836 
— John Stuart, 66 ; works of, excluded 
IroTu Russia, 300; 731 ; and Booialism, 
759; Sut^ettion of Women, 768 
Millerand, Alexandre, Pnonch statesman, 
113; 121; and the socialist movement, 
124 sqq ; Mmister of Commerce, 127 sq. 
Milloi, French general, in Atinam, 526; 797 
Milner, Alfred Milner, Visoount, 641 
Milyuk6f!, P. N., Bussian politician, 816; 
833; 348; and the Union of Unions, 
B52 sq.; 355; and the Zemstvo Liberals, 
857; 300; and the first Duma, 866; and 
Bhipbff, 868; 872; and the third Duma, 
875; 877 sq. ; St the Mansion House, 880 
Milyutin, Dmitry, Russian general, 295; 312 
— — Nicholas, and Poland, 836 
Min river, French fleet in, 181 
Mmghetti, Marco, Italian statesman, 214 
216 

Minin, Fedor, Russian explorer, 796 
Minsk, labonr organisation in, 831 ; 889 
Minto, 0 dbert Rlhot. first Earl of, Governor- 
General of India, 496 

Gilbert J. M. K. Elliot, fourth Earl 

of, Viceroy of India, administration ol, 
496 sq, 

Miquel, Johannes, Prussian Minister of 
Finance, 146; 157; 166 
Mirko, Prince, of Montenegro, 418 
Miraky, Prince. Bee Bvyatopolk-Miraky 

Russian revolniionary, 306 

Mishchenko, Russian general, 876; 687; 
689 ; 696 

Mishmee hills, the, Thomas Cooper at, 796 
Mtsiones, frontier dispute in, 676 
Missouri val%f Immigration to, 610 sq. 
Mitcbelstown, affray at, 66 
Milford, William, UitUfiy of Orsces, 986 sq. 
Mitre, Bartolomd, Constitutional President 
of ^e Amentine Conledemtion, 688 
Mitrowiis, Rnssiao consul shot at, 426 
Mitylene, oocupied by the Powers, 426 
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Mieon, kftkm explorer, 180 
Mlodetsky, Euasian rerolixtioiiaryt 809 
Mobile, Ihe Oreto mt, 80 
Modder rirer, Lord Methuen eroeeefl, 643 
Mdhler, Johann Adam» Sjfmbolik, 847 
Moero, lake, Llvingetone at, 809 
Moffat, Bobert, In Afriea, 808 
Mohammad V, Boitaii of Xorkej, 428 

Age of Dorkofo, 884 

Mohildfl, 889; etrike in, 800 
Mohmandi, the, rmide of, 488 
Moldavia, 893; 896*, the Jewish question 
in. 897 

Molinier, Auguete, historian, 884 
Moltke, Helmuth K. B., Oonnt von, 189 
Momhasa, railway at, 669; 809 ; 813 
Momein, earavan route to, 793; 796 
Mommsen, Theodor. 838; 848 sq.; 850 
Monaetir, eebeme of reform for. 435 ; 436 
Mongolia, 793; Easeian trade in, 796; 
808 »q. 

Monmioii, prisoners tortured at, 368 
Monkawell, Bohert P. Collier, Lord, 39 
Monod, Gabriel, Freneh hietorian, 130; 881 ; 
8B4 

Monroe. James, Preeident of the United 
States. 687 

Dooirine, the, 684 sq.; G87; de- 

velopmeni of, 688 sq. ; 691 ; 693 sqq. ; 
application of, 696; 700 
Monsell, William. See Emly. Lord 
Monstrelet, Enguerrand de, 880 
Montalembert. Charles Forbes, Comte de, 
847 

Montalivet, Martha • Camille Bachasson, 
Comte de, French politician, 110 
Monte Carlo, Oapdn at, 850 

Caseros, Itoeas defeated at, 683 

Monteil, Ahioan explorer, 139 
Montenegro, 87 ; Italy and, 343 ; and 
Knsaia, 843 ; 881 sq.; at war with Tuikoy, 
883 , 885 sqq, ; and the Treaty of San 
Stefano, 893 sq. $ and the Treaty of 
Berlin, 896 sq., 899; and tVie Albanians, 
401 sq. ; affairs in (1880-1910), 418 sq. ; 
437 sq. 

Montesquieu, Charles de Becondat, Baron 
de, 817; 819 

Montevideo, sie^ of, 680 sqq. 
Montgomerie, ^omas Ott)orge, Colonel, 
and Tibetan exploration, 798 
Montreal, Industries of, 613 
Montserrat, eultivation of limes in, 654 
Moiisa, King Homliert assassinated at, 338 
Moon, Mountains of the, 813 
Mooromft, William, horse-dealer and 
traveller, 798 ; 800 sq. 

Moravia, eleotoral parties in, 188; 195; 
300 sq. 

Moreno, Gareia, President of Eouado^ 678 
Morgan, Jaoques de, disooveries of, at Busa, 
84'6 

Morier, James, travels of, in Persia, 800 
Morionee, Domingo, Spanish general, 360 
Mori«/of Blaokburn, Jdbn Morliy, Visoounl» 


Seeretary for Ireland, 43 sq.; 46 ; 49 ; 87; 
Beoretary for India, 496 sq. 

Moroooo, 8; 9; 55; 139; Freneh policy in, 
183 sq.; Germany and, 171 sq.: 266; mis- 
govemment in, 456 ; 659; the Powers 
and, 660; 664; shipwrecked oaptivee in, 
806; 808; 811 

Moroxoff, Bussian merchant, 846 
Morton, William Thomas Green, first 
employs ether, 779 

Mokoow, 398; 801; 808; Congress of Slavs 
at, 804 ; 805 sq. ; 808 ; strike in, 819 ; 830; 
825; improvements in, 837 ; 881; the 
Betyeda elut st, 888; 846; 848; 850; 
858 ; eongressea in, 854 iq., 858 ; Zemstvo 
Congress at, 863 ; rising at, 862 sq.; 865; 
875 sq.; Eiohard Chancellor in, 798 
ilotcow, Slavophil journal, 298 
^^o»eouf Oajtette, 859 

Moflheim, Johann Lorens von, German 
historian, 817 

Mosquito Coast, and the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, 686 

Indians, Great Britain anr7, 685 

Motien pass, Japanese troops in, 5H7 sq. 
Motley, John Lolbrop, historian, 843 
Moulai Hafid, defeate Abd-el*Azis, 188 
Moulaya valley, French occupation of, 
183 

Mount Lyell, copper discovered at, 619 

Morgan, gold disoovered at, 619 

MountmorreiL William Browne de Mont- 
morency, fifth Viseount, 88 
Mozambique, 8; 640; the Poringneas in, 
657, 660; 668 

Mnala Yinvo, embassy to, 008 ; 809 
Muhlbacber, Engelbert, German historian, 
839 

Miillenhoff, Carl V., German philologer 838 
Muller, Adam, German publicist, 836 

Johannes von, German historian, 

817; 843 

Otfried, German scholar, 831; 834; 

844 

Murxsteg.jprograromp of, 311, 436 
Muir, Sir William, and Sher Ail, 466 
Mukden, railway at, 844; 854; Bussian 
Iroopfl in, 587 ; 591 ; Bossians retire on, 
593; 697; Utile of , 598; 600 
Mukhtar, explorers at, 808 
Muktija Effendi, 400 

Mun, Adrien-Albsrt-Marie, Comte de, 94; 
115; 119 

Munglem, Stale of, 508 

Munich, Old Catholio congress at, 148; 847 

Murad I, Sultan of Turkey, 888 

V Sultan of Turkey. 888; 885 

Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, 816 
Mura vy4ff, Count, Busaian Foreign Minister, 
841; 844 

Lieutenant, Bussian explorer, 795 

Murchison river, gold diseover^ on, 619 
Mufcta, anarchy m, 361 
Mdromtseff, Bnsttan politician, 837; 856 sq*; 
860; Pieaideat of the Diuna, 866 sq. 
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Mnni, Bomolo, and the Cultwra SoeiaUt 
2ao 

MuTTiedro, 257; Don Alfonao prodaimod 
al» 262 

Mtinsok^ exnloroTS at, 80S aqq., 811 
Moaai, Muzio, 220 
Mostaif^h, glacier pans of, 802 
Mnstapha Kamel, Egyptian agitator, 454 aq. 
Hutknrof!, Ident* -Colonel, Eegent of Bul- 
garia, 409 

Mtttan Hito, Emperor of Japan, 589 ; 545 ; 
54880.; grants a Constitution, 551; 556 sq.; 
and 561 ; 663 
MuaaEer-ed-Din. Shah of Persia, 844 
Mycenae, excavations in, 845 
Mysore, government of, 476 
Hyiho, ceded to Franco, 624 

NaMkoff, Y., HuBsian Minister of Justice, 
809 ; 812; 883 

Nachtigal, Gnstav, traveller in Africa, ICO; 
811 

Nagasaki, Dutch factory at. 556 ; 567 
Kamaqualand, German miflsionaries in, 
658; 664 

Kamling, visited by Englishmen, 798 
Namur, socialism at, 252 
Nanking, travellers at, 796 sq. 

Nanningfu, foreign tru3e at, 506 
Nansen, Fridtjof, 281 ; 795 ; 815 
Naoshan, 685 ; battle of, 686 
Nantes, harbour of, 102 
Napier, Sir Joseph, Attomey-General for 
Ireland, 69 

of Merohiston, Francis Napier, Lord, 

in India, 463 

Naples, strike at, 225 ; 226 ; socialism in, 
232 ; 237 sq. ; Ismail at, 435 
Napoleon I, Emj^eror of the French, and 
the 8u«i Canal, 430 ; and historical 
reaearoh, 829 ; 884 

Ill, Emperor of the French, 8 ; and 

the United States, 21 ; 93 sq. ; 181 ; and 
Germany, 185 sq. ; 433 

£ugdoe-L.-J.>J., Priuoe Imperial, 92; 

108 

Kaquet, Joseph- Alfred, French politician, 
103 

Narea, Sir George, Arctic expedition of* 815 
NanriiL railway to, 279 ; 289 
Nasi, Italian Minister, 289 
Natal, self-government granted to, 49, 644 ; 
development of, 640 ; and the Boer War, 
642 ; 645 ; and the Union of South Africa, 
646 ; 648 ; and native aOairs, 649 
Natalie, Queen of Servia, 411 sq. 
Nathanson, Bussian ^litioian, 322 
National League, in Ireland, 48 
— Liberal Federation, 49 
Kauwpoit, taken hr tlte Boers, 642 
Navarre, 258; Carllst forces in, 260 
Neale, Edward Vansittarty and cooperation, 
740 

Neander, J. August W., Uutmy o/ thf 
Chimh, 846 sq. 


Nech&yeil, Bussian revolutionaiy, 808 
Negri Bembilan, the, sultanate of, 582 sq, 
N4^ier, French general, in Tonkin, 131 
Nejd, Abbas Pasha’s troops driven from, 
429 

Neptune, discovery of, 768 
Nei-ohinsk, post road through, 792, 796 

Treaty of, 796 

Netherlands, the. See Holland 
Nenhnys, Dutch painter, 249 
Nevesinye, revolt at, 382 
New Brunswick, Industries of, 611 ; 615 

Caledonia, 681 ; France and, 666 

stjq. 

- — England, French Canadians in, 611 

Gazette, Bussian journal, 812 

Granada. See Colombia 

Granada Confederation, 685 

Guinea, Germany and, 41, 160 sq. ; 

Australia and, 631 ; partition of, 666 sq., 
668 sq. ; unexplored regions in, 814 

Hebrides, Anglo-French agreement 

and. 456; 625; Australia and, 631; 666 sq. 

Ilepublio, established by the Boers, 

638 

Road, Russian journal, 833 

Siberia Islands, discovered, 795 

South Wales, development and pro- 
gress of, 619 sqq. ; 634; and the Sudan 
war, 651 ; and arbitration, 751 

Word, the, Bussian journal, 813; 

880 

York, 95 ; municipal expenditure of, 

734 

York Herald, 809 sq. 

Zealand, 1 ; 603 ; development and 

progress of, 618 sqq., 626 sqq. ; and 
Auslralian federation, 631 sq. ; 634 sq, ; 
and naval defence, 649, 651; 666; and 
the Pact6c Islands, 667 ; io<^al government 
in, 734; social movements in, 747» 751, 
753, 755, 763 

Newcastle programme, thCy 49 

(Australia), Labour unions of, 628 

Newfoundland, 47 ; 55 ; Anglo • French 
agreement and, 450 ; development of, 
611; fishery dispute in, 617 
Newlands, John Alexander Beina, chemisl, 
770 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, 71 
Newnham College, Cambridge, 702 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 767 ; and tlie theory of 
light, 781 sq, 

Ngami, Lake, discovered, 808 
Ngan si-ehan, travellers at, 808 
Nibelnnffenlied, the, study of, 828 
Nicaragua, 672 ; and the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, 686 ; 699 
Nicholai, Bishop, in Ysxo, 675 
Nicholas, Grand Duke of Bussia, 851 ; 878; 
876 ; SUO 

Prince of Montenegro, 888 ; 886 sqq.; 

captures Hikshieh, 889 ; 890 ; 892 ; 897 ; 
the Albanians and, 402; 407; 414; 
427 
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Niohola* 1, Tgftr. 294 ; 296; and Finland, 
834; And the Jewg, 339 

II, Tear, vieiU Franoe, 98 ; 225 ; 

247 ; 8X5 ; aooeBgion of, 322 ; 326 ; and 
Finland, 886 ; 836 ; visita Wargaw, 338 ; 
842; 847; and reform. 348 gq. ; 860; 
and the reforms of 1906, 851 ; depntaiion 
to, 854 ; dismisses Tr^pofi, 359 ; and the 
Duma, 866 sqq, ; plot against, 373 ; 376 ; 
at Cowes, 880 ; and the King of Servia, 
412; and Crete, 423 ; 513; 594; and the 
Peace Conference, 723 sqq. 

Nifxvlag, Sir Nicholas Harris, 836 
Niootera, Baron Giovanni, Italian states- 
man, 214 ; 217 

Nichuhr, Barthold Georg, 817 ; work and 
influence of, 819 sqq.; 824 ; 835 sq.; 843 
Niepce, Joseph Niodpbore de, and photo- 
graphy, 783 

Niese, Benedictus, German historian, 846 
Nieuwenhuifl, Domela, Dutch socialist, 245 
Niger river, 3 ; exploration on, 129, 805 
sqq., 810 sq. ; 658; colonisation on, 659 
Nigeria, 47 ; 129 ; 456 ; protectorates of, 
660 ; explorers in, 807 
Nikolaieff, Major, Bumelian officer, 406 
Nikshioh, 887 ; captured, 889 ; 392 
Nile, river, 439 ; Lord Wolseley on, 442 sq. ; 
Barrage of, 446 ; 448 sqq. ; rivalry of the 
Powers on, 658 sqq. ; 662 ; exploration 
on. 806 sq., 809, 811 sq. 

Ning-hia-fu, Hue at, 797 ; 798 
Nippur, discoveries at, 84G 
Nisard, Armand, French ambassador to the 
Vatican, 122 

Nish, 890; assigned to Servia, 392 ; 396; 

military conspiracy at, 413 
Nitti, Francesco Baverio, Italian economist, 
237 

Nitzsch, Carl Wilhelm, German historian, 
850 

Niuchwang, treaty port of, 511 ; 522 ; 

KuNsian troops at, 588 
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82 
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Penang, British ooenpafeion of, 632 
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Potagos, Papagiotis, African tiavelicr, 811 
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Xi^ue, 838 
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statesman, 95 
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Priupolye, Montenegro and, 892; 896 
Priestley, Joseph, diseoTen oxygen, 708 
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Castaiejos, 259 
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fioneral, 265 

Prince Edward Island, InduBirteB of, 611 
Prince Potemkin^ Kuseian warship, 855 
Prinkif>o, British fleet off, 890 
Prjevalsky, Nioolai, travels of, 798 sq. ; 
802 sq. 

Prolitaire^ U, PVenoh journal, 128 
Pronchisheff, Hussian explorer, 795 
Prout, William, chemist, 770 
Prussia, Chapter VI pa$iim ; 7 *, and the 
United States, 19; Austria and, 175, 
178; 182 ; Sweden end, 276 ; and Schles- 
wig, 290 sq.; 887 ; and Japan, 641 ; 756; 
820 ; Bankers history of, 827 ; 828 
PruBsian Academy of Sciences, 821 
Psychical liesearem Society, founded, 776 
Ptolemy, geographer, 812 
l*’uchun, Chinese heir-apparent, 618 
Putter, Johann Stephan, German historian, 
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Pulli, Spaniab brigand, 269 
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in. 493 
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Putiloff factory, strike at, 349 
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Pyatigdrsk, rising in, 868 
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Smoleneki, Colonel, Greek officer, 421 sq. 
Smyrna, 87 ; custom-house of, 402 
Sobat river, Marchand on, 818 
Soboleff, Bussian generai, in Bulgaria, 
405 

Sochi, rising in, 868 
Society Inlands, Franoe au^ 666 sq. 
Soddy, Fredenck, and radio-activity, 790 
Sofia, 884 ; captured, 889 ; 407 ; revolution 
in, 408 sq.; 409 sq.; Macedonian Com- 
mittee at, 425 
Sokoto, explorei‘8 at, 807 

Sultan of, 659 

Solferino, battle of, 176 
Solomon Islands, CM ; Germany and, 667 ; 
668 

Solovieff, Sergyei Mikhailovich, Russian 
historian, 842 

Solovy4II, A., attempts to shoot the Tsar, 
806 

Somaliland, 8 ; 241 ; Indian troops in, 493 ; 
659 «q.; division of, 604 ; exploration in, 
813 

Somtiville College, Oxford, 762 
Son of the Fathf'rlnnd^ Uuw«ian journal, 
847 

Sonnino, Baron Bubn^y, Italian statosmao, 
221 ; Ministry of, 227 sq. ; 232 ; 238 
Bontat, taken by the French, 525 
SoTKiliow, opened to trade, 512 
Sophia, Quo<'n Cniisort c*f William III of 
Holland, 244 

Sorel, All)ert, historian, 883 sq. 

Sosnofski, Colonel, in Central Asia, 799, 
802 arp 

South African Republic, 245 

Pole, expeditions to, 815 

Seas, Gennau trade In, 160 

Southampton, and Bonih America, 684 
Soyejuna, Japanese Foreign Minister, 557 
Spain, 1871-1906, Chapter X; 17; and 
Morocco, 132 eq.; and the Philippine 
Islands, 528 sqq. ; and Japan, 544 ; and 
tbo West Indies, 655 ; ana Africa. 660 ; 
and the Pacific Islands, 667 ; and coloni- 
sation, 670; and Mexican affairs, 676; 
and Bmitii America, 678 ; and the Uidkd 
States, 645, 697; and Sirnnkb America, 
689 »qq., 702 ; and Cuba, 696 sq. ; 715 ; 
and the Caroline Islands, 725; and the 
Hague Crmrt of Arbitration, 727 j 762 ; 
historical research in, 842 
Spark {hkrn), the, Bussiafi journal . 881 sq. 
Sparta, excavation In, 845 
Sfkeke, John Hanning, In Africa, 489 ; 809 
Spencer, Herlxsrt, 300 ; 772 sq. ; 776 

J. Povnta Bpenoer, fifth Karl, liord- 

Lieutenant of Ireland, 40; 48; 81 sq. 
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fiphaki&n&keB. Dr, in Crete, 428 
bpinnlonga, French ooenpation o!, 428 
Spion Kop, British forces at, 642 
Bpirid6QOTa, assassinates Lnahenoysky, 
808 

Bpittier, Baron Ludwig Timotheus von, 
German historian, 817 ; 846 
Bpitebergen, discovery of. 796 
Bpizsa, fortress of, 887 ; 890 ; 802 ; ceded 
to Austria, 896 sq. ; 428 
Spnj, acquired by Montenegro, 396 
Bpuiier, Eugene, French politician, 119 
Staaff, K., Swedish statesman, 278 
Stsokelberg, Bussian general, in the Basso- 
Japanese War, 587 sqq., 503 
Stahl, Friedrich Julios, German jurist and 
politloian, 826 

Georg Ernst, and tlie theory of 

phlogiston, 768 

Btakhovich, Russian politician, 865 sq. 
Btambnloff, Stepan, Bolgarian Minister, 
842 ; 406 ; 409 sqq. 

StahoKjki, in Galicia, 887 
Btang, Emil, Norwenan statesman, 285 sq. 
Stanhope, Philip Henry BtanLope, fifth 
Earl, 840 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, Dean of West- 
minster, 774 

Lord. See Derby, Earl of 

Sir Henry Morton, 169 ; 167 ; 266 ; 

658 ; finds Livingstone, 809 ; 810 sqq. 
Stanley Pool, explorer at, 812 
Stara Serbia, Austria and, 896 

Zamora, Kusaian defeat at, 888 

Stasyuldvich, Bossian journalist, 298 
Stauffonberg, Frans von. Liberal leader in 
Germany, 146 

Steen, Johannes Vilhelm Christian, Nor- 
wegian statesman, 286 sq. 

Stofandvioh, Bossian revolutionary, 807 
Stein, Heinrich Friedrich Earl, Freiherr 
vom, 820 ; 823 

Marc Aurel, in Central Asia, 808 

Btellaland, establi^ied by the Boers, 638 
Stensel, Gustav Adolf H., German his- 
toriim, 824 

Btepheu Dushan. Tsar of Servia, 401 
Stephenson, Robert, engineer, in Egypt, 480 
Blepniak, Sergius. See Exavohinsky 
Hteaduer, Hermann, African explorer, 811 
Stewart, Sir Donald Martin, Field-Marshal, 
in Afghanistan, 470 sq. ; 475 

Sir Herbert, Geueml, and the Gordon 

relief expedition, 442 sq. 

0. H., Colonel, in Eg^t, 440 sqq, 

Btoddart, Charles, in Afghanistan, 800 ; 801 
Stockholm, University of, 280 
St<kiker, Qwnmn Court-Preaclier, 165 
Stoessel, Russian general, in the Busso- 
Japanese War, 588 ; 585 sq. ; 589 ; sur- 
renders Port Arthur, 595 s<j. 

Stoianoff, Unionist leader m Eastern 
Bumelia, 406 

Btoiloff. Bulgarian Minister. 411 
Stokes, Sir George Gabriel, 782 


Btoletofl, General, Bossian envoy to Eabul, 

469 sq. 

Stol^in, Peter, Bussian Minister of the 
Interior, 806 sq.; Prime Minister, 368 ; 
policy of, 869 sqq. ; and the third Duma, 
876 sq.; 877 

Stone, Miss, captured by brigands, 425 
Btormberg, taken by the Boers, 642 
Stowell, William Scott, Lord, 718 sqq. 
Btraohey, Henry, at Lake Manasarowar, 798 

Sir John, 460 ; 462 ; and the Indian 

famine, 472 ; and Indian finance, 478, 
476 

Sir Richard, General, 462 ; and the 

Indian Famine Commission, 472 ; 793 
Straits Settlements, Crown colony of, 632 
Strassbnrg, and insuranoe against unem- 
ployment, 755 

Strindberg, August, Swedish writer, 280 
Strutt, Robert John, and radio-activity, 790 
Struve, Russian Liberal, 830 ; 333 ; 376 ; 
378 

Strzygowfiki, Josef, 846 
Btubl^, William, Bishop of Oxford, histori- 
cal works of, 835, 830, 850 
Stuttgart, Russian Liberal jonmal published 
at, 333 

Suukin, assigned to Egypt, 430 ; 440 sqq. ; 

Indian garrison at, 447 ; 806 ; 811 
Boarez, Francisco, Spanish thiologian, 708 
Su-chau, 703; travellers at, 790, 802 
Buda bay, 420 ; Turkish fort in, 423 
Sudan, the Egyptian (1841-1907), Chapter 
XV ; 8 ; Great Britain and, 40 sq. ; 55 ; 
France and, 120 ; 132 ; 240; 843 ; 658 
sq. ; rivalry of the Powers in, 660 ; 662 ; 
6^ ; 812 sq. 

8ud4ikin, Bussian Chief of Detective Depart- 
ment, 806; 811 

Sudxha, protest by agricultural oommitiee 
in, 320 

Suot river, Marohand on, 818 
Suez Can^, Disraeli and, 82 ; 390 ; 430 
sqq. ; o^yening of, 433 ; and the Egyptian 
question, 445 ; and Indian trade, 463 ; 
499 

Canal Convention, 456 

Sugiyama, Japanese attach^ at Peking, 520 

Bukhdm, rising in, 863 

Suleiman, son of Zobeir Pasha, 439 ; 441 

Suleiman Pasha, 388 sq. 

Sumatra, Dutch war in, 243 ; 669 
Sumner, Charles, American statesman, 21 
Sumter, Confederate man-of-war, 17 
Sumy, iieasant rising in, 861 
Book, caravan route to, 798; 798 
Superior, lake, navigation of, 612 
Surhud, English traveller at, 800 
Busa, archaeological discoveries at, 846 
Sutlej river, exploration on the, 798 
Buvdrin, the /i/ovol Vremya of, 814 
Bveaborg, armed rising at, 369 ; 877 
Sverdrup, Johan, Norwegian statesman, 
283 sqq. 
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Bi^yatopolk-Miroky, Prince, 346 «q. ; 350 
Swallow Ifil&nds, anne^^ation of, 667 
SwatiB, the, attack British {> 08 t 8 , 483 
Swaziland, the Transvaal and, 640 
Sweden, 1872-1909, Chapter IQ ; 11 ; Den- 
mark and, 291 ; and the Union with 
Norway, 281, 284 sqq. ; present position 
of. 290 ; and the Ragne Ooart of Arbitra* 
tion, 727 ; 762 sq. ; historical research 
in, 842 

Swieten, van, Dutch general, 243 
SwiqtoehowBki, Polish publicist, 837 sq. 
Swifuurt, batileBhip, 722 
Switaerland, 11 ; and the Hague Gonrt of 
Arbitration, 727 ; local government in, 
734 ; 747 ; 755 ; bistorioid study in, 817, 
843 

Sybel, Heinrich 0. h. von. German hta- 
torian, 146 ; 827 sq. 

Sydney (New Sou^ Wales), industries of, 
623; University of, 627; 628; federal 
convention at, 631 ; G34 ; 666 

(Ontario), 612 

Sykes, Moleeworth, in Persia, 801 
Symonds, John Addington, lUnaiitoMCt in 
Italy, 849 

Syria, 'furkey and, 4 
Baapiry, Count Julius, Hungarian states- 
man, 191« 

Saech’iuin, 502 ; distnrbancee in, 515 ; 793; 

tjavellcrH in, 796 sq-; 605 
Bz^csen, Count AnVon, Hunganan states- 
man, 177 

Szell, Eciloznan, Hungarian statesman, 
191 ; 204 sq. 

SsiUgyi, I)., Hungarian Minister of Justice, 
199 

Bilmanski, Polish socialist, 337 

TaaBe, Count Bduard von, Austrian states- 
man. 186 sq.; 192; Ministry of, 193 sqq.; 
199 sq. 

Tabktr newspaper, 69 
Tabris, Morier at, 800 
Tachard, PariMr, Jesuit missionary in Siam. 
534 

Ta-chien-lo, iravelkrs at, 797, 803 
Tafel, Julius, German chemist, 770 
Tahlet, French eiplorer at, 808 
Taft, William Howard, Governor of the 
Philippines, 531 
Talriix lalaad. 368 

Tai Won Sun {Taim^ Run), the, father 
of the King of Korea, 509; 567; 570 sq. 
Taane, Hippolyte- Adolphe, historian, 93; 

114; 83 J ; 833 sq. 

T'alp’ing rehelHon, the, 502 
T^aitsnng, Emperor of China, 509 
Tatian-ho river, 591 ; dghring on, 592 ; 598 ; 
597 

raiw5n Ron- 8m Tii Won Ron 
Tak van Poorivliet, J. P., l>utch statesman, 
244; 245 sq- 

Taku, projeeted railway to, 505 ; 514 ; 
518 sq. } 521 ; Japanese force at, 575 ; 795 


Takushan, Japanese troops land at, 585 
Talana Hill, Boers repulsed at, 042 
Talbot, William Henry Fox, and photo- 
graphy, 788 

Tidienwac, Japanese oooopatlon of, 511; 
589 

Ta-li-fu, 500 ; caravan route to, 798; 795 sq- 
Tamai, battle of, 441 
Tambdff, 527; 329; action against Liberals 
in, 349; 363 

Tanearuft. explorers in, 808 
Tanganyika, lake, 651 eqq.; discovered, 
809; 610 

Tangier, the Emperor William U at, 182 ; 
133 

Tan-ho river, fighting on, 591 
Tanlongo, Director of the Banca Bomana, 
218 

T&o, Chinese general, 611 
Tao Kwang, father of Prince Oh'on, 501 
TarapacA, province of, ceded to Chile, 679 
Tarbagatai mountains, 793 ; exploration in, 
799 

Target, Panl-Ldon, French politician, 106 
Tarim river, exploiation on, 802 
Tartars, the, iu the Caucasus, 342 ; 348 
Ta-shib-ohiao, battle of. 589 
Tashkent, railway at, 343; 844 
Tastnama, 619; 621; 624 sq. ; politicMd 
development of, 626 sq. ; University of. 
founded, 627; 630; and federation, 681 
Tatar* Hazard jik, insorri^tjon at, 384 
Taylor, Annie, traveller, in Tibet. 804 
Tegerne, Bnibli explorers at, 807 
Tfdieran, British representative at, 492; 
793; Morier at, 800 

Tehuauiepeo, and the Panami Canal, 686 
Teiascureuc ile Bort, Pierre-Edmond, French 
poliiioiati. 99 

Teleki, Bamnel, African traveller, 818 
Tel-el-Amama tablets. 846 
Tel-ehKabir, battle of. 40, 437 sq. ; 441 
Telisau, batUe of, 587 
Telio. arehaeologioal disooverie# at, 846 
Temple, Bir Biehard, 460 ; 462; and the 
Indian famine, 472 
Tempi, Ir, Frf»iMth fiowspa|>er, 97 
Tenant* Eight Ijeague. in Ireland, 69 
TenasM»rint. lost bv Bnnna, 479 
Tewfik (Tawfik) Paidia. Khcfdlve of Egypt, 
40 ; accession of. 435 ; 436 Sf|q, ; Turkey 
and. 444 ; death of, 454 
Tbemplander, O. K-, Bwedish stalesmaii. 
277 

Theodore, King of Abyssinia, 664 
TheotAkes, Oresk slalesman, 122 
Therisao, iusorgents at, 428 
Tlioaiialy, and the Ornek fronttsr, 37. 493 ; 
insurnctkm in, 891; 392; the wsi in, 
421 ; Turkish evacuation ^ 492 ; 426 
Thibaut, Anion Fnediish Jnstus, itirtsL 
819 

Thihaw, King of Burma, 479 
Thierry, Ani4d4s*8.-D., Fteixch hisiciriaiL 
830 
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Thifltry, l>*K.'Atigttitin, French hletorien, 

sao sq. 

Thiere, Loois- Adolphe, 91 eqq*; 95; Presi> 
dent of the French Bepablio, 108; 104 eqq. ; 
and the Monarchists, 107 ; succeeded by 
MacMahon, 108; 110; death of, 111; 114; 
185; 140; and Kanke, 625; writing of, 
832 sqq. 

ThionYilie, ceded to Germany, 95 
Thirl wall, Counop, Bishop of Si David*s, 
836 

Thompeon, Joseph, African iraYeller, 658; 
812 

Perronet, and the working oiaasee of 

Bolton, 730 

Thomsen, Vilhelm, Danish philologer, 292 
Thomson, Sir Joseph John, physicist, 788 ; 
790 

Thorbeche, Johan Kodolf, Dntoh statesman, 
243 

Thorpe, Benja^n, historian, 835 
Thouveuel, Edouard - Antoine, French 
Foreign Minister, 19 

Thrace, 881 ; 898 ; the Treaty of Berlin and, 

398; 428 

Thun-Hohenstein, Count Francis, Austrian 
statesman, 202 sq. 

Count Leo, Austrian statesman, 176 

Tian Shan mountains, 793; 804 
Tibesti mountains, eiploraiion in, 811 
Tibet, 4; 84; Great Britain and, 56, 490 sq.; 
485; 492 ; exploration in, 792 sq., 797 sqq., 
802 sqq. 

Tidikolt, French occupation of, 129 
Tidor, Sultan of, 669 
Tieck, J. Ludwig, 818 
Tieling, oooupied by the Japanese, 598 
Ttenhoven, Oornelis van, Dutch stateeman, 
246 

Tientsin, massacre at, 508; railway at, 
505 sq. ; 509 ; 515 ; foreign fi^ottlements 
at, besieged, 519 ; 520 ; 626; 567; the 
Boxer movement at, 575 

Treaty of (1868). 485, 500, 523, 796 ; 

Treaty of (1884), l8l ; Treaty of (1885), 
139 

Tierra del Fnego, boundary question in^ 
679 

aigri, Italy and, 241 

Tunksheff, A., liusaian Mlniskr of the In- 
terior, 298; 800 

lUmbuktu, 8; French occupation of, 129, 
659 ; 805 sqq. ; Alexander Xiaing at, 808 ; 
Barth at, 810 ; 812 
Hima, the, and Parnell, 86 
Timiryiaeff.lBussian Minister of Oommeroe, 
880 

Timok river, and the frontier question, 
407 

Ting, Chinese admiral, 512 
Tinn4, Alexine, African traveller, 811 
Xirali vaUey, campaign in, 488 sq. 

Tirard, PierfO-KmmaiiQel, French states- 
man, 119 

Tiris, Spain and, 560 


Tiryns, exoavatlons in, 845 
Tisxa, Roloman, Hungarian statesman, 
190 sq. ; Ministry of, 197 sqq. ; 203 sq. 
— Count Stephen, Hungiuian states- 
man, 204 sq. ; 207 
Tiumen, founded by Cossacks, 794 
Tkaohkff, Bussian revolutionai^, 305 
Tobago, government of, 656 sq. 

Tobolsk, founded by Cossacks, 794 
Tochi valley, rising in, 488 sq. ; 490 
Tooquevilie, Comte O.-Alexis-GL-M. de, 885 
Togo, Heibaohiro, Japanese admiral, 522; 
at Port Arthur, 580 sq., 585 sq. ; 589 sq. ; 
595 sq. ; defeai^ Boshdestvensky, 599; 
600 sq. 

Togoland, Germany and, 8, 160, 659 eq. 
Tokar, capitulates, 441; 448 
Tokat, Armenian masEsacres at, 418 
T5kiu, Eim-ok Kion at, 510; 548 ; 545; 

National Counoil at, 547 ; 548 ; 560 ; 568 
Tokugawa dynasty, in Japan, 5^ 

Tolain, Henri-Louis, French politician, 94 
Tolstoi, Ooont Lyof, Bussian writer, 18; 

317 

Tolstdy, Count Dmitry, Bussian Minister of 
Public Instruction, 295 ; 298 sq. ; dis- 
missed, 809; Minister of the Interior, 
818 sqq.; and peasant administration, 

318 sq. ; 820 ; 876 

Tomsk, post-road through, 792 ; 794 
Tong Haks, the, Korean rebels, 510 

Kin^sing, and Ohineee railwi^, 505 

Tonga, British protectorate over, 667 sq. 
Tonkin, France and, ISl sq., 508, 506, 
523 sqq, ; rivers of, explored, 797 ; 808 
Topcliibksheff, Bussian Mussulman, 844 
Torell, Otto, Swedish man of soienee, 280 
Toronto, mdaatries of, 613 
Tosa clan, in Japan, 562 
Toskl, dervishes defeated at, 448 
Totlcl)on, Governor-General of Odessa, 807 
Tonaregs, the, attack French outposts, 129 
Touat, French oooupation of, 129 
Toulon, Bussian fleet at, 9, 98 
Trafalgar Square, demonstration in, 48, 47 
Transvaal, the (1877-1906), 635 sqq. ; 35 ; 
the war in (1880-1), 89; the Jameson 
Baid in. 58 ; annexed by Great Britain, 
64; Holland and, 345; and the Dnion 
question, 646 

Transylvania, 180 ; reinoorporated into 
Hungary, 190 ; 198 eq. 

Trebisond, 892 sq. ; Armenians maseacred 
at, 417 

Treitsohke, Heinrich von, 8 ; 146 ; 828 
Tr&oggknu, Great Britain and, 

Tremt, Britisli steamer, 18 eq. 

TiApoff, Dmitry, General, 295 ; 305 ; Chief 
Police-Master of Moeoow, 331 ; Govemor- 
Gmieral of Bt Petersburg, 850; and the 
Moscow Congress, 356sq.; 358; di wn isaed , 
359; 362 : 868 

Trevelyan, w George Otto, Seer^aiy for 
Ireland, 40 ; 43 sq. ; 46 ; Ferip Life 
Ckmk* Jamu Foe, 841 
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Trioou, French Minister at Shanghai, 52C 
Trikoi^pos, Ohaiilaos, Greek fiiatesiuan, 
403; 408; 420; 422 

TrioiOad, 653 sq. ; government of, 656 sq. 
Tripoli, 4 ; Italy and, 2il ; 428 ; exploration 
from, 806 »qq. ; 810 sq. 

Triumph, battlesliip, 722 

Tmovo, 404 sq. ; captured, 388 ; 410; 427 

Troestra, van, Dutch socialist, 248 

Tropic JFiftd, British Rcliooner, 17 

Troy, excavations in, 815 

Troya, Carlo, Italian historian, 842 

Truhetskdy, Prinoe Eugene, 3G0 

Prinoe Sergias, 854 ; 357 

Tsailan, Prinoe, sentenced to death, 621 
Tsana, lake, in Abyssinia, 805 ; 808 
Tsdng, Marqais, Chinese ambaaaador in 
London, 608 sq. ; 607 
Tsinan Fu, railway to, 613 
Tsingtao, German oconpation of, 613 
Tsongli Tam4n, the, 600 sqq. ; 501 ; and 
Great Britain, 508; and the war loan, 
513 ; and orphanages, 516 ; 516 ; and the 
Boxer movement, 518, 520 ; 521 ; 525 ; 
627 

Tsa^hima, battle of, 364, 502 sq. 
Tsse-Kwang-Ko, Chinese reception pavilion, 
504 

Tnan, Prince, and the Boxer agitation, 518; 
521 

Tuokie, James, on the Congo, 807 
Tdblngen, historical study at, 847 
Tngela river, Sir Kedvers BuUer at, 642 
Tula, province of, famine in, 315 
Tnrnen river, Bussian activity ou, 576 
Tung Fuhsiang, Chinese general, 518 ; 520 
T'nng'Chih, Emperor of China» 501 sq.; 
504 ; 518 ; 667 

T’tmgehow, 606 ; craciiated by the Chineee, 
520 

Tania, French occupation of, 3; 2; 158; 
217 ; Italy and, 232 ; France and, 122 ; 
132 

Tanisia, 20 ; a French protectorate, 428 
Tara river, Ooasacks settle on, 724 
Tarati, Filippo, Italian socialist, 226 sq.; 231 
Torian, eapforers at, 802 
Targ4nieit Ivan, Bossian writer, 227 
Turgot, Anne >Bobert< Jacques, Baron de 
i'Aolne, ZHseomne iho Sorbon$Uf 817 
Turin, sirikee at, 224 s^. 

Tarheslaii^ 25 ; exploration in, 722 ; 726 
— Afghan, rebellion in, 482 

Ohlnese, 4 ; 724 ; exploration in, 

729 aq., 802, 804 

Buistati, 801 

Turkey, the Ottoman Empire and the 

Balkan peninsula (1870-l9<l0), Chapter 
Xlf ; 3 sq. ; 6 sq. ; 10; and the Black 
Ssa, 28 ; at war with Eusala (1877), 82, 
305; Great Britain and, 33 sq.; Greece 
and, 43; 56; 142; Germany and, 170; 
Hongaryand, 122; 342 ; 378; and Egypt, 
432 sq., 435 eqq.^ 444 ; the Baropoan 
Concert and, 728 


Turner, Samuel, visits Tibet, 798 
TuRcany, disorder in, 220 ; 842 
Tutuila, the United States and. 667 
Tver, address to the Tsar from, 800, 322 ; 
327 

203 Metre Hill, 594 sq. 

Typaldos, Greek naval ofhoer, 422 
Ts'd An, Chinese Empress, 501 fkp ; death 
of, 603 

Hsi, Empress Dowager of China, 14 ; 

601 sqq. ; and the currency, 506 ; 607 ; 
resumes power, 517 ; 618; flight of, 520; 
526 ; death of, 522 

Ubanghi river, 180; exploration of, 811 sq. 
Uganda, British protectorate in, 49 ; Oer* 
many and, 167 ; settlement of the frontier 
of, 449 ; 661 sq. ; explorers in, 809 ; 812 

King of, Stanley and. 810 

Ujiji, Livingstone and Stanley at, 809 
tikhtomsky. Prinoe, 316; 345 
Uliassutai, caravan route to, 793 , 798 
Uiiungar, Hussiau oxploiers in, 7iKf 
Ulster, land tenure in, 70 
Ulundi, Zulus deft^ted at, 35, 636 
United Irish Lisagiie, 89 

States of America, Foreign r<dations 

of, during Die Civil War, Cliapter 1 1 ; 
and the B«.^ubltos of liaiin America, 
Chapter XXI pastim ; 2 ; 6; 12 sqq. ; 
and the A/o/f^ima dispute, 28, 717, 720 ; 
and tlie flsheriee question, 47; and hi« 
metallism, 50 ; 62 ; and Cireat Britain, 
50 ; 60 ; emigration to, 63, 159, 267 ; 94 ; 
trade of, 169 ; intervene in Cnba, 265 
sq.; and the Philippines, 266, 530 tq. ; 
acquire Ala^ka, 344 ; and Chinese immi- 
gration, 508; and Siam, 636; and Japan, 
611 sq., 544 ; Japanese in, 617 ; and 
Manchuria, 576; and the Husso* Japanese 
War, 600; Canada and, 604 sqq., 660; 
deveiopmeni of ilie interior of, 609 ; 610 
sq ; relations of, with Canada, 616 fMp ; 
and the Newfoundland flshery dispute, 
617; 621; relations of, with the west 
Indies, 664 sq. ; and Cab% 666 sq. ; and 
the Pacifle Islands, 666 sqq. ; and In- 
temational Law, 713 ; 715 ; and Peru, 
718; and arbitration, 721 sqq., 726 sq.; 
urban developmeot in, 734 aq. ; local 
government lu, 736 ; social movemente 
m, 743, 747, 761 sqq. 

Crga, 792 ; trade route from, 795 aq. ; 

Prjevalsky at, 798 sq.; 804 
Uriu, Soiokichl, Japaneas admiral, 522; 
580 

Urquixa, Juste Jo«4 da, Praaidant of the 
Argentine Confederation, 6Ht2 aa. 
Uruguay, 674 ; 680 ; Anglo-Ffuium acilofi 
in, 681 ; 690 

Urumtei, Mark Ball at, 802 
fJnfitaofl, Prince, Eusaian Minlater, 330 1 
; migns, 364 ; 367 
Uskub, Servia and, 424 ; 426 
Uapenaky, Eusaiao monk, 343 
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TJssari river, 792; ceded to Ruaflia, 796 
Utah, womeo's franchise in, 76S 

Vaal Eranfi, British forces at, 643 
Vacherot, Etienne, French philosopher, 99 
Vaoquerie, Aagn^ste, French journalist, 94 
Val di Nooe, bay of, 402 
Valencia, clerical influence in, 258; 259; 
263 

Valona, Italy and, 242 
Valparaiso, bombardment of, 678 
ValdyelY, Russian Minister of the Interior, 
295; 298 sq.; 308 

VainWry, ArminiuB, in Central Asia, 801 
Van, Armenian masfiacreB in, 417, 419 
Van den Peereboom, J., Belgian Btaiesman, 
254 

Vantlal, Albert, French historian, 834 
Vandervelde, Emile, Belgian socialist, 253 
Fana^, RuBsiau war vessel, 680 
Varna, harbour of, 896 
Varzin, Bismarck's negotiations at, 162 
Vissos, Ck)lonel, Greek oiBcer, 420; 42*2 
Vatican Couucil, the, 92 sq. ; Germany and, 
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